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PREFACE 

TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

The  form  which  th^  pTeae&t  I!ditio»  of  the  '^Eton  Com^' 
pendiuni  of  Geography'^  has  assumed,  is  due  on  .Aft  psfl^ 
hand  to  the  familiarity  which  the  portions  of  it  relating  to 
Classical  and  Biblical  Antiquity  have  attained  in  the  onnd 

of  those  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  on  the  other  to  tha 

* 

necessity  for  such  additions  as  might  place  it  on  a  levd  with 
the  increased  Geographical  knowledge  of  the  present  day ; 
with  the  political,  military;  and  commercial  importance  of  ther 
Science  itself ;  and  consequently  with  the  demand  for  i9t< 
struction  in  it.  .   . 

The  localization  of  Ancient  Names,  and  generally  that 
portion  of  the  Compendium  relating  to  Ancient  Geography, 
has  therefore  been  retained,  though  much  not  relating 
directly  to  the  Science  has  been  omitted,  to  make  room  for 
more  relevant  matter :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  quot^Uoi^, 
formerly  given  at  length,  are  now  only  refenxd  to. 

The  Tables,  whether  Geographical  or  Statistical,  in  the 

former  Edition,  have  also  for  the  most  part  been  retained,  and 

others  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison ;  excepting  in  "the 

«.         case  of  those  relating  to  the  height  of  mountains,  length 

^         of  rivers,  &c.  which  will  usually  be  found  corrected  in  the 

^         text,    and    more  fully  in    the   **  Introduction  to  Physical 

^        Geography,'^  now  preparing  for  the  use  of  Eton   School. 

%        This  Work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  first  two  Chapters 

p        of  the  former  Edition  of -the  Cempendiuai,   which,  while 

W       entering  largely  into  astronomical   science,  omitted  many 

^       things  essential  to  a  comprehensive  and  practical  geographical 

22       knowledge. 
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The  additions  to  the  original  work  rehite  chiefly  to  Modern 
geographical  knowledge,  especially  of  such  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  as  are  of  more  direct  interest  to  English- 
meUi  as  integral  parts  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  presumed, 
that  while  that  has  been  retained  which  gained  for  the 
Compendium  a  high  character  among  Scholars,  the  additions 
made  will  supply  the  wants  of  Students,  whether  in  general 
education,  or  for  special  application  to  military  or  civil 
purposes. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Compendium  in  its  present 
form,  four  Modem  Maps  are  to  be  added  immediately  to  the 
Eton  Comparative  Atlas :  these  will  be  followed  by  others  in 
due  course ;  until  both  scientifically  and  artistically  the  Atlas 
is  made  worthy  of  the  College  whose  name  it  bears  upon  ita 
Title-page,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Science  of  Geography 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

C.  G.  N. 


KlNft*!  CoLLiai,  London  ; 
Jmmuntjf^  1866. 


*^*  The  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  is  added,  to  shew  what  was 
the  original  design  of  the  Author,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Arrowsmith, 

in  compiling  the  Work, 


m^^^%^^^\^%^^^^f^m,^^^0^^^^^i^r*0*^»0^^^^m 


NOTICE  TO  THE  BINDER. 


Flan  of  Ancient  Rome  to  face  page  226 

t>      Syracuse  ..  260 

99      Athens  ..  340 


PREFACE 

*TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

Tbb  following  Treatise  has  considerably  exceeded  the  limits 

which  had  been  originally  assigned  for  so  elementary  a  work ; 

but  the  extent  of  the  subject  is  so  great,  that  the  individual 

details  win  perhaps  still  be  deemed  too  concise.    In  addition 

to  some  acconnt  of  the  yarious  ethnical  and  political  changes, 

which  have  so  repeatedly  taken  place  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

world,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  there  have  been  a  few  other 

matters  introduced,either  intimately  connected  with  the  study 

of  Geography,  or  having  a  general  bearing  npon  it.    These 

have  been  added,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the 

dryness  of  recital^  and  of  giving  an  identity  to  each  place, 

which  might  better  impress  it  on  the  memory  of  the  young, 

but  fieom  a  wish  to  omit  no  opportunity  that  presented  itself 

of  briefly  noticing  those  things  and  dbrcnmstances,  which  may 

be  read  when  pressed  on  the  attention,  but  which  are  other- 

wiae  fieqnently  neglected  to  be  sought  for.    The  Author  is 

aware  that  this  intention,  with  whatever  diligence  it  may  have 

been  pursued,  must,  from  its  very  nature,  have  been  in  some 

points  but  imperfectly  executed;  and  he  therefore  solicits  in  its 

behalf  the  indulgence  of  the  candid  and  the  learned.   He  has 

availed  himself  of  all  the  critical  Works  which  came  within 

his  reach,  and  patiently  compared  them  with  the  original 

Authorities,  as  well  as  with  the  investigations  of  the  most 

recent  and  judicious  travellers.   Amongst  the  learned  Authors, 

whose  labours  he  has  freely  used,  he  may  mention  Cramer^ 

Heeren,    Kruse,  Mannert,   Ukert,  Clnverins,  Wells,  Lem- 

priere,  Maas,  Belaud,  lyAnville*  Bomanelli»  Chaupy»  Nardini, 

Caniden,  Gibson,  &c*  &c. 
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The  extracts  from  the  Ancient  Authors,  and  the  references 
to  them,  which  are  appended  to  the  body  of  the  Work,  will,  it 
is  presumed,  be  of  some  service  in  illustrating  and  enlivening 

m 

the  subjects  to  which  they  belong.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  ccmfine  these  notes  to  extracts  £rom  the  poets;  but  the 
temptation  to  cite  passages  from  the  prose* writers,  and  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  described  by  them,  has 
beeuiin  a  few  instances,  too  strong  to  be  avoided :  the  excep- 
tions, however,  in  both  eases,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
adopted  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  the  illustrative  notes  to 
the  XI«^,  XII«*,  XllPk,  and  XIV*»>  Chapters,  as  well  as  for 
the  greater  part  o£  those  on  the  VP^  Chapter,  the  Author  is 
.indebted  to  the  B^v.  Richard  Okes,  m.  a.  late  Fellow  of 
.fling's  College^  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Assistant-Masters 
of  Eton.  He  has  likewise  enjoyed  the  benefit-  of  that  Gen*" 
jtlemaa's  advice  and  criticism  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
iUustrations^;  and  holds  himself  indebted  to  him,  for  his  many 
pbliging  attentions,  in  a  degree  that  na  acknowledgment  can 
saf&cien.tly  express. 

,.  The  Student,  desirous  of  obtaining  greater  information 
coneeming  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  will  do  well  to  consult 
pie  labours  of  Mn  Cramer,  who^  it  is  hoped,  may  be  persuaded 
to  oentiuue  the  illustration  of  Historical  Geography,  which, 
in.  his  interesting  account  of  these  countries,  he  has  so  ably 
begun. 

-  A.  A^ 

January  f  1S3K' 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ORBIS  TERRARUM — EUROPA. 


1.  THE  TDoderns  have  divided  the  glohe  into  four  great  parts, 
called  Qliarters^  not  that  these  parts  are  eqaal  in  size  (for  ihej 
are  very  unequal),  bat  for  the  convenienoy  of  having  a  general 
term  tn  difttineuish  at  once  a  great  portion  of  the  Earth.     We 
could  not  nse  the  term  Continent  for  this  purpose,  beoau<)e  a  con- 
tinent is  a  vast  tract  of  country  connected  together^  and  not  com- 
posed of  several  parts  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Ocean : 
there  are  therefore  only  two  continents,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
Quarter  to  imply  the  smaller  divisions,  however  incorrect,  and 
in  some  respects  inconvenient,  has  been  hitherto  sanctioned  by 
custom.    Th?8e  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  called  EuropCj 
Atia^  Africa^  and  America.    The  first  three  of  these  are  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  and,  from  their  having  been  known  Qthoue^h 
imperfectly)  to  the  ancients',  they  are  called  by  us  the  Old  World: 
America  is  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  only 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  we  call  it  the  Nem  World.     Of  the 
three  Quarters  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  Europe  lies  to  the 
North  West,  Africa  to  the  South  West,  and  Aiia  to  the  East : 
America  extends  directly  across  the  Western  Hemisphere,  nearly 
from  Pole  to  Pole. 

2.  But  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients,  concerning  the 
figure  and  extent  of  the  earth,  was  exceedinglv  defective '.  In 
the  earlier  times,  most  of  them  imagined  it  to  be  a  flat,  circular 
surface,  which  the  Ocean  surrounded,  as  it  were,  like  a  great  river  \ 
the  countries  composing  it,  were  merely  those  which  bordered  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  above  the  whole,  rose  the  great  arch 
of  the  heavens,  forged,  as  they  supposed,  out  of  brass'  or  iron, 
and  resting  upon  the  loftiest  mountains.  They  carefully  distin- 
guished the  Ocean  from  the  other  seas^,  only  applying  the  former 
term  to  the  great  boundary  of  the  earth,  from  which  the  sun  and 
stars  regularly  arose,  and  into  which  they  again  descended:  they 
fancied  it  also  to  communicate  with  the  lower  world  ^.  The  extent 
and  limits  of  this  great  Ooean-river  are  nowhere  alluded  to,  and 
were  probably  never  explained  by  those  who  indulged  in  its  fanciful 
description.   War  and  commerce,  however,  made  them  acquainted 

»  Find.  Pyth.  IX.  14.        »  Herod,  IV.  36.         »  Find,  Pyth,  X.  42. 
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with  many  other  nations  and  countries  besides  those  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  and  their  notions 
respecting  the  ocean  became  then  more  expanded,  but  scarcely  less 
yagae.  Tliey  still  considered  it  as  surrounding  the  whole  earth, 
but  not  in  that  regular  manner  which  had  been  once  supposed,  for 
they  divided  it  into  several  parts,  as  the  Atlanticus  Oceanus, 
Hyperboreus  Oceanus,  Indicus  Oceanus,  and  Erythrseum  Mare : 
they  imagined  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  merely  one  of  its  inlets 
from  the  Hyperborean  Regions,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Arabian 
Gulf  was  only  an  arm  of  it  from  the  Southward,  and  that,  betwixt 
these  two,  it  swept  round,  in  a  semicircular  form,  past  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sinee  or  Chinese^  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
I.  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  They  likewise  fancied  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  it 
trended  Westward  from  C.  Ouardafui,  its  Eastern  extremity,  till 
it  joined  the  shores  of  the  Hesperii  ^Ethiopes,  on  the  coast  of 
Ouinea,  But  others,  aeain,  imagined  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
only  a  great  inland  sea  Tike  the  Mediterranean,  and  they,  there- 
fore, left  the  termination  of  the  South  coast  of  Africa  in  uncer* 
tainty.  The  greatest  extent,  to  which  they  ever  arrived,  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Bemisphere,  hardly  exceeded  the  half 
of  it.  In  Europe,  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Swedenj  Norrcay^ 
and  Russia:  in  Asia,  the.  limits  of  their  knowledge  were  Tartary 
and  China 'y  and  in  Africa,  they  ventured  to^iescribe  but  little  to 
the  South  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  It  is  true,  that  they 
have  given  some  account  of  regions  beyond  these  boundaries,  but 
the  monsters,  with  which  they  peopled  them,  evidently  show  the 
land  of  fable. 

3.  EuROPA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyperborean  or 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic :  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea%  and  from 
Asia  on  the  E.  by  the  JEgetm  and  Euxine  Seas,  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  the  Rivers  Tanais^  and  Rha,  and  the  RhipsBi  or  Hyper- 
borei  Montes.  Though  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  divisions  of  the 
globe,  it  is  superior  to  them  all  in  its  physical  character  and  in 
the  genius,  power,  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants :  but  many  of 
the  ancients,  though  they  were  unacquainted  with  its  Northern 
regions,  fancied  it  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  together. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Europa  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  its 
antiquity ;  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  poets,  it  was  derived 
from  Europa',  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  kin^ 
Agenor,  whom  Jupiter,  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a  bull, 
carried  off  across  the  sea  into  Crete. 

4.  In  tlie  early  times,  the  three  divisions  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  general 
names.  Homer  never  mentions  Europe,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
continent,  as  when  he  distinguishes  by  that  name  the  Northern 


«  Hor.  Carm,  III.  iU.  46.  ^  luean.  III.  275. 
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part  of  Greece  from  the  Peloponnesag,  thoogh  he  is  thought,  bjr 
many,  to  allude  to  it  in  the  expression  of  the  Land  icpoi  ^^v,  or 
ebe  to  the   Northern  half  of  the  world  which  lies  towards  the 
darkness  of  midnight^    It  has  been,  likewisei  supposed  bj  many, 
that  the^  name  of  £uropa  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Arab^  aignifying  the  JEheningt  because^  as  respects  the  Eastern 
nationsy  it  lies  towards  the  Evening,  and  was  enveloped  in  shade 
when  they  inrere  enjoying  the  light  of  the  day^  or  was  the  last  land 
which  vrna  lit  up  by  the  Drilliant  beams  of  the  Evening  Sun  before 
he  sank  into  the  depths  of  the  Ocean :  hence,  therefore,  it  may 
have  been  properly  styled  the  land  of  the  Evening^  or  of  shade, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Greeks 
applied  the  epithet  of  Hesperia  to  Italy.    It  is  very  probable,  that 
the  name  ^waa  at  first  given  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  continent 
(as  was  the  case  with  Asia  and  Africa^,  and  that  it  became  after* 
wards  extended  to  other  and  more  distant  regions.     It  was  first 
applied  to  the  whole  continent  by  Herod otns'^.     From  the  tra- 
dition concerning  the  princess  Europa,  it  may  have  been  at  first 
used  to  denote  Crete,  or  possibly  a  part"  of  the  mainland  round  it 
and  the  islands  of  the  iGgsean  Sea. 

6.  The  limits  of  Europe  towards  Asia  are  variously  given  in 
difierent  times,  and  by  diflerent  authors.  The  Hellespont,  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  are  invariably  allowed 
to  be  its  boundaries  towards  tlie  South ;  but,  iu  the  upper  regions, 
we  are  left  to  choose  between  the  rivers  Phasis  and  Tanais. 
Indeed,  in  the  earlier  times,  Europe  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  definite  boundary  towards  the  N.  E.,  for  though  the  ancients 
agreed,  that  the  termination  of  the  earth  in  this  direction  was 
likewise  the  termination  of  our  continent,  yet  they  were  altogether 
Ignorant  .both  as  to  its  extent,  and  its  being  inhabited  by  man. 
Those  who  placed  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  con- 
tinents at  the  Phasis,  continued  it  along  the  Araxes  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  this  last  (as  they  erroneously  imagined)  being 
connected  with  the  Hyperborean  Ocean,  formed  the  true  natural 
limits  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  But,  the  more 
generally  received  houndary  of  Europe  on  this  side,  was  that 
which  passed  through  the  Falus  Maeotis,  ascended  the  Tanais  to 
Its  source,  and,  then,  struck  out  Eastward  into  the  unknown 
regions,  till  it  reached  the  Rhipaean  Mountains,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean. 

6.  The  principal  mountains  of  Europe  are,  the  Pyrenaei  M*. 
or  Pyrenees,  separating  Spain  from  Gaul,  and  stretching  across 
the  Isthmus  which  divides  the  two  countries  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  loiliest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  whole  continent  is  that  formed  by  the  Alpes  or 
^Ipsy  it  divides  Italy  from  Gaul,  and  sweeping  round  from 
the  Mediterranean,  through  Rhsetia  and  Illyricum,  reaches  the 
confines  of  Moesia,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Hsemus, 
Balkan  or  Emineh  Dag,  and  after  separating  the  latter  province 

^Hom.  Od.  N.  241.  '•  Herod,  VII.  71.         "  Bom,  Hymn,  in  i^poW.  291, 
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from  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  terminates  in  three  spurs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  chain  of  Apenninus"  or  the 
Apennines,  traverses  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Gaul,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  country,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  chain  of  Pindus,  still  called  Pindus^ 
or  Agrafa,  is  a  spur  from  Haemus  ;  it  runs  through -the  middle 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  loses  itself  in  the  tops  of  Pamassns^' 
Lydkouray  and  Helicon  Zaj^oro,  but  finally  terminates  in  Snnium 
Prom.  C.  Colonnoy  to  the  8.  of  Athens.  The  Hercynii  M*.  are 
now  known  by  several  appellations,  such  as  the  Ensgehirge^ 
CHant  Mountains,  &c. ;  they  stretch  right  across  Germany,  in  an 
Eastern  direction,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  springs  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  assume  the  name  Carpates  Carpathians. 
Here  they  divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  called  Bastar- 
nicse  AIpe?,  strikes  Southward,  through  Dacia  to  the  Danube, 
towards  M^  HsBmus;  the  other,  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
known  as  the  Peucini  Montes,  trends  Eastward  through  Sarmatia, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  Sevo  Mons,  now  called  Koelen,  Dovreiield,  or  Fiell,  is 
a  rugged  chain  of  mountains,  running  North  ana  South  through 
the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  parallel  with  its  Western  coast,  and 
separating  Sweden  from  Norway,  The  Hyperborei  or  Rhipaei" 
M*.  Oural  Jf '.,  the  great  natural  barrier  of  the  continent  towards 
the  N.  E.,  stretch  ^om  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean^  in  a 
Southern  direction,  to  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

7.  The  elevations  of  these  and  some  other  great  mountains  of 
Europe,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 

IN  EUROPE. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Abnoba    M.,  Black  Forett 

Carpates    M.,    Carpathians 

(highest  pt.)   -        -        - 

4,788 

(Lomnitz  Peak,  the  high- 

Adala M.,  SL  Gothard      - 

9,510 

est  pt.)  -        -        -        - 

8,550 

^tna  M.,  Etna 

10,940 

Cebenna  M.,  Cevennet  (high- 

Alpes M".,  Alps  (Mi.  Blanc, 

est  pt.)   -        -        .        - 

5,500 

the  bijghest  p^) 

15,680 

Cheviot  Hill      - 

2,658 

Apenainua  M.,  Apenninet  (11 

» 

CyUene  M.,  Zyria 

9,100 

firan  Saaso,  the  highest  p^) 

8,790 

Fichtelberg 

3,852 

Arduenna  Silva,  Ardennes  Ma. 

1,811 

Graia  Alpis,  JAt.  St.  Bernard 

7,200 

Athos  M.,  Me.  8anio 

6,400 

Hemus  M.,  Balkan  (highest 

Bastarnicee  Alpes  (the  high- 

pt.)       .        -        -        . 

7,500 

est  pt.)  .        -        -        . 

9,900 

Barz  (highest  pt.) 

3,716 

Ben  Nenia  (highest  p^.    in 

Helicon  M.,  Zagora   - 

4,500 

Albion) 

4,335 

Hercjnii    M>.,    Giant    Ms. 

Caipe    Columna,    Rock   of 

(Schneeberae,  the  highest 

Gibraltar       -        -        - 

1,439 

pt.)        .... 

5,154 

Cantal,  Plomb  du      -        • 

6,178 

Hymettus  M.,  (Trellovouno) 

2,000 

^^ 

u>ntinued) 
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Idabeda      M.,      Albarraein 
(highest  pt.)    -  .         . 

DipulaM.,  Sierra  Nevada  - 
JunM.,  Jura  (highest  pt.) 
Maegillieuddy^M  Reeks  (high- 
est pi.  in  HibcTDia) 
Maiianus  M.,  Sierra  Morena 
(highest  pt.)    -         .        - 
OchaM.,  8i,  Elia*     - 
Olympus  M.,  Miytnbo 
Or,  3ff.  <f 

Orhelos  M.,  Glhtbotm  (high* 
estpt.)  .         .        .       . 
Ossa  M.,  fiMOVo 
Pamassiis  M.,  Lyakoura 
Felion  M.,  PUanid 


Feet. 
7.668 

4.382 

11,800 

6,173 

3,404 

4,080 
4,500 
6,250 
6,410 

9,500 
4,000 
7,500 
4,000 


Peanina  Alpis,  Gt.  8i,  Ber- 

nard      .        -        ..        - 

Pindaa  M.,  Agrafa  (highest 

p'.)     .... 

PyrenKi  M*.,  Pyrenees  {Mi. 

Perdu f  the  highest  pt.)    - 
Rhipaei    M*.,     Oural    Mm, 

(highest  p^)   - 
Sea  Fell  (highest  p^  in  Bng^ 

land)      .        -        -        - 
Sevo  M.,  Koelen  Scagsioll 

Tlndf  the  highest  p^  ) 
fi'noip<fon(highe8t  pUa  Wales) 
Taygetas  'iA.,Pente  Dactglon 
Vetwntu  M.,  Veiavius 
Vocesofl  M.,  Voegea  (highest 

pt.)         .... 


Feet. 
11,007 

8,500 
11,272 

6,780 

3,166 

7,680 
3,571 
8,000 
3,820 

4,588 


8.  The  principal  countries  in  Europe  known  to  the  ancients^ 
were,  Hispania  now  Spain  and  Portugal^  at  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  continent;  it  was  also  called  Iberia  from  the  river  Iberus, 
and  Hesperia  Ultima  on  account  of  its  bein^  the  most  Western 
part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe.     To  the  N.  £.  of  it,  was  Gallia 
now  France^  snmamed  Transalpina  and  Comata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Grallia  Cisalpina  or  Togata,  which  was  a  province  of  Italy: 
the  Greeks  called  it  Galatia.    To  the  N.  of  Gallia,  and  separated 
from  it   by  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  or  English  Channel^  lay 
A.lbion   Great  Britain^  and  lerne  Ireland:  together  they  are 
called   the   Britannicae   Insulae,  or   British  Islands^  and   have 
obtained  bv  the  valour,  talents,  and  ingenuity  of  iheir  inhabitants 
an  unparalleled  and  immortal  glory.     They  were  the  outmost 
lands  Known  to  the  ancients,  and  have  become,  by  reason  of  their 
admirable  situation,  the  great  connecting  link  between  tlie  Old 
and  Nem  World,    To  the  N.  E.  of  Gaul  was  Germania  or  Oer^ 
nwny^  North  of  the  Danube ;  below  it  were  Yindelicia,  Rhaetia, 
jNoncum,  and  Pannonia,  which,  likewise,  in  a  general  way,  make 
up  a  part  of  what  we  now  call  Germany.    To  the  E.  of  Gaul  and 
8.  of  Germany,  was  Italia  Italy ^  a  long  peninsular  country, 
stretching  far  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  separated  from  the 
island  of  Sicily  by  a  very  narrow  channel :  it  was  called  Hesperia 
by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its  Western  situation  with  respect  to 
their  country :  the  two  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  likewise 
reckoned  to  Italy,  lie  about  midway  between  its  Northern  coast 
and  the  shores  of  Carthage  in  Africa.     Illyricum  was  below  Pan- 
nonia and  Noricum,  and  only  separated  from  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Italy  by  the  chain  of  the  Alps:  it  was  situated  on  the  E.  shores 
of  the  Hadriatic   Sea,  and  included  Dalmatia  and  the  North 
Western  part  of  European  Turkey.    To  the  E.  of  Illyricum,  on 
the  Sontnem  side  of  the  Danube,  was  the  province  of  Moesia, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  was  Dacia :  both  these,  generally 
speaking,  are  in  the  Northern  part  of  European  Turkey.    To  the 
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S.  of  Mcesia,  lay  Thracia  and  Macedonia,  and  to  the  S.  of  the 
latter,  again,  was  Grsecia  or  Hellas;  these  last  three  still  preserve 
their  names  of  Thrace,  Macedonia^  and  Greece,  the  two  first  and 
the  npper  part  of  the  last  constituting  the  Southern  part  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Greece  lay  Creta  1.  or  Candia, 
blocking  up,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  to  the  ^Cgsean  Sea.  To  the 
N.  of  Germany  was  the  enormous  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  or 
Sweden,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  but  very  little ;  its  Western 

?art  appears  to  have  been  called  Nerigos  or  Norway.  To  the 
ilast  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  to  the  N.  of  Dacia,  lay 
that  vast  countrv  called  Sarmatia  Europsea,  now  European  Russia^ 
it  was  peopled  by  various  races  of  Scythian  savages,  concerning 
ivhom  the  ancients  knew  little  more  than  their  names,  excepting 
such  as  dwelt  immediately  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Black  Sea. 

9.  The  various  sizes  of  these  countries  compared  with  each 
other,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  EUROPE. 


Britannics  Insulse    - 

Dacia  -        -       - 

Gallia  .        -        - 

Germania 

Grscia  et  Inaalie  - 

Hispania  et  Insulse 

lllyricum 

Italia  et  Inialve 

Macedonia    - 

Moesia 


Sq.  Miles. 

91,400 

87,000 

190,800 

190»900 

26,500 

171,400 

30,600 

89,600 

27,800 

41,600 


8q.  Miles. 

Noricum       -        - 

16,100 

Pannonia 

27,200 

RbBtia 

13,800 

Sarmatia  Earoptea 

200.000 

ScandtQavia  - 

80,000 

Thracia 

21,100 

VindeUeia     - 

ope 

10,400 

Total  in  Ancient  Ear 

1,316,200 

10.  The  principal  rirers  of  Europe  arc,  in  Spain,  the  Iberus 
Ehro,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  caused  tho 
whole  country  to  be  called  Iberia :  the  Durius  Douro,  the  Tagus 
Tagus  [or  Tajo],  the  Anas  Chtaaiana,  and  Bsetis  Ghuidalquivirf 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  Oaul  are, 
the  Garumna  Garonne,  Liger  Loire^  Sequana  Seine,  and  Mosa 
Meusey  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and  British  Oceans;  and 
the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Amongst  the  most  important  rivers  in  Albion  are,  the  Tamesis 
Thames,  the  Sabrina  Severn,  and  the  Glota  or  Clyde :  in  leme 
we  find  the  Sena  Shannon.  The  greatest  rivers  of  Germany  arc, 
the  Rhenus  Rhine,  the  frontier  between  it  and  Gaul;  theVisurgis 
Weser,  Albis  EWe,  Viadrus  Oder,  and  Vistula  Vistula,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sarmatia  Europsea : 
the  first  three  of  these  run  into  the  German  Ocean,  the  last  two 
into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  great  river  of  Italy  is,  the  Padns  (or 
Eridanus)  Po,  which  flows  into  the  Hadriatic ;  those  of  the 
peninsula  the  Arnus  Amo,  and  the  Tiberis  Tiber  (or  Tevere), 
which  run  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  by  far  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  known  to  the  ancients,  is  the  Danubius  (or  Ister) 
Danube^  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Gaul  and  Germany^ 
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seimmtes   tlie    latter    countrj  from  Viodelicia,    Noricam,    and 

Pan^nonift,   and  flows  with  an  Easterly  course  between  MoBaia 

and  Dacia  into  the  Euxine  Sea«    In  Sarmatia,  we  meet  with  the 

Hypanis  {y.  Bogus)  Bouqj  and  the  ereat  Borysthenes  (▼.  Dana- 

pru)  I}nieprj    which   both  emptj  tnemaelves  into  the  Euxine 

oea;  the  Tanais  or  DoUf  flowing  into  the  Palua  Maeotis.    Besides 

these  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Ca- 

rambucis    JDvina^   which  runs  past  Archangel  into  the  Frozen 

Ocean,  as  well  as  with  the  Cheainus  or  Southern  Dvina^  the 

Rhubon  Niemen^  which  both  run  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the 

Rha  or  Volgoj  which  enters  the  Caspian  Sea. 

11.  The  following  tabic  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  actual, 
and  comparatiye  lengths  of  these  rivers : 

SYNOPTICAL.  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF  EUROPE. 


" 

MUes. 

Miles. 

AJMM,Blb€   - 

640 

Rha,  Volga      ... 

2,100 

Anas,  GmadUna 

470 

Rhemis,  Rhine 

737 

330 

Rhodaniu,  Rhone 

442 

Bogus,  Bouff     -        -        - 

470 

RbuboD,  Niemen 

515 

Borytthenes,  Dniepr 

1,260 

Sabrina,  Severn 

185 

Carambacu,  JMna    - 

915 

SaTiia,  Save      ... 

450 

ChettDQi,  Dcima 

554 

Sena,  Shantion 

192 

l>aDiibiiH,  Dannie    - 

1,700 

Sequana,  Seine 

416 

Dravvsy  Vrave 

380 

Taguf ,  Tagtte  -         -        . 

530 

Dnrios,  Douro 

410 

Tametis,  Thamee 

204 

Garvmna,  Garonne    - 

330 

Tanais,  Don      -        r        . 

1,260 

Glatm,  dyde     -       •        - 

83 

TiberU,  Tiber  • 

215 

Ibems,  Biro     .        .        - 

370 

Tibiscna,  Theiee 

570 

Ldger,  Loire     •       -        - 

540 

Yiadriu,  Oder  .        -        - 

503 

lioBa,  Meuae    -        -         - 

511 

Vistula,  Vistula 

576 

Ptedos,  Po 

370 

Visargis,  Weeer 

440 

Povata,  Pruih 

430 

MODERN   EUROPE. 

12.  Thb  Western  States.  Tiie  basis  of  the  present  Political 
Divisions  of  Europe  will  be  fonnd  to  accord,  in  a  general  man* 
Der,  with  that  of  tlie  ancient  Countries  above  described.  In  the 
Westernmost  part  of  the  continent^  is  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal^ 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  ancient  Lusitania,  one  of  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Hispania  was  divided.  To  the  £.  of  it  13  the 
Kingdom  of  8pain,  The  Kingdom  of  France  lies  to  the  N.  of 
SpaiUy  and  corresponds  eenerallv  with  ancient  Gaul,  except  that 
it  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory  to  the  East,  which  is  now 
reckoned  to  Switzerland,  and  another  portion  to  the  N.  £.,  which 
now  belongs  to  Belgium  and  to  tlie  Oerman  States ;  but^  on  the 
other  hand>  it  claims  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica,  which  was  for- 
merly under  the  dominion  of  Italy.  To  the  £.  of  France  lies  the 
Republic  of  Switzerland  (or  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  composed  of  parts  of  ancient  Gaul  and  Rhsstiai 
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To  the  N.  E.  of  France  is  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium^  within  the 
limits  of  Gaul :  and  further  North  is  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  or 
The  Netherlands^  in  the  ancient  divisions  of  Gallia  and  Germania. 
To  the  N.  of  France  lies  the  Kingdom  of  Great  BHtain  and 
Ireland^  the  ancient  Britannicae  Insnlaey  including  England^ 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  There  are  three  small  islands 
belonging  to  Britain,  in  the  English  Channel,  and  only  a  small 
distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast  of  France;  their  names  are 
Ghiernsey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney. 

13.  The  Central  States.  Qtrmany  is  now  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  independent  states,  some  exceedingly  diminutive, 
whilst  others  are  of  very  considerable  magnitude  and  importance  ; 
they  are  all  formed  into  a  Federative  Body,  governed  by  a  Diet. 
Above  them  is  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprising  the  old 
peninsula  of  the  Cimbri,  and  some  of  those  islands  which  the 
ancients  reckoned  to  Scandia.  To  the  S.  of  it  lie  the  two  Grand 
Duchies  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz  and  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, 
the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  occupies  the  whole  N.  £.  part  of  Ger- 
many, extending  some  distance  beyond  the  Vistula,  It  likewise 
possesses  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  the  Rhine  (called  Rhine-' 
Prussia)  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  petty  states  of  Ger^ 
many.  To  the  £.  of  the  petty  states  lies  the  Kingdom  oi  Saxony, 
To  the  S.  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  is  the  extensive  empire  of 
Austria,  stretching  far  bevond  the  limits  of  ancient  Germany  to 
the  Eastward,  and  includm^  the  N.  E.  part  of  Italy.  Between 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Rhine,  lie  the  Kingdoms  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 

14.  The  Southern  States.  Italy  is  likewise  divided  into  several 
states,  varying  much  in  dignity  and  magnitude.  That  part  of  it 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Po,  and  East  of  the  Ticino,  is  called 
the  Lombardo'Venetian  Kingdom^  and  belongs  to  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  To  the  W.  of  it,  touching  upon  Switzerland,  Prance, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  lie  Piedmont,  Genoa^  Savoy^  and  the 
other  provinces  which  constitute  the  continental  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Island  of  Sardinia  forming  its  remain- 
der. To  the  S.  of  the  Po,  and  East  of  the  Sardiniaii  territory, 
are  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  of  Modena,  and  of  Lucca :  to  the  S- 
of  these  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  The  States  of  the 
Church,  governed  by  the  Pope,  comprise  the  central  part  of  Italy, 
from  the  Mouths  of  the  Po  to  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  King« 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (or  of  Naples)  includes  the  Southern 
peiTt  of  Italy,  and  the  I.  oi  Sicily.  To  the  S.  of  Sicily  are  the 
Maltese  Islands,  which  belong  to  the  Etiglish,  Malta  and  Gozo, 
To  the  S.  of  Austria  lies  the  European  portion  of  the  Empire  of 
Turkey,  composed  of  the  Thracian  provinces  on  the  Danube, 
together  with  Macedonia,  parts  of  lllyricum,  Epirus,  and  Thes- 
saly,  Crete,  and  several  islands  in  the  JEgm^n  Sea.  To  the  S.  of 
Turkey  is  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the  Southern  part 
of  ancient  Greece,  with  Euboea  and  the  Cyclades.  To  the  W .  of 
Greece  is  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (or  of  the  Seveii 
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Islands^  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

15.  Northern  States.  To  the  E.  of  Prussioy  Austria^  and 
Turkey^  ia  the  enormous  Empire  of  European  JRuma^  extending 
to  the  utmost  Eastern  limits  of  the  continent  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  Frozen  Sea*  The  Kingdom  oi  Sweden  and  Norway  includes 
theereat  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  West  of  i^u««{a,  and 
to  the  N-  of  Prussia  and  Denmark, 

16.  The  superficial  extent,  and  the  probable  population  of  each 
country  in  Europe  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Souls. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Souls. 

AfiMiria,  Empire  of           ->         - 

197.000 

28,701,115 

257,800 

36,514,460 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of  - 

4.350 

1,000,000 

5,904 

1.356,943 

Bavaria,  Kingdom  of       -         - 

22350 

3,500,000 

29,600 

4,559,452 

Belgium,  Kingdom  of      - 

9,450 

3,776,168 

11,300 

4,359,090 

Briiish  Empire        ... 

91,700 

24,415,106 

120.350 

27,621,862 

Ckurek,  States  of  the 

13.300 

2.500.000 

17,500 

3,006,771 

Denmark^  Kingdom  of     - 

18,250 

1,937,283 

21,650 

2,296,597 

Firanee,  Kingdom  of         -         - 

160,300 

31,851.545 

207,250 

35,781.628 

Germany,  Petty  States  of 

13,000 

3,185,525 

212,350 

7,500,000 

Greece,  Kingdom  of         -         - 

14,200 

496,000 

18,200 

1,002,112 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of      - 

11,500 

1,434,126 

14,850 

1,819.253 

Holland,  Kingdom  of      - 

8.000 

2,130.880 

13.600 

3,397,851 

Ionian  iMlandt,  Republic  of  the 

870 

227,000 

1,000 

219.797 

Lmxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of  • 

1,550 

298.952 

1,850 

7,600 

Marine,  Republic  of  San 

40 

7,000 

22 

641,077 

Mecklenburg-  Slrelilz  SfSchwer- 

in.  Grand  Duchies  of   - 

4,350 

429,769 

5,600 

586,453 

Modena,  Duchy  of,  with  Masw 

and  Carrara        ... 

1,820 

380,000 

2,317 

350.000 

Naples,  Kingdom  of         -         - 

31.700 

7,160.794 

31,350 

8,704,472 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of     - 

1,730 

217.769 

2.450 

285.149 

Parma,  Duchy  of    - 

1.840 

440,000 

2.250 

t        507,881 

Portugal,  Kingdom  of     - 

26,200 

3.683,400 

36.100 

1     3,471,203 

Pruuia,  Kingdom  of        -        - 

83.300 

10,586,071 

107.950 

1  16.935.420 

BMUtia,  Empire  of   - 

1,319.500 

55,716,322 

2,090.000 

,  60,604.702 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of      -        - 

23,900 

4,100,000 

29,100 

4.916.084 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of        -        - 

4,400 

1,233,259 

6,750 

1,987.832 

Spain,  Kingdom  of           -        - 

145,100 

13,732.172 

182.750 

1  13,959,219 

SpUzbergen     -        -        -        - 

16,500 

— 

— 

1        — 

Sweden  \  Norway,  Kingdom  of 

220,800 

3,774,910 

297,500 

;     4.811,012 

Switzerland,  Republic  of 

12.800 

1.945,260 

15.250 

'     1,417,754 

Turkey,  Empire  of  - 

162,600 

9,394  000 

197,600 

15.500,000 

T\ucany,  Grand  Duchy  of 

6.320 

1,275.000 

9.150 

1,815,686 

Wurtemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of  - 

6.170 

1,395.462 

7,650 

1,733,263 

Total  in  Modem  Europe  - 

2,635,700  221,217,888 

3,957,093 1267,670,628 

It  is  presumed  that  the  square  miles  in  the  above  and  following  tables  are 
get^^phical,  of  60  to  a  degree  at  the  Equator ;  the  parallel  column  is  in  English 
miles,  69  j  to  a  degree. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ASIA. 


1.  Asia  was  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Rhipsei  M%  the 
Rivers  Rha  and  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  MfiBBeLU,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  the  Isthmus  of  SueZy  and  the  Arabian  Gulf:  on  the  South 
by  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean :  on  the  East  by  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  Sinae  and  Seres;  and  on  the  North  by 
the  Terra  incognita  of  Scythia.  Though  it  was  much  lar^rer 
than  either  of  the  other  Quarters,  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted,  they  nevertheless  fancied  it  much  less  than  Europe ; 
probably  from  their  being  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
particular  provinces  of  the  latter  continent,  than  with  those  of  the 
former,  ns  oy  far  the  greater  part  of  Asia  was  only  known  to  them 
irom  the  reports  of  their  merchants.  As  Asia  is  the  largest 
Quarter  of  tlie  Globe,  so  also  is  it  the  most  dignified  ;  in  it,  man- 
kind had  their  origin,  kingdoms  and  empires  took  their  rise,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  first  taught — but,  above  all,  in  it  Almighty 
God  revealed  His  will,  His  power,  and  His  mercy  to  man,  and 
in  it,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Son  of  God  accomplished  tlie 
recovery  of  our  fieillen  race. 

2.  Asia  was  noted  amons  the  ancients  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil',  and  as  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  of  verv  remote  antiquity :  the 
Lydians  asserted  that  it  was  derived  from  Ausius,  one  of  their 
kings,  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  deduced  it  from  Asia, 
one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  who  married  lapetus,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  &o.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally used  to  denote  only  a  small  part  of  Asia  Minor',  probably 
the  province  of  Lydia,  for  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  we 
find  the  Asia  Palus*  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period,  besides  a 
tribe  called  Asiones,  who  latterly  joined  the  Mseonians.  It  is 
thought  likewise  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  whole  continent, 
after  the  Ionian  colonists  wandered  from  Greece  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  or  Lydia;  when,  from  their  being  said  by  their  country- 
men to  have  settled  in  Asia,  this  name  came  finally  to  be  applied 
to  the  continent  itself;  it  is  so  used  by  iEschylus  and  Pindar. 
Asia  Minor  is  sometimes  called  Asia,  as  is  also  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  which  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  was  by  them  after- 
wards named  Asia  Proconsularis. 

»  Hot.  Evitt,  I.  iu.  5.     SaL  I.  yii.  19.  »  Virgil.  JSn.  II.  557. 

'  Horn,  n,  B.  461. 
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3.  In  the  early  timen,  Asia  seems  to  have  been  distingubbed, 
as  it  is  by  us  at  the  present  day,  merely  by  tbe  relative  term  The 
Eastj  or  the  country  towards  the  Sun-rising,  irpog  'Hw  r'  'HcXidF 
Tt*\  the  orie^m   of  the  name  Asia  is  derived  by  some  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Khazr,  signifying  the  Central  Landy  but  there 
seems  little  reason  to  justify  this  appelhition. — Some  of  the  early 
authors  make  tbe  Phasis  the  boundary  of  Asia  towards  Europe, 
as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  (^ct.  8)  ;  but 
the  ffenerally  received  notions  removed  it  farther  Westward,  to 
the  TanaiB.  There  was  also  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  limit  between  Asia  and  Africa.     The  narrow  Isth- 
mus  of  SueZf  extending  from  the,  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  pointed  out  by  nature  as  the  true  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  continents,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  ancients ;  but,  as  they  found  here  neither  river  nor  moun- 
tain to  serve  as  an  actual  barrier,  they  pushed  the  boundary 
farther  Westward  to  the  Nile. 

4.  Amonffst  the  principal  mountains  of  Asia  we  may  mention 
M^.  Taurus  ,  now  called  Ramadan  Ogluy  Kurin^  &c.,  which  takes 
its  rise  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Sacrum  Pr.  C. 
Khelidonia^  the  S.  £.  promontory  of  Lycia :  hence  it  runs  with 
an  Easterly  direction  tnrough  the  whole  Southern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  crosses  the  Euphrates  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  assumes  in  the  last  province  the  name  of  Masius 
£^aradja  Dag.    Towards  the  head  of  the  Tigris   it  joins  M*. 
Niphates  and  the  Carduchii  Montes  Jeudi  M%  whence  it  throws 
ont  a  spur  to  the  S.  E.  which  is  extended  in  the  great  range  of 
Zagros  Aiagha  Daa^  on  the  confines  of  Media;  tnis  last  subse« 
quently  traverses  tne  whole  S.  part  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of 
India,  where  it  joins  the  Sulieman  range,  which  forms  the  West- 
em  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.     In  the  Eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  whicli,  running  for  some 
distance  almost  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Taurus,  is  called  the 
Anti-Taurus;  it  trends,  however,  to  the  North  East,  past  the 
springs  of  the  Euphrates,  and  finally  connects  itself  with  M^ 
Caucasns.     M*.  Caucasus  %  which  still  preserves  its  name,  runs 
across  the  isthmus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  is 
connected  towards  the  South  with  several  ranges  of  Mountains ; 
amongst  these  rises  the  lofty  Ararat  AgH  Dag^  in  Armenia.    The 
ridge  which   strikes  off  hence  to  the  Eastward,  is  known   as 
Caspius  M.  EUmrz  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but 
its  continuation  through  the  N.  part  of  Persia,  is  called  Paropa- 
misus  and  Caucasus  Hindoo  Coosh.    It  attains  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion on  the  N.  frontier  of  India,  where  it  is  called  Emodi  Montes, 
or  the  Himaleh  Mountains^  and  is  remarkable  as  being  tbe  highest 
known  land  in  the  whole  world.    The  Imaus  O^.  Altai  M*.  is  a 
range  of  the  Emodi  M'.,  which  quits  them  towards  the  springs  of 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  stretches  in  a  N.  E.  direction  across 

j^  ,  II  -  -         -     ■  ■■---  ■  ^■■^■-  ■■»■         —  -  ^  I     ■         ^^m^^^  m        11      ^^^^^^^^^1^ 

«  M&m.  ffym.  in  ApolL  436.  *  Ovid.  Met.  11.  217. 

«  Chudian.  in  R^.  I.  153. 
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Scytbia  or  Mongolia,  till  it  joins  the  great  ridge  of  Sayansk  or 
Yahlonnoy.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  nothing  con- 
cerning this  last  ridge  of  mountains ;  it  separates  Mongolia  from 
Siberioy  and  after  coasting  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  termi* 
nates  in  JEast  Cape,  the  E.  extremity  of  the  whole  continent. 

6.  The  elevations  of  these,  and  some  other  great  mountains  of 
Asia,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table  : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  ASIA. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

AmanuB,    M.,   Almadaghy 

Ida  M.,  Kaz  Lag 

4,960 

(highest  p*. ) - 

7,500 

Imaus,  M.,  Gt,  Altai  {He- 

- 

Ararat  M.,  Agri  Dag 

10,567 

Utzkoi,  highest  pS) 

10,730 

Arg»us,  M.,  Brdjiifh 

9.500 

Keeney  Balloo ,  JIf . ,  in  Borneo 

12,500 

Avaiaha,  Af.,  in  Kamtchatka 

9,600 

Libanus,  "M.,,  Lebanon  (high- 

Beering'$, /.,  Peak  of 

6»000 

est  pt.)  -        -        -        - 

9,525 

Bettigo,  Mm  Western  Ghauts 

Malea  M.,  AdanCs  Peak    - 

7,000 

(highest  pt.) 

6,500 

Mowna  Boa  in  Owhyhee   - 

16,474 

Carmelos,  M.,  Carmel 

2,200 

Olympus    M.    (BithynisB), 

Casios,  M.,  Ocral     - 

6,000 

'Tsheshish    - 

6.500 

CaspiiiH  M. ,  Elburz  CDema- 

Ophir,  M.,  in  Sumatra    '^- 

13,842 

vmndf  highest  p^) 

9,500 

Oradii  M*.,  Eastern  Ghauts 

Caucasus,     M.,     Caucasus 

(highest  pt.) - 

4,450 

(highest  pt.)  -        -        - 

9,590 

Otaheite,  Peak  of      - 

10.895 

Corycus  M.  (Lydise) 

2,250 

Parmesan  A/.,  in  Banka    - 

10,000 

Cragus  M. 

5,940 

PS'tcha  M.,  in  China 

15,000 

Bgmont  M,,  New  Zealand  - 

1 1,500 

Pieria  M.,  Arsous 

5,550 

Emodi  M>.,  Himaleh  (high- 

Quelpert, Peak  of     - 

6.400 

est  pt.)          -        -        - 

26,462 

Sinai  M.,  8t.  Catharine     - 

6,000 

Fusi  M.  (highest  in  Japan) 

8,000 

Solyma  M.,  Takialu  - 

7,800 

Gete  Af.,  in  Java 

8,500 

Taurus  M.,  Bamadan  Oglu 

Hermon,  M.,  Heish  - 

8,950 

(highest  pt.) . 

8.500 

Horeb,  M.,  Om  Shomar    - 

4;000 

Tabor  M.,  Tor- 

2,750 

6.  The  principal  countries  in  Asia  known  to  the  ancients  were, 
Asia  Minor,  which  still  maintains  its  name,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  continent,  between  the  Euxine,  ^gSBan,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas  ;  to  the  South  of  it  lay  Syria  Syria,  and  still  farther  South, 
Arabia  Arabia,  the  shores  of  which  last  are  washed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  to  the  East  of  Asia  Minor,  were  tbe  provinces 
of  Armenia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  now  Armenia,  Georgia^ 
and  Datighistan.  Below  these,  to  the  East  of  Syria  and  tbe  upper 
part  of  Arabia,  were  the  three  provinces  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Babylonia,  now  Kourdistan,  Al  Oezira,  and  Irak  Arabia 
which  last  extended  to  ihe  Persian  Gulf:  they  were  watered  by 
the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  from  their  having 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  they  are  sometimes 
mentioned  collectively  under  the  name  of  Assyria.  To  the  East 
of  the  Assyrian  provinces  lay  the  great  empire  of  Persia,  now 
Persia  and  Cdbul,  which  extended  nearly  as  far  East  as  the 
Indus;  to  it  belonged  the  provinces  of  Media  Irak  Ajemi, 
Susiana  Khuxistan,r^Tm  Fars,  Carmania  Kerman,   Partfaia 
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Khoreuan^    Hyrcania  AUrabadf  Ariana  Cabul,  and   Gedrosia 
Mekran. 

7.  To  the  £ast  of  the  Persian  provinces  was  India^  divided  by 
the  Ganges  into  two  parts :  the  Westernmost  of  these  was  called 
India  intra  Gangem,  and  corresponded  generally  with  what  we 
call  India ;  the  £astemmost  was  called  India  extra  Gangem,  and 
included  Thibet  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Birman  Empire, 
Beyond  India,  to  the  Eastward,  were  the  dominions  of  the  Sinie 
or  Cochin-  Chinese,  beyond  whose  frontier  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  possessed  very  little  knowledge :  they  seem  also  to  have  been 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  East  India  Islands,  excepting 
Sumatra^  which  they  called  labadii  1.,  and  the  Northern  part  of 
which  alone  they  seem  to  have  heard  of.    To  the  N.  of  the  Sinse 
was  Serica,  which  was  likewise  a  part  of  China  and  Chinese 
Tartary,     To  the  W.  of  this,  above  India  and  Persia,  were  the 
vast  yet   little  known  regions  of  Scythia,  now  called   Chinese 
Tartary  and  Tartary  Proper ;  they  were  divided  by  Mt.  Imaus 
into  Scythia  intra,  and  Scythia  extra  Imauro,  the  former  being 
to  the  Westward.    That  part  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum  which 
bordered  upon  India,  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Sacs  and  Massagetse :  to  the  West  of  them  were  the  two  provinces 
of  Sogdiana  JBohhara,  and  Bactriana  Balkh,  which  were  only 
separated  from  the  Persian  province  Ariana  by  the  range  of  the 
Paropamisus.     Sarmatia  Asiatica  corresponded  with  the  Western 
part  of  Asiatic  Russiit,  being  divided  from  Sarmatia  Europsea 
by  the  Tanais.     The  ancients  left  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
enormous  provinces  Sarmatia,  Scythia,  and  Serica,  quite  undeter- 
mined towards  the  North;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known 
but  little  about  the  countries  themselves,  excepting  what  they 
heard  from  the  confused  accounts  of  those  travellers,  who  traded 
in  silk  and  other  Indian  merchandize. 

8.  The  various  sizes  of  these  countries,  compared  with  each 
other,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  ASIA. 


Sq.  Mttes. 

Sq.  MUes. 

Albania 

-        -        - 

23,200 

India  intra  Gangem 

966,400 

Arabia  - 

.        .        - 

834,400 

Media  -        -        -        - 

117,900 

Ariana  - 

... 

224,600 

Mesopotamia 

40,500 

Armenia 

... 

66,300 

Parthia          -        -         - 

86,400 

Asia  Minor 

.        .        - 

164,500 

Persia  -        -        -        - 

70,100 

Aasyria 

-        -        - 

35,200 

Sacarum  Regio 

289,000 

Babylonia 

-        -        - 

26,300 

Sarmatia  Asiatica  - 

303,000 

Bactriana 

-        -        - 

51,400 

Scythia  extra  Imaom 

695,000 

Cannania 

.        »        • 

74,500 

Scythia  intra  Imaum 

434,000 

Coldtis 

«        .        " 

8,400 

Serica  .        -        .        - 

434,000 

CTpms 

.        .        - 

3,000 

Sinamm  Regio 

117,000 

Gedrosia 

-        -        - 

92,200 

Sogdiana       ... 

129,700 

Hyrcania 

- 

24,200 

Sosiana         ... 

30,900 

labadii  I. 

.        -        - 

52,000 

12,200 

849,200 

Syria    .        -        -        - 

55,800 

loeria  -        -         -        - 
India  extra  G«ngem 

Total  in  Ancient  Asia 

6^11,300 

14  Asia. 

9.  The  principal  rivers  of  Asia  are,  in  Asia  Minor,  tLe  Ualys 
Kizil  Irmak  which  runs  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Maeander^ 
Mendere  which  runs  into  the  ^gsean  Sea:  in  Syria, the  Orontes* 
(or  Axius)  Aaszy^  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  opposite 
Cyprus ;  and  the  Jordanes  Jordan  (or  8herya)j  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  river  of  any  consequence 
in  Arabia;  the  longest  is  called  the  Aftan^  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  besides  the  Rha 
Volgaj  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  partly  in  Europe, 
there  are  the  Hypanis  Kvhan^  and  Alonta  Terek  ;  the  latter  runs 
into  the  Caspian,  the  former  into  the  Palus  Maeolis.  The  two 
ereat  rivers  of  Armenia,  the  Cyrus  Kur^  and  the  Araxes  '  Aras, 
both  enter  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  Assyria,  we  find  the  Euphrates 
Euphrates  (or  Fr at),  and  the  Tigris  *•  Tigris  (or  Teer\  which 
botb  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  one  mouth.  The  Amardus 
Sufeed  of  Media,  and  the  Socanda  Attruck  of  Hvrcania,  are 
small  rivers  ;  they  run  into  the  S.  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
former  on  the  West,  and  the  latter  on  the  East  side.  The  two 
great  rivers  of  Ariana,  the  Aria  Serij  and  the  Etymandrus 
Melmundj  terminate  in  inland  seas,  and  never  reach  the  ocean. 
Above  these  are  the  Oxus  or  Jihorij  and  the  laxartes  or  Sihon, 
which  both  enter  the  Aral  Sea,  though  it  is  supposed  by  many 
that  the  former  once  ran  into  the  Caspian :  the  Daix  Oural  (or 
Jaih)  is  an  unimportant  river,  though  of  some  magnitude,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Oural  M\  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

10.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  India,  is  the  famous  river  Indus 
InduSy  which  rises  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  and  having  broken 
through  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus,  enters  the  sea  by 
several  mouths.  Below  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Erymanthus 
Bunwas,  Namadus  Nerhuddah,  and  Nanaguna  Tapty,  which 
traverse  the  Western  side  of  India,  and  discharge  tneir  waters 
into  the  Erythraean  Sea :  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula 
are  the  Chaberis  Cauvery,  Mesolus  Kistna,  Goaris  Godavery,  and 
Manada  Mahanuddy,  which  all  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Ganges"  Ganges  rises  in  the  Emodi  Montes  (as  does  also  its 
great  tributary,  the  Jomanes  or  Jvmna),  and,  having  separated 
the  two  immense  provinces  of  India,  empties  itself  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal^  to  which  it  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Gkmgeticus 
Sinus.  In  India  extra  Gangem  were  the  Dyardanes  Burram- 
pooter,  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  likewise  runs  into  the  Bav 
of  Bengal ;  the  Sabaracus  or  Irrawaddy,  which  flows  through 
tne  Birman  Empire  into  Sabaracas  Sinus  O.  of  Martahan ;  and 
the  Serus  Maygue,  which  runs  through  Siam  jnto  the  Great 
OulfofSiam.  The  river  Cotiaris  is  now  called  tlie  Cambodia^ 
from  Its  running  through  Cambodia  into  the  China  Sea,  The 
Bautisus  Hoang^Ho  or  Yellow  was  the  largest  river  in  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  they  had  no  notion  of  its  immense 


7  Ovid.  H§roid.  IX.  55.  >  Cfaudian.  de  III.  Conf.  ffanor.  70. 

•  Virff,  JSn.  VIII.  728.        »«>  Virff.  Eel,  I.  63.        "  Ovid,  Tritt,  V.  iu,  23. 
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size,  having  been  acquainted  with  only  tho  upper  part  of  its 
course ;  it  mns  into  the  YeJUm  Sea. 

11.  But  besides  these  there  are  seTeral  other  immense  rivers,  of 
which  the  ancients,  probahlj,  never  so  much  as  even  heard.  The 
Tang'tse^JKiang^  which  rises  in  Tibet  close  to  the  source  of  the 
Bautisus  Hoang-JEEoj  is  the  longest  river  in  the  Eastern  Bemi- 
H^here,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  a  little  below  Nankin,  In  the 
Eastern  part  of  Mongoliay  is  the  Amoor  or  SagaliUf  which  rises 
in  the  Yahlonn€>y  Mountains^  and  runs  with  an  Easterly  course 
into  the  Chalf  of  Tartary  opposite  the  /•  of  Sagalin.  In  Siberia 
there  are  many  large  rivers,  which  flow  Northward  into  the 
Froxen  Ocean^  from  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  pro* 
vince  on  the  Southward.  Amongst  these  we  may  name  the  Ko' 
{tma,  which  is  next  to  Kamtcliatka,  the  Lena^  the  Toungouska^ 
the  Eniseiy  the  Obey  and  the  Irtish, 

12.  The  following  table  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actual  and 
comparative  lengths  of  these  rivers : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OP  ASIA. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

4fUm       .... 

350 

Indixi,  Indus    .        .        • 

1,700 

AioDtB,  lerek  ... 

330 

Jomanes,  Jumna 

750 

Amardna,  Sufeed 

350 

Jordanes,  Jordan 

111 

Amoor     .        .        •        - 

2,243 

JriUh       .... 

2,110 

Anxes,  Atom    ... 

600 

Kolima    .... 

700 

Aria,  HeH        ... 

385 

Lena        .        -        -        - 

2,069 

Bautisus,  Hoang-Ho 

2,900 

Mfeander,  Mendere  - 

180 

Chaberis,  Cauoery     - 

468 

Manady,  Mahanuddy 

725 

Cotiaris,  Cambodia    - 

2,300 

Mesolus,  Kiatnah 

686 

Cyms,  Kttr      ... 

550 

Namadus,  Ntrbuddah 

660 

Daix,  Ourai     ... 

964 

Nanaguna,  Tapty     . 

410 

2,000 

Obe         -        -        -        - 

2,179 

Smisti      .        .         .         - 

3,115 

Orontes,  AMzy 

225 

ErymanthuB,  Btinwa» 

265 

OzTis,  Jihon     •        -        - 

1,300 

Etymandras,  Helmund 

700 

Rha,  Volya      - 

2,100 

Enphrates,  Euphratea 

1,530 

Sabaracos,  Trrawaddy 

2,030 

(ranges,  Oangea 

1,650 

Seras,  Maygue 

905 

Goaris,  Godavery 

723 

Socanda,  Attruek      - 

240 

H^js,  Kizil  Irmak  - 

570 

Tigris,  TtyrU  -        .        . 

1,000 

H3rpaniB,  Kuban 

380 

Thungouaka     ... 

1,250 

lazartes,  Sikon 

1,000 

Yang'iH-Kiang 

3,237 

MODERN   A8IA. 

13,  The  foundation  of  the  existing  divisions  of  Asia  may  he 
readily  traced  in  those,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  obtaining 
amongst  the  ancients.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  still  preserve  their 
names,  and  form,  together  with  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  the  Asiatio  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Below  it  lies  the  vast  country  of  Arabia^  ruled  by  its 
own  independent  chiefs  or  Imams*  To  the  East  of  Thtrkey  and 
Arabia  is  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  extending  as  &r  as  the  borders 
of  the  ancient  Anana  and  Gedrosia :  it  contains  the  seven  pro- 
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vinceBofAzerbijan,  Gkilafiy  Mazanderan^  Khorasan,  Irak^  Far$j 
and  Kerman,  To  the  East  of  Persia  are  the  two  great  provinces 
Affghanistan  and  Baloochistan.  India  follows  next  to  the 
Eastward,  extending  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the 
Himaleh  Mountains  to  the  Ocean ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  under  the  dominion,  or  protection,  of  Oreat  Britain^  whose 
dominions  now  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irranmddy, 

14.  Still  farther  East  is  the  J3irman  Empire^  including  JBirmah 
and  Pegu;  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Cambodiaf  LaoSy  Cochin- 
China^  and  Tonkin  [or  the  Empire  of  Annam  as  they  are  some- 
times called] ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  or  Malacca :  all 
these  compose  the  great  Trans- Oangetic  peninsula  of  India. 
Above  it  is  the  Empire  of  China^  washed  on  the  East  by  the 
Pacific  Oceany  and  on  the  South  by  the  China  Sea;  it  is  called 
China  Proper y  in  contradistinction  to  Chinese  Tartar y  or  Mon* 
golia^  which  is  subject  to  it.  This  last  is  a  vast  extent  of  country^ 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  East,  to  the  rid^e 
of  mountains  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Irtish  on  the  Wi-st ; 
and  from  the  great  mountain-ran^c  of  Yablonnoy  and  Sayansk 
on  the  North,  to  the  Himaleh  Mountains  and  the  Chinese  WaU 
on  the  South.  To  the  west  o(  Mongolia,  and  extending  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  is  Independent  Tartary  or  Tartaria  Proper, 
which  touches  to  the  South  on  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Cabuly 
and  to  the  North  on  the  Rxissian  province  of  Tobolsk.  The  whole 
Northern  part  of  Asia  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  is 
hence  called  Russia  in  Asia  or  Asiatic  Russia :  it  is  likewise 
named  Siberia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Frozen 
Oceany  on  the  East  by  the  PacifiCy  on  the  South  by  the  mountains 
of  Yablonnoy  and  Sayansk y  and  on  the  West  by  the  Ouralian 
Chain,  which  (as  wc  have  already  seen)  separates  Asia  from 
Europe, 

16.  To  the  S.  E.  of  the  continent  of  Asia  is  a  group  of  immense 
islands,  which  are  commonly  described  as  the  East  India  Islands, 
though  some  have  chosen  to  call  them  by  the  collective  name  of  Aus- 
tralasia. The  nearest  of  them  to  the  continent  is  Sumatra,  which  is 
only  separated  from  Java  by  a  narrow  strait :  to  the  E.  of  Sumatra 
lie  Borneo y  Celebes^  Oilolo^  New  Guineay  &c.,  and  to  the  South  of 
all  these  is  the  enormous  island  of  AustraliayJ[ or  New  Holland,  as 
it  is  called),  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  all  Eunope  put  together ; 
below  it  lies  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  Several  of  these  islands  belong 
to  the  Dutch,  but  the  dominion,  which  they  claim  over  many  of 
them,  is  rather  nominal  than  actual :  Australiay  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  some  others,  belonging  to  the  British.    To  the  North 
of  Borneo  lies  a  large  group  of  islands  caWed  the  Philippines, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards :  and  still  farther 
North,  off  the  coast  of  Chinese  Tartary,  is  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
consisting  of  several  islands,  as  Nipon,  Jessoy  Kiusiuy  Sikokcy  and 
others.     The  name  of  Polynesia  is  applied  to  those  extensive 
chains  of  islands  which  lie  scattered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between 
the   Equator  and    the   Southern  Tropic,    to  the   Eastward  of 
New  Chiinea  and  Australia :   it  is  also  considered  by  some  as 
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including  the  islands  to  the  N.  of  the  Eqaator,  and  E.  of  China 
and  Japan, 

16.  The  superficial  extent,  and   probable  population  of  each 
country  in  Asia^  vill  be  seen  bj  the  following  taole : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  ASIA. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Souls. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Sonls. 

Annam,  Empire  of  (inda. 

^ngCamUfodiatLaof^  &c.) 

235,200 

14,500,000 

98,000 

5,000,000 

Arabia     .... 

859,300 

11,000,000 

1,200,000 

12,000,000 

Autiraiia          ... 

2,323,800 

3,000,000 

3,000.000 

* 

B^QOcfnMitm    .        -        - 

115,000 

3,000,000 

160,000 

480,000 

BSrwmh^  Empire  of  - 

207,700 

10,500,000 

200.000 

3,000,000 

Horueo     .... 

217,900 

7,000,000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

J^gkamMian     ... 

313,600 

12,000,000 

225.000 

5,000.000 

Celebes     -        -        -         . 

57,900 

4,000,000 

73,000 

3,000.000 

CSllttia  Proper  ... 

954,300 

143,100,000 

5,260,000 

367,632.907 

CbcAin-CA^JM  and  Tonkin 

76,100 

2,500,000 

? 

? 

J^pan,  Empire  of      - 

103,800 

30,000,000 

266,500 

50,000,000 

Java         .... 

39,800 

4,500,000 

50,000 

9,530,781 

Hadia  and  CeyloH 

997,300 

136,500,000 

1,298,664 

143,921.661 

Malacca  -        .        .        . 

64,500 

2.500.000 

> 

• 

> 

• 

^em  Gmmea     ... 

247,300 

3,000.000 

? 

• 

^ew  Zeeiamd   .        .        • 

75,300 

500,000 

95.000 

120,000 

I^ermtt,  Kingdom  of  . 

433,200 

15,000,000 

450,000 

8,000,000 

PkiKppine  Islands     - 

82,100 

2,500,000 

120,000 

5,000,000 

^ohfme»ia  (including  all  the 
Atiatie  Islands  not  men- 

tioiied  in  this  Table)       - 

160,800 

10,000.000 

9 

• 

1,500,000 

UmaimmAna 

3,583,600 

13,000,000 

5,377.653 

4,662,066 

Sidom,  Kingdom  of    - 

61,200 

4,000,000 

190,000 

3,000,000 

Sumaira  .... 

120,200 

10,000.000 

125,000 

3,000,000 

Tkriary,  Ckituie 

2,808,000 

14.000,000 

t 

t 

ThtrUary,  Independent 

893,300 

5,500,000 

720,800 

4,000.000 

TStrkey,  Empire  of   • 

357,600 

14,000,000 

437,000 

16,050,000 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

19,300 

20,000 

27,000 

70,164 

Caspian  Sea      ... 

118,200 

. 

140,000 

— 

Total  in  Modem  Asia    - 

15,526,300 

475,620,000 

1  10,500,0«0 

t   850.000,000 

*  British  Cobnists,  in  1848 250,000 

in  1850 430,198 


•I 


,» 


-f  Included  In  China. 

y^^^ Most  of  the  above  estimates  are  mere  approximations  to  the  truth  ;  for 

(iiose  not  giren  the  elements  for  calculation  are  wanting. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


AFRICA  vel  LTBYA^ 


1 .  AFRICA  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  W.  and  8.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  Eaat  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea :  it  was  separated  from  Asia  bj 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  (which  is  only  60  miles  across),  though  many 
of  the  older  authors  made  the  Nile  the  common  boundary  between 
the  two  continents.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  than  the  Northern  half  of  Africa;  but,  according  to  some  of 
their  traditions*,  diey  had  completely  sailed  round  it  by  steering 
Westward  from  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  entering  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  after  a  perilous  navigation  of  three  years. 
Though  Africa  is  mora  than  three  times  as  lar^e  as  all  Europe,  it  is 
by  far  less  important,  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  uninhabited,  and 
a  vast  sandy  desert.  There  is  no  cultivation,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  river  or  spring,  all  the  rest  being  one  wide  tract 
of  utter  desolation ;  and  hence,  these  cultivated  places  appearing 
like  islands,  or  oomSj  in  the  great  desert,  caused  some  of  the 
ancients  to  compare  the  whole  continent  to  a  Panther's  skin, 
dotted  as  it  were  with  spots  of  fertility,  surrounded  by  a  brown 
and  burning  desert. 

2.  The  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  Africa  long  before 
the  Romans,  called  it  Libya.  The  two  names  (like  those  of  Europe 
and  Asia)  were  at  first  applied  only  to  portions  of  the  continent ; 
Libya  referring  alone  to  the  little  territory  of  Barca^  opposite  to 
Greece  (where  the  colony  of  Cyrene  was  latterly  founded),  and 
Africa  denoting  a  small  part  of  Tunis  opposite  Sicily,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  with  this  last  part  that  the 
Romans  were  first  acquainted :  and  hence,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Greeks  called  all  the  people  of  the  continent  Libyes, 
because  they  found  them  belonging  to  the  same  tawny  race  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  province,  where  they  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  them,  the  Romans,  for  the  same  reason^  named 
them  Africans. 

3.  The  names  Libya  and  Africa  (like  those  of  Europe  and  Aisia) 
were  both  said  to  be  derived  from  two  women,  who  once  figured 
in  the  mythological  history  of  the  continent;  but  there  are  much 
more  probable  reasons  given  for  their  adoption.    Libya  is  supposed 

*  Sil.  Itai.  L  194.    Hor.  Carm.  II.  iriii.  6.     Virg.  JSn.  IV.  37. 

«  Hmd.  IV.  AZ. 
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to  hare  been  so  called  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Lchabim  (or  L.nbim),  the  descendanto  of  Mizraim,  who  settled  in 
Egypt  ^  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  next  to  Sicily,  and  was 
first  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  i^ho  found  it  so  exceedingly 
frnitfuly  and  increased  this  fertility  so  mnch  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, that  in  the  course  of  years  it  became  the  greatest  granary  of 
Europe*,  and  the  place  whence  Rome  drew  vast  quantities  of 
corn ;  for  this  reason  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Phoenicians 
named  it  Africa,  from  a  word  in  their  language  which  signifies 
ears  of  com  ;  and  there  is  still  a  city  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
which  has  preserved  the  original  name  of  Africa  to  the  present 
day. 

^  4.  Amongst  the  principal  mountains  of  Africa  we  may  men* 
tion  Atlas  Mons  ^  M^.  Atlas  or  Tedla,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  North  Western  part  6f  the  continent  from  the  coast  opposite 
the  Fortunate  Islands  to  Carthage  and  Cape  Bon :  it  has  many 
branches  or  spurs,  the  Southernmost  of  which  serve  as  the  boun- 
daries between   the  cultivated   provinces  and  the  great  Libyse 
Deserta/  or  Desert  of  Sahara,    This  enormous  desert  extends 
nearly  fVom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Ni^ir,  being  about  2,600  miles  long, 
and  1,100  broad.    To  the  East  of  M^  Atlas  is  the  Mons  Ater,  now 
called  Soudah  and  Slack  HarutsK  which  partly  formed  the  boun* 
dary  between  the  old  provinces,  Tripolitana  and  Phazania,  as  it  does 
still  between   Tripoli  and  Fezzan,    The  ranges  of  mountains  in- 
closing the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  named  after  the  countries  which 
they  separated  from  it ;  thus,  the  Western  range  was  called  Libycus 
Mons,  and  the  Eastern  range  Arabicus  Mons  or  Oebel  Mokattem. 
Between  the  latter  and  the  Red  Sea  there  was  a  much   more 
elevated  chain,  which  furnished  the  kings  of  Egypt  not  only  with 
very  valuable  marble,  but  with  precious  stones  and  gold ;  it  had 
several  names,  as  Alabastrinus  Mons,  Porphyritus  Mons,  Niger 
Ijapis  Mons,  Smaragdus  Mons,  &c.    The  land  gradually  becomes 
more  high,  as  we  ascend  the  Nile ;  at  the  sources  of  which  it 
attains  such  a  great    elevation,    that  the  ancients   fancied   it 
tonched,  and  supported,  the  heavens ;  hence,  they  named  it  Lunse 
Pontes,  which  appellation  it  has  preserved  to  our  own  day,  in  that 
of  0^>el  Komri  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon :  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  known  it  by  several  names,  besides  that  of  the  Lunar 
mountains,  as  Barditus  M.,  Mesche  M.,  and  Ion  M.,  which  last 
may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  Kong  at  the  source  of  the  Nigir. 
There  is  another  chain  of  mountains  of  very  considerable  elevation, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  extending  along  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  coasts  of  Africa^  opposite  to  Madagascar  ;  it  is 
called  the  Mountains  of  Lifpata^  and  has  been  described  by  some, 
vrhimsically  enough,  as  the  Spine  of  the  World '. 

*  ffor.  Carm.  I.  i.  10.    Id,  Sat.  II.  iii.  87. 

*  Opid,  Met.  IV.  656.  »  Spemer,  Fatty  Queene,  11.  ii.  22. 

*  Very  mach  in  accordance  with  the  notion  in  Ovid.  Met.  I.  393,  of  itonei 
bcin^  the  bones  of  the  earth.    See  also  Note  4,  ntpra. 
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6.  The  elevation  of  theAe,  and  some  other  great  mountains  of 
Africa,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table ; 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS 

OF  AFRICA. 


Feet 

Feet. 

Adduo  M.  (Aby$iima) 

3,441 

Lupaiaf  M*.  of  - 

10,000 

Ater  M.  Soudah 

6,000 

Madagascar  (highest  pt.  in) 

11,000 

Atlas  M.,  Atlas  (highest  pt.) 

12,240 

Nieuwveldi(C,qf  GoodHope) 

10,000 

Cameroom  M.  {hiafra) 

13,000 

Pieoj  Pftak  of  (Azores) 

7,223 

Clarence  M.  (Fernando  Po) 

10,700 

Pouee  M.  (Mauritius) 

2,700 

Compaeberff  ( C.  qfGood  Hope) 

9,000 

Roggeveld  (  C.  of  Good  Hope) 

8.000 

DUaia'e  Peak  (Si.  Helena)  - 
JDippehahar  M.  (Abyssinia) 

2,692 

Buivo,  Pico  (Madeira) 

5.162 

4,427 

Salaze  M.  (Bourbon) 

9.600 

Dixan  M.  (Abyssinia) 

4,664 

Sennaar,  City  of 

6,000 

Ferratus  M.  Aphroune 

5,000 

Sierra  Leone,  Sugar  Loqf  - 

4.000 

Gqjam  M*.  (Abyssinia) 

14,000 

Sneeuwberg  ( C,  qfGood  Hope) 

10,000 

loD,  M.  Kong     .        -        . 

20,000 

Table  M.  (C.  of  Good  Hope) 

3,582 

Lamalmon  ^byssinia) 
Lion's  ffead(  a  qfGood  Hope) 
Lnnse  M*.,  Komri 

6,107 

Tenerijfe,  Peak  of       -        - 

12,254 

2,160 

Tooreberg  (C.  of  Good  Hope) 

1.000 

15,000 

TYistand'Aeunha  (highest  pt.) 

6,400 

6.  One  of  the  principal  countries  in  Africa  known  to  the  ancients 
was  Mauretania,  now  Morocco^  Fez,  and  the  Western  half  of 
Algiers ;  it  lajr  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  continent,  opposite  to 
Spain,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  over  against  the  For- 
tunatse  Insulee  or  Canary  Islands,  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was 
latterly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Mauretania  Tingitana  Fez 
and  Morocco^  Mauretania  Cassariensis  Western  Algiers,  and 
Mauretania  Sitifensis  Central  Algiers.  To  the  £.  of  these  was 
the  province  of  Numidia,  or  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Algiers :  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  old  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
which  included  the  two  above-mentioned  provinces  of  Ceesariensis 
and  Sitifensis.  Farther  East,  and  still  bordering  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  was  the  province  of  Africa,  now  '^nis  and  Tripoli  ; 
it  was  latterly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Zeugitana  Northern 
Tu7iis,  Byzacena  jSou^A^'nTt^flt^,  and  Tripoli  tana  Tripoli,  Beyond 
this  was  the  province  of  Libya  or  Barca,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  subdivided  into  Cyrenaica,  Marmarica, 
and  Libya  Exterior,  the  last  being  next  to  Fgypt^  and  the  first 
next  to  Tripoli,  ^gyptus  or  Egypt  extended  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  continents:  it 
included  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  far  South  as  the  Cataract  of 
Syene  or  Fs-Souan,  and  bordered  to  the  East  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Egypt  was  subdivided  into  three  parts :  the  Northern 
was  called  jEgyptus  Inferior  Bakri  or  Lower  Egypt  j  the  Central, 
Heptanomis  (vel  Arcadia)  Vostani  or  Middle  bgypt\  and  the 
Souiliern,  iEgyptus  Superior  (vel  Thebais)  Said  or  Upper 
Egypt. 

7.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt  was  a  vast  tract  of  country  named 
Ethiopia  sub  iBgypto,    and  corresponding  with  the   modern 
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divisions  of  Nubia^  SennaaVySind  Abf/ssinia,  together  with  portions 
o^Kordofan  and  Dar^Fur.    It  touched  to  the  Eastward  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  extended  as  far  Southward  as  the  limits  of  the 
Terra  Incognita :   to  the  West  it  bordered  on  the  ^ast  regions  of 
Libya  Interior,  into  the  deserts  of  which  it  extended,  and  was, 
therefore,  separated  from  it  by  no  fixed  boundary.    It  contained 
the  two  great  Cmpires  of  Meroe  now  Nubia  and  Sennaarj  and 
Aaxume,  noiir  A.hymnia.     Octidia,  or  Southern  Barharvj  ex- 
tended from  the  Southern  limits  of  Mauretania  and  Namidia,  to 
the  edge  of  the  I>e8ert  of  Sahara ;  indeed,  many  of  the  Getulian 
tribes  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  Oases  of  the  Desert 
itself,  and  hence  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  modem  Tuarick.    Below  the  province  of  Tripolitana  lay 
Phazania  or  Fezzan,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Garamantes,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Tibboo  and  Feai- 
zaneers  of  onr  own  times :  they  were  a  Yery  important  nation, 
and  extended  a  long  way  to  the  Southward,  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Gir.     The  remainder  of  what  the  ancients  knew  of  Africa, 
was  called  hy  them  in  a  general  way  Libya  Interior,  although  its 
Southernmost  part,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  knowledge,  was 
distinguished  by  die  appellation  of  Ethiopia  Interior.     It  was 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Ethiopians,  such  as  the  NigritSQ  in 
Soudan^  along  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  the  Hesperii  Etbio)>es  on 
the  borders  of  the  Chdfof  Gfuineoy  and  many  others.    The  island 
of  J£adeiray  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  have  been 
named  Junonia ;  below  it  were  the  Fortunatse  Insulae^  or  Canary 
I^iandsy  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  blessed  after  death.    To  the  South  of  these  last,  off  C.  Verde, 
are  the  Cape  Verde  IslandSf  with  which  the  ancients  were  unac« 
qnainted,  as  was  also  the  case  with  another  group  lying  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Canarietf  and  called  by  us  the  Azores  or  Western 
Jelands,     Off  Aromata  Pr.  C.  Guaraafuij  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  continent,  was  Dioscoridis  I.  or  Socotra. 

8.  The  various  sizes  of  these  countries,  compared  with  each 
other,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ANCIENT  AFRICA. 


Sq.  Miles. 

8q.  Miles. 

.£fyptafl  Inferior  - 

19,700 

Libya  Interior 

4,434,530 

Jt^^tuM  Superior 

70,400 

Marmarica    -        -        - 

50,700 

iESiopia  sab  .^gypto   - 

694,400 

Mauretania  Cssariensis  • 

42,300 

Bjzaoena       -        -        - 

30,700 

Mauretania  Sitifensis 

17,800 

Cjrenaica      .        -        - 

60,600 

Mauretania  Tingitana     - 

66,100 

BkMooridis  I. 

1,050 

Namidia        .        .        •> 

22,600 

FortimaUB  Insiilfe  - 

2,900 

Tripolitana    *        .        - 

117,600 

HcptBDomifl  -         -        • 
Junonia  I.     • 

31,900 
520 

Zengitana     -        -       • 

7,100 

Libya  Exterior 

54,800 

Total    -    - 

5,725,600 

7  Hor.  Epod.  XYI.  41. 
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0.  The  principal  rivers  of  Africa  are,  in  Mauretania,  the  Phut 
Tensift^  Asama  Morhea^  and  Subur  Sebooj  which  enter  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  besides  the  Molochath  Motdouia^  and  Chinalaph 
Shelliff  which  run  into  the  Mediterninean  Sea.  In  the  Southern 
part  of  Namidia,  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  desert,  is  the  Savus 
Zaaby  which  runs  into  the  Lake  of  Metgig  and  never  reaches  the 
sea.  The  Bagradas  Mejerdah  rises  in  Numidia,  and  passing 
through  the  midst  of  Zeugitana,  enters  the  Mediterranean  between 
Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Nilus '  Nile^  has  two  sources,  one  a 
long  way  to  the  West  of  the  other :  the  Western  rises  near  the 
Lunar  Mountains,  and  forms  the  Sahr  el  Abiad  White  NUei 
but  the  Eastern  source  lies  in  the  territory  of  the  Axomitae  or 
AbysHnianSi  and  forms  the  Astapus  Bahr  el  Azergue  Slue  Nile  : 
these  two  arms  uuite  at  Halfaia^  about  midway  between  jSi^^t- 
naar  and  MeroS ;  and  together  form  the  great  river  which  runs 
through  Nubia  and  Egypt  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Nile  was  the  greatest  river  with  which  the  ancients  were  at 
all  acquainted:  besides  the  tributaries  above  mentioned,  it  has 
likewise  another,  called  the  Astaboras  Tacazze^  which  it  receives 
on  its  right  bank  a  little  below  Mero€.  The  Gir,^  still  called 
jDjyr^  rises  near  the  Western  source  of  the  Nile,  and  runs  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  into  the  Libya  Palus  L.  Tchad.  To  the  S.  and 
W.  of  it  is  the  great  river  Nigir,  Quorra  (or  Quolla)^  the  course 
and  termination  of  which  were  for  ages  enveloped  in  great 
uncertainty.  It  rises  in  the  Western  part  of  the  continent,  above 
the  country  of  the  Hesperii  iBthiopes  in  Western  Quinea^  and 
runs  for  an  immense  distance,  generally  in  an  Eastern  direciion, 
till  it  enters  the  Chdf  of  Ouinea.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of 
Africa  there  are  many  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic,  concerning 
which  the  ancients  knew  little  more  than  their  names ;  such  as 
the  Daradus  or  Senegal  near  C.  Verde,  the  Bambotus  OambiOf 
the  Nia  Mio  Orande^  and  the  Massitholus  or  RokeUe  which  enters 
the  sea  at  Sierra  Leone. 

10.  There  are  several  important  rivers  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  continent,  of  which  the  ancients  had  never  heard.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention  the  Zkihir  or  Congo,  which  rises  near 
the  Equator ;  and,  after  separating  the  two  states  of  Congo  and 
LoangOf  runs  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean:  below  it  are  other 
rivers  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  Lelunda,  Coanza,  and 
Bembarooghe.  The  Gariep  or  Orange  river  waters  the  Southern 
extremity  oi  Africa^  and  partly  forms  the  boundary  of  our  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  it  runs  nearly  across  the  continent, 
in  a  Westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Cape  Voltas.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  are  the  rivers 
Laurenzo  Marqucz^  which  runs  into  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Inham- 
bane  Sqfala,  and  Cuama  (or  Zambeze)  the  greatest  of  the  whole : 
all  these  run  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

•  Virg,  jSn.  IX.  31.  »  Claudian,  in  1  Cons.  8til.  I.  251, 
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11.  The  following  table  will  convej  some  idea  of  the  aclnal  and 
comparative  lengths  of  these  riyers : ' 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  RIVERS  OF  AFRICA. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Ampsaga,  Kehir 

80 

Gir,  Ljyr          -        .        - 

1,100 

Asama,  Morbea .         •         • 

200 

Grande    -        -        .        - 

340 

Aftaboras,  Taeaixe     • 

650 

Laurenzo  Marqwx   - 

470 

Astapna,  Bive  Nih     - 

840 

Leiunda  .        •        -        - 

420 

Bagradas,  M^erdak    • 

250 

Loz^       -        -        -        - 

885 

Bambotoa,  Gambia      - 

1«202 

Masaitholiu,  lioieile 

270 

Bemim^foffke     -        -        . 

430 

Molochath.  Mouiouia 

165 

C^CACO         •          •          •          • 

260 

Nigir,  QnoUa  ... 

2,200 

CAsMflinaHCA         •        »        » 

290 

NUiu,JVt/e       - 

2,700 

CmUoos    .        .        •        . 

210 

Orange  or  Oariep     - 

865 

ChxDalaph,  SheUtf      - 

235 

Phot,  Tcnn/'/    - 

145 

Chietes,  Noon    -        *        - 

135 

Rhaptas,  QMt/Jnumct 

900 

Coanzm      -        .        .        • 

470 

Savoa,  Zna^     .        .        - 

340 

Conjfo  or  Zakhr  -        -        - 

1,340 

Sqfala      -        •        .        . 

300 

Daradasy  Senegal 

1,640 

Subor,  5«^oo    ... 

185 

FUMy       .... 

275 

Triton,  Cabee  ... 

165 

FUk,Gf.   -        - 

220 

Usar,  Ouse      -        .        - 

125 

• 

175 

Zambeze  or  Cuama  - 

1,130 

MODERN  AFRICA* 

*  12.  The  modem  divisions  of  Africa  are  altered  bat  little  from 
those  of  the  ancients^  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
continent.  In  its  N.  W.  extremity  is  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
correepondincr  with  the  ancient  Tmgitana,  and  composed  of  the 
two  states  Morocco  and  Fez,  the  latter  of  which  lies  opposite  to 
Spain :  to  the  East  of  Morocco  is  the  State  of  Algiers,  corre* 
sponding  with  the  ancient  Ciefiariensis,  Sitifensis,  and  Namidia, 
or  those  countries  which  for  a  long  period  of  time  constituted  the 
Kingdom  of  Nuroidia.  Farther  £ast,  and  extending  to.  the 
extremity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  lies  the  State  of  Tunis,  comprising 
the  old  provinces  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacena.  Beyond  this  we 
meet  with  the  extensive  State  of  Tripoli^  inclading  the  ancient 
Tripolitana.  To  the  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  Kingdom  of  Fezzan,  the 
ancient  Phazania.  Barca,  which  lies  between  Tripoli  and  tlie 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  is  dependent  upon  the  former  state.  The 
limits  of  Egypt  remain  unchanged.  To  the  South  of  Egypt  lies 
Nubiay  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe,  now  broken  up  into  several 
little  governments,  by  rar  the  most  important  of  which  is  Sennaar, 
Below  this,  again,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  corresponding 
with  the  old  territory  of  the  Axomifse. 

13.  In  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Libya  Interior  are  several 
states,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Gir  and  Nigir,  from 
Nubia  and  Sennaor,  quite  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Next  to  Nubia 
are  Kordofan  and  Dar'Fur :  to  the  W.  of  them  is  Dar-Saley  (or 
Waday),  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Libya  Pains  lies  Begharmi ; 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  is  Kanem,  and  on  its  Western  side  is 
Bomou*     Beyond  these,  to  the  Westward,  is  the  extensive  ter- 
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ritory  o{  Hofcssa^  stretching  for  a  great  distance  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nigir.  AH  these  latter  territories  belong  to  the  country 
which,  from  its  bluck  population  (called  Nigritae  by  the  ancients), 
has  been  named  Soudan  or  Nigritia.  From  hence  to  the  Ocean 
there  is  a  multitude  of  little  stateSy  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nigivy  Senegal^  Oambia^  Rio  OrandCy  &c.  j  the  Western  part 
of  this  region,  lying  towards  the  Senegal  and  OamJm^  is  fre- 
quently called,  from  these  two  rivers,  Senegambia,  To  the  South 
of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  MoJieUe  and  Cafnaranca^  is  the 
Britiih  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  coast  of  Guinea  is  that 
part  of  ^/r/co,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Equator  and 
about  6**  to  the  North  of  it;  it  is  divided  into  the  Cfrain' Coast, 
the  Ivory- Coast f  the  Gold- Coasts  and  the  Slave- Co jftj  and  con- 
tains many  kingdoms,  amongst  which  is  that  of  Ashantee, 

14.  The  Southern  part  of  the  continent,  which  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  likewise  contains  several  kingdoms  and  states,  though 
but  little  can  be  said  concerning  them.  On  the  Western  coast, 
about  midway  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
the  kingdoms  of  LoangOf  CongOy  Angola^  Maiambay  Lubolo,  and 
Benguela:  these  states  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  Lower  Guinea*  The  colonv  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
IIope(i\iB  country  of  the  Hottentots)  occupies  the  whole  Southern 
extremity  of  Africa*,  it  belongs  to  the  British.  To  the  N.  of  it 
dwell  the  Koranasy  the  Bicktianas,  and  many  other  savage  tribes. 
On  the  Eastern  Coast,  above  the  Cape  Colony t  are  the  KaffarSy 
the  Tamboohiesy  Mambookiesy  and  other  tribes,  scarcely  possessing 
any  civilization.  Between  these  last  and  the  great  river  Zamboze, 
or  Cuanujy  lies  the  extensive  country  of  Mocaranga  (or  Monomo" 
tapoy  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  divided  into  a  great  nttmber  of 
states,  as  Motapa,  Manica^  Botonga^  Sofakiy  Sabiuy  Inhambane, 
&c.  To  the  North  of  it  is  the  territory  of  Mozambiquey  which 
has  given  name  to  the  channel  of  the  Indian  Oceany  which  runs 
between  the  main  and  the  great  island  of  Madagascar.  To  the 
N.  of  Mozambique  lie  Zanzibary  Ajany  and  several  other  districts, 
inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes,  concerning  whom  very  little  is 
known. 

15,  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  Mozambique  Channel 
are  the  Comoro  IsUs,  inhabited  by  a  harmless  and  well-disposed 
race  of  people ;  bevond  them  to  the  N.  E.lie  several  groups  of 
islands,  chieily  belonging  to  the  Britishy  amongst  which  wo  may 
mention  the  SeycheUe  I\  in  the  MahS  Archipelago.  The  Island 
of  Socotray  the  ancient  Dioscoridis  I.,  lies  off  C  Chiardafui  the 
N.  £.  extremity  of  Afrioa,  and  is  under  the  dominion  of  Arabia. 
To  the  E.  of  Mcuiagascar  lie  the  three  islands  called  BourhoUy 
Mauritius  (or  J.  of  France)y  and  Boderigucy  of  which  the  two 
last  belong  to  the  MngRshy  and  the  first  to  the  French.  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  South  of  the  Coast  of  Chtineoy  are  the 
islands  of  Fernando  Poy  Princess  J.,  8t.  Thomas,  Anno  Bon, 
St.  Helena,  and  Ascension  :  of  these,  St.  Helena  and  Fernando 
Po  belong  to  Britain*,  Prince^  L,  St.  Thomasy  and  Anno  Bofi, 
are  claimed  by  Portugal.    In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  aro  the 
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Caj}€  Verde  I^lauds,  which  lie  ofF  Cape  Verde^  and  belong  to 
Portugal 'y  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands  are  under  the  domi- 
nion of  SpafUj  and  lie  farther  North  off  the  lower  extremitj  of 
Morocco.  Above  the  Canary!*,  are  the  Jfadeiras;  and  con- 
siderably to  the  West  of  the  latter  are  the  Azores  or  Western 
Islands :  both  the  last  groups  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese. 

16.  The  superficial  extent  and  probable  population  of  the 
principal  countries  in  Africa  will  be  seen  by  tlie  following 
table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  MODERN  AFRICA. 


Ab]fS9inia  -  •>  ... 

Aigiert     -  .  -  ... 

itzorot  I9.  -  -  .       •        • 

Btim^       •  -  -  ... 

BomrkoH  I.  -  .  .        .        . 

Cmuay  Is,  -  -  -        -        - 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony 

Omhoto  It.  .  -  -        -        . 

^OT< 

Fernando  Po  -  •  .  .  • 
F«  ------        - 

FexzoH      -         -         .... 

Gvinea      - 

Outnea,  Lower  -  •  -  -  - 
Madagaeear  ..... 
Madeira  -.-... 
Mauritius  /.  -  .... 
Mocaranga  ..... 
Morocco    ...... 

Nmkia 

SemeffownHa       -        -        -        .        . 
SocotraL  -        .         -        .        . 

Soudam.     ...... 

TkomoM.LqfSt.        .... 

TripoU 

Twnim       ...... 

Verde  li,.  Cape         .... 

Africa,  Remainder  of  ... 

Total  in  Modem  Africa 


Square  Milei. 
241,500 

81;900 

800 

97,800 

520 

2,900 

94,400 

1,000 

122,000 

500 

32,600 

136,400 

243,100 

295,200 

177,200 

520 

410 

225,700 

36,200 

311,200 

330,000 

1,050 

955,000 

700 

44,100 

38,500 

1,800 

5,429,000 


Souli. 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

160,000 

750,000 

85,000 

180,000 

150,000 

30,000 

4,000,000 

10,000 

6,500,000 

180,000 

8,000,000 

4,000.000 

2,800,000 

95,000 

90.000 

4,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

30,000 

20,000,000 

20,000 

2,500,000 

2,500.000 

100,000 

8,000,000 


8,902,000 


92,680,000 


Correction  of  the  above  table  throughout  appears  impossible,  from  want  of 
BofficieDt  data,  either  as  to  area  or  population.  The  following  calculations  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  near  approximations  to  the  truth  : 

Souls. 

216.538 

111,682 

66,055 

257,719 

108,439 

86,610 

14.580 

311,759 

173,755 

889,127 


Drench  Province,  Alg&ie 

Other  J^riean  Settiemente 

Azoree  ----.-. 

Canary  Jeiande       .        .        .        .        , 

Madeira  ---.., 

Osp*  Verd     ...... 

8t.  TAomae,  &c.      -        -        -        -        « 

EngHak  SeHlemente,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
MamrUhu  and  Seyckellee 
Portuguese  Settlements  ... 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AMERICA. 


1.  AMERICA  is  tliought  by  some  to  have  been  alluded  to  bj 
ancient  authors  under  the  name  of  the  Island  Atlantis,  which  tbey 
pretend,  derived  its  name  from  Atlas,  Neptune's  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  of  it.  The  most  distinct 
account  of  this  celebrated  country  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Timseus 
and  Critias  of  Plato.  He  describes  it  as  a  large  island  in  the 
Exterior,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  30,000  stadia  in  length,  and  2,000  in 
breadth ;  as  lying  opposite  to  the  Strait  of  Gades  and  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia,  as  exceedingly  fertile  and  productive,  and  abounding 
in  metals  and  trees.  He  farther  states  that  there  was  an  easy 
passage  out  of  this  island  into  some  others,  which  lay  near  a  larp^e 
continent,  exceeding  in  dimensions  all  Asia  and  Libya.  Neptune 
settled  in  Atlantis,  and  distributed  it  amongst  his  ten  sons,  to  the 
youngest  of  whom  he  assigned  one  extremity  of  it,  called  Gadir, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  country  was  said  to  denote  fertile 
or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned  over 
the  country  during  a  period  of  9,000  years,  the  government  passing 
down  from  father  to  son  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  :  they  like- 
wise obtained  possession  of  several  other  countries,  and  subdued  all 
Europe  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Libya  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  Their  own  immediate  territory  was  a  federative 
republic,  established  by  a  law  which  Neptune,  its  founder,  had 
promulgated,  and  himself  engraved  upon  a  column  within  the  walls 
of  their  great  temple.  This  republic  was  governed  by  ten  Archons, 
who  ruled  over  as  many  provmces,  under  the  guidance  of  certain 
established  customs,  which  invested  them  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  their  subjects.  Assemblies  were  held  alternately 
in  each  state  everj  five  years,  in  which  all  public  affairs  were  sub- 
jected to  deliberation  ;  the  offences  of  citizens  were  examined  by 
the  archons,  and  punishment  pronounced  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  aggravation.  At  last,  however,  this  island  was  submerged 
in  the  ocean  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  and  nothing 
farther  was  ever  heard  either  about  its  inhabitants  or  their  institu- 
tions :  the  sea,  where  it  sunk,  was  rendered  so  muddy  and  so  full 
of  flats  and  shelves  that  it  could  not  be  navigated.^ 

>  The  Island  of  Atlantia  is  spoken  of  and  alladed  to  by  many  other  writers : 
amongst  others  by  Aristotle,  Meteor'  II.  1 ;  de  Caelo,  II.  13 :  by  JBUan,  V,  Hi$t, 
III.  17  :  by  Strabo,  II.  p.  102 :  and  by  Pliny,  II.  90 ;  YI.  31. 
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2.  The  reality  and  local  sitaation  of  the  island  of  Atlantis  have 

given  occasion  to  many  different  opinions.  Amongst  those  who 
ave  advocated  its  actual  existence,  some  have  imagined  it  referred 
to  America^  and  others  to  certain  lands,  which  once  united  Ireland 
to  the  AzoreSy  and  the  latter  to  the  mainland  of  the  New  World. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Atlantis  is  the  same  with  the 
peninsula  of  Sweden  and  Norway f  whilst  some  have  not  scrupled 
to  place  it  even  in  more  desolate  regions,  at  Oreenland,  Icelandf 
Spitzbergen  or  Nova  Zembla^  But  it  appears  far  more  probable 
that  it  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  fancifnl  imaginations 
of  the  poets,  or  the  conjectural  speculations  of  calculating 
philosophers :  the  nnnavigable  sea,  which  rolled  over  its  demolished 
wreck,  was  known  to  have  been  frequently  navigated,  from  the 
days  of  Pytheas  and  Hanno  to  those  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  not 
only  by  the  adventurous  and  unwearied  traders  of  Carthage,  but 
by  many  others  in  the  employ,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Uome. 
The  Atlantides  InsulsB  must  not  be  confounded  with  it,  for  the 
minute  descriptions  of  them,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
bv  some  of  the  ancient  historians,  completly  identify  them  with 
the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands'.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
as  felt  persuaded  of  the  spherical  figure  of  our  Earth  (and  rlato 
was  one  of  these*),  should  be  induced  to  reflect  on  the  little  por* 
tion  of  land  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  of  the  vast  surface  which  remained*  was  not  covered 
with  water.  Plato  has  himself  distinctly  stated  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  only  a  little  inlet  of  the  vast 
Exterior  Ocean*;  and  his  imaginanr  description  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Island  and  Continent,  which  he  placed  in  it,  may  nave 
originated  in  his  own  mind  from  a  deep  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  a  conviction  that  land  would  onedaj  be  found  in  that  direction. 
It  was  the  same  opinion  which,  a  few  centuries  since,  was  entertained 
by  the  thoughtful  and  enterprising  Columbus  so  warmly  and 
zealously,  that  it  supported  nim  through  all  the  discouraging 
scenes  of  raillery,  abuse,  and  persecution,  which  he  had  to  undergo, 
and  which  at  length  so  fortunately  terminated  in  his  discovery  of 
the  conjectural  Island  of  Atlantis  in  the  actual  continent  of 
America.  But  amongst  all  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  alluded 
to  the  future  discovery  of  a  New  World,  none  have  predicted  it 
more  happily  than  Seneca,  in  the  following  passage  from  his 
Medea  ^; 

Venient  annis 
Secttia  seris,  quibas  Oceanas 
Vincnla  rcram  laxet,  et  ingena 
Pateat  tellns,  Tethysqae  novos 
Detegat  orbea ;  nee  ait  terria 
Ultima  Tbale. 


*  Platarcb,  vit.  Sertor.  8.  9.— Sallust.  Fragm.  489.  588.— Flor.  III.  22.-- 
PKn.  VI.  36,  37. 

'  Ph«dr.  T.  I.  p.  108.  245  ;  Hmttas,  IX.  856. 

*  Timfltos,  T.  IX.  p.  296.  ^  Act.  II.  adflfu 
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3.  Americch  or  The  New  World,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
immense  island,  stretching  nearly  across  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  the  same  way  that  the  three  great  continents  of  the  £astern 
Hemisphere,  being  connected  together  and  surrounded  by  the 
ocean,  likewise  form  one  enormous  island.  It  is  washed  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  A,  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  : 
it  is  the  second  in  size  amongst  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
£arth  (being  inferior  only  to  Asia,  and  nearly  five  times  as  lai^ 
as  Europe).  America,  which  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
the  Nortnmen,  was  first  made  known  to  the  rest  of  £arope  in  the 
year  1492,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  who,  at  difierent 
times,  made  four  voyages  thither ;  but  it  has  unjustly  derived  its 
name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who,  having  heard 
of  the  discoveries  of  Colambus,  imbibed  the  desire  ofdistingaishing 
himself  by  a  similar  pursuit,  and  first  visited  the  New  World  in 
1499.  Two  years  prior  to  this,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  a 
Venetian  pilot,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  despatched  from 
Bristol,  his  native  place,  by  king  Henry  7th,  and  discovered  the 
islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St  John,  and  sailed  down  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Florida, 

4.  Columbus  having  had  considerable  nautical  experience,  felt 
satisfied  not  only  that  there  must  be  lands  still  farther  to  the 
Westward  than  those  already  explored,  but  that  a  shorter  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  at  that  time  the  great  object  of  Portuguese 
navigation,  might  be  found  in  steering  in  that  direction  than 
round  the  continent  of  Africa.  When  he  had  settled  his  plan  for 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Earth,  he  laid 
his  scheme  before  the  senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  own 
country,  for  which  he  bore  a  filial  and  sincere  afiection,  the  first 
tender  of  his  services,  ofiered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  that 
republic,  in  quest  of  new  regions.  Genoa  rejected  his  ofier ;  and 
Portugal,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  treated  him  with  so  much 
duplicitv,  that  he  went  himself  to  Sixain,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  England,  to  make  the  like 
proposals  to  both  courts.  By  both,  his  schemes  were  at  first 
slignted,  till  by  the  interposition  of  some  zealous  friends  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  a  change  was  efiected  in  his  favour,  and  a  treaty 
signed  with  him,  by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Spain,  appointed  him  their  High  Admiral  in  all  the 
seas  he  should  discover,  and  their  viceray  in  all  the  islands  and 
continents.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Palos,  a  small  sea- 
port town  of  Andalusia,  his  fleet  consisting  of  only  three 
small  vessels,  having  on  board  but  ninety  men ;  and  after  sur- 
mounting the  dlfiicurties  of  a  perilous  and  mutinous  voyage,  he 
discovered,  on  the  83d  day  from  his  departure,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  which  he  subsequently  named  San  Salvador.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had 
discovered,  and  he  took  solemn  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  appro- 
priation of  new  discoveries.     From  San  Salvador  Columbus 
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proceeded  in  his  investigations;  he  saw  several  islands,  and  touched 
on  three  of  the  largest :  he  likewise  visited  Cuba  and  Hitpaniola* 
Wherever  he  went  he  inquired  for  gold,  and  having  obtained  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  and  made  other  arrange- 
ments, he  took  his  departure  homewards,  accompanicil  by  some  of 
the  natives,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Polos,  about  seven  months 
and  a  half  from  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honours  which  gratitude 
or  admiration  could  suggest:  all  his  stipulated  privileges  were 
confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled,  and  another  armament  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  him.  This  consisted  of  17  ships,  and 
about  1,500  persons,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  men  of  dis* 
tinction,  destined  to  settle  in  the  newly  discovered  countries. 

5.  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadizon  his  second  voyage  to  the  New 
World,  in  the  year  1493.     He  first  reached  the  Uaribbee  I$lands^ 
and  subsequentlv  Hispaniolaj  where  he  built  a  small  town,  which 
he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  royal  patroness :  he  then  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  but  during  a  tedious  voyage 
of  five  months,  in  which  he  endured  every  hardship,  he  only  dis- 
covered the  island  oi  Jamaica.    Shortlv  afterwards  tie  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Spain  in  con8e(juence  of  the  numerous  accusations 
which  had  been  brought  against  his  conduct  by  his  enemies ;  he 
met  their  chaises  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence  of  a 
man,  conscious  not  only  of  his  own  integrity,  but  of  having  per* 
formed  many  very  eminent  services  for  the  state,  in  whose  employ- 
ment he  had  embarked.    The  dignity  of  his  conduct  silenced  his 
enemies,  and  having  recovered  the  ^ood  opinion  of  his  sovereigns, 
they  resolved  to  make  eYerj  exertion  to  render  the  new  cobny 
a  permanent  and  complete  establishment,   by  sending  out  such 
reinforcements  as  Columbus  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1408  that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  on 
his  third  voyage,  during  which  he  discovered  the  island  of  Trini' 
dad  and  the  great  river  Orinoco:  he  likewise  touched  upon  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  without  suspecting  it,  conceiving  that  they 
belonged  to  islands,  which  he  had  not  leisure  to  explore.     In  the 
mean  time,  new  complaints  were  secretly  transmitted  to  court  by 
his  jealous  enemies,  against  him,  which  ended  in  a  separate  com- 
mission of  discovery  being  granted  to  Alphonso  d'Ojeda;  this 
commander  was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  hy  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
the  JFlorentinCf^B^T  whom  the  whole  Nem  World  has  since  been 
named.     Columbus  was  then  recalled,  and  Francis  de  Bobadilla 
appointed  in  his  stead.     By  his  unworthy  and  insolent  successor 
Columbus  was  thrown  into  chains,  and  treated  with  other  indig- 
nities, which  have  for  ever  disgraced  the  court  that  granted  him 
so  much  power.     On  his  arrival  in  Spain^  he  was  instantly  set  at 
liberty,  and  treated  with  that  civility  and  kindness  by  the  king 
and  queen  which  he  had  formerly  experienced.     Bobadilla  was 
dbgraced,  and  Columbus  obtained  permission,  in  1502,  to  make 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage  to  his  new  continent.     Here  he  found 
bis  jealous  enemies,  whose  avarice  and  oppression  towards  the 
natives  he  had  always  striven  to  keep  in  ctieckt  still  exercising 
against  him  every  artifice  of  malice  which  disappointed  rapine 
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and  revenge  could  saggest.  Notwithstanding  tliist  he  pnraaed 
his  voyage,  and  traced  the  coast  of  Darien^  innopes  of  discover- 
ing  a  strait,  which  he  foudiv  imagined  would  open  a  new  track  to 
the  East  Indies,  Although  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, he  was,  nevertheless,  so  much  delighted  with  the  fertility 
and  apparent  wealth  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  a 
small  colony  upon  the  river  Belem,  in  the  province  of  VeraguOf 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  to  Spain  to  pro- 
cure the  means  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  After 
a  tempestuous  voyage,  during  which  he  met  with  the  greatest 
calamities,  he  arrived  at  8t  Lucar  in  Spain  in  the  year  1 604. 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  other  sufferings,  he  learned  the  death  of 
his  patroness  Isabella,  from  whom  alone  he  anticipated  the  redress 
of  his  wrongs :  he  applied,  however,  to  the  kin^,  who  amused  him 
with  promises,  but  who,  instead  of  granting  his  claims,  insulted 
him  with  the  proposal  of  renouncing  them  all  for  a  pension.  Dis* 
gusted  with  tlie  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  served 
with  fidelity  and  success ;  exhausted  with  the  calamities  which 
he  had  enaured;  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  these 
brought  upon  him,  Columbus  breathed  his  last  at  VaUadolid^ 
A.D.  1506,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville ;  and  on  his  tomb  was  engraved  an  epitaph, 
eommemorating  his  discovery  of  a  New  Worlds  which  in  justice 
ought  to  have  been  denominated  Columbia^  in  order  that  the  name 
might  for  ever  excite  the  remembrance  of  a  hero,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  succeeded  in  realizing  a  project,  esteemed  by  hia 
contemporaries  as  the  chimera  of  a  disordered  imagination. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Columbus,  the  Indians  of  America  were 
no  longer  treated  with  gentleness,  for  it  was  his  defence  of  the 
property  and  lives  of  these  harmless  savages  that  had  brought 
down  upon  his  head  such  bitter  hatred.  The  Spaniards,  in  order 
to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  carried  on  a  most  bar- 
barous system  of  extermination :  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
and  most  bloody  destruction  of  war,  which  their  superiority  in 
arms  and  tactics  gave  them  over  such  rude  people,  they  caused  a 
great  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  large  hounds, 
and  a  species  of  mastiffs  or  bull-dogs.  They  likewise  occasioned 
the  death  of  vast  numbers  more  of  these  poor  wretches  in  the 
mines,  in  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  under  the  weight  of  burdens  that 
could  only  be  transported  on  men's  shoulders,  because  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  New  World,  no  beast 
of  burden  or  of  draught  was  found.  In  short,  they  exercised  in- 
numerable cruelties  on  the  caciques  or  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected 
of  having  concealed  any  silver  or  gold ;  no  discipline  whatever 
was  observed  in  their  small  parties,  composed  mostly  of  thieves, 
and  commanded  by  men  who  merited  capital  puuishment  for  their 
crimes,  and  had  mostly  been  taken  from  the  dress  of  the  people. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  both  Almagro  and  Pizarro  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  These  two  adventurers  were  at  the  head 
of  170  foot-soldiers,  a  number  of  bulldogs,  and  a  monk  named 
La  Yalle  Yiridii  whom  Almagro  afterwards  caused  to  be  beaten 
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to  death  with  the  butt-end  of  muskets,  in  tbe  island  of  Puna. 
Soch  was  the  army  that  marched  against  the  Peruvians :  as  to 
that  which  w^ent  to  the  attack  of  the  meocicans^  under  the  conduct 
of  Cortex,  it  consisted  of  fifteen  caraliers,  and  500  infantry  at  the 
utmost.  The  horrors  committed  hy  these  700  murderers  are  in« 
describable ;  and  the  multitade  of  the  natives  whom  they  but- 
chered for  the  sake  of  plunder  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  all 
credibility,  if  it  did  not  stand  upon  the  pages  of  history  recorded 
by  their  o^m  countrymen.  By  such  means  they  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing more  than  one-third  of  the  New  World  under  their  dominion^ 
but  a  retrihntion  has  at  last  overtaken  them :  at  this  moment  they 
do  not  possess  a  single  foot  of  land  in  the  whole  continent  of 
AvMrica^  whilst  their  own  territory  in  Europe^  enervated  by  the 
vast  wealth  which  it  so  easily  drew  from  its  prolific  colonies, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  countries  in 
all  Christendom. 

7.  There  is  one  great  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  through 

the  whole  Western  part  of  Americay  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 

Ocean  to  the  Sontnern  extremity  of  the  continent.     It  is  called 

the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains  in  North  America^  from  the  elevated 

plateaux  of  Mexico^  and  passinsr  through  the  Isthmus,  is  known 

by  the  name  of  the  Afides^  or  I'he  Corderilla  ii.  e.  Range)  of  the 

A^ndjeSf  in  Sotith  America.    The  Alleghany y  Allegany ^  or  Apala- 

chian  mountains,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  from  a  tribe  of 

Tndians  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  is  the  name  applied  to 

an  extensive  range  of  hills,  stretching  in  a  North  Easterly  direc- 

tion  through  the  United  States  in  the  Eastern  part  ot  North 

^merica^  nearly  from  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrence  to  that 

of  the  Mississippi.    -^^^7  ^^^  about  1,200  miles  in  length,  and 

are  composed  of^several  distinct  ridges,  whose  total  breadth  varies 

iVom  80  to  100  miles:  they  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-shore, 

at  the  distance  of  from  50  to  400  miles  from  it,  and  divide  the 

rivers  and  streams  of  water  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 

£ast,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 

on  the  West.    These  mountains  are  not  confusedly  broken,  hut 

stretch  along  in  uniform  ranges,  for  the  most  part  not  half  a  mile 

high.     The  several  ridges  are  known  by  difierent  names,  as  The 

Blue  SidgCj    North  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mountain,  Laurel 

Mountain,  Cumberland  Mountainy  ^c. 

8.  The  elevations  of  some  of  the  principal  mountains,  volcanoes, 
and  towns  of  America,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  or  tm  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  of  AMERICA. 


AUegkanylAK,  United  StaUt 
(highest  p^)  -  -  - 
AUair  M^,  Colombia  - 
AndMS  M'.,  Cohmbiay  (high- 
egt*p^)  -  -  -  - 
Aniisana  M".,  Colombia  - 
Jiseutney  M».,  United  States 
BUmpallo  M^.,  CMli  • 


Jf60ba 

6,234 
17,256 

21,134 

19,135 

3,320 

20,000 


Blue  M".,  Jamaica^  (highest 
pt.)         .       -        .        . 

Cejambe  Oureou  M^*.,  Colom" 
bia         .        •        .        . 

CameVeRumpi  United  States 
Chimborazo  M^.,  Colombia  - 
CotopoJti  Mn.,  Colombia 
Corasonj  Bl,  Colombia 


Feet 

7,486 

19,410 
4,188 
21,134 
18,876 
15,795 
{eontinmed) 
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Cuanarama  M".,  Guyana    - 
Dewahezado  M**.,  La  Plata 
Duida  M^.t  Guyana   - 
DurangOt  T^.  of,  Mexico     - 
BHoi,  Mt.  SS  N.  W.  America 
Fairweathevt  M^,N.W.  Ame- 
rica        -        -        -        - 
Fraide,  Peak  of,  Mexico 
Guanaxuaio,  T".  of,  Mexico 
Hecla,  Mt.,  Iceland    • 
Ilinissa  M°.,  Colombia 
Kearearge  M".,  United  States 
KiltingtonVeak,  United  States 
Manfloe  M».,  CAt/i      - 
Manv/ield'M.^,,  United  States 
Mexico  t  City  of,  Mexico 
Micupampa,  T".  of,  Peru    - 


Feet. 
6,420 

18,000 
8,467 
6,848 

12,672 

14,900 

15.129 
6,833 
4,980 

17,238 
2,461 
3,924 

20,000 
4,279 
7,494 

11,670 


Misery,  M».,  St,  Christopher^ 
Moose  Hillock,  United  States  - 
MomeGarou  M°.,  St.  Vincenfe 
Pelee  M».,  Martinique   - 
Pichinca  M°.,  Colombia 
Popocatepetl  Mn. ,  Mexico 
Quito,  T".  of,  Colombia  - 
Riobamba,  T".  of,  Colombia     - 
£^a<i<f/«  Mil.,  CTni/af  5/a<««      - 
Sangai  M".,  Cb/om^ia    - 
Sntefiel,  Iceland     .        -        - 
/S'/ony  or  iZocity  M"*.,  N.  Ame^ 

rica,  (highest  pt.) 
Sulphur  Volcano,  Guadaloupe 
Tunguragua  M^,  Colombim    - 
Wachusett  M».,  C/»i7tf4<  fi^/a/«« 
White  M*.,  l/»w7(?<f  5rto/M 


Feet. 

3,711 
4,636 
5,000 
5,100 

15,939 

17,268 
9,536 

10,800 
4,000 

17,138 
6,860 

6,150 
5,041 
15,814 
2,020 
6,234 


0.  In  the  Western  part  of  JNT.  America  is  a  large  river,  which 
rises  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountainsy  and  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  2,100  miles,  during  which  it  passes  through  the 
Great  Slave  Lake^  it  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  upper  part 
of  its  course  is  called  the  Unjigah  or  Peaxie  river,  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  waters  of  its  tributary  the  AthapescoWj  when  the  united 
stream  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Slave  river,  and  enters 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  •,  below  this  lake  it  is  called  Mackenzie's  river. 
The  two  principal  rivers  which  enter  Hudson! s  Bay  are  the  Misein" 
nippi  and  Saskatchewan,  both  of  which  rise  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  ^fountains.  The  former  of  these  is  called  the  Ckurehill 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  after  traversing  several  small 
lakes,  enters  the  sea  at  Fort  Ckurehill :  the  Saskatchewan  runs 
through  the  Northern  part  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  entei-s  Hudson's 
Hay  at  York  Ft.,  where  it  is  called  the  Nelson^  being  known 
by  several  names  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  St.  Law- 
rence rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  JV.  America,  and  flows  with 
a  circuitous  course  of  2,030  miles,  through  L.  Superior,  L. 
Huro?i,  L.  St.  Clair,  L.  Erie,  and  L.  Ontario,  into  the  Oulf  of 
St,  Lawrence,  which  is  an  estuary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  between 
Labrador,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
IMie  Utawas,  or  Ottawa,  is  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  it  enters  on  its  Northern  bank  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Montreal,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Montreal. 

10.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 

Earts  of  its  course.  At  its  source  it  is  called  the  St.  Louis: 
etween  L.  Su2)erior  and  L.  Huron  it  is  named  St.  Mary's  river, 
or  the  Narrows,  from  the  fall  which  it  makes  there ;  between 
L.  Huron  and  L.  Erie,  it  receives  the  name  of  St,  Clair  and 
Detroit;  between  L.  Erie  and  L.  Ontario  it  is  called  the  Nia^ 
gara,  and  here  arc  the  famous  Falls  of  Niagara ;  between  L. 
Ontario  and  the  Atlantic,  it  is  called  the  St.  ^Lawrence,  though 
the  name  of  Iromiois  or  Cateraqui  is  sometimes  applied  to  that 
part  of  it,  which  lies  between  the  la<»t  mentioned  lake  and  the  town 
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oiMontrtah  The  Cataract  of  Niagara  is  esteemed  the  grandest 
object  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  At  the  distance  of  alM>at  two 
miles  from  it  the  river  is  three  miles  wide,  and  besins  to  descend 
with  a  rapid  and  powerful  course ;  at  the  falls  the  bed  of  the  river 
becomes  suddenly  contracted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but 
shortly  afterwards  expands  to  the  width  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half^  its  depth  there  exceeding  300  feet.  The  precipice  over  which 
the  cataract  descends,  is  formed  by  the  brow  of  a  vast  bed  of  lime* 
stone,  the  perpendicular  descent  being  151  feet.  The  cataract  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  Qoat  or  Iris  Island^  which  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  breadth;  the  principal  channel  is  on 
the  Western  side,  and  is  called  the  H(yr»e-8hoefaU  from  its  shape. 
The  noise  of  these  falls  is  frequently  heara  at  York,  on  the 
Northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontarix),  which  is  about  50  miles  distant ; 
the  cloud  of  vapour  thrown  up  is  seen  70  miles  off,  and  serves  as 
a  medium  for  forming,  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  most  beautiful  rain- 
bows. The  total  descent  of  the  falls  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
is  about  300  feet. 

11.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  are,  the  HtuUony  which  rises  on  the  Western  side  of  Lake 
Ckamplaifh  and  flows  with  a  Southern  course  into  the  AtlantiCf 
opposite  New  York :  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna^  and  Potomacky 
running  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  the  first  of  which  flows  into  DeHa- 
ware  Say,  and  the  two  last  into  Ckesapeak  Bay :  the  James^ 
Roanoke  J  Savannah,  and  Altanaha,  which  all  run  farther  to 
the  Southward,  and  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  Missis* 
stppi  divides  the  United  States  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  it 
rises  near  the  Western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  flows  with 
a  Southerly  course  of  2,220  miles  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  Upon 
its  right  bank  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  which  rises 
in  the  Mocky  Mountains,  and  is  of  itself  longer,  than  the  whole 
course  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  united  stream,  however,  retains  the 
latter  appellation.  The  length  of  the  Mississippi,  if  reckoned 
from  the  Missouri  source,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river  in 
the  world,  being  nearly  4,000  miles,  or  more  than  one  sixth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  The  Mississippi  has  many  im- 
portant tributaries.  On  its  Eastern  bank  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Illinois,  Wabash,  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee ',  upon 
its  Western  bank  those  of  the  La  Platte,  Kansas,  Arkansam,  and 
the  Red  River.  The  principal  rivers  of  Mexico  are,  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  which  flows  down  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
^fountains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the  Colorado,  which 
rises  on  the  Western  side  of  the  same  range,  and  runs  into  the 
Ch*lf  of  California.  To  the  N.  of  this  htst  river  are  the  St. 
Joaquim  and  Sacramento^  which  fall  into  the  bay  of  St.  Fran^ 
Cisco,  and  still  further  N.  is  the  Columbia,  sometimes  called  the 
Oregan,  which  rises  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Saskatchanxin, 
aiid,  afler  receiving  several  considerable  affluents^  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

13.  AU  the  great  rivers  of  South  America  run  into  the  Eastern 
Ocean.    Amongst  the  chief  of  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Mag^ 
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dalenUj  which  flows  into  the  Carribean  Sea;  the  Orinoco,  which 
enters  the  Atlantic  near  the  Island  of  Trinidady  and  the  Amazon^ 
which  runs  into  the  same  ocean,  close  under  the  Equinoctial  Line. 
The  Amazon^  Maranon^  or  Orellana,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is 
estimated  as  about  8,600  miles  long,  being  the  second  longest  river 
in  America)  and  the  third  in  the  whole  world  :  but  from  the  size 
of  its  affluents  and  vast  volume  of  water,  affording  an  unrivalled 
extent  of  navigation,  estimated  at  60,000  miles ;  its  estuary  is  160 
miles  in  extreme  width  :  it  receives  the  waters  of  many  consider- 
able tributaries:  amongst  others,  those  of  the  Napoy  Tunffuramta, 
JPutumayo,  Japura,  and  Negro,  on  its  Northern  bank ;  and  those 
of  the  TJcayalej  Jutay,  Puros,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and  Xingu, 
on  its  Southern  bank.  To  the  Eastward  of  the  Amazon  is  the 
Para,  which  runs  through  the  empire  of  BraxU  from  South 
to  North ;  it  is  composed  of  several  rivers,  all  bearing  difierent 
names,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Tocantins  and  the  Araguay, 
The  JRio  de  la  Plata  is  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  continuation  of  the  Paraguay', 
its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  several  tributaries,  as  the 
Pilcomayo  and  Verm&jo  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Parana  and 
Urttguay  on  its  left  bank.  It  is  1,880  miles  long  from  the  source 
of  the  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ay  res. 

18.  The  following  table  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  actual 
and  comparative  lengths  of  these  rivers : 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OF 

AMERICA. 


Miles. 

MUes. 

Alabama  or  CooMa    • 

- 

465 

Miesinnippi  or  Churchill    - 

1,100 

Altanaha 

- 

340 

Mississippi  (proper)    - 
Mississippi  (from  the  Mis- 

2,220 

Amazon   (from    the  Paro 

source) 

3,130 

souri  source)  •       -        - 

3,610 

Arkatuaw 

li560 

Missouri    .        -        -        - 

2^60 

Berbice    -        -        - 

140 

Neyro        -        -        -        - 

1,230 

Bravo  del  Norte 

1,440 

Ohio 

925 

Colorado  {Mexico)    - 

740 

Orinoco     -        .        .        - 

1,490 

Colorado  (La  Plata) 

920 

Para  or  Tocantins     - 

1,190 

Columbia 

1,430 

Parana      -        -        -        - 

1,400 

Connecticut 

335 

Pamaiba  -        -        .        - 

680 

Cumberland     - 

550 

Paros        -        -        -        _ 

890 

Delaware 

320 

Pilcomayo          ... 

1.100 

Demerary 

190 

Potomack  -        -        -        - 

305 

Bteequebo 

500 

Putumayo         .        .        « 

830 

Franeieco,  St*  - 

1,280 

Red 

1,660 

Hudson  -        .        - 

300 

Roanoke    -        -        -       . 

240 

James      -         -        - 

335 

Saskatchawan    -        -        . 

1,600 

Jllinoie    -        -        - 

380 

Savannah  -        -        -        - 

300 

John,  St,  {New  Brunswick) 

320 

Surinam    •        .        -        . 

300 

Jutay      -        -        - 

- 

890 

Susquehanna      ... 

435 

Kanees     ... 

- 

700 

Tapq;os      -         -         -         - 

1,020 

La  Plata  or  Paraguay 

- 

1,830 

Tennessee  .... 

690 

La  Platte 

m 

720 

Thinyuragua       ... 

890 

Lawrence,  St,  - 

- 

2,030 

Vermejo     -         -        -        - 

850 

Mackenzie  or  Unjiyah 

m 

2,100 

Uruguay   -        -        .        - 

950 

Madeira  -        -        - 

- 

1,760 

Utawas      .... 

530 

Magdalena 

- 

720 

Wabash     .... 

380 

Mendoza  or  Colorado 

* 

920 

Xingu        -        -        .        . 

1,260 
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14.  The  Isthmus  of  JDarienj  or  Panama  as  it  is  also  called,  is 
not  more  than  26  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  part;  it  divides 
America  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  that  whion  lies  to  tbe  N* 
of  it  being  commonly  called  North  America^  and  that  to  the  S. 
of  it  South  America.    The  Northern  part  of  America^  extending 
between  tbe  two  great  oceans,  and  including  more  than  one  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  continent,  belongs  to  the  Sritishy  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  comparatively  small  portion  at  the  Western  extremity 
opposite  to  Asiay  which  belongs  to  the  Mussianif  and  is  generally 
denominated  Mus$ian  America,  Sritish  America  contains  several 
subdivisions,  as   Upper  and  Lower  Canada^  New  Bruntnicky 
Nova  Scotiaf  Newfoundlandy  Rupert $Landy  &c. :  its  North  Eastern 
part  touches  upon  Oreerdandy  which  is  the  farthest  part  of  the 
continent  in  this  direction,  and  off  which  is  the  island  of  JTc^Jbiu^. 
The  United  States  lie  immediately  south  of  British  Atnericay  and 
below  them  again  is  Mexicoy  both  of  which  countries  likewise 
occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,     Farther  Southward  are  the  little  territory  of 
Battezcj  belonging  to  the  British^  the  independent  territoir  of 
Moequitiay  and  the  republics  oi  Honduras,  San  Salvdor,  ifica^ 
raguay  Costa  Rica,  and  Cfuatimahiy  which  occupies  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  continent,  and  is  the  Southernmost  state  in  North 
America,    To  the  E.  of  Mexico  and  Ouatvmalay  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  a  multitude  of  islands,  some  of  which  are 
very  considerable  in  size,  but  others  are  of  little  consequence :  all 
these  islands  are  collectively  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
The  West  Indies,  or  West  India  Islands,  and  belong  mostly  to 
European  Powers. 

16.  The  Northernmost  division  of  Bouth  America  is  Colombiay 
including  the  States  of  Venezuekiy New  Qranaday  and  the  Ecuador , 
which  confines  towards  the  North  West  with  Ouatimala :  to  the 
East  of  it  lies  Gruyana,  parcelled  out  into  three  divisions,  belong- 
ing  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  whole  Eastern  part 
of  South  America  forms  one  large  empire,  called  the  Empire  of 
Brazily  and  comprehends  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  peninsula. 
To  the  W.  of  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  Colombiay  are  Peru  and  Upper 
Peru,  or  Bolivia  as  it  is  sometimes  styled;  the  former  of  tnese 
is  farther  Northward,  and  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  latter  is  more  inland,  between  it  and  Brazil,  The  little 
dictatorship  of  Paraguay  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Parana^  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Brazily  and  to  the  S.  £.  of 
Upper  Peru :  towards  the  S.  it  touches  upon  La  Plata,  or  The 
Argentine  Republicy  which  extends  from  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  Chili  is  a  long  narrow  tract 
of  country,  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  South  ^axiijic  Ocean, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Andesy  which  divide  it  from  JLa 
Plata*  The  Southern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  called  Pata* 
aonioy  and  is  separated  from  an  island,  or  several  islands,  known 
by  the  name  of  7*erra  del  Fuego,  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  To 
the  Eastward  of  Patagonia  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  farther 
out  in  the  Atlantic  lie  Georgia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands :  New 
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South  Sftetland  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  archi]>elago 
Ijing  about  400  miles  below  Cape  Hom^  which  is  the  Southern 
extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 

16.  The  superficial  extent,  and  the  probable  population  of  each 
country  in  Amenncaj  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  AMERICA. 


Sq.  Miles. 

Souls. 

Sq.  MUes. 

Soiils. 

BW/wA  Ameriea 

2,776,600 

2,500,000 

2,954.430 

2,663,145 

.g 

Grttnkmd   .        -        . 

663,900 

20,000 

3,940 

7.550 

s 

Anwi'mi  Ameriea 

545,700 

40,000 

371.000 

61.000 

■■  s% 

Lake  Superior,    27,900' 

. 

m                      m 

28.200 

.... 

Lake  Michigan,     11,800 

. 

^                     • 

16,980 

— 

/>i«e  Hiirofi      .  10,700 

m                          m 

|i^ 

) 

69,300 

30,400 

-~. 

Lake  Manaioulin,  5,000 

m                    m 

k"! 

Lake  Erie         -    8,400 

• 

•                       «» 

9,600 

^ 

I^tf  Ontario    -    5,500J 

. 

- 

5.300 

._ 

8 

C^fii/nf  iS'fo/M       . 

1,603,900 

12,500,000 

2,600.000 

23,351,207 

Mesieo        ... 

1,362,900 

7,550,000 

595.820 

6,744,000 

9 

Central  America  - 

124,600 

1,500,000 

203.630 

634,374 

3 

Balleze,  Honduras 

6,400 

20,000 

16.400 

11,066 

"^  JFe«/ /luf  la  AfaiKfo       - 

73,600 

2,500,000 

262,990 

2.367,216 

.  (Colombia     ... 

808,800 

3,350,000 

1,111,250 

3,906.000 

j« 

Gujfona       ... 

162,400 

290,000 

43,380 

224,500 

s 

JSrori/ 

2,659,700 

4,000,000 

2,743,380 

4.500,000 

••  ^5 

Peril   -        -        -         - 

343,200 

1,750.000 

580,000 

1.373.736 

Sg 

t^/i«r  Pfnc  or  Bolivia 

369,700 

800.000 

374.480 

1.330,000 

«2 

Paraguay    ... 

75,300 

500.000 

74,000 

510,000 

Xa  P/a/a  omiI  Vraguay 

829,700 

1,800,000 

797.000 

675,000 

5jj    CAtVi    .... 

129,200 

1,200,000 

101.080 

1,133,802 

Patagonia    ... 

257,700 

500,000 

300.000 

i... 

U>  2 

Falkland  Islands,  4,300^ 
Galapagoslslands,  3,000  1 
Georgia,     Sand- 1           > 

1 

4       M       ^%^^^% 

^^^k    tf^^VtfV 

14,200 

20,000 

— 

— 

•e" 

I    Shetland,  Sfc,  J 

Total  in  ^Im en'ca    -    - 

12,892,600 

40,890,000 

15,000,000 

50,000,000 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INSULiB   BRITANNIC^. 


1.  THE  Insulffi  Britannicae  consisted  of  two  islands,  lying 
East  and  West  of  each  other,  and  called  Albion  or  Britannia 
Great  Britain^  and  lerne  or  Hibernia  Ireland.  Of  these  the 
former  is  bj  fkr  the  greater,  and  was  the  largest  island  in  the 
world  known  to  the  ancients',  who  were  first  led  to  visit  it 
from  the  hopes  of  obtaining  wealth,  and  afterwards  to  attack  it 
from  a  love  of  ambition  and  military  glory.  But  the  Phosni- 
clans  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  British  Islands, 
long  before  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  had  even  heard  of  them. 
They  had,  cit  an  early  period,  founded  their  famous  colony 
Gades,  on  tiie  coast  ot  Spain,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  from  it  they  made  voyages  to  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  our 
island ;  here  they  procured  quantities  of  tin,  which  formed  such 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  their  connection  with  the 
Greeks,  that  they  carefully  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the  country 
whence  they  derived  it,  excepting  that  it  was  obtained  from 
islands  ia  the  outmost '  Northern  part  of  Europe.  Hence,  these 
islands  were  named  Cassiterides,  from  the  Greek  word  Katrtrlrepocj 
signifying  tin  or  nAher  vohite  lead;  but  the  Greeks  do  not  appear 
to  have  at  first  altogether  believed  that  there  were  such  islands, 
althougih  latterly  they  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  The  name 
Cassiterides,  however,  was  not  generally  applied  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  Scillt/  Islands^  which 
lie  off  the  extremity  of  Comtvally  although  there  are  many  more 
reasons  for  supposing  that  this  latter  country  and  a  part  of 
Devonshire  are  to  be  understood  under  that  appellation.  There 
is  indeed  no  probability  that  tin  in  any  Quantity  could  ever  have 
been  procured  from  the  Sctllt/  Islands  unless  brought  thither  from 
CammalL 

2.  The  name  Cassiterides  was,  of  course,  never  in  use  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  which  it  referred,  and,  probably,  not 
amongst  the  Phoenicians;  the  latter  people,  as  well  as  the  natives, 
are  supposed  to  have  called  the  Scill^  Islands  (Estrymnides  % 
the  LandHs  End  CBstrymnis  Promontorium,  and  Mounfs  Bay 
(Estrymnicus  Sinus.     But  the  Phoenicians  must  have  known  no|; 

*  DUm.  Perieg.  568. 

'  The  mbabitants  of  Britain  are  spokeii  of,  by  the  Roman  poets,  as  the  most 
remote  of  people. — Virg*  Rch  I.  67.    /for.  Carm,  I.  35. 

*  Dton.  Perieg.  563.  *  Amen,  Oru  Marit,  96. 
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only  these  Scilly  Islands  and  Britain  itself,  bnt  Ireland  too  at  a 
very  early  period ;  as  we  find  the  latter  country  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  under  the  name  of  lemis  '^  by  the  pretended  Orpheus 
in  his  history  of  the  Areonautic  expedition,  who  could  have 
obtained  his  information  oiuy  from  them.  When  the  power  of  the 
Carthi^inians  became  predominant  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  dispatched  two  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  commercial  discovery,  and  thus  more  certain  knowledge  was 
obtained.  The  first  of  these  was  sent  out  under  the  guidance  of 
Himilco,  who  appears  to  have  visited  many  parts  of  the  Tnsola 
Albionum'  or  Oi*eat  Britain^  as  well  as  the  Hieraor  Sacra  Insula 
Ireland^  which  is  described  as  two  davs'  sail  from  the  Cassiterides, 
and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  )liberni.  The  second  great 
expedition  was  undertaken  many  years  afterwards  by  Pvtheas,  a 
Greek  of  Massilia,  who  entered  the  Punic  service,  ana  likewise 
touched  at  many  ports  in  both  islands;  he  mentions  the  name 
Brettanica  for  the  first  time,  and  states  that  it  and  leme  lie  in  the 
same  latitude:  moreover,  he  continued  his  voyage  Northwards 
beyond  the  coast  of  Britain  for  six  days  and  nights,  till  he  reached 
Thule  or  the  Shetland  Islands. 

3.  Subsequent  to  these  voyages,  we  find  the  notions  concerning 
our  islands  more  frequent  and  descriptive,  and  their  existence  not 
only  generally  believed,  but  their  correct  names  given :  hence 
Aristotle  says,  that  there  are  two  very  large  islands  lying-in  the 
Ocean,  Albion  and  lerne,  which  are  unitedly  called  the  bretan- 
nicse  Insulse^.  The  dimensions  which  were  given  them  were 
extravagantly  incorrect,  even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Caesar,  and 
their  direction  was  exceedingly  ill  understood:  both  these  cir- 
cumstances were  owing  to  the  secrecy  under  which  it  was  the 
policv  of  Carthage  to  conceal  the  persevering  voyages  of  her 
merchants.  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  Roman  vessel  having  followed  a  Phoenician 
ship,  in  order  to  learn  the  track  to  the  Cassiterides,  the  captain  of 
the  latter  purposely  ran  his  ship  aeround  upon  some  sunken 
rocks,  that  the  Roman  ship  might  also  be  lost :  upon  his  return 
to  Gades  his  cargo  was  not  only  made  up  to  him  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  he  was  also  liberally  rewarded  for  his  patriotism*. 
No  wonder  then,  owing  to  this  svstem  of  silence,  that  so  little 
could  be  learned  till  a  late  perioa  concerning  the  country  whicli 
produced  the  much-soaght-for  tin :  or,  that  Scipio  Africanus 
Minor  and  his  companion  Polvbius  the  historian  should  have 
been  foiled  in  all  the  inquiries  about  it,  which  they  made  in  some 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Gaul.  But  after  repeated  attempts, 
the  Romans  at  last  learned  the  track  from  Publius  Crassus,  whom 
Ccesar  had  left  with  a  legion  to  guard  the  VeneticsB  InsulsB  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul :  the  inhabitants  of  these  little  islands  appear  to 
have  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  the  Cassiterides  ; 
and  thus  the  Roman  general,  having  easily  made  himself  master 


^  Orph,  Argonaut,  1186.  ^  Avien.  Ora  Marit.  112. 

7  Ar%9toi.  d9  Mmndo,  c  III.  <>  Strabo,  III.  175. 
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of  the  important  secret,  offered  to  show  the  waj  to  any  one  who 
wanted  to  trade  to  them. 

4.  The  appellations  Albion  and  Britannia*  (or  Bretannia,  as  it 

was  called  hj  the  Greeks)  are  of  uncertain  etymology.     Many 

have  supposed,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  words  Albin  and 

Brettan,  aignifying  a  moantainous  country,  or  from  the  Celtic 

pryd  which  means  beauty ;  others  deduce  the  name  Albion  from 

its  chalky,  white  rocks,  appearing  at  a  great  distance.     The 

appellation  Albion  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Albin^ 

hy  which  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  distinguish  their  country. 

As  little  is  known  concerning  the  ori^n  of  tne  appellation  leme 

or  Hibernia,  the  main  features  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 

modem  JErin  and  Ireland :  it  is,  likewise,  unknown,  why  it  came 

to  be  called  Hiera,  or  Sacra,  although  some  have  imagmed,  that 

this  last  circumstance  was  owing  to  its  having  been  the  original 

seat  of  the  Celtic  deities,  whom  the  Druids  continued  to  worship 

in  our  own  island  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

5.  When  CsBsar  invaded  Britain,  he  found  it  inhabited  by  Celts 
who  had  settled  in  it  from  time  immemorial :  he  does  not  distin* 
gnish  them  from  the  other  Celts,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
either  by  a  difference  of  language  or  manners ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  states  that  the  Gauls  were  accustomed  to  send  such  of 
their  youth,  as  they  wished  to  have  properly  educated  in  the 
learning  of  the  Druids,  over  to  Britain^®.  The  later  authors  too, 
after  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  notice  the 
same  similarity.  Tacitus  mentions  that  the  Britons  had  less  cul- 
tivation, and  more  fierceness  than  the  Gtauls ;  but  that,  otherwise, 
the  two  nations  did  not  differ,  both  having  the  same  language  and 
the  same  customs".  Many  tribes  may  be  found  in  the  two  coun* 
tries  with  the  same  names,  as  the  Belgse,  Atrebates,  Parisii,  &c. ; 
and  many  cities  with  Celtic  terminations,  particularly  with  that 
of  dunum.  Tacitus,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Silures, 
who  were  cantoned  in  the  southern  part  of  Wales^  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Spaniards;  and  he  seems  inclined  to  think  ^o, 
not  only  from  their  dark  complexions  and  their  curly  hair,  but 
from  their  country  lying  opposite  to  Spain.  This  last  notion,  of 
the  Western  part  of  our  island  lying  opposite  to,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from,  the  North  coast  of  Spam,  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  ancients  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  it  may  be  probably  found  the 
chief  reason  for  supposing  the  Silures  to  have  been  Spaniards, 
Had  Tacitus  been  correctly  informed  of  the  true  shape  and  direc- 
tion of  Britain,  he  would  probably  have  abandoned  his  theory  with 

'  Tbe  name  Britanni  if  said,  by  some,  to  have  been  derived  from  '*  Brit/'  an 
<^  word  aigmfyuig  tpotUd ;  becaase  tbe  Britoni  stained  their  bodies  with  an 
azure  ooloar»  to  present  a  fiercer  appearance  in  war. — Vide  Ca»ar.  Bell,  Oall. 
V.  14.  Martial  caUs  them  "  C«emlei,"  XI.  Uv.  1.  Also,  "  Picti,"  XIV.  xcir. 
25.  They  are  called  **  Infecti/'  by  IVopertins,  for  the  same  reason ;  11.  xiv.  25. 
Ovid  ealls  them  *<  virides  Britanni/'  ilmor.  II.  zvi.  39. 

*<>  Cesar.  BeU.  Gall.  VI.  13, 14. 

"  Agric.  Vita.  XI.  Catnllns,  likewise,  characterises  thdr  fieroeness.  XI.  12. 
As  does  Horace ;  Carm.  III.  iy«  33.    Javenal,  alsoy  by  inference ;  9a(.  XV.  124. 
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respect  to  the  Silares ;  as  he  seems  to  have  considered,  that  the 
whole  island  was  peopled  from  those  parts  of  the  mainland  U^ 
which  it  lies  opposite :  thns  Caledonia  was  inhabited  by  Germans, 
and  only  Uie  Sonth-eastern  parts  of  Britain  by  Gauls.  The  Silares 
seem  to  have  been  as  certainly  Celts,  as  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Britain ;  for  precisely  in  that  part  of  the  conntiyy 
which  was  occupied  by  them  and  the  Ordovices,  the  Druids  met 
with  the  greatest  veneration. 

6.  But  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  dwelled  another,  and 
a  very  different  race  of  people,  who  are  alluded  to  by  Cassar,  from 
the  description  of  the  more  Southern  tribes,  as  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country'^ ;  he  does  not  mention  their  name,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  them  from  his  own  experience,  his  campaigns 
having  kept  him  very  far  from  their  dwelling-place.  It  was  not 
till  a  century  afterwards,  that  the  Romans  under  Agricola  first 
became  acquainted  with  them,  when  they  attacked  them  in  their 
mountain-holds,  and  frequently  overpowered,  though  they  never 
conquered  them.  The  Latins  callea  them  Caledonii  and  their 
country  Caledonia,  deriving  the  appellations  no  doubt  from  the 
real  name  of  the  people,  who  distinguish  their  race  under  the  title 
of  Oael  or  Ciiel  to  the  present  day.  They  extended  from  the 
Firtlis  of  Forth  and  Clydsy  over  the  Grampian  Hills,  to  the 
Northernmost  extremity  of  the  island,  and  were  met  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  Agricola;  and  a  century  afterwards  by  the 
emperor  Sevems.  The  Caledonians  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  be  of  Celtic  extraction,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain^ 
and  to  have  been  driven  Northward  into  the  mountain-country  by 
the  increasing  power  of  the  other  tribes ;  but  their  differing  so 
widely  from  the  Celts  in  their  manners  and  customs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  constant  enmity  between  them,  does  not  seem  to 
favour  this  supposition.  Others,  therefore,  have  imagined  that 
they  crossed  over  from  Norway ;  and  others,  again,  that  they  were 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Iberi  of  Spain. 

7.  Between  them  and  the  possessions  of  the  Romans,  in  the  less 
mountainous  part  of  the  country  and  towards  the  frontiers  of 
England^  lay  a  number  of  other  tribes,  who  were  frequently  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  though  they  never  remained  long  in  a  state 
of  subjection :  they  had  several  individual  appellations,  bat  seem 
to  have  borne  in  common  that  of  Maeatoe.  These  people  were 
also  Celts,  who  probably  wandered  into  these  distant  parts  of  the 
country  upon  their  original  migration,  or  else  fled  before  the 
legions  of  Rome  :  for  it  appears  from  Agricola's  campaigns,  that 
the  Caledonii  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  Southward,  whilst  the 
places  with  Gallic  terminations  which  are  met  with  amongst  them, 
as  well  as  the  modern  name  {^Galloway)  of  the  western  part  of 
their  territory,  seem  directly  to  point  at  their  origin.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  possible  that  they  were  joined,  at  a  very  early  period, 
by  some  of  the  German  hordes,  who  made  use  of  their  numerous 
ships  to  cross  over  the  sea  to  these  Celts,  and  united  themselves 

"  CcMor,  Bell.  QalL  V.  12. 
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with  tbem  into  one  nation  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans. 
This  maj  have  induced  Tacitos  to  imagine  that  the  Caledonians 
were  Germans ;  an  opinion  which  he  was  led  to  form  from  their 
great  size  and  the  colour  of  their  hair  " :  it  may  also  account  for 
the  German  language  having  been  used  in  Scotland  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  Angles  and  Saxons  spread  their  conquests 
over  Southern  Britain,  though  they  had  then  never  reached  the 
Northern  part  of  the  island. 

B.  The  people  whom  the  Romans  of  the  third  century  called 
Caledoniiy  suddenly  appear  in  the  foarth  century  under  the  altered 
name  of  Picti,  whilst  tne  appellation  of  Maeatae  was  likewise  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Attacotti  and  Scoti.  The  origin  of  both  these 
names  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity.  The  Picts  are 
thought  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  custom  of  painting  ^* 
their  bodies,  long  after  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  had 
given  up  the  barbarous  custom ;  but  others  trace  their  name  to  a 
word  signifying  in  the  Celtic  language  a  plunderer  or  freebooter. 
The  name  Scoti  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Mseatse,  from  a 
horde  of  Scoti  having  crossed  over  ironi  Hibernia,  and  settled 
amongst  them :  they  united  themselves  with  the  Caledonians  after 
many  long  and  destructive  wars,  and  became  at  last  one  nation, 
and  were  eovemed  by  one  king. 

9.  The  mhabitants  of  the  Northern  part  of  Ireland  were,  pro- 
bably like  the  Caledonians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  greater 
island ;  the  connection  between  their  languages  evidently  points 
out  a  common  origin ;  and  hence  it  has  been  imagined,  that  the 
same  overpowering  hordes  of  the  Celts,  which  at  a  later  period 
drove  the  Caledonians  into  the  Northern  part  of  Britain,  likewise 
drove  the  Scoti  into  Ireland.  But  only  the  Northern  part  of 
Hibemia  was  peopled  by  this  most  ancient  race :  the  Southern 
half  of  the  island  was  inhabited  by  the  same  horde  of  Celts  that 
dwelled  in  Wales;  and  a  connection  between  the  two  is  thought 
to  have  been  kept  up  in  their  Druidical  worship,  from  which 
Ireland  probably  derived  its  name  of  Sacra  or  Iliera,  and  its 
S.  £•  promontory  (opposite  Wales)  that  of  Hieron.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Hiberni  and  the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Gaul, 
seems  further  shown  by  the  two  tribes  Menapii  and  Brigantes, 
both  of  whom  dwelled  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  Ireland;  the  original 
seat  of  the  Menapii  was  in  Gaul,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  Brigantes  will  be  found  to 
have  settled  in  the  N«  part  of  England.  But  as  there  are  many 
names  in  the  S.  W.part  of  Hibernia,  which  betray  as  little  simi* 
larity  to  those  of  the  Scoti  as  to  those  of  the  Celts,  who  migrated 
hither  at  a  later  period,  it  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  they 
were  derived  from  Spain,  where  we  meet  with  many  names  of 
tribes  to  which  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance ;  as  the  Concani, 
Luceni,  Auteri,  and  others. 

10.  Of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  thus  expressed,  it 


*'  Tacit.  Afric.  Vita.  11. 
^*  aaudian  de  III.  Cofi^.  Honor,  54.    Id,  Bell  Get,  418. 
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may  be  said^in  conclusion  >  that  while  the  direct  origin  of  the  di^ 
ferent  tribes  is  still  matter  of  dispute,  their  common  descent  from 
the  great  Indo-Earopean  race  has  long  been  ]>laced  beyond  all 
doubt;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  archaeolo^cal  inquiries  now 
being  promoted  for  the  purpose  will  soon  elucidate  the  more  in- 
tricate question. 

11.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  invaded  Britain  from  a  desire  to 
collect  its  pearls  ^^,  the  reports  concerning  the  beautv  of  which 
had  reached  his  ears  in  Graul ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  he 
was  led  to  it  from  the  ambitious  desire  of  extending  his  conqnests 
over  countries  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  the  world,  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  known  even  by  name,  as  well  as  from  the  little 
trouble  which  he  fancied  it  would  cost  him.  The  power  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  commenced  with  his  invasion  of  it,  B.C.  55, 
and  continued  till  a.  d.  400,  when  they  completely  abandoned  the 
island.    It  cost  them  many  years  to  reduce  England '^  but  the 

Progress  of  their  armies  was  e£Pectually  opposed  by  the  mighty 
arrier  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  althougn  the  fleet  of  Agricota 
sailed  completely  round  the  island  '^.  No  expedition  was  made 
into  Ireland;  that  one  was  contemplated,  seems  evident  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  legion  and  a  lew  auxiliaries  being  stated  as 
sufficient  to  subdue  it.  To  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  Agricola,  a.d.  79,  built  a  wall,  or 
rather  a  set  of  castles,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde^  from  the  River  Tyne  to  the  8oln>ay  Firth ;  and,  two  years 
aAerwards,  another.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  finding  it  difficult 
to  maintain  this  last  frontier,  contracted  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
possessions,  and  built  the  great  rampart "  which  bore  his  name 
(Valium  Hadrian!  Picts^  WaUj)  a.d.  120,  nearly  in  the  same 
place  as  Agricola  his  first.  Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
the  country  acauired  by  Agricola,  and  lost  by  Hadrian,  was  re- 
covered by  Lollius  Urbicus,  who,  a.d.  140,  restored  Agricola's 
second  wall,  from  that  time  called  Vallum  Antonini''  wahanCs 
Dyke :  it  was  40  geographical,  or  60  Roman  miles,  long.  Fi- 
nally, the  emperor  Severus,  at  an  advanced  age,  penetrating  into 
the  N.  parts  of  the  island  to  repel  the  Caledonians,  who  had 
broken  through  the  ramparts  raised  against  them,  built  the  Vallum 

1^  We  are  told  by  Pliny  [TX.  35],  that  when  Csesar  returned  Tictorioos  from 
Britdn,  he  dedicated  a  breast-plate,  made  of  British  pearls,  in  the  temple  of 
Venos  Genetriz ;  some  of  tiie  British  prisoners  he  destined  for  exhibitions  in  the 
theatre,  where  also  he  displayed  tapestry  adorned  with  representations  of  his 
British  victories.    The  last  circamstance  gave  occasion  to  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Porporea  intezti  toUant  anlaea  Britannl.  Qwrg,  111.  25. 

But  Ctesar,  according  to  Tacitns,  only  showed  Britain  to  the  Romans,  and  did 
not  make  them  masters  of  it.^-^^'c.  Vita^  13. 

Horace,  (oat  of  compliment  to  Augustus,)  alludes  to  the  lateness  of  the  attempt 
upon  Britain,  by  the  epithet  "  intactus,"  which  he  applies  to  *<  Britannus." 

Bpod,  VII.  7. 

AndTibttllus.    IV.  L  149. 

'•  Tacit.  Agric.  Vita.  10.  38.  "  JEHi  Sport,  Hadrian,  c  11. 

*^  Capitolin.  Antonin.  Pius,  c.  5. 
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Severintim^^  a.b.  210,  only  a  few  yards  from  that  of  Hadrian. 
This  last  wall>  the  strongest  of  the  whole,  commenced  at  Segeda- 
Bum  Coumn's  Souse,  and  ended  at  Tannocelum  BownesSy  a 
diBtance  of  66  geographical,  or  82  Roman,  miles :  it  was  a  con- 
tinued succesBion  of  castles  and  towers,  requiring  a  garrison  of 
more  than  10,000  men. 

12.  A1.B10N,  or  Britannia  Oreat  Britain  was  hounded  on  the 
W.  by**  Mare  Vergivium  St.  Oeorge*s  Cfiannel^  Mare  Hibemicum 
Iruk  Sea,  and  Oceanus  Deucaledonius  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  N.  by  Mare  Orcadum  or  the  Orkney  Sea  ;  on  the  £.  by 
OeeanuB  Germanicus  v.  Septentrionalis  Oerman  Ocean  or  North 
Sea ;  and  on  the  8.  by  Oceanus  Britannicus  En/jfli  h  Channel.  The 
narrowest  part  of  this  last,  where  Britain  and  Qaul  approximate 
the  nearest,  was  called  Fretum  Oceani  (otherwise  Morinum  and 
Gallicmn)  Strait  of  Dover ^  and  is  only  18  miles  across;  it  has 
been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  two  countries  were  once  con- 
nected together,  but  that  they  were  torn  asunder  in  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  Oreat  Britain  was  likened  by  Caesar  to  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  Southern  shore,  or  that  next  to  6aul,  formed 
the  base;  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus  have  compared  it  to  an 
oblong  shield,  or  a  two-edged  axe,  and  this  comparison  Tacitus 
imagined  to  be  very  just,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  which  stretches 
out  a  vast  distance  towards  the  North,  and  terminates  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge.  The  distance  from  the  North  Foreland  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  Kejity  to  the  Land^s  End  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  Cornwall^  measures  283  miles  in  direct  distance; 
and  this  is  the  greatest  breadth  of  England,  Its  greatest  length 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  Lizard  Pointy  which  is  the  Southern- 
most cape  of  Commallj  to  Dunnet  Head  the  Northernmost 
extremity  of  Scotland,  which  two  places  are  630  miles  apart  in 
direct  distance  :  but  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Island,  from  Dunnet 
Mead  to  the  North  Foreland,  only  measures  470  miles. 

13.  The  ranges  of  hills  traversing  Oreat  Britain,  though  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  are  not  noticed  by  any  ancient  authors, 
if  we  except  Mons  Grampius"  or  the  Orampiafi  Mountains,  in 
the  heart  of  Scotland,  where  are  the  highest  points  in  the  whole 
island.  It. is  this  range,  which  divides  the  whole  of  Scotland 
into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  the  former  comprehending  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  the  S.  and  S.  E. 
parts.  The  Orampians  continue  winding  in  a  Southerly  direction, 
till  they  reach  the  frontiers  oi* England  and  Scotland  *,  here  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  Cheviot  tlills,  which  run  from  N.  E.  to 
8.  W.,  along  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which 
they  separate  from  the  Scotch  shire  ol  Roxburgh*  This  last  range 

'"  j£lil  Spart.  Sever,  c.  18.^Aurel.  Victor.  Epit.  c.  36.— Eatrop.  VIII.  19.— 
Orosias,  VII.  17. 

^  Hie  tea  about  Britain  was  in  early  times  much  frequented  by  whales,  and  of 
a  raat  nxe ;  as  appears  from  Juyenal,  Sat.  X«  14. 

Wherefiore  Horace  ealls  it  "  beluosus  Oceanus/'  Carm,  IV.  ziv.  47. 

'*  Where  Agricola  defeated  the  Britons  under  Galgacus,  a.  d.  84. 

Tacit.  Agrie,  Vita,  29. 
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formed  a  free  chascy  commonly  called  Chevy  Chasey  rendered 
famous  by  the  well-known  ballad  of  that  name^  foanded  on  an 
encounter  whick  took  place  at  Otterburtij  a.  d.  1388,  between 
the  families  of  Percv  and  Douglas.  From  the  Cheviot  Sills  a 
range  winds  to  the  Southward,  through  the  counties  of  Cumber^ 
lavMj  Durham^  Westmorland^  York,  and  Derby ;  it  contains  the 
most  elevated  hills  in  Englandj  amongst  others  tnat  of  Pen-nigant 
in  Yorkshire,  which  is  one  instance  of  the  many  that  might  be 
adduced,  of  the  Britions  calling  the  suoimits  of  their  mountains 
Pen^  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Oauls  did.  Another  great 
range  strikes  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  Itivei'  JRumber^  winds 
through  the  counties  odAncolrij  Rutland^  Norihamptofi^  Wamich^ 
and  Uloucesterf  and  terminates,  in  a  manner,  above  Bath^  on  the 
Avon :  the  Southern  part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Cotsmold 
Hillsy  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  famous  Thames.  The  whole 
of  the  Southern  counties,  from  the  N,  Foreland  to  the  Lants 
Endy  are  intersected  by  a  continuity  of  ranges,  of  various  heights 
and  names,  which  traverse  the  country  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner :  they  rise  to  the  greatest  height  in  Devonshire,  Wales  is  a 
very  mountainous  country,  being  mtersected  from  North  to  South 
by  one  principal  range,  which  throws  off  many  arms  both  towards 
the  sea-coast  and  the  English  counties :  it  contains  higher  land 
than  any  in  our  own  country. 

14.  The  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  tables : 

PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Alnunck  Moor,  Norihumb» 
Arbury  Hill,  Norihampt, 
Arran  Powddy,  Merion. 
Ash  Beacon,  Somera,  - 
Axedffe,  Derbyah. 
Banatead,  Surrey 
Bardon  Hill,  Leicesiera, 
Beachy  H*^.,  Suaaex  - 
Beacona  of  Brecknock 
Black  Comb,  Cumb.    - 
Black  Down,  Doraeta, 
Black  HambMon,  Vorka, 
Bleaadale  Foreat,  Lane, 
Bow  Fell,  Cumb. 
Brown  Clay  Hill,  Salop 
Butterton  Hill,  Devon, 
Cader  Jdria,  Merion.  - 
Caermarthen  Van 
Cam  Fell,  Yorka. 
Camedd  David,  Caem. 
Camedd  Llewellyn,  Caem. 
Chaneionbury  Hill,  Suae, 
Cheviot,  Northumb.    - 
Coniaton  Fell,  Lancaa. 
Cradle  Mn,  Breck, 
Croaa  Fell,  Cumb. 
Epwell  Hill,  Oxforda. 


Feet. 

808 

804 

2,955 

655 

1,751 

576 

853 

564 

2,862 

1,919 

817 

1,246 

1,709 

2,911 

1,805 

1,203 

2,914 

2,596 

2,245 

3,427 

3,469 

814 

2,658 

2,577 

2,545 

2,901 

836 


Farley  Down,  Gloue. 
Helvellin,  Cumb. 
Holme  Moaa,  Derbya. 
Holyhead  Mn.,  Angleaea 
Ingleborough  Hill,  Vorka. 
Leith  Hill,  Surrey 
Llangeinor  Mn.,  Olam. 
Lorda  Seat,  Derbya.  - 
Malvern  Hill,  Wore.  - 
Nettlehed,  Oaforda.    - 
Nine  Standarda,  Weatmor. 
Penniyanit  Vorka. 
Pillar,  Cumb.    - 
Plynlimmon,  Cardigan 
Radnor  Foreat   - 
Rivel  Mn.,  Caem. 
Roaeberry  Topping,  Vorka. 
Saddleback,  Cumb. 
Sea  Fell,  Cumb, 
Sherwood  Foreat,  Notta. 
Shooter' a  Hill,  Kent  - 
Skiddaw,  Cumberland 
Snowdon,  Caernarvon. 
Stow  Hill,  Here/. 
Whemaide,  Vorka.     - 
Wrekin,  Salop  - 


Feet. 

700 
3,055 
1,859 

709 
2,361 

993 
1,859 
1,751 
1,444 

820 
2,136 
2,270 
2,893 
2,463 
2,163 
1,866 
1,022 
2,787 
3,166 

600 

446 
3,022 
3.571 
1.417 
2,384 
1.320 
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AUdoH  HiiiMt  Rosburght.   - 
Aiha  Rock         ... 
Baiioek  Mn.,  Kincard, 
Bett-a-chaoioU,  Jura  - 
BcK  Bkarfion,  Arran  - 
Be»  ChaUu^  Periht,  • 
Ben  (JhonzU,  Perilu,  - 
Bern  Dierff,  Pertkf.     -        * 
Bern  Gloe,  Pertkt, 
Ben  Lowers,  Perikw,  - 
Ben  Ledi,  Pertkt.       - 
Ben  Lomondf  SHrlinge. 
Ben  More,  Pertkt.      - 
Ben  Nevis,  Inverness  - 
Ben^na^muick-dni,  Aberdeens 
Ben  Venn,  Pertks.     - 
Ben  VohrUck,  Perths. 
Ben  Wyvis,  Ross 


Feet 
1^64 
940 
3,465 
2,359 
2,980 
3,000 
2,922 
3,550 
3,724 
4,015 
3,009 
3,251 
3,903 
4,335 
4,327 
3,000 
3,300 
3,720 


Buck  Hill.  Aberdeens. 
Cairn  Gorm,  Intfemess 
Craig  Pkairick,  hwemess  - 
Harifell,  Dunrfries     . 
Kerlvack,  Kincardmes. 
Largo  Law,  Fifes. 
Lead  Hills,  Lanark    - 
Loekrna-gar-Cacum,  Aberd. 
Lomond  Hill,  West,  Fifes.  - 
Meal  Fourvoung,  Inverness  - 
Mordington  Hill,  Berwicks- 
Mortem,  Aberdeens.  - 
Mortem,  Caitkness    - 
Queensberrg  Hill,  Lanark  - 
SckiehalHon,  Pertks.  - 
Bona's  HUl,  Orkney  - 
Rona's  Hill,  Skethnd 


Feet. 
2,377 
4,064 
1,150 
3,900 
1,890 

952 
1,560 
3,824 
1,721 
3,070 

641 
3,500 
1,929 
2,259 
3,564 
3,944 
1,500 


15.  The  principal  promontories  and  capes  of  Britain  are,  on 
the  N.  coasty  Ebndiam  Promon tori  urn,  Cape  IVrathy  Tarvedram 
or  Orcas,  by  some  considered  to  bo  Cape  Wrathy  Dunnet  Heady 
the  Northernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  Virvedrum  JDuncanshy 
Mead,  On  the  E.  coast  are  TsBzalum  Kinnaird^s  Mead  the 
N.  E.  cape  of  Aherdeenildrey  Ocellum  Spurn  Head  the  S.  E. 
termination  of  Yorhshirej  and  Cantiam  the  N.  Foreland  which 
is  the  last  point  of  Kent  towards  the  N.  East.  The  Lizard 
Pointy  where  Britain  reaches  farthest  to  the  S.,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Ocrinum  or  Damnonium ;  and  tJie  Land's  Endy 
distingnished  as  the  Westernmost  point  of  England  (though  not 
of  Britainjy  was  called  Belerium  or  Antivestaeum,  both  capes 
being  in  Cornwall.  On  the  W.  coast,  Herculis  Promontorium 
now  bears  the  name  of  Hart  land  Pointy  on  the  coast  of  Devon' 
shire  ;  St.  DavicPs  Heady  the  W.  extremity  of  WaleSy  was  dis- 
tinguished as  Octapitarum,  and  Braichy  Pwll  Heady  in  Caernar- 
vonshirey  as  Canganornm.  Novantum  in  Wigtonm  is  now  tlie  Mull 
of  Oallowayy  and  Epidium,  in  ArgyUshirey  the  Mull  ofCantire. 

16.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Britain,  known  to  the 
ancients,  we  may  mention  the  Thamesis  or  Thames^^y  the  largest 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  in 
Okmcestershirey  and  flows  with  an  Easterly  direction  into  Tamesis 
.^stuarium:  Shoebury  Ness  in  Essex,  and  Sheemess  in  Kenty 
may  be  considered  as  the  common  limits  of  the  estuary  and 
river,  and  to  them  the  above-mentioned  length  applies.  The 
greatest  tributaries  of  the  Thames  are  the  Leoy  the  Coin,  the 
Thamey  and  the  Charwelly  which  all  enter  its  Northern  bank :  the 
Cunetio  or  Kennetty  the  Wey^  and  the  Medwavy  enter  its  right 
bank :  the  last  rather  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Tha'ineSy  than  the 
river  Itself,  as  its  mouth  is  at  Sheemess.    The  Sabrina^^  Sevemy 


^  Spensery  Faery  Q^eeney  IT.  xL  24.  29.       "  Miltony  ComuSf  824.   Jd,  859, 
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next  in  importanoe,  rises  in  Plynlimmonf  on  the  borders  of  CSxr- 
diganskire  and  Montgomery  shire,  and  runs  with  a  curved  and 
generally  Southerly  direction,  into  the  Bristol  Channel  or  Sabrina 
JBstuarium.  The  principal  affluents  are  from  the  right :  the  Teme, 
which  collects  the  waters  of  several  considerable  streams  flowing 
from  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Severn 
below  Worcester;  and  on  the  left  the  TerTiy  the  Stour,  and  the 
Avon,  which  join  the  main  stream  at  Shrewsbury^  Stourporty  and 
Tewkesbury^   the  Aufona  Minor  or  Atwn,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire, 
and  runs  past  Warwick  and  Stratford ;  the  last-mentioned  town 
gave  birth  to  our  immortal  Shakspeare.    The  other  Aufona  or 
Antona  Avon  or  Nen,  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  preceding  river,  flows  with  a  North-easteny  course 
past  Northampton  and  I^eterborougJh  ^^^  having  joined  the  Wet- 
land, runs  into  Metaris  ^stuarium  or  The  Wash.    The  little  Avon^ 
which  runs  past  Bath  and  Bristol  into  the  Sabrina  ^stuarium, 
and  partly  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Somerset,  must  not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  other 
Avons :  indeed,  there  are  several  other  rivers  in  England  bearing 
the  name  of  Ainm,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted  for  by  Avon 
signifying  river  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

17.  To  the  South  of  the  lliames  and  Severn,  we  may  notice 
the  Stour  in  Kent,  which  runs  past  Canterburyj  and  entering 
the  sea  at  two  mouths  (the  one  at  Rutupise,  and  the  other  at 
Regulbium),  forms  Thanatos  Insula  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The 
Test  or  Trisanton  Anton  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  flows  past 
Southampton  into  the  English  Channel,  opposite  Yectis  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  receives  the  Itchen,  which  flows  past  Winchester ; 
to  the  West  of  it  is  the  Alaunus  Avon,  which  nas  its  source  in 
Wiltshire,  and  flows  past  Salisbury  into  the  English  Channel, 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Stour,  which  flows  through  Dorset^ 
shire,  at  Christchurch,  Still  farther  West  is  Isca  Exe,  the 
greatest  river  of  Devonshire,  which  rises  on  the  edge  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  runs  past  Exeter  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus: 
beyond  it  is  the  Tamarus  Tamar,  which  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
running  past  Launceston^  forming  an  extensive  estuary  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  mouth  of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the  Eddystone  lAght 
House. 

18.  The  Ouse  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Northamptonshire,  close 
on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  flows  past  the  cities  of  Buckinaham, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Ely,  and  iynn  Regis,  at  which  last  it 
enters  the  Metaris  ^stuarium,  The  ivash.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Cam,  which  flows  through  Cambridne,  the  Little  Ouse, 
the  Stoke,  and  the  Nar,  all  from  the  right.  The  Huniber, 
between  the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln,  was  formerly  called 
Abus ;  but  it  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a  river,  being  formed  by 
the  Trent,  and  Ouse  of  Yorkshire,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  authors.  The  Trent  rises  on  the  borders  of  Staf* 
fordshire  and  Salop,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Stafford,  runs 
through  the  Southern  part  of  Derbyshire  past  Nottingham^  and 
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so  along  the  Western  limits  of  Lincolnshire ;  the  affluents  are  the 
Dove  and  the  Denveiit,  which  flows  past  I}erhyy  on  the  left,  the 
Taim/t  and  Soar  on  the  right ;  it  falls  into  the  Ahus  at  Surton^ 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse.  This  Ouse  mast  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  river  of  the  same  name,  already  described 
as  running  into  The  Wash ;  its  name  seems  partly  preserved  in 
that  of  the  old  Roman  town  Isurium  Aldborough  near  Yorh ;  it 
rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  Yorkshire^  from  two  principal 
sources :  the  Swalsj  on  which  Mipon  is  situated,  and  the  Uref 
which  unite  below  Aldbonmgh^  and  by  means  of  its  many  tributa- 
ries, renders  this  county  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  island.  Of 
these  the  more  important  are  on  the  right :  the  Nidd^  which  unites 
with  the  main  stream  above  Ycrh\  the  Wharf e  Yerbeia;  the 
Aire^  on  which  Leeds  is  situated,  with  its  affluents,  the  Calder^ 
which  flows  past  WaheJUldy  and  the  DoUf  which,  passing  Don* 
auier,  flows  into  it  from  the  south,  and  on  the  left  the  Serwent 
Derventis,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  many  streams 
falling  from  the  Yorhshire  Wolds.  Beyond  the  Abus  to  the 
Northward  are,  the  TeeSj  which  rises  in  Cross  FeU  and  flowing 
Eastward,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Yorh  and 
lyurhamt  till  it  reaches  the  German  Ocean  at  Dunus  Sinus :  the 
Vedra  or  TFcar,  the  river  of  Durham ;  the  Tina  or  Tyne^  watering 
the  Southern  psurt  of  Northumberlandf  and  entering  the  sea  near 
Pons  ^lii  Newcastle;  the  Alauna  Alne^  and  the  Tueda  Tweed^\ 
which  last  forms  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland  \  all  these  rivers  run  into  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean. 

19.  Descending  the  Western  coast  of  England,  we  may  notice 
the  Ituna  Eden^  with  its  affluent  the  Eamont^  connecting  it  with 
Ullesmater,  which  runs  past  Appleby  and  Carlisle  into  Ituna 
.^stuarium  Solmay  Firth.  Vlleswater  is  the  largest  but  one  of 
the  English  lakes,  being  nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  average 
breadtii ;  it  lies  at  the  base  of  Selvellyn.  Windermere^  the  largest, 
is  14  miles  long,  and  about  the  same  width  as  UUeswater;  it  has 
several  islands,  and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  river  Leven, 
Derrcent  and  JBoMnthwaite  Waters  are  enlargements  of  the  River 
Derwent ;  its  affluent,  the  Cochevj  forms  BiUtermere  and  Crum' 
moch  Water.  Wast  Water  and  Conniston  Water  unite  with 
the  sea  by  the  Trh  and  the.  Crake.  The  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery  surrounding  these  lakes  has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
Lune  or  river  of  Lancaster^  which  enters  Moricambe  iBstuarium 
Morecambe  Day  i  the  Dibble ;  the  Mersey y  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oayt  and  Tame;  its  affluents  are,  the  Irmell  on 
the  right,  which  separates  Manchester  from  Stochport,  and  the 
Weaver  on  the  len,  which  flows  through  the  salt  district  of 
Cheshire^  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  and  York-- 
shire,  and  flows  Westward  between  the  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  Chester f  into  Belisama  iSstuarium,  near  the  famous  port 
of  LiverpooL  The  Dee  **  rises  near  the  town  of  Dala  not  very 
far  from  Bnofodon,  and  after  watering  the  Northern  part  of 

^  mUefh  MisetU.  »  Called  Dera  by  Milton.    Lyeid4i8,bb. 
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WaUSy  flows  i>ast  Chester,  into  an  estuarj  which  the  ancients 
called  Seteia.  Amongst  the  Wehh  rivers  may  be  mentioned  the 
Toisobius  Conrvayj  the  Tuccia  Ystwithj  Tucrobis  Teify,  ivhich 
run  into  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  Tobius  Towy^  Isca  Usky  and  Ratos- 
tathybius  Wye,  which  flow  into  the  Sabnna  iBstuarium. 

20.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Scotland  are  the 
Forth,  which  runs  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  anciently  called  Boderia 
^stuarium;  the  Toy,  the  longest  river  in  the  country,  flowing 
past  Perth  into  the  Tava  iBstuarium  Firth  of  Tay,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  stream  of  that  name  with  the 
Tummel,  which  has  an  affluent,  the  Garry,  flowing  from  the  pass 
of  Killicrankie ;  the  other  principal  affluents  of  the  Tay  are  the 
Earn  and  Ahnond  on  the  left,  and  the  Isla  on  the  risht  -,  the  Tay 
passes  through  the  lake  of  the  same  name :  the  TumnrntmiteB  Lochs 
Erich,  Rannoch,  and  Lydoch }  the  Earn  also  connects  the  Loch 
Earn  with  the  Tay ;  the  iBsica  Esh ;  Diva  Dee,  which  rises  at  an 
elevation  of  4,060  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Cairngorm  Mountains, 
enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Divana  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  the  Tnessis 
Spey.  The  character  of  these  rivers  is  in  strong  contrast;  for 
the  great  elevation  of  the  source  of  the  Dee  gives  extreme  rapidity 
to  its  upper  course;  while  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Spey  winds 
through  small  lakes,  and  its  lower  has  considerable  rapidity.  To 
the  West  of  this  last  is  the  great  estuary  anciently  callea  Varar,  but 
now  the  3Iurray  Firth ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  Loch  Ness, 
which  is  22  miles  long  and  1  \  broad;  more  than  180  fathoms 
deep  in  several  places:  the  British  Government  has  connected 
this  Loch  with  the  more  southern  Loch  Lochy  by  means  of  a 
magnificent  canal,  called  the  Caledonian  Canal,  by  which  noble 
undertaking  the  necessity  of  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation 
round  the  Northern  part  of  Caledonia  has  been  removed.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  Lonmis,  which 
runs  up  into  Argyllshire,  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  tlie  altered 
form  of  Loch  Linnhe .  below  it  is  the  Glota  Clyde,  a  beautiful 
river  which  runs  past  Lanarh,  Glasgow,  and  Merfrew,  into  Glota 
^stuarium  Firth  of  Clyde ;  it  is  noted  for  its  falls,  three  in  num* 
ber,  and  230  feet  in  height,  the  scenery  round  which  is  singularly 
romantic ;  its  affluents  are  on  the  lefl  the  Douglas  and  Avon, 
and  on  the  right  the  Medroin  and  Calder.  Farther  South  are, 
the  Ayr  which  runs  past  the  town  of  ^yr  intoYidotara  Sinus,  the 
Deva  or  Dee,  and  the  Novius  or  Nith :  the  two  last  discharge 
their  watci-s  into  Ituna  iEstuarium.  Scotland  is  likewise  famous 
for  the  number  of  its  lochs  (or  lakes),  whicli  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  grand  and  picturesque  scenery  witli  which  their 
shores  are  embellished ;  the  chief  of  these,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  in  Great  Britain,  being 
24  miles  long  and  7  broad,  and  connected  by  the  Leven  with  the 
Clyde  ^  Loclh  Awe,  23  miles  long,  but  only  1  ^  in  average  breadth, 
united  by  the  river  of  the  same  name  to  tjoch  Etive;  Loch  Shiuj 
17  miles  long  and  1  broad,  united  by  the  Shin  to  Dornoch  Firth ; 
and  Loch  Leven :  the  last  is  a  small  lake  in  the  shire  of  Kinross, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  Queen  Mary  having  been  confined 
by  the  conuklerate  Lords,  a.d«  1507,  in  a  castle  on  one  of  its 
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islands,  after  she  bad  been  taken  captive  at  the  battle  of  Carbei-ry 
J7ill.  Besides  these  there  are,  opening  to  the  sea.  Loch  Broom 
Volsas  Sinns,  Loch  Fine  Letsgonias  Sinus,  and  Loch  Ryan 
Herigonius  Sinus. 

21.  The  lengths  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Oreat  Britain  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  taoles : 

PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


BfllM. 

MUm. 

Miles. 

-4tr    .        -         - 

78 

Kennet     - 

50 

Teute 

70 

Atvm 

42 

Leo- 

53 

Thome     - 

37 

Avon  (Glome,)     - 
Avom  (HaUt.)    - 

70 

Lone 

46 

Thamee     - 

204 

57 

Mereejf     - 

74 

Torridge  - 

49 

Amm(I>lorikm^.) 

79 

Nid- 

43 

Tney 

54 

Aooit  (Irflnr.)    - 

87 

Ouee  (BoeJtt)    - 
OueelSuueo)  - 

155 

Tweed      - 

88 

Biaeiwaier(Bi$ear) 

45 

32 

TeneCNorthumh,) 

77 

CUder 

44 

Ouee  iVorkthire) 

128 

Uik 

68 

Com  . 

39 

mbhle      - 

58 

Waveney  • 

57 

CkarmeU    - 

46 

Bother      - 

21 

VTear 

64 

OoH  (Bueit)      - 
Coin  {Binx) 

40 

Severn 

185 

Weeter     - 

51 

33 

Stour  (Keni)    - 
Stour  (ShtTM) 

48 

Welland  - 

66 

Oonmoy 

31 

54 

Weneom  - 

63 

Coouei 

41 

Swole 

65 

Wey 

42 

Dee   ^        - 

93 

IW 

36 

Wharf  e    - 

70 

Dorweni     - 

74 

Tomar 

54 

Wxiham    - 

79 

Doo  ... 

59 

Tow  (Devonthire) 

47 

Wye 

127 

Bden 

70 

Tawe(OUmorg.) 

25 

rare 

25 

&r«   .         - 

55 

Teee 

77 

r«>. 

50 

fVoMte 

35 

Teify        - 

63 

Vatwith    - 

26 

1 

>RINC] 
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rLAND. 

MiIai. 

MUes. 

MilM. 

AfUUKO 

44 

Doveron           ■ 

51 

Nith 

59 

Ayr    '        -        ' 

38 

Bom 

46 

Oikei 

33 

Corroo  CRoU)    • 

18 

Bek  (Dundee) 

44 

Bpejf 

90 

^de 

Uio  (Aberdeen)  - 

83 

Eik,  8,  (Forfar) 

45 

Stmcher  - 

35 

82 

FIndhom  - 

62 

ray 

102 

Dee  (Dtan/riee)  • 

49 

Leith 

20 

Thurso     - 

27 

Don  -       .        - 

68 

Nairn       - 

35 

TMot 

38 

Doom 

29 

Naoer 

35 

rthon       - 

35 

22.  The  provinces  into  which  the  Romans  divided  Britain, 
were,  J.  Britannia  Prima;  II.  Fiavia  Cssariensis ;  III.  Britannia 
Secnnda;  lY.  Maxima  Csesariensis ;  Y.  Yalentia;  YI.  Cale- 
donia. 

28.  Bnt  their  earliest  division  is  thought  to  have  been  into 
Major  and  Minor ;  the  former  of  which  may  have  referred  to  the 
Southern,  and  the  latter  to  the  Northern,  part  of  Oroat  Britain ; 
although  others  are  of  opinion,  that  by  Major  was  meant  the 
island  Itself,  and  that  Minor  was  applieil  only  to  Ireland,  They 
also  divided  the  Island  into  Romana  and  Barbara,  the  limits  of 
which  varied,  of  course,  with  their  conquests.  Britannia  Romana 
was  divided  into  Superior,  comprehending  Wales,  and  the  S.  part 
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of  England;  and  into  Inferior,  which  was  the  N.  part  of  England: 
Severus  ia  thought  to  have  been  die  author  of  mis  last  division. 
Flavia  Ceesariensis  and  Maxima  Caesariensis  probably  owed  their 
origin  to  the  family  of  Constantius  Ghlorus,  who  governed  in 
Britain  with  the  title  of  Cesar :  he  married  Helena,  daughter  of 
a  petty  British  princess,  and  by  her  had  Constantino  the  Great, 
who  was  bom  in  Britain.  The  number  of  square  miles  contained 
in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  the  British  Islands  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 


8q.  Miles. 
.      10,360 

Britannia  Prima 

Caledonia 

FlaTia  Caesariensii    - 

.      16,580 

lerne 

Britannia  Secunda    - 

7,300 

Maxima  Cseiariensta 

8,590 

Yalentia  - 

6,960 

Sq. 
-       17,270 
•       24,300 

Total    -    -    -    91,860 


24.  Britannia  Pbiha  contained  10,360  square  miles,  in  that 
part  of  Enaland  which  is  S.  of  Oloucestershire  and  the  ThaniGt, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  six  following  people :  1.  The  Cantii  in 
Kent,  to  whom  belonged  Rutupiae  or  JPortus  Trutulensis  Rich" 
borough  Caatlej  celebrated  for  its**  oysters,  and  as  the  general 
landing-place  from  Gaul,  Dubris  Dover,  Portus  Lemanis  Lyme 
where  Ceesar  probably  landed,  Dnrovemum  Canterbury,  Duro- 
brivis  Rochester,  and  Anderida  Nemenden  eiving  name  to 
Anderida  Silva,  which  extended  over  the  Wealds  €j  Kent  and 
Sussex.  2.  The  Regni,  W.  of  the  Cantii,  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
part  of  Hampshire ;  their  cities  were  Noviomagus  Croydon, 
Clausentum  Southampton,  and  Regnnm  Ringwood  on  the  Alaanua 
Avon.  Vectis  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  may 
be  also  reckoned  in  the  territory  of  the  Regni ;  it  was  reduced 
by  Vespasian  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  a  very  early  period,  from  the  trade  in  tin  or  white 
lead  having  been  here  carried  on  between  the  Gauls  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides.  8.  The  Atrebatii,  a  colony  of 
the  Gallic  Atrebatesy  were  W.  of  the  Re^i  in  Berkshire  and 
parts  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire ;  as  cities  or  Roman  stations 
amongst  them,  may  be  mentioned  Pontes  Old  Windsor,  Calleva 
Silchester,  and  Cunetio  Marlborough  on  the  Cunetio,  which  still 
retains  traces  of  its  name  in  Kennet,  and  runs  into  the  Thames. 
4.  The  Belgae,  W.  of  the  Regni,  who  migrated  from  Belgica  and 
inhabited  Somersetshire^  with  parts  of  Cnoucester,  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampshire ;  Venta  Belgarum  Winchester,  Sorbiodunam  Old 
Sarum,  and  Aquae  Soils,  or  Aquae  Calidae,  Bath  on  the  Avon^ 
were  tneir  principal  towns.  6.  The  Durotriges  were  S.  of  the 
Belgae,  in  jDorsetshire ;  their  chief  city  was  Durnovaria  Dor- 
Chester ;  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  their  territory  seems  to  have 
borne  the  name  Viudelis.  6.  The  JDamnonii,  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  were  the  Westernmost  people  of  Britannia  Prima ; 
amongst  their  cities  may  be  mentioned  Isca  Damnoniorum  Exeter 

"  Jw,  Sat.  IV.  141. 
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on  iBca  tbe  Exe^  Tamara  N,  Tamerton  on  Tamanis  the  Tanmr^ 
and  Yoliba  Falmautk,  the  harbour  of  which  bore  tbe  name 
Cenionia  Ostium.  The  name  of  the  Cassiteridesy  so  femed  for 
their  tin  or  white  lead,  was,  donbtlesslj,  applied  by  the  Pheeni* 
cians  to  tbe  peninsula  of  Cornwall^  as  well  as  to  the  ScUfy  Tslands^ 
for  from  them  Cornwall  appears  like  an  island,  and  the  tin 
which  they  yielded  could  not  be  worth  estimating  as  an  article 
of  <*x>mmerce ;  but  the  Romans,  who  banished  their  delinquents 
to  the  mines  of  the  Cassiterides,  understood  this  name  in  a  sub- 
seqnent  age  as  only  including  them.  Th&  Scilly  Jdands  were  also 
called  Hesperides,  Sigdeles,  Silurse,  and  Sillinse,  from  which 
last  is  probably  derived  the  name  Sorlings^  occasionally  applied 
to  them :  Isca  may  have  been  Trexco,  and  Lissia  the  Pollard 
Hoeh.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides  were  called  Melan- 
chleeniy  from  their  black  garments :  they  are  said  to  have  been 
very  expert  sailors,  venturing  upon  the  open  sea  in  little  boats, 
made  of  skins  or  leather,  in  wnich,  after  tbey  had  melted  their 
tin  into  plates,  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  it  to  the  trading 
places  frequented  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Oauls.  They  received 
strangers  with  great  kindness ;  and,  owing  to  tbeir  frequent  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  they  arrived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of 
cultivation,  when  the  other  Bntons  were  in  a  barbarous  state. 

25.  Returning  to  the  Cantii,  we  may  observe  in  their  country, 
Regulbiee  Recmver,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Thanatos,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  famed  for  its  fertility  at  an  early  period,  Toliatis,  the  Tsle  of 
8heppeiffYBmi2ice&  NortMeet^  Madus  Maidstone^  on  the  Medwatf, 
Durolennm  Jjenham^  and  Nevus  Portus  Rye  Harbour  at  the  mourn 
of  the  Rather.  To  the  Regni  belonged  Vindomus  Famham  the 
capital  of  the  small  tribe  Segontiaci,  Miba  Midhurst,  Portus 
Aaumi  Shoreham  Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  Maenus 
Portus  Chichester^  and  Trisantonis  Portus  Southampton  Water 
into  which  ran  the  Trisanton  Anton  or  Test*  Amongst  tbe 
Atrebatii  was  Spins  Speen,  on  the  Kennety  betwixt  which  and 
the  Thames  dwelled  the  small  tribe  Bibroci.  To  the  BelgsE  were 
reckoned  Brige  JBroughton,  and  the  tribe  Meanvari,  Verlucio 
Edington  about  which  the  Cangi  were  probably  cantoned,  Abone 
Keynsham  on  tbe  Avon^  and  Trajectus  Almondsbury  near  which 
was  the  passage  over  the  Severn  into  MonmoutJishire ;  Ischalis 
was  Ivelchester  on  Velox  the  Feo,  at  tbe  mouth  of  which  river 
was  Uzela  .£stuarium  Bridgewater  Bay  j  Vindogladia  Wimbome 
Minster  belonged  to  the  Durotriges;  Muridunum  Seaton^  and 
Uxella  Lostwithiel,  to  the  Damnonii.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  had  tbe  title  8axonicum  Littus,  and  were  under  the  care 
of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  them  against  the  Jn- 
vsisions  of  barbarous  nations,  but  especially  tbe  Saxons ;  part  of 
the  opposite  coast  of'  France  had  the  same  name. 

26.  Flavia  CiESARiENSis  included  the  country  between  the 
German  Ocean  on  tbe  E.,  and  tbe  Seve^m  and  Bee  rivers  on  the 
W.,  between  the  Tliames  and  Avon  rivers  on  tbe  8  ,  and  York- 
shire  and  Zdancashire  on  the  North;  it  contained  16,680  square 
miles,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1 .  Tbe  Trino- 
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bantes,  in  Middlesex  and  Essex^  whose  chief  city  was  Londiniam 
London  on  the  Thames^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire^ 
called  also  Augusta,  and  mentioned  as  a  city  flourishing  in 
commerce  and  creatly  frequented  by  merchants )  to  them  also 
belonged  Colonia  Colchester^  and  Camulodunum  Maldon^  on 
Idumania  the  Elachwater^Ynth.  the  surname  Colonia  Yictricensis. 
Camulodunum  was  the  first  colony  which  the  Romans  established 
in  firitain,  and  contained  a  theatre  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Claudius;  it  was  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Boadicea^  and 
the  Romans,  who  were  here  severely  beaten.  2.  The  Cattieu- 
chlani  or  Caturellanni  were  W.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  Hertford" 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Buchinghamshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire ; 
their  chief  towns  were  Durocobrivis  DuTistahUt  and  Verolamium 
Verulam,  near  St.  Albans^  the  town  of  Cassivelaunus  taken  by 
Csesar;  it  was  a  municipium,  and  was  subsequently  destroyed  in 
the  war  between  Boadicea  and  the  Romans.  8.  The  Dobuni, 
&rther  W.,  inhabited  parts  of  OUmcestershire  and  Oxfordshire  i 
their  chief  towns  were  Durocomovium  or  Corininm  Cirencester, 
near  the  source  of  the  Thames^  and  Glevum  or  Glebon  Oloucee* 
ter,  on  the  Severn,  4.  The  Cornavii  were  above  the  Dobuni,  in 
Cheshire f  Staffordshire,  Wamnckshire^  and  in  parts  of  Flintshire, 
Shropshire^  and  Worcestershire:  to  them  belonged  Viroconiiim 
Wroxeter  on  the  Severn  near  Shrewhury,  Bonium  Bangor  on  the 
Dee,  and  Deva  Chester  likewise  on  the  Dee;  this  last  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  the  station  of  the  20th  Legion.  6.  The  Cori- 
tani  were  to  the  £.  of  these,  in  the  shires  of  Derby,  Nottingham^ 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Rutland^  and  Northampton',  amonjB^t  them 
may  be  enumerated,  Lindum  Lincoln  on  the  Witham^  Rats 
or  Ragee  Leicester^  and  Lactodorum  Towcester.  6.  The  Iceni  or 
Cenimagni,  erroneously  called  Simeni,  were  S.  E.  of  the  Coritani, 
and  N.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge^  and 
Huntingdon,  They  were  a  brave  nation,  who,  on  being  pillaged 
by  the  Romans'*,  and  their  queen  Boadicea  with  her  daughters 
shamefully  insulted,  took  up  arms  against  them  in  conjunction 
with  their  neighbours,  defeated  them  in  several  engagements,  and, 
destroyed  Camulodunum  and  Verolamium ;  but  they  were  con- 
quered in  their  turn  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a.d.  61.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Venta  Icenorum  the  capital  Caister  near  Norwich, 
Garianonum  J3Mnaf/i  Castle  near  Ya^nnouth  on  Garienus  the  Yare, 
and  Durolipons  Cambridge. 

27.  Other  towns  and  stations  of  the  Trinobantes  were,  Villa 
Faustini  Dnnmorv,  Ad  Ansam  Witham,  Othoma  Ithancester  a 
station  of  the  Milites  Fortenses,  Canonium  Chelmsford,  Csssaro- 
magns  Brentwood,  Durolitum  Leyton,  and  SulloniacsB  Brockley 
Hill',  Con  vennos  is  now  Canvey  Island  opposite  Sheppey,  Amongst 
the  Cattieuchlani  may  be  noticed,  Salenae  Salndy,  Magiovintum 
Fenny  Stratford,  and  the  two  small  tribes  Cassii  to  the  W.  of 

^  Sometimes  called  Bondioea,  and  Bondaca.     Faery  Queeite,  II.  z.  54. 
**  Tftcit.  Annal.  XIV.  29,  e/#e;.-*Agric.yiU,  15,  e/M^.— Dion.  Can.  LXII.  1, 
e(  »eg. 
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8fU  AlbanSj  and  ^ncaL'tes  on  the  Thames  below  Oxford.  To 
the  Comayii  were  reckoned  Condate  Northwichj  Mediolanum  on 
Tower  Silly  near  Draytonj  Ratnninm  near  the  Modern  Uxacona 
Okenyatef  Pennocrncmni  Peiikrida€y  Etocetum  Wally  and  Salinae 
Droiiwych.  To  the  Coritani  belonged  Prsesidlum  Brougktony 
Agelocnm  or  Segelocnm  Littleborouahy  Crococalannm  Brought 
CttusennsB  Ancastery  Ad  Pontem  FamdoHf  Margidnnnm  E*  Bridge 
fbrdy  Yerometnm  Burrow  HiUsy  Manduessedum  Maneester^  Ven- 
nons  Cleycetter,  Tripontitim  Doe  Bridge^  and  Bennavenna 
Daventry,  To  the  towns  of  the  Iceni  we  maj  add  Brannodunum 
BrancasteTf  where  was  a  garrison  of  the  Equites  Dalmatfie,  Dnro- 
brivaB  Castor  near  Peterhorougky  Camborionm  Jlietfordt  Sito- 
magas  Bury  St.  Edmunds^  Combretoninm  Stratford^  and  leiani 
Chesterford. 

S8.  Britannia  Secdnda,  inelading  Wales  and  that  part  of 
England^  which  is  W.  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Bee,  contained 
79800  square  miles,  or  1,700  more  tlian  Wales;  it  was  inhabited 
bj,  1.  The  Ordovices,  dwelling  in  the  Welsh  counties  of  Caemar- 
von^  Denbigh^  Merioneth^  and  Montgomery^  with  that  part  of 
Shropshire  in  En^land^  which  is  W.  of  the  Severn ;  their  chief 
cities  were  Conovmm  Caer'Hun^  on  the  Toisobius  Conway,  Se- 
gontium  Caernarvon^  and  Maglona  Machynlleth ;  to  them  also 
may  be  reckoned  Mona,  the  Island  of  Anglesey  mentioned  bj 
Tacitus,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Wales. 
2.  The  Dimetse  or  Demetse  were  S.  W.  of  these,  in  the  Welsh  coun- 
ties of  Cardigan,  Caermarthenj  and  Pembroke ;  their  chief  town 
was  Maridunum  Caermarthenj  on  Tobius  the  Towy.  3.  The 
Silures  were  £.  of  these  and  S.  of  the  Ordovices,  in  the  Welsh 
counties  of  Radnor^  Brechnoch,  Glamorgan,  and  Monmouth,  in 
the  English  county  of  Hereford^  and  in  such  parts  of  Worcester^ 
shire  and  Gloucestershire  as  are  W.  of  the  Severn.  They  were 
brave  and  warlike,  and  under  their  King  Caractacus  engaged  the 
Romans*^  in  a  very  perplexing  war,  but  were  at  length  defeated 
by  Ostorius  Scapnla,  a.  d.  51 ;  Caractacus,  flying  to  the  Brigantes, 
was  betrayed  by  Cartismandua  their  queen,  into  the  hands  of 
their  common  enemy,  taken  to  Rome,  and  there  pardoned  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Amongst  their  towns  may  be  mentioned 
Bravinium  or  Brannogenium  Ludlow,  Blestium  Monmouth  on 
Ratostathybins  the  Usk,  and  Isca  Silurum  Caerleon  on  the  Isca, 
their  capital  and  the  station  of  the  Leeio  2>  Augusta, 

20.  To  the  Ordovices  also  belonged  Varis  Bodvary,  and  accord^ 
ing  to  some  Mediolanum  LanfyUin,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned amongst  the  Cornavii ;  Andros,  Hedros,  or  Edri,  appears  to 
have  been  Bardsey  Island,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Caernarvonshire. 
In  the  territory  of  the  DimetsB,  Tuccia  was  the  Ystwith,  Tuerobis 
the  Teify,  and  Silimnus  Ramsey  Island  off  St.  Davids,  Amongst 
the  towns  of  the  Silures,  there  remain  to  be  mentioned,  Magnse 
Kenchesterf  Ariconium  Boss  in  Arcenefield,  Loventium  Blaen 
Laveni  Castle,  supposed  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  have 


*  MQiim,  l^eidas,  54.       '  ">  Tadt.  Anaal.  XII.  33,  et  aeq. 
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been  since  swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake,  Gobanniam  Aberga- 
vmny^  Burrium  or  BuUseum  Usky  Yenta  Silarum  Caer  Went 
where  the  Severn  is  usually  crossed,  Bovium  Bavertorif  Nidum 
Neathy  and  Leucarum  Loghor. 

30.  Maxima  Casariensis  was  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Val* 
lum  Hadriani,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  southern  limits  of  JTorhskire 
and  Lancashire,  which  counties  it  included  as  well  as  those  of 
Westmorland  and  Durham,  with  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Nar^ 
thutfiberland.  It  contained,  together  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  8^690 
square  miles.  It  was  principally  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes^  the 
most  powerful  people  of  Britain ;  their  chief  cities  were  Danum 
Doncattety  the  Roman  colony  of  Eboracum  York  on  the  Ou^^ 
the  station  of  the  Legio  6*  Yictrix^  where  the  emperors  Severus 
and  Constantius  Chlorus  resided  and  where  they  both  died ; 
Pons  M\ii  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  Luguvallium  Carlisle,  on 
Ituna  the  Eden,  Galacum  Appleby,  Longovicus  Lancaster,  and 
Mancunium  or  Manucium  Manchester,  To  them  also  may  be 
assigned,  Mona  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  also  MonsBda  or  Monapia 
and  mentioned  by  Csesar  as  midway  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, which  it  is  exactly,  the  nearest  points  of  each  being  26  miles 
apart 

81.  In  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Jugantes),  were  the  small  tribes  Gabrantovici  and 
Parisii,  between  Yorh  and  the  £.  coast  -,  the  Setantii  were  on  the 
W.  coast  about  the  Ribble,  the  mouth  of  which  was  called  Setan- 
tiorum  Portus.  As  towns  and  stations  amongst  the  Southern 
Brigantes,  may  be  also  mentioned,  Prestorium  PattringUntf 
Petuaria  Brough  oti  the  Sumber,  Delgovitia,  Market  Weighton, 
Derventio  Kexby  Bridge  on  a  cognominal  river,  Isurium  Aid' 
borough,  Cataractonum  Catterick,  Bracchium  Brough,  Bremeto- 
nacse  Overborough,  Coccium  Ribchester,  Olicana  Ilkley  on  the 
Verbeia,  Galcaria  Tadcaster,  Lagecium  or  Legeolium  Castleford, 
Cambodunum  or  Camulodunum  Ghreatlana,  and  Rigodunum 
Warrington,  The  Northern  Brigantes  possessed,  towards  New- 
castle, Alone  Whitley  Caetle,  Galava  Old  Town,  Corstopitom 
Corbridge  on  the  Tyne,  Vindomora  Ebchester,  Clanoventia  or 
Glannoventa  Lanchester,  Yinovia  Binchester  near  the  Wear  or 
Vedra,  Magse  Pierce  Bridae  on  the  Tees,  Maglove  Greta  Bridge, 
and  LayatrsB  Bon>es\  towards  Carlisle,  were  Yerterae  Brough  upon 
Stanemore,  Brovonacse  Kirkby  There,  Brocavum  Brougham, 
Yoreda  Plumpton  Wall,  Bremetenracum  Brampton,  Gabrosen- 
tuni  Drumburgh,  Olenacum  Old  Carlisle,  Arbeia  lerby,  Yiro- 
sidium  EUenborough  where  the  6th  cohort  of  the  Nervii  was 
stationed,  Morbium  Morresby,  Dictis  Affibleside,  and  Concan- 
gium  Water  Crook, 

82.  Yalbntia  included  that  part  of  Great  Britain  which  lay 
between  the  two  walls,  comprehending  the  coun^  of  Northum* 
berland,  and  such  of  the  Scotch  counties  as  are  o.  of  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde.  It  contained  6,960  square  miles,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  following  tribes:  1.  The  Ottadini  or  Otodeni 
in  Northumberland  and  the  Scotch  shire  of  Roxburgh,  whose 
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chief  towns  were,  Coria  Ottadinoram  Jedburgh^  and  Bremenium 
JSocfcettor.     2«  The  Gadeni  were  W.  of  these,  in  parts  of  5W^trA, 
Pe^le$9  &nd  Xhimfries ;  to  them  belonged  Trimontium  near  the 
Eildan  Sills,  Blatum  Bulgium  JUiddlebVf  and  Castra  Explora- 
toram  Netherby.    3.  The  belgovse  or  Etgovae  were  W.  of  the 
Gadeni,  in  parts  of  Ayrdiire^  Lanarhshire^  and  Dumfries ;  and 
still  farther  W.  were,  4.  The  Novantse,  in    Wiatown^  Kirk- 
cudbrightf  and  part  of  Ayv,  the  chief  town  of  toe  latter  was 
Leuco  pibia  Wigtonm.    5.  The  Damnii  inhabited  the  shires  of 
JR«n/ren7,  Lanarkj  Lirdithgom^  Edinburgh^  Peeblety  Haddington^ 
and  Berrcick-j   thej  extended  also  beyond  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus into  Dumbarton  and  Stirling ;  their  principal  towns  were 
Alata  Caatra  Edinburgh^  and  Colania  Lanark  on  the  Glota  or 
Clyde. 

33.  The  inhabitants  of  Valentia  are  supposed  bv  some  to  have 
been  all  called  in  a  general  way  Masatse,  but  others  assign  this 
name  only  to  such  as  dwelled  aoout  the  wall  of  Antoninus ;  tliey 
were  probably  the  same  people  subsequently  called  Scoti'*  and 
Attacotti,  who  varied  their  position  with  the  attacks  made  on 
them  by  the  Caledonians  or  Picti,  and  Britons  (between  whom 
they  settled),  and  in  proportion  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  vacil- 
lations of  the  Boman  power.  To  the  Ottadini  also  belonged,  the 
stations  Habitancum  Uitingham,  Hunnum  Halton^  and  Vindo- 
bala  Rutcketter'j  Alannns  the  Alne  was  in  their  territory. 
Amongst  the  SelgovsB  may  be  mentioned,  Uxelum  Caerlaverock, 
Carbantorigum  or  Carbantium  JBamdannoch  on  Novius  the 
Nith,  and  Corda  Selgovarum  Cumnock  Castle :  Yidotara  Sinus 
was  the  Moutk  oftM  Ayr,  To  the  NovantsB  belonged  Rerigo- 
ninm  JBarlurCj  a  little  £.  of  Novantum  Chersonesus  or  the 
peminsula  of  Wigtown.  The  remaining  towns  of  the  Damnii  were 
Kandvara  Meitfrem  on  the  Clyde^  Lindum  LinUthgoWj  Curia 
CamelcHf  and  AJauna  Stirling^  the  last  three  being  M.  of  the  wall 
in  Caledonia. 

34.  Caledokia'*  comprehended  the  whole  of  Scotland's,  ot 
the  Vallum  Antonini,  and,  including  the  islands  attached  to  it, 
contained  17,270  square  miles,  or  5,900  less  than  Scotland.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes:  1.  The  Venicontes,  in  the 
shires  of  FifCf  Kinross^  Clackmanan^  and  part  of  Perth ;  their 
towns  were,  Orrea  Pertky  and  Victoria  Comrie.  2.  The  Vaco- 
mag],  in  Kincardine  and  Forfar-skiresy  through  whose  territory 
ran  jESsica  the  Esk.  3.  The  Tsezali  were  in  Aberdeen^  Banff^ 
Elgin,  and  part  of  Inverness ;  their  chief  town  was  Divana  Old 
Aberdeen,  on  the  JDee.  4.  The  Cantse  were  in  Cromarty  and  the 
£.  part  of  Bass.  5.  The  Logi  and  Mertae,  in  £.  Sutherland; 
and  6,  the  Comavii,  in  Caithness*  Descending  the  W,  coast  we 
find,  7,  the  Carcni,  in  Sutherland;  8,  the  Carnonacse,  in  Ross; 


'*  CUmdian.  de  III.  Cons.  Honor,  55. 

»  Martial  calls  the  inhabitaDts  **  Caledonii  Britanni.^'    X.  Bp,  44. 
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and  9,  the  Creones,  likewise  in  Ross,  about  the  Itys  the  Carron, 
10.  The  Cerones  were  cantoned  in  parts  of  Argyllshire  and 
Inverness  \  11,  the  Epidii,  in  S.  Argyllshire  \  and  12,  the  Ho- 
rests,  in  Perthshire. 

86.  The  Ebudes  or  Hebudae,  Hebrides  "•  or  Western  Islands^ 
were  on  the  W.  coast  of  Caledonia ;  their  number  and  situation 
are  variously  given  by  the  ancients,  but  the  chief  of  them  were 
Ebuda  Occidentalis  Lewis  and  Harris^  Ebuda  Orientalis  Shye^ 
Maleos  MuUy  Epidium  Islay^  and  Ricina  Rachlin^  called  also 
Riduna  and  Riclina,  opposite  the  N.  E.  point  of  Ireland.  On 
the  Western  side  of  the  Isle  of  MuU  is  the  beautiful  little  island 
of  Staffa^  so  celebrated  for  its  basaltic  pillars  and  for  its  natural 
caverns.  The  largest  of  these,  called  the  Cave  of  Fingaly  is 
exceedingly  magnincent,  being  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  natural  columns,  in  the  roost  elegant  manner,  and  roofed  by 
the  bottoms  of  others  which  have  been  broken  off  in  its  formation ; 
it  is  well  lighted  from  without,  and  the  air  is  perfectly  free  frona 
those  damp  and  noxious  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in 
general  abound.  The  lengtn  of  this  cave  from  the  beach  is  871 
reet,  and  260  from  the  pitch  of  its  arch ;  it  is  68  feet  broad  at  the 
mouthy  and  20  at  the  farther  end ;  the  height  of  the  arch  at  the 
entrance  is  117  feet,  and  70  at  the  extremity:  the  depth  of  water 
at  the  mouth  is  18  feet,  and  half  this  at  the  bottom.  The 
Orcades  '*  Orkney  Islands,  are  off  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Scot- 
land, in  Mare  Orcadum,  and  perhaps  received  their  name  from 
Orcas  Promontorium  Ihinnet  Head]  they  were  visited  and  sub- 
dued by  Agricola,  but  soon  threw  off  the  yoke.  Their  number 
is  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors,  who,  however,  mention 
Pomona  the  Mainland^  Ocetis  Soy  Waas,  and  Dumna  S.  Mo* 
naldsay,  as  the  principal  islands.  The  Shetland  Islands^  lying 
46  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Orkneys,  were  no  doubt  the  snow- 
covered  Thule,  which  Tacitus  mentions  as  having  been  seen  by 
Agricola  in  his  voyage  round  the  latter  islands,  and  possibly  the 
same  described  by  the  navigator  Pytbeas  three  centuries  before, 
though  his  description  would  rather  apply  to  Iceland ;  they  were 
the  outmost  of  all  the  known  islands  in  this  direction,  whence  the 
epithet  Ultima  '^.  This  Thule  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Norway. 

86.  The  Picti,  so  called  from  their  painted  skins  or  plundering 
dispositions,  were,  in  fact,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Caledonia, 
although  they  did  not  obtain  this  name  till  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  and  long  after  they  had  been  both  known  and  described 
as  Caledonii.  The  great  divisions  of  the  Picti  were  Dicalidonse 
or  Deucaledones,  North  of  the  Orampians,  and  Vecturiones,  S.  of 


»  Miiion,  Lyeidaa,  156.  «  /w.  Sat.  II.  161. 

**  Virg.  Gewrg.  I.  30.— Claudian  speaks  of  it  u  "  ratibns  impervia."  De  III. 
Cont.  Honor,  53.  -^Tacitus,  in  his  mention  of  it,  says,  Sed  mare  pigrom,  et  graTe 
na?igantibiis  perhibent.    Agric.  Vita,  10. 
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them.  The  Scoti**,  pacing  over  from  Ireland^  attacked  the 
Pictiy  and  a  tribe  of  them  called  Attacotti»  settled  in  parts  of 
Ayrihire  and  Argyllshire,  They  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
comer  where  they  first  landed,  bat,  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  upper  provinces,  they  advanced  further  into  Cale- 
donia, and  were  in  the  end  sufficiently  powerful,  not  only  to  wrest 
a  considerable  territory  from  the  Picti,  but  subsequently  to  con- 
quer  nart  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northanhumbra ;  the  Picti 
and  ocoti  were  afterwards  incorporated,  a.  d.  840,  and  their 
country  was  called  Pictland  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  2d,  when 
it  assumed  its  present  name.  The  native  name  Caledonii  is  pre- 
served in  Ghietsy  which  the  Highlanders  bear  in  their  own  country 
to  this  day. 

87.  In  returning  to  the  description  of  Caledonia  we  have  but 
few  places  to  mention.  The  rivers  Ituna  and  Celnius,  in  the 
country  of  the  Taezali,  appear  to  be  the  Ythan  and  JDoveran. 
Tuessis  is  Fochabers  on  the  Spey^  and  Banatia  JBuness  on 
lA}ch  Ness  :  between  them  ran  the  small  river  Loxa  Lossie,  The 
Caledonia  Silva'^  extended  through  the  province,  from  JLoch 
Ziomond  to  Murray  Firth,  Tamia  was  Tairiy  Ripa  Alta  Tar- 
batnesSf  and  Penoxullum  Promontorium,  the  Ord  of  Caithness. 
Amongst  the  Comavii,  were  I  la  the  Wich^  Yiruhrivim  Promonto- 
rium, U^oss  Head^  and  Nabeus  the  Naver.  Glota,  in  the  Firth 
of  Clydej  is  now  called  the  Isle  of  Arran, 

38.  The  excellent  roads  which  the  Romans  made  in  Britain, 
to  further  their  intercourse  and  secure  their  conquests,  may  be 
traced  in  every  part  of  the  island  over  which  their  actual  domi- 
nion extended ;  m  process  of  time  some  of  them  received  certain 
names,  which,  though  they  have  come  down  to  us  indefinite  and 
corrupted,  are  yet  generally  received :  Amongst  such  are, 
1.  Watlina  Street^  which  runs  from  Richborouah  Ceutle  in  Kent, 
through  ijondon  to  Chester,  where  one  branch  is  thought  to  have 
turned  off  to  the  Ids  of  Anglesey  \  thence  it  proceeds  through 
York  and  Carlisle  into  Scotlandy  where  many  of  the  old  ways 
retain  this  name.  2.  Hermin  Street  or  Ermin  Street  runs  from 
London  through  Lincoln^  to  Winteringham  on  the  Huinher ; 
it  is  thought  to  have  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
perhaps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreham  Harbour,  3.  The 
Foss-way  proceeds  directly  from  Bath,  or  in  the  opinion  of  some 
from  Beaton  on  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire,  to  Lincoln.  4.  Ick- 
nild  or  Ihening  Street  appears  to  have  been  a  way  leading 
from  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  it 
proceeded  probably  from  Venta  Icenorum  to  London,  and  from 
the  name  of  IcMing  Dyke  still  existing  in  Dorsetuhire,  it  is 
thought  to  have  gone  on  through  Old  Sarum  to  Dorchester,  or  it 

'^  ClauHan,  de  IV.  Com.  Honor,  33. 

"  Where  bears  were  caught  and  taken  to  Rome,  for  eriminali  to  be  exposed  to, 
u  appears  Irom  MartiaL    Sp.  7,  lib.  Speetac, 
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may  perhaps  have  continued  through  London^  Windsor^  aod 
Marlooroughf  to  Bath,  Some  have  supposed  that  there  were 
two  roads  of  this  name,  but  both  are  enveloped  in  uncertainty. 
Besides  tbese  four  great  roads,  there  were  many  others,  parts  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  under  various  names  as  well  as  under 
the  four  above  mentioned. 

80.  HiBBBNiA,  called  also  lerne*'  Ireland  or  Erittt  lies  to  the 
W.  of  Britain  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Mare  Hibernicnm 
and  Mare  Yergivium ;  the  nearest  points  of  contact  being  the 
promontories  Kobogdium  Fair  Head,  and  Epidium  Midi  of 
Cantire,  which  are  only  10  miles  apart.  It  contains  24,800 
square  miles,  being  the  largest  island  in  Europe  next  to  Chreat 
Mritaiii'  Its  greatest  length  is  260  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  140;  but,  owing  to  the  deen  indentations  of  the  coast, 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  whole  island  that  is  60  miles  distant 
from  the  sea. 

40.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Ireland  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important ;  for,  though  it  contains  many  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  yet  they  are  not  of  that  height,  nor  collected  into  such 
masses,  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  mountainous  country. 
They  generallv  form  short  lines,  or  detached  groups,  which  are 
so  dispersed  through  the  island,  that  there  are  few  places  where 
the  prospect  is  not  terminated  by  this  majestic  scenery*  The 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland^  are  at  its  South  Western  part,  in 
the  province  of  Munster  and  near  the  LaJie  of  KiUamey ;  they 
are  called  Macgillicuddr/s  Reeks  3  but  there  are  several  points  not 
far  off,  little  inferior  to  them  in  elevation.  The  SliebhrBloom 
mountains,  which  divide  the  King*s  and  Queen? s  counties,  form 
a  great  chain  on  the  Western  side  of  the  province  of  Leinster^  U> 
the  East  of  them,  in  the  same  province  and  not  far  from  the  shores 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  are  the  WicMow  Mountains,  less  remarkable  for 
their  height,  than  for  their  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  The 
Mourne  Mountains  are  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  contain  many  elevated  points,  as  do  also  the  Spenitt 
Mountains,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  same  province ;  but  none 
of  these  are  so  remarkable  or  so  interesting  as  the  Oia/nfs  Cause- 
way, which  is  a  promontory  on  the  North  coast  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  formed  by  many  thousand  basaltic  columns  running  out  a 
great  way  into  the  sea.  The  Northern  peninsula  of  Connaught 
contains  many  mountainous  tracts ;  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  Croagh  Patrick  and  Nephin  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
towering  to  a  great  height  above  the  surrounding  country. 


^  OrpheaSi  Aristotle,  and  Claudian,  in  the  paasages  already  quoted,  call  it 
leme,  or  lemis;  Javenal  (II.  160),  and  Mela  (III.  6),  lavema;  Diodoma 
Sicnloa  (1. 355),  Iri«  ;  Marcianus  Heradeota  rPeripl.  p.  0),  and  Ptolemy  (II.  2), 
Ivernia ;  Eostathias  (in  Dionys.  Perieg.  5o6-7),  Vernia  and  Bemia ;  Coesar 
(BeU.  GalL  V.  13),  Pliny  (IV.  16),TadtiiB  (Agric.  Vita,  24),  SoUn«i;(I.  22).  and 
OronoB  (I.  2),  call  it  Hibemia ;  and  Festns  Ayienui  (as  we  have  idready  seen) 
names  it  Insula  Sacra. 
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41.  The  elevatioDB  of  these,  and  some  other  mountains,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Connty. 

Feet 

Coonty. 

Feet. 

^pnMp't  urn 

Antrim 

1,450 

MacgUlicuddy'M  Reehe 

Kerry     - 

3,404 

Bim^ewnagh 

Londond. 

1^50 

Mangerton 

Kerry     - 

2,780 

Cowmuroffh 

Water/. 

2,160 

Mourne  Mountaitu  - 

Down     - 

3,150 

CVcM^Aon   • 

Wieklow 

1,900 

Nephin    -        -        - 

Mayo 

2,634 

Croagh  Patrick  - 

Mayo     - 

2,595 

Sa-weU     - 

Londond. 

1,600 

Qnmebmne  - 

Cariow  - 

1,000 

SUebhrBlQom    - 

King'eCo, 

2,000 

Kmoei'iui'Muilrea 

Mayo     - 

2,733 

Sliebh-Donard 

Down     • 

2,803 

KuoeJk-mele'XhvH 

Water/. 

2,700 

SUebh-GaUan 

Londond, 

1,250 

42.  The  chief  promontories  and  capes  of  Ireland  are  Vennicnium 
Bloodyjarland  Points  Boream  Malin  Heady  both  In  Donegal 
Robogalum  Fair  Head  in  Antrim^  Isamninm  Killard  Point  in 
DoTcnshirej  Hieron  (Sacrum)  Carmore  Point  in  Wexford,  and 
Notium  Mizen  Head  in  Cork ;  CaiJe  Clear  is  the  Southernmost 
point. 

43.  The  noblest  river  of  Ireland  is  the  Sena  or  Shannon,  which 

rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island  near  Lough  Allen,  and,  flowing 

with  a  S.  W.  course  of  1 92  miles,  past  Macolicum  Meelich  and 

Regia  Altera  Limerick,  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Sena  .^tuarium. 

In    its    course    it    runs    throusch    some   lakes,    called    Lough 

Allen,  Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Derg,  and  receives  amongst  other 

tribataries  the  Inny,  the   8uch,  the   Brusna,  the  Maig,  and 

AskeatoTi,    There  are  several  rivers  in  Hibernia  called  the  Blacks 

water,  the  most  noted  of  which  runs  through  the  county  of  Cork, 

and  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal  Bay  :  the  Dabrona  or  Lee  is  a  y&tj 

inconsiderable  river,  and  only  remarkable  from  its  running  through 

the   city  of  Cork,    The  Brigus  or  Barron  is  in  the  S.  E.  part 

of  the  Island ;  it  rises  in  Queen's  County,  not  far  from  the  sources 

of  the  Boyne  and  the  Liffey ;  and  after  having  been  joined  by  the 

waters  of  the  Nore  and  other  streams,  it  falls  into  Waterford  Bay, 

which  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Suire ;  to  the  East  of  it  is 

Oboca  the  Ovoca*    The  Libnius  or  Liffey  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 

the  county  of  WickUm,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  65  miles 

enters  the  sea  at  Eblana  Dublin,    A  little  to  the  N.  of  it  is 

Bnbinda  the  Boyne,  which  runs  from  its  source  in  the  county  of 

Kildare  with  a  N.  E.  course,  past  Laberus  KdU,  and  Drogheda, 

into  the  Irith  Sea ;  it  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  on  its 

banks,  a  .  n.  1690,  between  William  the  3d  and  James  the  2d,  when 

the  latter  monarch,  having  been  beaten,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 

on  the  continent.    The  Argita  or  Ban  is  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the 

island,  and  flows  from  its  source  in  the  Mourne  Mountains,  through 

Lough  Neagh  into  the  sea  near  Coleraine  -,  it  is  famous  for  its 

salmon-flshery.    The  Vidua  or  Derg  rises  out  of  a  lough  of  the 

same  name  in  th  e  county  of  Donegal,  and  runs  generally  in  a 

N.  £.  direction  to  Londonderry,  a  little  below  which  it  enters 

the  Sea  at  Lough  Foyle. 
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44.  The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Ireland  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 


Mikw. 

MUes. 

Arrow 

23 

Bopne   - 

67 

Aikeaton 

34 

Brima  - 

28 

BalHnderry  - 

26 

D«y     - 

56 

Ban      - 

96 

Feale     - 

39 

Batidon 

38 

Inny 

47 

Barrow 

100 

Lee 

49 

Blackwaitr  {Cork) 

97 

lAfey     -          . 

65 

BlaeJtwater  (Meath) 

41 

Maiff     - 

37 

Bhckwater  (  Tyrone) 

41 

Main     - 

32 

Munree 

Note  - 
Ovoca  • 
Roe 

Shannon 
Slaney  - 
Buck  - 
Suire    - 


MOet. 

49 

23 

67 

33 

25 
192 

66 

64 
102 


45.  Lough  Neagh  is  the  most  extensive  though  not  the  longest 
lake  in  the  British  Islands,  having  an  area  of  150  miles,  and 
being  20  long  by  10  broad  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Blade- 
water  and  Bann,  and  is  connected  with  the  sea  b^  the  lower 
course  of  the  Bann;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  qualities 
of  its  waters,  and  partly  forms  the  boundary  of  five  counties , 
viz.  Antrim^  Londonderry^  Tyrone^  Armaahy  and  Down,    The 
next  largest  is  Erdinus  Lough  Eai^nCy  which  communicates  with 
Donegal  Bay  on  the  N.  W.  coast;  it  is  studded  with  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  islands,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  near  the 
town  of  EnniskiUen^  which  stands  on  its  Western  shore.     Be- 
sides these  we  may  notice  Lough  Corrib,  in   the  province  of 
Connaught,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Oalway  Bay^  at 
the  town  of  Oalway ;  Lough  Bee  and  Lough  Derg,  which  nave 
been  already  noticed  as  traversed  by  the  Shannon.   But  the  Lake 
of  KiUarney^  though  of  less  extent  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
surpasses  them  all  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery;    it    is 
situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kerry ^ 
at  the  foot  of  Macgillicuddy*s  Beeks,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
island. — ^The  Bogs  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in 
the  country ;  they  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  are  in  some 
places  very  extensive ;  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  included 
within  two  lines,  drawn  from  JVickloiv  and  Hmvth  Heads  on  the 
East  to  Galmay  and  Sligo  on  the  West.    The  chief  of  them  is 
called  the  Bog  of  AUeiij  but  there  are  many  others.     In  some  of 
these  the  water  is  concealed  in  a  dangerous  manner  by  a  surface 
of  grass ;  some  consist  of  water  and  mire ;  others  are  shallow 
lakes,  partially  covered  with  tufls  of  rushes,  and  many  consist  of 
peat-moor,  both  black  or  compact  and  red  or  fibrous ;  the  former 
are  used  for  fuel.' 

46.  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  the  following  tribes :  1.  The  Ven- 
nicnii,  in  Donegal  2.  The  Robogdii,  in  Londonderry  and  AfUrimy 
between  whom  ran  Vidua  the  Derg  into  Lough  Foyle;  Argita  the 
Bann^  issuing  from  Lough  Neagh,  was  in  the  country  of  the  latter. 
3.  The  Dami  were  in  parts  of^Donm  and  Armagh,  and  were 
separated  from  the  Robogdii  by  Logia  the  Lapan ;  amongst  their 
towns  were  Dunum  Domnpatrichy  and  Regia  Cloglier.    4.  The 
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Tolantii  inhabited  Louth,  with  parts  of  Donmj  Meath,  and 
Monaphan  j  in  their  territory  was  V  inderios  the  Nemry,  6.  The 
Blanii  occupied  parts  of  D^Min  and  Meath^  and  the  towns 
Laberns  KetU  on  Bnbinda  the  Boyne  and  Eblana  IhibUn  on 
libnins  the  lAffey ;  N.  £«  of  the  latter  is  Lambay^  a  small  island 
anciently  called  Limnus.  6.  The  Cauci  were  in  parts  o{  Dublin^ 
Wieklam^  KUdarey  and  QueetCs  Caunty ;  amongst  them  was 
Rheba  lihekan  Castle.  7.  The  Menapii  dwell^  in  parts  of 
Wicklowy  CarhWf  and  Wexford;  through  their  territory  ran 
Oboca  the  Ovoca^  and  Modona  the  Skmeyf  at  the  mouth  of  which 
last  was  Menapia  Wexford,  8.  The  Coriondi  were  cantoned  in 
parts  of  Wexfordj  Kithenny,  and  Tipperary^  about  Brigus  the 
'  farrow,  9.  The  Brigantes,  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary ;  and, 
}natk  The  Yodiae,  in  the  E.  parts  of  Cork ;  the  Zee,  running 
intO'^sbirh  ^arbour,  wBs  called  Dabrona.  11.  The  Ivemi  were 
in  the  S.  part  of  ^^*rry ;  their  city  Ivemis  or  lemis  was  probably 
Zhinkeinnny  on  Jvemu^  y^isr ^Kenmare,  12.  The  Velabri,  and,  18. 
The  Lnceniy  dwelled  in  parts  of* iC-Try  and  Limerick;  between 
them  and  into  Dingle  Bay  ran  Dur  .the  Main :  Regia  Altera 
Lhnerick  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Luceini.  14.  The  Concani 
were  in  Clare,  where  they  possessed  the  city  'J$/:?co1icum  Meelick 
on  the  Shannon.  15.  The  Auteri  dwelled  in  OaCicay ;  Oalway 
Bay  appears  to  have  been  called  Ausoba.  16.  The  Nagnatae 
were  farther  N.,  in  Mayo ;  their  chief  city  Nagnata  'Urm  was 
probably  Castlebar.  17.  The  Erdini  occupied  parts  of^ligo, 
Leitf*inif  and  Fermanagh;  from  them  Erdinus  received*  its 
name,  which  it  still  retains,  though  in  a  corrupted  form,^  in 
Lough  Erne:  by  Ravius  seems  to  have  been  intended  Bonegm^ 
Bay. 

47.  Long  before  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Northern  parts  of  Qaul,  the  Greek  authors  had  placed  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed  at  one  '*  of  the  British  Isles :  and  Posido- 
nins  (alluding  probably  to  Ireland,  the  Insula  Sacra),  has  assured 
usy  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain,  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  honoured  with  the  same  worship  as  at  Samothrace  ^®.  The 
tales  and  le^nds  which  the  soperstitious  Romans  heard  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  induced  them  to  seek,  and  of  course 
to  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former  country,  certain  deso- 
late islands,  the  resort  of  demons,  and  the  place  where  Saturn 
slept  and  was  kept  a  perpetual  prisoner  under  the  care  of  Bria- 
reus^^  This  tradition  was  so  generally  believed,  that  it  was  pre- 
served long  afler  Christianity  had  become  the  prevailing  religion  in 
Gaul,  as  is  partly  shown  bv  the  following  extract  from  f  rocopius^', 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century:  '<  There 
are  certain  villages  lying  along  i)art  of  the  coast  of  (xaul,  opposite 
to  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pay  no  tribute  to  the  King  of 
the  Franks,  from  their  having  undertaken  the  singular  employ- 


»  Diodor.  Sic.  II.  47.  ^  Strabo,  IV.  198. 

*^  Plutarch,  iripi  tAv  lK\s\oiir6riifv  xpv^^rqpiwv.    1*  746. 
«  Goth.  IV.  20. 
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44.  The  length  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Ireland  maj  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 


Miles. 

MUes. 

MUes. 

Arrow 

23 

Boyne   - 

67 

May      - 

49 

Atieaton 

34 

Bnuna  - 

28 

Mwwee 

23 

BalUnderrjf  - 

26 

Derg     - 

56 

Nore    - 

67 

Ban      ' 

96 

FeaU     - 

39 

Ofioca   - 

3a 

Bandon 

38 

Inny 

47 

Roe 

25 

Barrow 

100 

Lee 

49 

8han$um 

192 

Biaekwater  (Cork) 

97 

JJ^ey    - 

65 

Slaney  - 

66 

BktcJkwater  (Meath) 

41 

Maig     - 

37 

Suck     - 

64 

Blackwuier  (  T^nme) 

41 

Main     - 

32 

Suire    - 

102 

BNGLA-LAND. 


45.  Lough  Neagh  is  the  most  extensive  though  not  thelontzy:^^ 
lake  in  the  British  Islands,  having  an  area  ojC^*'*  «.-Luperior 
being  20  long  by  10  broad  ;  it  receives  the  '«»"»^* 
water  and  Bann,  and  is  coniipr>'»'' 
course  of  the  Bann j  it  is  r' 
of  its  waters,  and  par<'- 
viz.  Antrim,  Londor 

""Z^TBy^'      CHAPTER  VI. 

ber  of  bear  ' 

town  of 

sides  ' 

Con 

til- 

^"  1.  IN  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain  was  exposed 

^to  the  attacks  not  only  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  of  the  Saxons 
and  other  kindred  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their 
first  settlements  were  probably  on  ihe  N.  E.  coast,  the  North 
of  England,  and  South  of  Scotland;  subsequently  the  Jutes 
erectea  the  first  kingdom  in  Kent,  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
founded  others,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  seven 
kingdoms  were  spread  along  the  Eastern  and  Southern  coasts, 
the  original  inhabitants  having  retired  before  the  invaders  into 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and  into 
Cornwall,  while  some  passed  over  into  Brittany,  already  pro- 
bably the  abode  of  kindred  tribes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  Egbert  united  under  his  command  all  the  Saxon  king- 
doms, and  from  that  time  they  have  been  known  as  Engla-Land, 
or  the  land  of  the  Angles,  in  Latin  Anglia.  The  Angli  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Island;  viz. 
Northanhumbria,  Myrcia,  and  East  Anglia ;  the  Saxons  had  only 
East,  South,  and  West  Saxony,  and  tlie  Jutes  only  Kent  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

2.  England,  or  Engla-Land,  was  divided  into  eight  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  two  northernmost  uniting,  it  formed  a  sevenfold  govern- 
ment, hence  called  the  Heptarchy  (from  kirra  septem,  and  &fix^ 
imperium).  Of  these  seven  kingdoms,  there  were  three  in  the 
South,  three  in  the  centre,  and  one  in  the  North,  of  England; 
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Volontii    inhabited  Louth,  with  parts  of  Davm^  Meathy  and 

Mona^han ;  in  their  territory  was  Vinderius  the  Newry.    6.  The 

Blanii   occupied  parts  of  ihMin  and  Meathy  and   the  towns 

Labenis  Kells  on  Bubinda  the  JBoyne  and  Eblana  Dublin  on 

libnius  the  Inffey ;  N.  E.  of  the  latter  is  Lambayj  a  small  island 

anciently  called  lamnus.     6.  The  Cauci  were  in  parts  o{  Dublin^ 

Wicklowj   KUdare^  and   Queen's  County  ;   amongst  them  was 

Rheba  JRhekan  Castle.     7.  The  Menapii   dwelled  in  parts  of 

Wicklom,  Carlowy  and  Wexford ;  through  their  territory  ran 

Oboca  the  Ovocuy  and  Modona  the  Slaneyy  at  the  mouth  of  which 

last  was  Menapia  Wexford.    8.  The  Coriondi  were  cantoned  in 

parts  of  Wexfordy  Kilkenny^  and  Tipperary^  about  Brigus  the 

farrow.     9.  The  Brigantes,  in  Waterford  and  Tipperary  j  and, 

na*  The  Vodise,  in  the   E.  parts  of  Cork ;  the  Ijee,  running 

thou&r^ /^r&aur,  was  called  Dabrona.     11.  The  Ivemi  were 

Irish;  the  rovin^-yry ;  their  city  Ivernis  or  lernis  was  probably 

Ireland  w^9  known  i&^hr  Kenmare.     12.  The  Velabri,  and,  18. 

or  Ybemia;  and  Eblana  or  Duo^.^rry  and  Limerick;  between 

in  that  of  Difelin.    They  called  Fratt^e  Main :  Regia  Altera 

limes  France.  *^i*     1 4.  The  Concani 

8.  The  amount  of  territory  included  in  the^'*^^,^!.^""?  ^ef/fcA 
the  Heptarchy,  as  well  as  that  occupied  by  the  ^^yj'^^*'"^^ 
and  the  Picts,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Snxons,  ma^  :^^S"^^® 
the  following  table :  ^        «z7^^ 

Sq.  MiW    its 

Northanhambm  Rice    .-..--.  14,690 

MyrcnaRice 11,860      "! 

East-Englas 3,370 

Eut-Seaxna  Rico 1,570 

Cantwara  Rice      --......  1^50 

Snth-Seaxna  Rice 1,680 

West-Seaxna  Rice 7,790 

Total  in  the  Heptarcfaj    -    -    42,120 

WeaUas 6,800 

Peohtaa 18,240 

Total  in  Albion    -    -    -    .    67,160 


4.  The  Britons  had  been  Christians;  the  Saxons  were  Pagans, 
but  converted  by  the  labours  of  Augustine  and  his  successors 
ffrom  A.D.  596\  The  Island  was  again  invaded  by  Pagan  hordes 
from  the  Baltic,  now  under  the  name  of  Danes,  probably  the 
people  spoken  of  as  Danciones  by  Ptolemy;  they  established 
themselves  in  the  territories  of  the  Angles  and  elsewhere,  but  their 
progess  was  stopped  by  Alfred. 

6.  When  Alfred  became  sole  monarch  of  England^  he  divided 
it  into  counties,  in  order  to  check  the  outrages  of  his  people,  who. 


>  Biee  signifies  kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  being  derived  from  the 
■mit  root  with  the  IMa.  rtsf. 
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under  the  pretence  of  acting  against  the  Danes,  committed  all 
kinds  of  robbery:  he  likewise  sub-divided  the  counties  into 
Hundreds  and  Tjthings,  and  ordained,  that  every  man  should 
live  within  some  Hundred  and  Ty thing. 

6.  The  name  County  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Comes, 
as  having  been  under  the  government  of  a  Count ;  it  is  now  gene- 
rally used  in  the  same  sense  with  Shirej  which  comes  from  the 
Saxon  word  Scyre,  signifving  a  division.  Hundreds  derived 
their  name,  either  from  each  one  of  them  being  obliged  to  find  a 
hundred  sureties  of  the  king's  peace,  or  a  hundred  able  men  of 
war ;  others,  however,  rather  suppose  them  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  originally  composed  of  a  hundred  families'.  In  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  called  Wapentakes^  and  for  this 
reason :  when  a  person  received  the  government  of  a  Wapentacfa, 
all  the  Elders  came  before  him  on  an  appointed  day,  and  when  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  they  all  rose  up ,  ne  set  up  his  lance,  which 
all  present  touched  with  theirs,  and  thus,  by  a  contact  of  arms,  they 
all  bound  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  public  league  of  peace : — 
hence  the  name,  from  wepun  arms^  and  tac  to  touch.  There  were 
also  other  jurisdictions  superior  to  a  Wapentach,  called  Thrihingas 
or  Trithings,  each  of  which  was  the  third  part  of  a  province :  but, 
in  some  parts  of  England  these  Trithings  were  called  LatlieSj  and 
in  others  again  Rapes.  The  several  divisions  of  Hundreds, 
Wapentakes,  Lathes,  and  Rapes,  are  still  in  use  as  Sub-divisions 
of  the  English  counties,  although  a  few  of  them  are  portioned  off 
into  Wards  and  Divisions :  the  word  Trithing  is  likewise  main- 
tained to  the  present  dav,  under  the  corrupted  form  of  Riding  in 
Yorkshire,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz:  the  East  Riding, 
the  North  Riding,  and  the  West  Riding.  At  the  first  division  of 
the  English  counties,  there  were  only  82 ;  but,  when  William 
the  1st  took  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  36 :  there  are 
now  40. 

7.  Cantwara  Rice  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  East-Seaxna  Rice, 
on  the  W.  by  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  it  was 
washed  by  the  seR.  It  was  founded  by  the  famous  Hengist,  and 
corresponded  with  the  modem  county  of  Kent ;  the  people  were 
called  Cant- ware  or  Kentish-Men.  Its  metropolis  was  Cantwara- 
bnrh  Canterbury  on  the  Stour,  in  which  was  the  famous  Mynster 
built  by  S^  Augustine  or  Austin,  whom  Gregory  the  Oreat  sent 
over  to  Britain,  to  convert  the  Saxons:  Ethelbert  gave  it  with 


•  Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  our  blae-eyed  ancestors  (in  tanto  hominom  numero, 
idem  omnibus— traces  et  coeralei  ocnli,  &c.),  seems  to  describe  a  Hondrad-Couit 
very  exactly :  Etiguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qni  jura  per  pafos 
yicosqne  reddunt.  Centeni  tinffuiii  ex  plebe  eomitei,  consUram  simnf  et  ancto- 
ritas,  adsnnt  2)e  Mor.  Germ.  12. 

He,  howeTer,  leaves  the  derivation  of  the  term  Hundred  in  donbt ;  for  he  like- 
wise says,  in  allnding  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  In  nniversum  sestimanti,  plus 
penes  peditem  roboris  :  eoqne  mixti  praliantor,  apta  et  oongraente  ad  eqnestrem 
pngnam  velocitate  peditum,  quos  ex  omni  javentnte  deiectos  ante  adem  loeant. 
Deftnitur  et  nnmerns :  eenteni  ex  einpulie  pagU  eunt :  idqne  ipsam  inter  snoi 
Tocantur,  et  qaod  primo  numenui  fuit,  jam  nomen  et  honor  est.  Id.  c.  6. 
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the  royalty  to  Austin,  upon  his  hem\f  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
the  English  nation,  when  he  here  fixed  his  own  and  his  successor's 
residence. 

8.  We  may  likewise  mention  Hrofceaster,  now  called  Rochester ^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Medawaege  or  Medrvay ;  Raculf  Reculver, 
and  Reptacester  Richboraugkj  at  the  mouths  of  the  Stour^  and 
which  were  known  to  the  Komans  bj  the  names  of  Regulbium 
and  Rutopiae;  Dofre  Dover '^  Andredesceaster  Newen(l£n^  in  An* 
dredesleag  or  the  Wealds  of  Kenty  both  of  which  carry  with  them 
evident  traces  of  the  Roman  Anderida.  The  last  mentioned 
place  was  retnarkable  from  the  remnant  of  the  Britons  having 
been  there  massacred,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  under  the 
direction  of  M\\sl  and  Cissa. 

9.  Suth-Sbaxna  Ricb,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons, 
was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Cantwara  Rice,  on  the  N.  by  East- 
Seaxna  Rice,  on  the  W.  by  West-Seaxna  Rice,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  sea:  it  contained  the  two  counties  of  Surrey  and  SusseXf 
which  the  Saxons  knew  by  the  names  of  Suthrige  and  Suth- 
Seaze.  Its  chief  city  was  Cisseceaster  Chichester^  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  and  so  called  after  Cissa,  the 
second  king  of  the  South-Saxons. 

10.  We  may  likewise  mention  Peuenesea  Pevensey^  and  Haes- 
tingas  JBCastingSf  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  borders  of  Kent ;  at  the 
f«irmer  of  these  William  the  Ist  effected  an  undisturbed  landing, 
▲.D.  1066,  and  at  Hastings,  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
famous  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Harold,  in  which  the 
latter  monarch  lost  his  life,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  Guildford,  on  the  Bradan  or  Wey,  in  Surrey, 
was  callecf  Gyldeford ;  and  below  it,  close  upon  the  borders  of 
Siusex,  was  Aclea  Ochley^  where  Ethelwolf  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Danes.  Upon  the  Southern  banks  of  the  Temese  or 
Thames,  were  Cingestun  Kingston,  which  derived  its  name  from 
tlie  Saxon  kings  Ethelstan,  Edwiu,  and  Ethclred,  having  been 
crowned  here,  Lambhjthe  Lamhetlh,  and  Suthwerc  Southwarh^ 
the  Southern  part  of  our  great  Metropolis. 

11.  West-Seaxita  Rice  for  Wessex,  as  it  is  sometimes  called), 
touched  to  the  E.  on  Suth-Seaxna  Rice,  to  the  N.  upon  Myrcna 
Rice  and  the  Bristol  Cltanndy  and  to  the  S.  upon  the  English 
Channel;  it  was  founded  by  Cerdic,  but  did  not  arrive  at  its  full 
extent  for  many  years  afterwards.  It  contained  the  teven  coun- 
ties of  SouthampUyiiy  Berhs^  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon^  and 
Cornwall,  the  last  of  which  was  not  added  to  it  till  a  late  period 
of  its  history. 

13.  In  Hamtunscyre  or  Hammhirej  the  two  chief  cities  were 
Wintanceaster  (or  Ceaster)  Winchester^  the  metropolis  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  Hamtun  (or  Suth-Hamptun,  as  it  was  latterly 
called),  Southampton ;  they  were  both  situated  on  the  Itchin,  the. 
former  near  its  source,  and  the  latter  at  its  junction  with  the  sea. 
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Besides  these,  we  may  meotion  Cerdicesford  Charford  near  the 
borders  of  Wilts  on  the  Avon,  and  Yttingaford  Ifford  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  the  inhabitants  round  which  were  all 
driven  out  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  whole  district 
turned  into  a  chace  known  to  us  now  as  the  New  Forest.  The 
famous  harbour  of  Portsmouth  on  the  English  Channel  was  called 
Portesmuth.  The  little  strait  separating  the  Ish  of  Wight  from 
the  main,  was  called  Solente,  a  name  which  it  still  preserves :  the 
island  itself  was  known  to  the  Saxons  as  Wiht,  and  its  chief  place, 
Wihtgarabyrip,  is  now  corruptedly  called  Carishrooh  Castle^  from 
the  last  part  of  the  old  name :  the  Romans  called  Wiht,  Vectis.  ^ 
The  only  places  of  any  note  in  Bearwucscyre  or  Berkshire^  were, 
Windlesofra  Windsor  on  the  T/iames,  now  famed  for  its  magnifi- 
cent castle,  the  Royal  palace;  Reeding  Reading  near  the  junction 
of  the  Kennet  and  Thames^  Englafelda  EngUJield,  so  called  from 
a  victory  obtained  there  by  Ethelwolf  over  the  Danes,  and  ^Esces- 
dun  Ashdown^  where  Alfred  the  Great  defeated  the  same  robbers 
in  a  bloody  battle,  a.d.  871.  Near  the  last-mentioned  place,  is 
an  enormous  figure  of  a  horse,  cut  on  a  hij?h,  sleep  hill,  and 
covering  near  an  acre  of  eround;  it  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  is  supposed  to  oe  a  memorial  of  Alfred's  victory. 

18.  In  Wiltunscyre  or  Wilts  the  chief  city  was  Searbyrig  or 
Saeresberi),  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the  Romans,  now  called  Old 
Sarum:  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the  1st,  the  inhabitants 
moved  lower  down  the  river,  to  a  more  convenient  situation,  at 
the  modem  Salisbury,  Not  far  from  Old  Sarum  is  a  very  re- 
markable, ancient  monument  now  called  Stonehenae^  consisting  of 
a  great  collection  of  stones  of  immense  size,  wnich  have  once 
formed  an  entire  building,  probably  a  Druidical  temple ;  from  the 
vastness  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  from  the  enormous  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed,  this  singular  and  interesting  ruin  is  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  We  may  likewise 
mention  Merantun  Marden,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Ethelred  and  the  Danes ;  a  little  above 
it  is  Wodenesdic  or  Wansdikej  a  great  ditch  running  across  the 
county  for  many  miles  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  and  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  once  the  common  boundary  between  the  Myr- 
cians  and  West  Saxons,  who  fought  many  battles  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood,  whilst  striving  to  enlarge  their  territories.  But  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  people  was  afterwards  fixed 
farther  North,  at  the  forest  of  Braedene  or  Braden ;  this  part  of 
the  country  was  dreadfiillv  ravaged  by  Ethel wald  Clito,  and  his 
Danish  followers. — The  mhabitants  of  Dorsetshire  were  called 
Dornsaetas  by  the  Saxons,  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  been 
named  Durotriges  by  the-  Romans :  their  chief  city  was  Dor- 
ceBceaster,  now  Dorchester j  on  the  Frome  or  Froome*  To  the 
S.  of  it  lay  Port  or  Portland,  still  called  the  island  of  Portland', 
and  farther  E.  was  Corfes-geate  Corfe  Casthy  where  Edward  the 
Martyr  was  basely  murdered  by  direction  of  his  step-mother 
'Elfrida. — Sumersetescyre  Somersetshire  was  separated  on  the  N. 
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from  M yrcna  Rice  by  the  Afene  or  Avoyi^  which  Btill  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  that  of  Oloucester :  upon  it 
stands  Sathf  famous  for  its  therms  or  warm  springs,  whence  the 
Romans  named  it  AqusB  Solis,  and  the  Saxons  Bathanceaster  or 
otherwise  Ace-mannesceaster  (t.  0.  urbs  hominum  segrotantium). 
Not  far  from  it  was  Peonna,  where  Kenwalch  the  West  Saxon 
defeated  the  Britons  with  di'eadful  slaughter^  a.  d.  858»  subse* 
quent  to  which,  a.d.  1016,  Edmund  Ironside  overthrew  the  Danes 
in  the  same  place,  and  drove  Canute,  who  had  seized  on  the 
gOYemment,  to  the  greatest  straits.  Farther  S.  was  the  Pedrida 
or  Parretty  in  which,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  TonSf  is  ^the- 
linga-igge  now  called  Athdney ;  this  little  island  was  famous  for 
the  shelter  it  afforded  to  king  Alfred,  when  the  Danes  had  com- 
pletely overrun  the  country. 

14.  Devonshire  was  called  Defenascyre  by  the  Saxons,  and  the 
people  themselves  were  termed  Defenas.  Its  chief  city  was 
Sxanceaster  Exeter j  named  Isca  Damnoniorum  by  the  Romans, 
and  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Exa  or  Exe:  con- 
siderably above  it  lay  Beamdune  Bamptorif  where  Kinegils,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  routed  the  Britons,  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  their  oppressors  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  To  the  South 
of  Exeter  was  Tegntnn  now  called  BUhopsteipiton,  near  which 
the  Danes  landed,  a.d.  800,  and,  having  killed  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  place,  commenced  their  horrible  ravaging  of  the 
island. — The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  were  known  to  the  Saxons 
by  the  name  ofComwealas;  they  were  not  reduced  till  the  time 
of  Athelstan,  who  removed  the  Britons  out  of  Devon,  and  made 
the  Tamar  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties.  Tamermuth 
was  (as  its  name  implies)  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Above 
Tamermuth  was  Hengestesdun  or  Hingston  Doimiy  where  the 
Britons  were  defeated  by  Egbert,  with  great  slaughter.  Gafulford 
now  called  Camelford  on  the  Western  side  of  the  county,  was 
celebrated  for  another  farious  battle  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  A.n.  820,  and  as  the  place  where  king  Arthur  is  reported 
to  have  been  slain :  this  hero  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  the 
neighbouring  Tindf^ium  now  TintagelL  The  Western  point  of 
the  Island,  now  called  the  Land^s  End,  was  known  to  the  Saxons 
as  Penwihtsteort,  an  appellation  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
name  JPenwUhj  which  is  applied  to  the  whole  peninsular  extension 
of  Cornwall,  but  especially  to  a  rocky  headland  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity. 

15.  East-Sbaxna  Ricb,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons, 
was  bounded  on  the  S,  by  Cantwara  Rice  and  Suth-Seaxna  Rice  ; 
on  the  W.  by  Myrcna  Rice;  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  the 
East-Englas ;  and  on  the  E.  it  was  washed  by  the  sea :  it  contained 
the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesexj  with  the  Eastern  half 
of  Hertford.  Middel-Seaxe  Middlesex  was  so  called  from  the 
Saxons  who  inhabited  it  lying  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  South 
Saxons,  the  West  Saxons,  the  East  Saxons,  the  Myrcians,  and  the 
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Jates  of  Kent.  Its  chief  city  was  Landene,  Lundone,  or  Lun- 
dune,  London  on  the  Thames^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  Heptarchy :  Vortigern  is  said  to  have  surrendered 
it,  together  with  the  whole  territory  of  the  East  Saxons,  to  Hengist, 
to  procure  his  own  liberty.  Z/ondon^  even  at  this  early  periody 
was  resorted  to  as  a  mart  by  many  nations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
especialljT  after  the  Saxons  embraced  Christianity,  when  it  flou- 
rished with  renewed  splendour.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (under 
whose  favour  Sebert  reigned  here),  built  a  church  in  honour  of 
St.  Paul,  which  being  afterwards  rebuilt  became  a  great  and 
flourishing  structure.  It  has  been  imagined  that  a  temple  of 
Diana  formerly  stood  upon  the  site  of  our  great  cathedral,  and 
the  conjecture'  is  supported  by  the  old  records  (the  remains  of 
which  have  been  found)  and  other  concomitant  circumstances. 
From  the  time  this  church  was  built,  it  became  the  scat  of  the 
bishops  of  London ;  of  whom,  the  first  under  the  Saxons  was 
Melitus,  a  Roman,  consecrated  by  Austin  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury :  in  honour  of  this  Austin,  and  contrary  to  the  injunction 
of  Pope  Gregory,  the  pall  and  metropolitical  see  were  removed 
from  London  to  Canterbury,  Several  kings  and  bishops  were 
buried  in  this  cathedral  in  very  early  times.  About  a  mile  to  the 
West  of  London,  stood  Westmvnster  Westminster^  now  forming  a 
part  of  our  immense  metropolis.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
Westerly  situation,  and  from  the  famous  minster  built  there.  A 
temple  of  Apollo  is  said  to  have  formerly  occupied  its  place,  until 
it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  from  the  ruins  of  this,  Sebert,  kii^  of  the  East  Saxons, 
raised  a  church  to  St.  Peter,  which  being  ruined  by  the  Danes 
was  afterwards  repaired.  Edward  the  Confessor  chose  it  for  his 
burying  place ;  subsequent  to  which  period,  many  kings,  queens, 
princes,  nobles,  and  otner  illustrious  persons,  have  been  interred 
m  it.  It  is  now  famous  as  the  place  where  the  kings  o{  England 
are  crowned. 

16.  East-Seaxe  or  Essex  was  separated  from  Middlesex^  bb  it 
still  is,  by  the  Liga  or  Lea  \  its  two  chief  towns  were  Msldun 
Maldon,  called  Camulodunum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
Colneceaster  Colchester,  Besides  these,  we  may  mention  Assandun 
Aslidon  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  celebrated  for  the  fatal  battle 
fought  there  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane. — 
The  principal  town  of  Heortfordscyre  or  Hertfordshire  was 
Heortford  Mertford^  situated  on  the  Lea^  near  its  confluence  with 
two  other  streams,  called  Benefica  JBeane  and  Memera  Maran ; 
Warcj  a  little  E.  of  Hertfordy  was  called  Arwan,  a  name  which 
likewise  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Letu 
In  that  part  of  Heortfordscyre  which  belonged  to  the  Myrcian 
kingdom,  stood  Verlamceaster  Verulam^  the  old  capital  of  Cassi- 
velaunus  and  anciently  called  Verolamium.  It  was  likewise 
named  Watlingaceaster,  from  its  lying  on  the  Wsetlingastreet  or 
Watting -Street J  already  described.  It  ^ve  birth  to  one  Alban^ 
a  person  eminent  for  his  sanctity  and  singular  steadiness  in  the 
Christian  faith ;  he  was  the  first  martyr  for  the  Christian  religion 
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in  Britain^  baring  suffered  death  daring  the  reign  of  Diocletian* 
In  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  yermam  was  reduced 
to  rains,  Bubsequent  to  which,  Ofia,  the  powerful  king  of  Mjrcia, 
founded  over  i^ainst  it  (abont  ▲.  n.  795)  a  spaciouB  monastery, 
called  St.  Albane  after  the  protomartyr  of  Britain,  and  endowed 
it  with  ampleprivileges. 

17.  £a8t-Knglas,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  touched 
to  ihe  S.  on  £ast-Seaxna  Rice,  to  the  W.  on  Myrcna  Rice,  and 
towards  the  other  sides  upon  the  sea:  it  contained  the  three 
counties  of  Suffolk^  Narfolky  and  Cambridge. 

18.  The  chief  place  in  Suthfolc  or  Swffblh  was  Eadmundes- 
byrie  Bury  St.  Mdmunds,  which  obtained  both  its  name  and  prin- 
cipal importance  from  King  Edmund,  who  being  barbarously 
mnrdeTed  by  the  Danes,  and  proclaimed  a  royal  martyr,  his  shrine 
became  an  object  of  great  veneration :  the  town  was  formerly 
called  Bedericsgueorde.    To  the  E.  of  it  lay  Domuc  Dunwich  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  bisbons  of  the  East  Angles  resided; 
below  it  was  Oyperwic  Ipsmick.    In  Northfolc  or  Norfolk^  we 
may  mention  Northwic  Norwich,  Yiear  the  confluence  of  the  Wen- 
sum  and  yare ;  to  the  E.  of  it  upon  the  sea-coast  stood  Garmuth, 
or  lermnth,  Yarmauthy  named  also  Cerdicesora,  from   Cerdic 
haTing  here  first  landed  on  the  coast,  and  fiercely  attacked  the 
Iceni,  prior  to  his  founding  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. — Cambridge- 
shire  was  called  Grantabrycgscyre  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  town 
itself  Grantanbrycge,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Oranchester.    The  town  of  that  name  stands  upon  the 
Cam  (whence  its  name),  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Roman 
Durolipons;  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  either  the 
founder  or  restorer  of  a  college  here,  which  has  since  expanded 
into  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  Muses,  whence  religion  and  science 
are  difinsed  over  the  whole  kingdom.     It  did  not,  however,  escape 
the  horrors  of  war,  but  was  several  times  ravaged  by  the  Saxons, 
I>anes,  and  Normans.    In  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  county  is  the 
Jsiand  of  Ely ,  called  Elig  by  the  Saxons;  there  was  a  town  also 
of  the  same  name* 

19.  Mtbcna  Rice,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Myrcians,  touched 
to  the  E.  on  the  sea,  the  East-Englas,  and  the  East-Seaxna  Rice ; 
to  the  S. upon  the  West-Seaxna  Rice;  to  the  W.  upon  Wealon; 
and  to  the  N.  upon  Northanhumbra  Rice :  the  people  were  called 
Myrce  (or  Myrcas).  It  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Bristol  Channel^  and  contained  16}  counties,  in  the  very  heart  of 
England ;  viz.  Buckinghamf  Oxford^  Gloucester,  Worcester,  War- 
wichj  Nortliampton,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lincdn, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Berby,  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Chester,  to- 
gether with  the  Western  hmofB^ertford  (the  Eastern  half  being 
reckoned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons). 

20.  In  Buccingahamscyre  or  Buchingham$hire,  the  chief  town 
was  Boccingaham  Buckingham,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
source  of  the  Usa  (or  Wusa)  Ouse.  Below  it  were,  Cerdicesleag, 
where  Cerdic  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Britons,  and  iEgeles- 
byrig  Aylesbury ;  Clitem,  on  the  Southern  borders  of  Buchs  and 
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Oicfordy  still  keeps  its  name  in  ChUtem  Forest  and  the  CkUtem 
Hills,  which  last  pass  nearly  through  the  centre  of  Bucks.  To  these 
hills  is  annexed  a  nominal  office  under  the  Crown  of  Oreat  Britain^ 
called  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds^  the  acceptance  of  which 
enables  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  vacate  his  seat,  as  he  cannot 
be  appointed  bj  the  Crown  to  any  office  without  resigning  his 
trust  as  a  Representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Saxons 
called  Oxfordshire  Oxnafordscyre,  and  the  city  itself  Oxnaford 
or  Oxeneford.  The  latter,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Charwell 
and  I$is  (as  the  Thames  is  here  called),  was  originally  only  famed 
for  the  monastery  founded  by  Frideswide ;  but  when  the  storm  of 
the  Danish  war  was  over,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  founded  three 
colleges  here,  one  for  grammarians,  another  for  philosophy,  and  a 
third  for  divinity:  he  and  his  three  sons  made  it  their  residence. 
It  was,  during  the  stormy  period  after  his  death,  successively 
burnt  four  times  by  the  Danes.  It  has  risen,  however,  like  the 
Phoenix,  from  the  flames,  with  renewed  strength  and  beauty,  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  country*. — The  chief 
town  of  Gleawceastrescyre  or  Gloucestershire^  was  Gleawanceaster 
Oloncester  on  the  Sfleferne  Severn^  opposite  which  last  the  river 
forms  an  island,  anciently  called  Olani^e  and  now  Alney.  When 
tlie  English  and  Danes  were  exhausted  by  repeated  battles,  Ed- 
mund king  of  England,  and  Canute  king  of  the  Danes,  agreed  to 
decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  single  combat  on  this 
island :  after  a  dubious  and  equal  flght,  they  consented  to  divide 
the  kingdom  between  them ;  hut  the  Dane  soon  after  seized  the 
whole,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund,  not  without  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing rid  himself  of  his  rival  by  poison.  Lower  down  the  Severn 
was  Fethanleag  Frethom^  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Saxons  and  Britons :  and  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  county, 
upon  the  Afene,  was  Bricgstow  Bristol.  The  people  who  dwelled 
upon  the  Severuy  particularly  upon  the  estuary  of  the  Bevem^  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hwiccas,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
given  name  to  W^orcwferMir^.— Wigeraceasterscyre,  as  the  Saxons 
called  this  last  county,  contained  only  one  town  of  any  conse- 
quence, viz.  Wigeraceaster  now  called  Worcester ^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seeferne :  above  it  was  Augustines  Ace  or  Av^ustint^s  Oak, 
At  this  latter  place,  Augustine  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  and 
the  British  bishops,  met  to  decide  about  the  observance  of  E^ter, 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  administration  of  Baptism 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church  ;  but,  as  the  British 
would  not  consent  to  the  change,  they  separated  with  us  little 
agreement  as  before. 

21.  In  Waeringscyre  or  Warwickshire  the  chief  town  was 
Wffifingwic  Ji^arwich  on  the  AvoUy  Couentre  Coventry  celebrated 
for  the  legend  of  the  lady  Godiva,  and  Stretford  Stratford  on 
Avon  the  birth-place  of  the  great  bard  of  Nature,  Shakspeare :  he 
was  born  here  a.d.  1564,  and  died  in  1616. — ^The  Saxons  called 
the  county  of  Northampton  Northafendonscyre  or  North-Ham- 

*  Spenier,  Faery  Queene,  lY.  xi.  25-6. 
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tnnacyre ;  on  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Leiee^tery  Rutland^ 
and  Lincoln  (as  it  is  at  the  present  daj),  by  the  Wcolnd  or  fVel' 
landf  which  mns  into  the  Afene  or  Nen.  Near  the  springs  of  this 
latter  river  stood  Haratnn  or  North-Hamtun  Northampton,  as  it 
was  latterly  called,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other 
Hamtun  in  Sampskire :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  rose 
from  its  ruins,  and  was  the  place  where  many  of  our  Princes  held 
their  Parliaments,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  heart  of 
England.  Descending  the  Nen  to  the  borders  of  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdonj  we  meet  with  Medeshamstede,  which  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  whirlpool  of  immense  depth,  in  the  river, 
called  Medeswell ;  after  Wolpher,  king  of  Myrcia»  had  here  dedi- 
cated a  reli^ous  house  to  St  Feter,  it  came  to  be  called  Burb,  or 
sometimes  Gildenburh  (from  the  gilding  in  the  monastery),  and 
finally  Petriburgus  or  Peterborough, — In  Bedanfordscyre  now 
Bedforddiire  the  only  important  town  was  Bedanford  or  Bedi- 
canford  Bedford^  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Ouse :  near  it  Cuth« 
wulf,  the  Saxon  (about  a.d.  572),  so  defeated  the  Britons  in  a 
pitched  battle,  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  many  of 
their  towns  to  him ;  Ofia,  the  great  king  of  Myrcia,  chose  this 
town  for  his  burial-place. 

22.  The  chief  place  in  Huntandunescyre  Huntingdonehire  was 
Huntandune  Huntingdon^  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Usa :  higher 
up  the  river  stood  8.  Neod  or  St  Neots,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Neod,  a  learned  and  holy  man  who  spent  his  life  in  pro- 
pagating the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  was  buried  here.  The 
N.  E.  boundary  of  the  county  was  formed  by  Cingesdelf  King's 
Delf^  which  connected  the  two  rivers  Nen  and  Usa,  and  was 
cut  in  order  to  drain  in  some  measure  the  adjoining  Witlesmsere, 
still  called  Wittleeee  Meer. — Rutland  was  called  Rotelond  by 
the  Saxons — Lincolnescyre  Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  three  great 
parts,  Holland,  Kesteven,  and  Lindsey^  the  two  last  of  which  the 
Saxons  named  Ceorcefne  and  Lindesige.  Its  chief  town  was 
Lincolne  or  Lindcylne,  called  Lindum  Colonia  by  the  Romans 
and  now  Lincoln ;  it  stands  upon  the  Witham^  which  runs  into 
The  fVcLsh  near  Icanhoe  or  Boston^  so  named  from  Botolph,  a 
pious  Saxon,  who  had  a  monastery  here. — In  Snotingahamscyre 
now  Nottinghamshire^  the  chief  town  was  Snotingaham  Not* 
.  tingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  Treonta  (or  Trenta)  the  Trent,-*^ 
LsBgreceasterscyre  Leicestershire  was  so  called  from  its  chief  town 
Legerceaster  or  Ligoraceaster  Leicester ,  on  tlie  Leire,  now  known 
as  the  Soar.— Derbyshire  was  named  Deorbiscyre,  and  its  N. 
part  Peaclond  now  The  Beak  :  its  capital  was  Deoraby  or  Berbj/. 
— In  Staeffordscvre  Staffordshire  we  may  notice  StSBfTord  Stafford, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Treonta,  Licetfeld  Lichjield  where  many 
Christians  are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian, 
Tamanweorthe^e  TaTwwor/A,  and  Seccandun  Sechington;  at  this 
last  place  Ethclbald,  king  of  Myrcia,  was  assassinated  by  Beared 
in  the  civil  war,  a.d.  740,  soon  after  which  the  latter  was  put  to 
death  bv  Offa,  and  thus  suddenly  lost  the  kingdom  he  had  ac- 
quired by  guilt.— In  Scrobbesbyrigscyre  Shropshire  (or  Salop,  as 
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it  is  often  called)  were  Scrobbesbyrie  Shrewsburyj  its  capital,  on 
the  Sseferne ;  W  recenceaster,  lower  down  the  same  river,  called 
by  the  Romans  Yiraconiam  and  now  Wroxeter ;  Maserfeld  Os' 
westry^  which  derives  its  name  from  Oswald,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, having  been  here  conquered  and  slain,  by  Penda  the 
pagan  king  or  Myrcia,  who  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. — The  last  county  which 
we  have  to  mention  in  Myrcna  Rice  is  Cheshire^  called  by  th 
Saions  Ceastercyre  and  Cestrescyre ;  its  chief  town  was  Ceaster 
Chester  on  the  Jjee^  sometimes  also  called  LsBgeceaster,  from  the 
Roman  Legwn  Vicesima  Yictrix  having  been  quartered  there. 
The  N.  W.  part  of  Cheshire  is  a  peninsula,  being  washed  on  die 
E.  by  the  Mersey^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Dee ;  it  was  called 
Wirheale,  a  name  which  it  has  preserved  to  our  own  times  in  that 
of  TFtrra/.-*— Such  of  the  Myrcians  as  inhabited  the  midland 
counties  of  Warwick^  Stafford^  Worcester^  and  Salop^  appear  to 
have  been  called  Middel-Anglas. 

23.  NoRTHANHTMBRA  RiCE  or  Northanhumbra  Rice»  the  king- 
dom of  the  Northumbrians,  touched  to  the  S.  upon  Myrcna  Rice, 
to  the  E.  upon  the  Oerman  Oceauj  to  the  N.  upon  the  country 
of  the  Peohtas  or  Picts,  and  to  the  W.  upon  the  Irish  Sea  :  tlie 
people  were  called  Northanhymbras  or  Northvmbras,  and  arc 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  lying  to  the  N.  of 
H  umber,  as  mention  is  made  of  people  lying  to  the  S.  of  this 
river,  under  the  appellation  of  Sutti-Uvmbras.  Northanhymbra 
Rice  extended  as  far  N.  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  included 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Deame  and  of  the  Beomicas,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  GwsBde  or  Twsede  Ttveed ;  the 
latter  having  been  that  part  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  which 
was  in  Scotland,  and  the  former  that  which  lay  m  England. 
These  two  kingdoms  were  af^rwards  reduced  to  one ;  and  thus 
together  with  the  six  others  already  described  formed  the  Hep- 
tarchy, which  prior  to  this  period  had  consisted  of  eight  king- 
doms. Northanhymbra  Rice  contained  the  six  English  counties 
of  Yorh^  Lancaster^  Westmorlandy  Cumberland^  thirham^  and 
Northumberland ;  besides  those  Scotch  counties  which  lie  to  the 
S.  of  the  Firtlis  of  FoHh  and  Clyde. 

24.  Euorwicsyre  or  Eborascyre,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
YorhshirCf  is  by  far  the  largest  county  in  the  whole  kingdom  :^ 
its  chief  city  was  Eoferwic  or  Euorwic  York,  a  corruption  of  the 
old  name  Eboracum,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Romans;  it 
was  situated  on  the  Ouse  still  so  called.  To  the  S.  E.  of  this  was 
Godmundingham  Oodmanham  near  Market  WeiglUonj  remark- 
able fur  a  very  renowned  idol  temple,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
Northumbrians  when  they  embraced  Christianity.  The  Ouse 
receives  on  its  right  bank  two  other  rivers,  called  Guerf  Wharf e^ 
and  Winwaed  Air ;  between  them  was  the  little  district  Elmete, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  JBenvich-in-Elmet, 
near  Leeds  or  Lhydes  as  the  Saxons  called  it  In  this  district 
lay  the  Winwidfeld  now  Winn  Moor^  where  Oswr,  king  of 
Northumberland,  routed  Penda  the  Myrcian,  and  that  to  the 
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Seat  advantage  of  both  nations ;  for  he  delivered  his  own  people 
>m  the  hostile  ravages  of  the  {^[ansy  and  converted  the  Mvrcian 
nation  to  tlie  Christian  faith,    ^rther  S.y  npon  the  borders  of 
lancoln  and  Notts  was  Hethfelda  Hatfield^  where  Ceadwalla 
king  of  the  Britons,  and  Penda  king  of  the  Myrcians,  slew 
Edwyn  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  with  his 
eldest  son  Offrid,  a.d.  033. — In  LonceasterscyreXaTiroJiAtr^  we  may 
notice  the  capital  Lonceaster  Laneastery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lune^ 
and  Manigceaster  Manchetter  called  Mancunium  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  county. — Westmorland  was  named  West- 
moringaland ;  and  Cumberland  Cumbraland  or  sometimes  Cum- 
erland.     The  capital  of  the  latter  was  Carleol  Carlisle  on  the  Eden^ 
which  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  of  the  Danes :  it  was  a  little  below  the  Vallum  Hadriani  or 
Picts*  Wallj  already  noticed,  and  which  the  Saxons  called  Severcs 
WealL — ^The  county  of  Durham  is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  the  Saxons  by  any  distinct  name :  its  chief  city  was  Dunolm 
Ihirham,  on  the  Weorg  or  Wear. — Northanhymbrtuand  or  North- 
ymbraland  Northumberland  is  the  Northernmost  county  of  Stiffs 
'la»id  :  in  it  we  may  mention  Hagustald  or  Hextolderham  Hexham^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tina  Tme,    To  the  N.  of  this  last  were 
Haefe  Heuah  and  Caere  Carry^CoatSi  betwixt  which  places  there 
was  some  nard  fighting  between  the  Picts  and  Saxons ;  and  far- 
ther E.  lav  C)rningescTife  Clifton^  where  an  encounter  took  place 
between  the  king  of  the  Northumbrians  and  certain  rebels.    In 
the  N.  part  of  the  county  was  Bebbanburh  BamhraugJi,  taken  and 
hurnt  by  Penda  the  Myrcian,  near  which  William  Rufus  built  his 
c»stle  of  Malueisin  to  blockade  Mowbray,  who  was  in  rebellion 
against  him. — Within  the  limits  of  the  Beornicas,  we  have  only 
to  mention  the  Niduari  in  Dumfries  about  the  Nith^  and  the 
Straecledwealas  in  OaUoway ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  Britons, 
who  bad  fled  hither  from  the  Saxons ;  but  being  in  their  new 
settlements  much  harassed  by  the  Peohtas  and   Scotta?,  they 
migrated  to  the  banks  of  the   Clvcyd  in   N,  WaJes,  and  thus 
obtained  their  name  from  this  river,  or  perhaps  rather  gave  their 
name  to  it 

25.  Wealon,  called  also  Walon  and  Wales,  touched  to  the  E. 
on  Myrcna  Rice,  and  was  washed  on  the  other  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  people  were  called  Weallas,  and  were  the  original  Britons, 
who  by  degrees  took  refuge  here  from  their  Saxon  oppressors,  and 
successfully  maintained  tneir  freedom  during  the  struggles  which 
were  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  inhabited  not 
only  the  territory  which  we  still  call  Wales,  but  likewise  the 
English  counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth ;  the  latter  became 
an  English  county  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  name 
Weallas  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
wanderers  or  foreigners^  and  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
Britons,  when  tliey  had  been  driven  out  of  England  by  the 
Oennan  inraders :  thus,  the  Saxons  called  the  Welsh  Britwealas ; 
the   Cornish  Britons,  Cornwealasj   and  the  Gauls,  Galwealas. 
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Wales  was  likewiae  called  Cambria,  a  name  which  is  deduced  hy 
historians  from  the  Britons  having  been  a  tribe  of  the  Celtse 
or  Gauls,  known  under  the  denomination  of  Cimbri  or  Cumeri, 
and  which  name  (in  common  with  the  GomersBi  and  Germani) 
some  suppose  that  they  derived  from  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of 
Japhet  The  inhabitants  of  Wealon  were  likewise  called  North- 
Wealasy  to  distinguish  them  from  the  West-Wealas  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Cornwall  (hence  called  Comwealas),  and  from  the 
Strsecledwealas  whom  we  nave  above  mentioned  as  having  fled  to 
Scotland,  They  were  separated  from  Myrcna  Rice  by  au  im- 
mense ditchy  which  Offit,  kins  of  the  Myrcians,  du^  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye ;  this  ditch,  called  by  the 
British  Claudh  Ofia,  and  by  us  Offds  JDvkef  formed  for  a  long 
time  the  boundary  between  the  two  people,  and  was  so  strictly 
adhered  to,  that  a  law  was  passed  by  which  any  Welshman  who 
was  found  armed  to  the  £.  of  it,  was  to  lose  his  right  hand. 

26.  The  South  Western  part  of  Wales  was  named  Deomod 
from  the  Dimetae,  who  are  described  as  dwelling  here  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  in  our  island:  the  only  place  which  la 
mentioned  in  it  is  St.  Daviess,  at  the  Westernmost  point  of  the 
country,  called  by  the  Saxons  S.  David  or  David  Mynster. — 
Brechnochy  near  the  source  of  the  Usk,  was  called  Brecenanmere 
as  was  also  the  nicer  itself),  and  was  taken  by  Ethelfled :  to  the 
.  E.  of  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  stood  Ligeceastre 
Caei'leon  the  Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  station  of  the 
Legio  11^  Augusta,  to  which  last  circumstance  it  owes  its  name. 
— In  Herefordscyre  or  Herefordshire  the  chief  town  was  Here- 
foini  Hereford  on  the  Wye^  which  derived  its  chief  interest  from 
the  devotion  and  martyrdom  of  Etbelbert,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  who,  while  he  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Ofia, 
king  of  Myrcia,  was  basely  murdered  by  the  wife  of  the  latter : 
being  afterwards  ranked  amongst  the  martyrs,  a  church  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  which  was  soon  honoured  with  the  epis- 
copal dignity. — The  inhabitants  of  Radnorshire  were  called  Mage- 
sffitas.— -Muntgumri  or  Muntgumni  was  the  name  given  both  to 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery. — Wales  is  said  to  have 
been  divided,  at  an  early  period,  into  three  territories  or  king- 
doms; viz.  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powisland :  the  latter 
of  these  extended  into  Cheshire  and  Shropshire^  and  to  it  also 
belonged  the  country  between  the  Wye  and  iS^^^m.— The  Island 
of  Mona,  the  principal  and  latest  seat  of  the  Druids,  was  called 
Monege,  Mancyn,  and  Mevania,  until  the  Angles  got  possession 
of  it ;  after  which  they  named  it  Anglesege  :  it  is  now  known  as 
Anglesey^  and  is  separated  from  the  Welsh  county  of  Caernarvon 
by  the  Menai  Strait.  To  tlie  N.  of  this  Mona,  midway  between 
England  and  Ireland^  lies  the  Isle  of  Man  likewise  called  Mona 
by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Saxons  generally  Mevania. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


MODERN   ENGLAND  AND   WALES. 


1.  THE  shores  of  ^n^/^mf  and  Wales  are  washed  on  the  E.  by 
the  Oerman  Ocean  or  North  Sea^  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel j  on  the  W.  by  Si,  Georges  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea ;  to  the 
Northy  England  confines  with  Scoilandt  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  imaginary  line,  extending  from  the  Solwav  Firth^ 
oTer  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  along  the  river  Tweed.  £Jnglandy 
together  with  Wales  and  the  J.  o/*  Man,  contains  43,990  square 
mUes.^  The  population  of  the  tnree  collectively,  as  ascertained 
in  1881  (excluding  the  army  and  navy),  amounted  to  18,940,700 
souls,  but,  since  that  time,  it  has  increased  to  17,927,609  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1851.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  Land^s 
End  to  Eerwich-on- Tweed,  is  870  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Lowestoft  (near  Yarmmith)  to   St,  JDavid^s  Head, 

is  260  miles. 

« 

2.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  a  limited  or  mixed 
monarchy,  bein^  a  combination  of  a  monarchical  and  popular 
government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king;  the 
legislative  is  shared  by  him  and  the  people,  or  their  representatives, 
in  Parliament — The  Parliament  consists  of  the  Kin^,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons;  being  divided  into  two  assemblies,  called 
The  House  of  Lords  and  The  House  of  Commons.  The  former 
is  composed  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  i.  e.  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  with  the  hereditary  nobility.  The  number  of 
English  peers  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  by 
the  Crown;  16  peers  represent  the  Scotch,  and  82  the  JmA 
nobilitv. — The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  counties,  cities,  universities,  and  boroughs  of  the  Empire ; 
the  total  number  is  at  present  (1854)  656;  viz.  498  for  England 
and  Wales,  53  for  Scotland,  and  105  for  Ireland. 

8.  The  established  form  of  religion  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  is  Episcopacy;  but  the  Presbyterians  and 
other  numerous  sects,  comprehended  in  the  general  appellation  of 
non-conformists,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics*  enjoy  religious 
liberty  under  legal  toleration. — ^The  Church  of  England  is  under 
the  government  of  two  Archbishops,  and  twenty-five  Bishops,  of 

'  According  to  the  estimate  of  1851,  England  and  Wales  contain  58,420 
square  mUes . 
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m'hom  twenty-two  are  suffragans  of  Canterbury, 
The  names  of  the  several  Bishoprics  are, — 


and  fi?e  of  York. 


M'i 


s 


Aiaphf  St, 

Bangor. 

Bath  and  Welh. 

Canterbury^ 

ChieheMter. 

David'i,  St. 

Ely. 

Exeter, 

Ghueeeter  and  Brietol. 


fHerrford. 

lAehfield. 

lAamdaff. 

Lineoln. 

London.  - 

Maneheeter, 

Norwieh. 

Oj^ord. 
,  Peterborough, 


I 


Boekeeter, 
Saliebury. 
Wineheeter. 
Worceefer. 


rCarliele. 
Chester. 
Durham, 

w  g     York. 


1r 


The  27  Bishops'  sees  are  divided  into  71  Archdeaconries; 
there  are  also  the  jurisdictions  of  Cathedrals,  Collegiate  and 
Capitular  Churches,  besides  403  Deaneries,  and  11,728  Parishes 
ana  Districts. 

4.  The  language  anciently  spoken  in  our  Island,  was  the 
British  or  Welsh,  which  was  common  to  the  Britons  and  Gauls ; 
and  which  still  exists,  in  more  or  less  purity,  in  the  principality 
of  fVales,  the  Islands  and  Highlands  or  Scotland,  part  of  Ireland^ 
some  provinces  of  France  (particularly  Britany),  and,  till  very 
lately,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  This  language  was  the  Celtic 
or  Gaelic,  which  is  said  to  be  ver^  copious  ana  expressive,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world. 
During  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain,  the  I^tin  lan^age  was 
partly  adopted,  but  it  never  gained  much  ground ;  owing  to  the 
great  distance  of  our  country  from  Rome,  the  small  resort  of  the 
Komans  hither,  and  the  lateness  of  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
kingdom.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  masters  of  the  country, 
they  introduced  their  own  languc^e,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Gothic  or  Teutonic,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
English  tongue.  It  remained  generally  pure  and  unmixed  till 
the  Norman  invasion;  for  the  Danish  dialect  was  not  long^  if 
ever,  spoken  as  a  distinct  tongue  in  any  part  of  England;  its 
remains  may  be  found  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  where 
the  Danes  chiefly  prevailed.  When  William  the  1st  with  his 
Normans  got  possession  of  the  country,  he  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce his  own  language,  the  French  and  Franco- Gallic,  but  his 
attempts  were  unsuccessful :  the  number  of  Normans  being  very 
Rroall  in  comparison  with  the  English  amongst  whom  they  settled, 
they  lost  their  own  language  sooner  than  they  coald  make  any 
change  in  the  English.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  abundance  of 
French  words,  though  many  were  of  Latin  original,  crept  into 
our  language :  and  hence  it  happens,  that  the  English  wnich  is 
spoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words,  as  learning 
and  commerce  have,  in  the  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 
The  Engliah  langu^e  is  not  only  very  strong  and  significant, 
but  exceedingly  copious :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  pro* 
bably  no  existing  language  better  adapted  for  all  the  varieties  of 
poetry  and  prose,  than  our  own. 
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5.  The  English  manufactures,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are 
superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries :  to  enumerate  them  is 
unnecessary,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  in  Europe j  that  is  not  8uc« 
cessfully  prosecuted  in  England.  Every  art  to  abridge  labour, 
every  contrivance  of  mechanism  for  the  convenience  of  man,  are 
here  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  The  commerce  of 
England  extends  to  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  the  habitable  globe  which  has  not  been 
visited  by  her  enterprising  sons, 

6.  England,  as  distinct  from  the  principality  of  Wales,  com- 
prehends 40  counties,'  which  are  portioned  out  into  six  Cir- 
cuitSy  so  called  from  the  journey  or  progress  the  Judges  take 
through  them,  twice  eveir  year,  to  hold  courts  and  administer 
justice.  Middlesex  and  Cheshire  are,  however,  not  included  in 
these  circuits,  the  former  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts 
of  justice^  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  latter  what 
is  called  a  countV'palatine  appointing  its  own  judges.  These 
circuits  are,  1.  The  Home  Circuit.  2.  The  Western  Circuit. 
3.  The  Norfolk  Circuit.  4.  The  Oxfwd  Circuit.  6.  The  Mid- 
land Circuit.  6.  The  Northern  Circuit.  Wales  is  divided  into 
four  circuits,  viz.,  1.  The  North- East  Circuit.  2.  The  North- 
West  Circuit  3.  The  Caermarthen  Circuit.  4.  The  Brecon 
Circuit. 

7.  The  several  counties  which  compose  these  circuits  are  the 
following : 

ENGLISH  CIRCUITS. 


Home, 
Hertford, 


Kent. 

Suuex. 

Surrey, 


Weetem, 

Norfolk. 

Soutkamp- 

tan, 
Wilte. 
Dorset, 

Bucks. 
Bedford, 
Hunting' 
don. 

Somerset. 

Devon. 

Cornwall. 

Cambridge. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Oaford. 


Berks. 

Oirford, 

Gloucester. 

Monmouth, 

Hereford. 

Salop. 

Stafford. 

Worcester. 


Biidland. 


Northampton. 

Rutland. 

Lincoln, 

Nottingham. 

Derby. 

Leicester. 

Warwick. 


Northern. 

York. 
Durham, 
Northumber- 
land, 
Cumberland. 
Westmorland. 
Lancaster. 


North-Bast. 

Flint. 

Denbigh, 

Montgomery. 


WELSH  CIRCUITS. 


North- West. 


Merioneth. 

Caernarvon. 

Anglesey, 


Caermarthen, 

Cardigan. 
Pembroke. 
Caermarthen, 


Brecon. 

Glamorgan. 

Brecon. 

Radnor. 


There  are  609  sessional  divisions  in  England  and  Wales,  wiiich 
are  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  ancient  divisions  of  hundreds, 
&c. 


^  An  arbitrary  diTiiion  into   Northern,  Western,    Midland,  Eastern,  and 
Sovtiiem  18  conunonly  adopted,  bat  it  has  no  authority. 
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8.  The  area  in  square  miles,  population  (as  ascertained  in  1831 
and  1861),  with  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  each  county  of 
England  and  Wales,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : ' 


•g     ."S 


tit  a 

a  §  S 


a  S  «>  9  5^ 


1 

% 

6 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

10 

5 

1 

2 

18 

11 

(I 

6 

1 

S 

II 

4 

4 

% 

14 

2S 

2 

9 


12 
1 
1 

8 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 


8 

0 
14 


330 


6 


1 

2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
I 
3 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 

1 
2 
2 
1 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
I 

1 
2 
4 

4 
5 


13 

5 

7 

14 

0 

1 

14 

8 

31 

150 


CountiM. 


Anglemti  - 
B€d^9rd  - 
ir«rA9        . 

Brecon  - 
JBudb 

Co^rmarMen 
GMmanww 

Cardigan  - 
Chuter  - 
Comwa//  - 
CVcmAer/afuf 
Dtnbigh  • 
l^fty  . 
Devon 
Dorut  - 
Durham  - 


/7tn<         .       . 

Ghucettor 
Hereford  - 
Hereford  - 
Huntingdon     - 
Kent 

Laneaitor 
Leicetter  - 
Idneoln    - 
^an,  /.of 
Merioneth        - 
Middlema 
Mottmouth        • 
Montgomery     - 
yVoryott    -       - 
Northampton  - 

AoMfMiAam 
Oj/onI     -       - 
Pembroke 

Radnor  - 
Rutland  - 
Salop  or  Shrop' 

ehlre 
Someraet  - 
ifou/Aampfon  or 

Hampehire   - 

Stt^ord    - 
'9«#ott     .       - 
Surreg      -       - 
Sueeex 
ff'aruiieh  - 
^eflmorioiMl  • 
W/f*       -       - 
IVorcetter 
York        -       - 
AnDjiNaTjTfkG. 

-     Totals     - 


302 
402 

705 

710 

730 

047 

570 

818 

603 

1,105 

1,305 

1,505 

003 

1,029 

2,580 

087 

073 

1,007 

280 

850 

1,258 

830 

Oil 

301 

1,027 

1,005 

803 

2,770 

002 
281 
576 
755 

2,110 
086 

14>52 
822 
730 
020 

425 

150 

1,201 
1,030 

1,072 

1,138 
1,481 

748 
1,461 

881 

768 
1,352 

738 
5,083 


58y420 


205 
350 
571 
560 
550 
735 
411 
048 
510 
794 

1,002 

1,114 
477 
774 

1,045 
700 
804 

1,155 
184 
507 
047 
040 
40S 
270 

1,100 

1,381 
007 

2,073 
170 
500 
213 
370 
633 

1,578 
706 

1,411 
031 
567 
460 

321 
112 

1,010 
1,230 

1,228 

800 
1,N0 

572 
1,103 

060 

575 
1.0 10 

540 
4,402 


48,325 

05,383 
145,280 

47,763 
146,520 
100,055 

05,753 
143,055 

64,780 
334,410 
302,440 
160,681 

83,167 
237,170 
404,108 
150,252 
253,827 
317,233 

80,012 
126,612 
386,904 
1 10,076 
143,341 

53,140 

470,155 

1,336,854 

107,003 

317,244 

46,120 

35,000 
1,358,541 

08,130 

06,485 
800^054 
170,276 
222,012 
225,320 
151,726 

81,424 

24^1 
10,385 

222,503 

403,003 

314,313 

410/485 
206,304 
480,326 
272,329 
330,088 
55,041 
230,181 
211,356 
1,371,206 
277,017 


43,000  14,217,711 


57,327 
124»478 
170,065 

61.474 
163,723 
110,632 

87,870 
185405 

70,706 
455,725 
355,558 
195,402 

02,563 
206.084 
567/»08 
184,207 
390,097 
S00>318 

08,150 
231,840 
458,805 
115,460 
107,208 

<U,188 

615,766 

2,031,236 

230,308 

407,229 

63,344 

38,843 

1,880,570 

157,418 

07,335 
442,714 
212,380 
303,508 
270,427 
170,480 

04,140 

24,710 
22,083 

220,841 
443,010 

405,870 

006,716 
237,216 
683,082 
336,844 
475,013 
58,287 
254,221 
270,026 
1,707,005 


Chief  CiUei^  ftc. 


17,027,600 


Beaumarie,  Holghead, 
Bt^ordt  Wobum,  DmutabU. 
Beading,  Windeor,  WaMngford. 
Brecon,  Hag,  Buallt. 
Buckingham,  Agleebmy, 
Caerntarihen. 

Caemareon,  Bangor,  Conwag. 
Cambridge,  Big,  Newmarket. 
Cardigan,  Abergetwoith, 
Uheeier,  Maccle^/leid,  Namtwieh. 
Lawwuton,  Falmouth. 
Carlisle,  Whitehatien,  Pemrgtk. 
Denbigh,  fVrexham,  Ruthin, 
Derbg,  Cheeterjidd,  BakeuielL 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Bametaple. 
Dorcheeler,  Pools,  Ska^teeburg. 
Durham,  Sunderland,  Stockton. 
Chelmsford,  Colcheeter,  Harwich. 
Holywell,  St.  Aeaph,  Flint. 
Cardiff,  Swantea,  lAanAaff. 
Glouceeter,  Briwtol,  CheUenham. 
Hertford,  Leomineter. 
Hertford,  St.  Albane. 
HwUiiufdon,  St.  Ivee. 
Canieroury,  Maidetone,  Chatham. 
Lancaster,  Mancheeter,  lAverpooL 
Leicetter,  Loughborough. 
Lincoln,  Botton,  Staff^ord. 
Dowlas,  Ramaeg. 
Dolgellg,  Bala. 

London,  Westmbuter,  Brentford. 
Monmouth,  Ch^tow,  Abergaooimg. 
Montgomery,  Pool. 
Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 
Norihanmton,  Peterborough. 
Newcastle,  Berwick,  Tynemouth. 
NotUnoham,  Newark,  Southwell. 
Ostford,  Woodstock,  Witney, 
Pembroke^  St.  David's,  Haverford- 
west, 
Radnor, 
Oakham,  Uppingham. 

fihrewtbury,  WetUock,  Ludlow. 
Wells,  Bath,  Taunton. 

Southampton,  Portsmouth,    Win- 
chester. 
Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  LicJ^fidd. 
Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Southwark,  Guilford,  Kingoton. 
Chichester,  Hastings,  Brighton. 
Warwick,  Birmingham,  Coventrg. 
Appleby,  Kendal. 
Saliebury,  Devises,  Marlborough. 
Worcester,  Dudley,  Kiddtrmhuter. 
York,  Uedst  Kingston,  Sh^field. 


'  The  Army  and  Navy  at  home  is  induded  in  the  Estimate  for  1851. 
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9.  JLondon^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire^  the  most 
powerful,  most  wealthy,  most  extensive,  and  most  populous  city 
m  the  world,  is  seated  in  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain  or  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thainesy  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  passes  through  it  from  W.  to  E.  in  its  progress  to  the  sea. 
Lonacn  may  be  regarded  as  the  focus  of  Great  Britain;  for 
within  its  jurisdiction  are  concentrated  the  roj^al,  legislative, 
juridical,  ctyil,  scientific,  literary,  and  commercial  concerns  of 
the  whole  Empire.  Considered  as  an  aggregate,  it  comprises  the 
City  of  London  and  its  liberties,  the  city  and  liberties  of  West- 
minsterj  the  boroughs  of  Southwarky  Maryhbone,  Finsbury^  the 
Tower  Hamlets^  Lambethy  and  upwards  of  80  villages  in  Mid- 
dlesex  and  Surrey.  The  greater  portion  is  built  in  Middlesex^ 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames ;  whilst  Southwarky  with  Lambeth 
and  several  connecting  villages,  extend  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
river,  in  Surrev.  The  population  of  all  the  parishes,  whose 
churches  are  situate  within  eight  miles  rectilinear  around  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,77(5,556  ;  in  1851,  to 
2,362,236  souls,  the  parish  of  Wooinnch  not  included. — There  are 
four  Universities  in  England ;  viz.,  Oxford,  Cambridge^  Durham^ 
and  London 'y  there  are  also  many  Royal  Foundations  and  Public 
Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  where  some  of  the  first  men 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  whole  world,  have  received  the 
elements  of  science  and  of  the  polite  arts. — ^The  principal  ports 
of  England  are,  London  and  Deptford  on  the  Thames;  Chatham 
and  Slieemessy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway;  on  the  S.  coast, 
Doter^  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Poole,  Weymouth^  Exmouth, 
Dartmouth^  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and  Penzance;  Bristol,  Car^ 
diff,  and  Gloucester,  on  the  Severn ;  MUford  Haven^  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  Wales ;  Holyhead,  off  the  J.  of  Anglesey ;  Liverpool, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey ;  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  kingdom, 
Whitehaven  and  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne ;  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Whitby,  and  Stockton,  at  the  mouth  of 
tJie  Tees;  Kingston^upon-Hull,  on  the  Uumber;  Lynn  Regis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse ;  Yarmouth,  Norwicli,  and  Harwich,  at 
the  £•  extremity  of  Essex. — The  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  the 
Royal  Navy  are,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Milford 
Saven,  Sheemess,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  Merchant  vessels  are 
built  principally  at  London^  Liverpool,  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Yarmouth,  Southampton,  Bristol,  Poole,  and  Cowes. — 
England  is  covered  ^ith  a  network  of  railways,  which  have  almost 
superseded  her  former  highly  organised  system  of  canal  commu- 
nication. The  centres  of  the  railway  systems  are  on  the  S.  and 
£.  Tendon,  Ashford,  Hastings,  Brighton,  Meigate,  Soutliampton, 
Reading,  and  Basingstoke,  On  the  E.  Cambridge,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, Norwich,  and  Ipswich.  On  the  N.  and  E.  Newark, 
Lincoln,  Retford,  Boston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Driffield,  Weighton, 
Malton,  North  AUerton,  Stockton,  and  Newcastle.  In  the  centre, 
Oxford,  Rugby,  Leicester,  Newark,  Worksop,  Derby,  Sheffield, 
L^ds,  Manchester,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  and  Worcester,  On 
the   W.,   Carlisle^  Lancaster,  Preston,  Liverpool,  Warrington, 
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Cfiestery  Shrewsburi/y  Newport^  Haverfordwest^  Bangor^  GUm- 
cesteTf  and  Bristol.  On  the  W .  and  S.,  JSxeter^  Plymouth  and  DoT' 
ckester.^^The  greatest  manufactories  are  in  London^  Manchester^ 
Lancaster^  Sheffield^  Leeds,  fVakefieldf  Carlisle^  Birmingham^ 
Coventry^  fForcester,  Stafford,  and  Norwich.  Those  of  linen  are 
chiefly  located  in  South  Lancashire ',  of  wool,  in  Yorkshire ;  of 
iron,  in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  SotUh  Wales. — Coal  is 
found  principally  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Olamor^ 
ganshire. 

10.  The  towns  of  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Hythe,  and  New 
Momney,  in  Kent ',  Bye,  Winchefsea,  and  Hayings,  in  Sussex,  are 
called  the  Cinque  ports,  the  original  number  having  been  five ; 
Bye,  Winchelsea,  and  Seaford  having  been  added  subsequently. 
They  were  formerly  of  great  importance  both  to  the  naval  and 
commercial  marine  of  this  country,  and  had  important  privileges. 

11.  The  military  stations  in  England  and  Wales  are, — 


Couniff. 


Middlesex 
Kent 


Sussex  -----. 
Southampion    ----- 

St^olk 

rork 

Northumberland  .... 
Lancashire  ----- 
Northampton  -  -  -  -  . 
Nottingham  .  -  .  -  • 
Gloucester  -  -  -  -  . 
Pembroke  -        -        -        -        . 

Warwick  .        -        -        -        . 

Devon  and  Cornwall ...        -     Devonport  and  Plymouth, 

12.  Table  of  Cities  and  Boroughs  returning  Members  to  Par- 
liament, with  the  Population,  in  1851;  those  marked  (f)  only 
contribute : 


Stations. 

London,  six  Barracks  and  the  Tower. 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Hythe, 

Maidstone,  and  Walmer, 
Brighton  and  Chichester, 
Portsmouth,  Winchester,  and  Newport, 
Bury  and  Ipswich. 
York  and  Hull. 
Newcastle. 

Manchester  and  Preston. 
Northampton  and  Weedon. 
Nottingham. 
Bristol. 
Pembroke. 
Birmingham . 


Population. 

Aberavon  f    - 

6,567 

^Berwick'On- 

*Aberystwith  f 

5,231 

Tweed 

^Abingdon     - 

5,954 

^Beverley 

Adpar  f 

1,746 

*Bewdley 

Amlwch  t 

3.169 

*Birmingham 

*Andooer 

5,395 

*Blackbum    - 

*Arundel 

2,748 

*  Bodmin 

Ashburton     - 

3.432 

*Bolton 

^Ashton-undcr- 

*Boston 

Lyne 

29,791 

^Bradford     - 

Aylesbury 

26,794 

^'Brecknock   - 

Banbury 

8,715 

*Bridgenorth 

Bangor f 

6,338 

*Bridgewater 

^Barnstaple  - 

11.371 

*Bridport      - 

*Baih    - 

54,240 

Brighton 

*  Beaumaris  f- 

2,599 

*Bristol 

Ditto,  Burghs 

12,752 

^Buckingham 

^Bedford       - 

11,693 

Bury     - 

Popuktion. 

*Bury  St.  Ed- 

Population. 

15,094 

munds 

13,900 

10,058 

Caergwylef  - 

719 

7,318 

C€ierwys  f     - 

635 

232,841 

*Calne  - 

5,195 

46,536 

*  Cambridge  - 

27,815 

6,337 

*  Canterbury  - 

18,398 

61,171 

*Cardifff     - 

18,351 

17,518 

Do.  Boroughs 

20,424 

103,778 

*  Cardigan  f  - 

3,876 

6,070 

Do.  Boroughs 

11,760 

7,610 

*  Carlisle 

26,310 

10,317 

*Caermarthenf 

10,524 

7,566 

Do,  Boroughs 

19,234 

69,673 

*  Carnarvon  f 

8,674 

137,328 

Do.  Boroughs 

22,210 

8,069 

C^ffhlys  t      - 

45 

31,262 

Chatham 

28,424 
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Population. 


CkOUMkaai   - 
*Ckmter 
*Ckiek€tter   - 
*Ck^^peukmm 


*Cliikero€ 
tSodttrmnomih 
*ColcJUater   - 


^^ M  _  _  *  J 

Grieeieikf 


^Bmrfmouik  - 
*J}enkiffkf     - 
Do.JtarouaiM 


*J)oreM€9ier  - 


*Ba$i  Beiford 


*Bye     - 


FUkguardf    - 


^Gmiethtad  - 
*Olamee9ter  - 
*Gr»i/Aa»   - 

CrgaMffeit     - 
*Guii4ford    - 
Halifax 
^JfoTVnch      • 
*Ha»Hnjf9 

^Heision 
*Herrfwrd     - 
^Htrtfwd     - 

Holyhead^     - 

Bolywtilf      - 

*Homtoii 

Honham 

Huddenfield 

*HnU   - 

^Huntingdon 


S5.051 

27,766 

8,662 

6,283 

7,179 

7,475 

6,096 
11,480 

7,275 
19,443 

2,105 
36,812 

1,066 

630 

35,503 

4,508 

5,498 
16,614 
40,609 

6,554 
50,159 

6,394 
22,244 

7,096 
37,962 
13,188 
46,054 

4,605 
40,688 

7,531 

13,656 

323,772 

1,757 

3,296 
18,814 
10,148 
25,568 
17,572 
10,873 
12,263 
105,784 

6,740 
33,582 

4,451 
17,011 

6,580 

9,729 

7,328 

12,108 

6,605 

1,029 

5,622 

5,740 

3,427 

5,947 

30,880 

84,690 

6,219 


*HyiAe 

^Ipswiek 

*Kendal 


*  King*  9  Ljfnn 
*King9ton-<m- 

HtM 
Knaregioraugh 
Kmghtonf     - 
KnucJtIawf     - 
Lambeth 
Lampeter 
*Laneatter    - 
*Launee$ton  • 
*Leeda' 
*Leiceeter     - 
*Leominster  • 
Lewea  - 
*lAe\fi€ld     - 
*Lineoin 
^Lieieard 
*Liverpoot    - 
LlaneUyf 
Llat^Uinf    - 
Llang^fnif     - 
Llanidloerf    . 
Llantriieentf' 
*London 
Loughorf 
*LudIow 
*Lgme  Regie 
*LgmingUm  - 
Maecle^eld  - 
*Maeepaetk\ 
*Maidetane    - 
*Maldon 
Malmeehwry  - 
*Maaehe9ter  - 
^Marlborough 
Marhw 
Maryiebone  - 
MerthgrTgdvii 
Midhurtt 
Mil/ordf 
Moldf  - 

*Monmoutkf- 
Do.Boroughe 

Montgomery^ 
Do.  Boroughs 

*Morpeth      - 

Narberthf     - 

*Neatkt 

Nevinf  - 

*Newark 

*Ntufeaetle    - 

^Neweaetle* 
under'Lyme 

New  Mallon  • 


Population. 

13,164 
32,914 
11,829 
433 
18,642 
19,355 


Population. 


*  Newport, 
Haute         .  8,047 

*  Newport, 

*Monmouthf'  19,323 

New  Radnorf  2,345 

Do.Boroughe  6,653 

New  Shoreham  30,553 

84,690   Newtownf     -  6,371 

5,536    Northallerton  4,995 

1,388   *Northampton  26,657 

251   *  Norwich      .  68,195 

251,345   ^Nottingham  57,407 

907  *Oldham        -  72,357 

16,168    Overtonf       -  1,479 

6,005   *Oj^ord        -  27,843 

172,270   •Pembrohef  -  10,107 

60,584     Do.  Boroughs  16,700 

5,214   Penryn          -  13,656 

9,533   Peterborough  8,672 

7,012   Peiertfield     -  5,550 

17,536   ^Plymouth    -  52,221 

6,204   *Ponttfraet  -  11,515 

375,955   *Poole  -        -  9,255 

8,710  *PorUmouth-  72,096 

1,116  Preeteignf     -  1,617 

1.362   ♦Prw/owt     -  69,542 

3,045   *Pwnheirf     -  2,709 

1,007  RadnorBorough  6,653 

127,869  ^Reading      -  21,456 

821   iM^a/«          -  4,927 

5,376  ^Retford       -  46,054 

3,516  Rhayaderf    -  1,007 

5,282  AAiuiJ/atit    -  1,472 

39,048  *  Richmond,  York    4,969 

1,673   *Bipon         -  6,080 

20,801   Rochdale       -  29,195 

5,888   *Roche9ter    -  14,938 

6,998   *iZ«/Atiit      ;-  3,373 

316,213  *Rye     -        -  8,541 

5,135   St.  Aeaphf   .  2,041 

6,523  *8t.  Ivee       -  9,872 

370,957   *8aiford        -  85,108 

63,080   *8aUibury     .  11,657 

7,021  .S'an<7iricA^Z)M2  12,710 

2,837  ^Scarborough  12,915 

3,432  *8hqfteebury  9,404 

i;9in  ^Sheffield      -  135,310 

OA  Jio   •'»kr«c#4i«ry-  19,681 

^o,ojj   ^Southampton  35,305 

1,248  *  South  Molton  4,482 

17,887   5oiiM  SAt>/<29  28,974 

10,012   Southwari    -  172,863 

1,392   *Stqford       •  11,829 

5,841   *Stan^ord     -  8,933 

1,854   *Stociport    -  53,835 

11,330   fif/oit«.^m-7Vfn/  84,027 

87,784   Stroud-        -  36,535 

*Sunderland  -  67,394 

10,569   *£toafM«at    -  31,461 

7,661     Do.  Boroughs  45,123 
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*Tainworth   - 
Taunton 
Tavittock 
Tenby\  - 
*Tewke9bury 
*  Theiford     - 
Thirsk  - 
^Tiverton 
*Tbtnets 
T^wer  Hamlets 
♦TVwro- 
*T\/nem(mth  - 


Population. 

8,655 

14,176 

8,086 

2,982 

5,878 

4,075 

5,319 

11,144 

4,419 

539,111 

10,733 

29,170 

1,479 


*Wak^ld    ' 
*WaUingford 

*  Walsall 
Wareham 

*  Warrington 

*  Warwick 
*WellM  - 
*Welchpoolf 
*Wenloek 
Westbury 
Westminttet* 

*  Weymouth 
Whitby 


Population. 

22,057 
8,064 

25,680 
7,218 

23,363 

10,973 
4,736 
4,434 

20,588 

7,029 

241,611 

9,458 

10,989 


PopnlaticHL. 


Whitehaven  - 

*  Wig  an 
Wilton 
^Winchester  - 

*  Windsor  - 
Wistonf 

*  Woherhamp' 

ton    - 
Woodstock    - 

*  Worcester  - 
Wrexhanrf  - 
*yarmouth  - 
"^Vork  - 


18,916 
31,941 

8,607 
13,704 

9,596 
774 

119,748 

7,983 

27,528 

6,714 

30.879 

40,359 


Tboie  in  the  above  Table  marked  with  (*)  are  Municipal,  as  are  also  thefollowing: 


Basingstoke 

Beccles 

Bideford 

Stanford 

Chard  - 

Chesterfield 

Chipping  Norton 

Congleton 

Daventry 

Deal     - 

Doncaster 

Falmouth 

Faversham 


Population.] 

4,263 
4,398 
5,775 
2,504 
2.291 
7.101 
2,932 

10,520 
4,430 
7,067 

12.052 
4.953 
4,595 


Population. 

Population. 

Folkestone     - 

6,726 

Penryn 

3,959 

Olastonbury  - 

3,125 

Penzance 

9,214 

Godalming     - 

2,218 

Ramsey 

2.080 

Oodmanchester 

2,337 

SaffronWalden 

5,911 

Gravesend     - 

16,633 

Sandwich 

2,966 

Hartlepool    - 

•    9,503 

Southwold     - 

2,109 

Kingston-on" 

Stockton^      - 

1,867 

Thames 

6,279 

Straifordron- 

Llandovery    - 

1.927 

Avon 

3.372 

Louth   - 

10.467 

Sudbury 

6,043 

Maidenhead  - 

3,607 

Tenterden 

3,901 

Newbury 

6,574 

Torrington    - 

3,308 

Oswestry 

4,817 

Wisbeach      - 

10,594 

The  196  reformed  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  contain  a 
total  population  of  4,845,269  inhabitants ;  the  population  of  64 
ranges  under  5,000,  43  from  5,000  to  10,000,  68  from  10,000  to 
60,000,  14  from  50,000  to  100,000,  4  from  100,000  to  200,000, 
and  3  above  200,000.  This  does  not  include  the  oitj  of  London^ 
containing  127,869  inhabitants/ 

Scotland. 
13.  The  Scotch  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the 
Highlanders  and  Lowlanders ;  the  former  ocoupjing  the  Northern 
and  mountainous  provinces,  the  latter  the  Southern  districts.  These 
classes  differ  from  each  other  in  lanmiage,  manners,  and  dress. 
The  Highlanders  use  the  Iruh  or  Celtic  tongue,  sometimes  called 
£!r8ef  whilst  in  the  low  country  the  language  is  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian dialect,  blended  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. — Previous  to  the 
union,  Scotland  was  in  possession  of  few  manufactures,  and  of  little 
trade ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  shared  in  our  national  pro- 
sperity. Towards  the  middIe!of  the  last  century,  manufactures  began 
to  flourish,  and  trade  increased  in  due  proportion;  and  now,  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  its  population  is  thus  employed. 

*  The  town  of  Stockton  contains  9,808,  the  mnnidpal  district  only  I»867. 
Several  similar  anomalies  are  observable  on  comparison.  It  is  also  to  be  obserred 
that  many  towns  of  eqnal  popalation  are  neither  parliamentary  nor  municipal ;  of 
these  14  have  between  10  and  15,000  inhabitants  ;  Leamington  has  above  15,000, 
Burnley  and  Stalybridge  above  20,000,  and  Birkenhead  nearly  25,000. 
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14.  Scotland  is  divided  into  83  shires  or  counties  to  the  north  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  passes  through  Inverness  and  ArgyU^ 
Orkney  and  SJietland,  Caiihnesij  SutkMand,  MotSf  Cromarty^ 
between  the  Canal  and  tlie  Firths  of  Farth  and  Clyde^  Naim^ 
ElytHj  Banff ^  Aberdeen^  Kincardine^  Forfar^  Perth,  Fife,  Kinross, 
Clachmanan,  Btirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Bute ;  to  the  south,  Edin* 
burgh,  lAnlithaow,  JLanark,  Menfrem,  Ayr,  Wigtown,  Kirhcud" 
bright,  I>umfries,  Peebles,  Sdhirk,  Roxburgh^  Haddington,  and 
Berwick.     These  counties  elect  30  representatives,  and  the  towns 
and  boroughs  23,  in  all  53  Members,  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

16.  The  area  in  square  miles,  population  (as  ascertained  in  1831 
and  186]),  and  chief  towns  of  each  shire  in  Scotland,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  Table : 


III 

lS6 

ShJiw. 

^1 

Square 
Miles. 

Popalatkmlii 

Chtor  Towns. 

6  9  S 

f 

V 

iim^?kSi 

,?^i 

1831. 

1851. 

1 

1 

Aberdeen- 

1,070 

1,480 

177,651 

212,032 

Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Fraeerbwrkg, 

. 

1 

Argyll       . 

3,355 

2,200 

101,425 

80^208 

Inrerary,  Campbelton. 

t 

1 

Am"      ' 

1,010 

810 

145,055 

180356 

Agr,  Kilnutmoek,  Ireine, 

1 

Ba^ff       - 

080 

500 

48,001 

54,171 

Ba^ff,  Cullen. 

-            * 

Bfrrtiek    (or 

Mene)  - 

483 

377 

34,018 

36,207 

Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Lauder. 

-    1       * 

But€ 

171 

175 

14,151 

16,606 

Rotheay. 

-     '        1 

(^aUkneta    (or 

f 

Wtek)    ' 

713 

640 

34,520 

38,700 

Wick,  Thureo, 

1 

Claekmanan    - 

46 

40 

14,720 

224>51 

Claekmanan,  Alloa. 

V 

1 

XhimiMtrUni 

307 

270 

83,211 

45,103 

Dumbarton. 

1 

1 

Jhtmftiea 

1,120 

102 

73,770 

78,123 

Bun^riee,  Annan,  Mqffat. 

3            1     1 

Sdinbttrgk    (or 

Mid  Lothian) 

397 

286 

210,502 

250^435 

Edinburgh,  Leith,  Balkeitk. 

1 

Eiffin  (or  Mur^ 

rap)      - 

531 

452 

34,231 

88,050 

Blgin,  Forres. 

3 

Fife  -       -       - 

503 

370 

128,830 

153^546 

St,  Andrewt,  Cupar,  Dunfermline, 
Kirkaldy. 

1 

Vorfar  (or  An^ 

^IM)        -         - 

860 

728 

130,606 

101,264 

Forfar,  Dundee,  Breekin,  Montroee. 

1 

Haddington  (or 

EaaiJLotkian) 

201 

235 

36,145 

36,386 

1 

Inremem 

4,256 

3,370 

»1»707 

06,500 

Imoemete. 

_ 

Kintardine  (or 

Meanu) 

304 

300 

31,431 

34,506 

Bervie,  Fettereuo,  Kincardine. 

_ 

Kinrou    - 

77 

62 

0,072 

84124 

Kinrose. 

— 

KirkeudMght- 

054 

076 

40,500 

43,121 

KirkeudbHgkt,  New  Galloway. 

3 

Lanark    (or 

ClgdeBdaU)  - 

067 

682 

316,810 

530,160 

Lanark,    Qlaagow,    Hamilton, 

. 

LinUtkgom    (or 

Biggar. 

WeMiLoikian 

101 

87 

23,201 

30,135 

Linlitkgow,   Borrometowneee, 

. 

Haim      -       - 

215 

118 

0,854 

0,056 

Nairn.                       [i^ueent/erry. 

. 

Orkney  and 

Sketland 

1,545 

1,254 

58,230 

62,533 

KirkwaU.-^Lerwiek. 

-Ill 

PeebloM  (or 

Tieeedale)     - 

345 

230 

10,578 

10.738 

Peeblee, 

1 

1 

Pertk 

2,835 

1,865 

142,804 

138,660 

Pertk,    Dunkeld,    Abemethy, 
CulroBM. 

3 

1 

Se^frete  - 

234 

103 

133,443 

161,091 

Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Port- 
Glasgow. 

- 

1 

Sou  ukd   Cro- 

ntartp   - 

3,151 

3,315 

74,820 

82,707 

Tain,  Dingtrall.— Cromarty. 
Jedburgh,  Kflso^  Rorburgh. 

- 

1 

Roxbnrgk 

T20 

577 

43,063 

6I,(M2 

- 

1 

Selkirk     - 

260 

205 

6,833 

0,800 

Setkirk* 

1 

1 

Stirling    - 

402 

550 

72,621 

86;237 

Stirling.  Falkirk. 
Domoeh. 

I 

1 

Sntkertand       -    1.896 

i,4S5 

25,518 

25,703 

1 

1 

Wigtown  - 

511 

366 

36,258 

43,380 

Wigtown,  Stranraer,  Wkitekom. 

il 

11 

TOTAU     -     - 

31424 

23,170 

2,365,807 

2388,742 

a2 
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16.  Edinburgh f  the  capital  of  Scotland^  and,  before  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  seat  of  its  king  and  parliament,  is  advan- 
tageously situated  on  three  eminences,  two  miles  from  the  If^irth 
of  Forth;  its  principal  port  is  Leith.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz.  the  Old^  and  the  New  Tonm;  the  Old  Town  stands  on  an 
inclining  ridge,  steep  on  each  side,  and  extending  longitudinallj 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  from  the  Castle,  Eastward,  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  House;  the  New  Town  likewise  stands  on  eleirated 
ground  to  the  N*.  W.  of  the  preceding,  and  was  first  founded  in 
me  year  1767.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  the  2d,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  resided  at  Perth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  crowned  at  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Bcone,  But  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Picts  was  Abemetky^  to  the  S.  £.  o{  Perthy 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Earn. — There  are  four  Universities  in 
Scotland^  viz.  Edinburghy  Olasgow^  Aberdeen^  and  St,  Andrena. — 
The  principal  ports  of  Scotlana^  are  Leith^  OrangemautK  Queens- 
ferry,  and  Bumtidandj  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Dundee  and 
Perth  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Montrose,  Aberdeen^  and  Peterhead  on 
the  £.  coast,  and  Oreenoch  and  Olasgom  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  A 
canal  connects  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde,  and  the  Ccdedanian 
Canal  extends  from  Loch  Linnhe  through  Lochs  EH,  Ness,  Oich, 
and  Lochy  to  the  Oerman  Sea. — ^The  Southern  and  Eastern  por- 
tions of  Scotland  have  already  good  railway  accommodation,  of 
which  the  centres  are,  Dadheith,  Melrose,  Edinburgh,  Falkirk, 
Stirling,  Perth  on  the  centre ;  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Dundee,  Mont' 
rose,  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  East  coast;  Dumbarton,  Oreenocky 
Paisley,  Olasgow,  Ardrossan,  and  Ayr,  on  the  West  coast — ^The 
military  stations  in  Scotland  are,  Edinburgh,  PiershW^  Stirling, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Olasgow. — The  greatest  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Olasaow,  Paisley,  Dumbarton,  Edinburgh^  Leitk, 
Dunfermline,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Carron ;  the  last  mentioned 
place  is  near  Falkirk,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufactories 
in  Eurwae. 

17.  Tlie  Shire  of  Menfrew  is  remarkable  from  its  having  been 
long  the  paternal  inheritance  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  as  giving 
the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Eastern  part  of 
Stirlingshire  is  remarkable  for  the  many  bloody  battles  which  have 
been  fought  in  it :  Wallace  defeated  Cressingham  near  Stirling 
Bridge,  a.d.  1207 ;  Edward  I.,  kin^  of  England,  by  his  victory 
at  Falkirk,  in  1298,  endangered  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
Scotland  \  the  decisive  battle  of  Dannockburn,  in  1814,  freed  the 
nation  from  the  English  yoke;  and  at  Sanchieburn,  in  1488, 
James  III.  lost  his  life.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention  Langside 
Moor  in  Renfrewshire,  where  the  army  of  Queen  Mary  was 
defeated  by  that  of  Murray  the  Regent;  and  Carberry-HiU  In 
Mid-Lothian,  where  her  forces  were  again  beaten  by  those  of  the 
confederate  lords,  to  whom  the  Queen  yielded  herself  a  prisoner, 
A.  D.  1667.  Not  far  from  the  last-mentioned  place  is  Pinkie,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  English  defeated  the  Scotch  in 
1647.  Three  miles  below  Hamilton,  on  the  Clyde,  is  Dothwell 
Bridge,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters^  by  the  loyalists 
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under  the  I>ukc  of  Monmoutb,  in  1670.     Predon-panSf  where  the 
Highlanders^  who  fought  for  the  Pretender,  defeated  the  King's 
army  in  17459  is  a  small  market-town  in  Uaddingtanshire^  omj 
noted  for  its  salt-works :  CuUoden  Moor^  about  three  miles  £.  of 
IftvemeM,  is  likewise  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  a.d. 
1746,  whicli  finished  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  jear,  and  for 
ever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  familj.    iSllicrankie  is  a 
noted  pass  in  PerthsJure^  about  15  miles  N.  of  Dunke/d ;  here  was 
fought  a  battle  in  1689^  between  the  King's  forces  commanded  by 
General  Mackay,  and  the  Highland  rebels  under  Viscount  Dun- 
dee, who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  y'lctory.    Duplin  is  also  in 
Perihshirej  and  was  the  place  where  the  English  defeated  the 
Scotch,  A.  D.  1332.     Olen-co  is  a  deep  valley  in  Argyllshire^  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  for  the  hor- 
rible massacre  in  1692  5  to  theWestof  it,  opposite  the  IsleofMtdlj 
is  the  bleak  and  mountainous  Morven,  the  country  of  FingaL 

18.  Table  of  Cities  and  Boroughs  returning  Members  to  Par- 
liament, with  their  Population  in  1851 : 


Airdrie 
Auman 

AMstruther    - 
Arbroath 


IM^^Bmrgha   - 


Camtpb^intn 


CuUem  . 


XHngwull       • 
JUornoch 
J>mmbprt<m   - 
IHamfriea 

J}0.  BUTffhM  ' 


jyyMort  - 
Sdimbmrgh    - 


I}o,Bmrgh9'' 


JDo.  Bwgha  • 


Population. 

71,973 

14,435 

4,570 

1,526 

16,936 

17,624 

34,844 

6,000 

934 

6,637 

2.724 

6,880 

1,247 

1,988 

3,165 

5,686 

1,990 

599 

5,445 

13,166 

22,752 

3,038 

78,931 

13,836 

8,041 

160,302 

6,337 

24,072 

8,752 

42,038 

9,311 

3,468 


FortroBe 
Olatgow 
Greenock 
Haddington  - 

Do.  Burgki  - 
Hamiiton 
Inverary 
Inverkeitking 
InvemetB 

Do.  Burghs  - 
Incerury 
Irvine  - 
Jedburgh 
Kilmamoek  - 

Do.  Burghs  - 
Kilrenmg 
Kinghom 
Kiniore  • 

Kirkcaldy 

Do.  Burghs  - 
Kirkcudbright 
Kirkwall       - 
Lanark 
Lauder 
Leith    - 

Do.  Burghs  - 
lAnlithgow  • 
Lochmaben  - 
Montrose 

Do.  Burghs  - 
Musselbtargh  - 
Nairn  - 


FopulatioD. 

1,148 

329,097 

36,689 

3,883 

12,504 

9,630 

1,064 

1,852 

12,793 

20,386 

2,264 

7,534 

3,615 

21,443 

43,365 

1,862 

1,568 

476 

10,475 

22,808 

2,687 

3,451 

5,008 

1.105 

30,919 

41,508 

4,213 

1,498 

15,238 

49,106 

7,092 


Popalatkm. 

New  Galloway  447 

N.  Berwick  -  863 

Oban    .        -  1,742 

Paisley          .  47,952 

Perth    -        -  23,835 

Peterhead     -  7,298 

Pittewweem  -  1,450 

Port  Glasgow  6,98^ 

Portobello     -  3,497 

Q^een^erfy  •  1,195 

Rethrew        -  2,977 

Rutherglen    -  6,947 

8t.  Andrews  -  ,  5,107 

Do.  Burghs  -  16,878 

Sanquhar       -  2,381 

Stirling          -  12,837 

Do.  Burghs  •  30,325 

Stranraer     -  5,738 

Tain     -        -  2,588 

Whithorn      •  1,652 

Wick    -        -  6,722 

Do.  Burghs-  16,799 

Wigtown       -  2,232 

Do.  Burghs  -  16,799 

In  addition  to  the  aboTe, 
the  following  are  Manici- 
pal : 


Falkland 
Newburgh 
Bothesay 
3,401  {Selkirk- 


1,330 
2,638 
7,104 
3,314 


Scotland  contains  83  royal  and  municipal  burghs,  havmjj  a 
total  population  of  762,777  inhabitants;  56  have  a  population 
under  6,000,  66  from  5,000  to  10,000,  11  from  60,000  to  70,000, 
and  one  148,000. 
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19.  Ireland 

Contains  24>300  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  less  than  England 
and  Wales :  its  population,  in  1831,  amounted  to  7,631,1949  and  in 
1851,  to  6,550,319.  The  power  of  the  crown  of  Knglafid  became 
unalterably  established  in  Ireland  by  the  victory  obtained  by 
William  the  3d  over  James  the  2d,  a.d.  1690,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne ;  but  the  two  countries  were  not  completely  united 
till  the  year  1801.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  formerly 
vested  in  a  house  of  Peers,  and  a  house  of  Commons,  the  King 
being  represented  by  a  Viceroy  or  Lord  Lieutenant  ^  but  no  act 
of  importance  was  considered  valid  until  it  received  the  sanction 
of  the  King  and  Council  of  Oreai  Britain.  Since  the  Union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  the  form  of  government  has,  of  course,  been 
one  and  the  same.  Though  the  established  religion  is  that  of  the 
Cliurch  of  EngUmdy  yet  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  at  present  two  archbishoprics, 
viz.,  Armagh  and  Dvhliny  with  which  are  now  united  the  bishop- 
rics of  Clogker^  and  of  Olandelagh  and  Kildare,  The  Archbishop 
o£  Armagh  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  Bishoprics  of  Emly-Waterford-andrlAsmorej 
Ardagh-Elphin-and-Kibnarej  KiHaUa'and^Achonrvj  Meath 
and  ChmmxLcnoisej  Cork-Cloyne-and-Itoss^  Derry-ana^Raphoe^ 
Down-  Connor-and^Dromorey  Idm^rickr-Ardfert-and-^ghadoey 
KillcUoe-Kilfenara^Clonfert-^nd-KUma^^dtuighy  Ossm^-FernS" 
and-Leighlin,  Cashel  and  Tuam  were  archiepiscopal,  but  are 
now  united  with  Wateiford  and  Killala. 

20.  I'he  prevailing  k.nguage  of  Ireland  is  the  ancient  Celtic 
idiom,  called  Erse,  Irish,  or  Erinachj  a  dialect  of  which  is  like- 
wise spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland:  in  this  idiom  Ireland 
is  called  Erin.  Ireland  distinguished  itself  at  an  early  period 
by  its  industry  and  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  wool, 
hemp,  and  linen.  It  is  likewise  much  famed  for  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  its  soil.  It  has  rapidly  improved  during  the  present 
century,  especially  in  agriculture,  and  is  rising,  under  tne  fos- 
tering care  of  the  legislature,  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
as  essentially  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
United  Kingdom^ 

21.  /re^n/2  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces,  viz ,  X^in^^r 
in  the  East,  Munster  in  the  South,  Connaught  in  the  West,  and 
Ulster  in  the  North  :  these  are  again  subdivided  into  32  counties. 
Leinster  contains  12  counties,  viz.,  Dublin,  Louth^  Meath,  West- 
meath,  Longford, King's  County,  Queen's  County,Kildare,Wicklon>, 
Wexford,  Carhw,  and  Kilkenny,  Munster  contains  six  counties, 
viz.  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Wateifard. 
Connaught  has  nve  counties,  viz.  Oalway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrwiy 
and  Moscommon.  Ulster  is  subdivided  into  nine  counties,  viz. 
Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Monaphan,  Armagh,  and  Down.  These  counties  elect  64  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  towns,  boroughs,  and  university,  41,  in  all 
105  Members,  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Oreat  Britain. 
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22.  The  square  miles,  population,  (as  estimated  in  1631  and 
1851)9  ciiid  cnief  towns  of  each  county  in  Ireland^  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  Table : 


III 

0       . 

|i| 

Countlfli. 

Sn 

Population  in 

ill 

1831. 

1851. 

4 

Antrim     - 

798 

293,280 

358,503 

1 

Arm^fh  • 

M» 

221,450 

196)420 

1 

Carlow     ' 

S68 

91,210 

68,157 

•> 

Omm 

975 

218t000 

174,303 

1 

Clart        .       - 

86t 

235,160 

212,720 

6 

OwJk         -       - 

1,2S6 

809,810 

687,637 

_ 

Dontjfal    - 

1,304 

280,360 

254,288 

% 

notm 

734 

370,080 

317,778 

A 

J}mMn     .       - 

994 

388»820 

402,856 

1 

F9rmama0h 

a82 

147,320 

1154»78 

2 

Gclwaif    - 

1^18 

353,080 

822,826 

1 

Kerry 

I,33S 

230,050 

238,241 

— 

Kildare    -       - 

468 

114,130 

96,627 

1 

KMenny  - 

560 

209>070 

160,217 

— 

Kin^tCotaUy 

499 

148»450 

112,870 

— 

LeUHm     -       - 

483 

132360 

111,608 

S 

Limerick  •       - 

789 

251,630 

256387 

S 

Limdondtrry    - 

607 

217,880 

191,744 

— 

Lamgfwd  - 

283 

120,830 

83,198 

t 

LmOh 

248 

113,400 

107,921 

- 

Mafo       '      - 

l,70ff 

842,800 

274,716 

— 

Meath       -       . 

728 

196,080 

139,706 

— 

Monaghan 

liOBCOUMJUn        - 

384 

200,270 

143,410 

I 

454 
666 

145,170 
256,670 

100,747 
173,708 

1 

migo 

548 

155  810 

128,709 

s 

Tipptrarg 

1,215 

396,480 

323,829 

1 

Tprone     - 
Waierford 

965 

202,600 

257,865 

3 

535 

152,570 

102,503 

I* 

fVettmeath 

454 

143,660 

107,510 

*. 

Watford  -       . 

706 

189J»50 

180,170 

2 

WiclOow  .       - 
-    Totals  -    - 

590 

29  210 

99,287 

41 

64 

24,300 

7,631,190 

6,515,794 

Chief  Towns. 

ThoM  DUtfked  *  rsturn  If  embers 
to  Psrilainent.  ft 


•  Armagh,  Charlemont, 
•Carlow,  LeighUm  TuUow. 
Cavan,  Kilmore,  CootehUi. 
•Ennis,  Clare,  KiUaloe. 

•Cork,  •Kbuale,  •Mallow,  •Bandon, 

•YoughalL 
Lifordj  DoHMol,  JSallg^ataum. 

•  Downpatrick,  •Newrg,  Dromore. 
•Dublin,  8wor4»,  NewcaHk, 
•EnniskiUen. 

•Galwap,  TWm,  Lctuhrea- 
•Tralee,  ArdfierU  KiOameg. 
Naaa,  KUdart,  Athg. 
•Kilkenng,  Cattle  Comer. 
PhiUfUown,  Birr,  Banagher, 
Carrieh'On-Shannon,  Leitrim. 
•Umerick,  Baihkeal. 
•Londonderry,  •Coleraine. 
Longford,   Granard,    Edgeworthe^ 

townm 
•Drogheda,  •Dundalh,  Carlinaford, 
CaeUebar,  fFeetport,  KiUala. 
Trim,  Naean,  Kelle. 
Monaohan,  Clonet. 
Margoorongh,  •  Portarlington, 
Roecommon,  Elphin,  Tueh. 
•Sligo. 

•ClmmteUy  •CasheU,  Tipperarg. 
Omagh,  Strahane,  •DttMonnon. 

•  Waterford,  lAemore,  •Vvngaroan. 
MuUim/ar,  •Athlone,  BaUgmore. 

•  Wexford,  •New  Ron,  Enniocorthg, 
WlchtoWf  Arklow* 


23.  The  city  of  Dublin  (called  in  the  native  idiom  Balladeig, 
or  B(iUy'ath'CliatK)y  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Irelandy 
is  a  large,  well-built,  flourishing,  and  commercial  city,  extending 
along  both  banks  of  the  River  lAffey ;  it  contains  254,850  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  about  2\  miles  in  length  each  way,  and  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  Dalky 
Head  on  the  South  side,  and  Hoath  Head  on  the  North:  the 
latter  is  a  small,  elevated,  oval  peninsula,  and  on  its  extreme  point 
a  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  city 
is  Phoenix  Parky  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Corky  the  second  city  in  the  country,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  containing  66,485   inhabit 

^  lliese  all  elect  one  Member,  except  Dublin  City  and  University,  Corkt 
Seifoii,  Wdtetford,  and  lAmerick,  which  elect  two  each. 

Beffoit,  on  the  La^an,  is  the  principal  aeat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
contaiiis  99,660  inhabitants ;  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  has  also  considerable 
mann&etureB,  and  contains  55,268  inhabitants;  Kilkenny  and  Galway  are 
the  only  other  towns  the  popnlation  of  which  exoeed  20,000. 
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fants,  is  situate  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  and  partlj  On  a 
marshy  island  in  the  river.  It  has  many  flourishing  man  na- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  Ireland  has  but 
one  university,  viz.  that  of  Trinity  College,  Duhlinj  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  Maynoothy  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
County  of  Kildare,  is  the  College  of  St.  Patrick,  instituted  in 
1705,  for  the  training  of  the  Ii'ish  Roman  Catholic  Priests. — ^The 
principal  seaports  of  Ireland  are,  Dublin,  Kinastomnj  Wexford^ 
Waterfordy  YoughaU  Corky  KinsaUj  Limerick^  Oalwayy^  oligot 
Londonderry,  ^elfastj  and  Dundalk. — ^The  military  stations  in 
Ireland  2je, — 


Cownty. 


Dublin  - 
Cork     ' 
Tipperary 
Kildare 
Westmtaih    - 


Siatiam, 

Dmhlin. 

C&rk,  BaliineolUgt  BuiievaHt,  Permoy, 

Caher,  Clonmel,  Nenagh,  Templemare, 

NaoM,  Newbridge, 

AtkUmey  MnUUMgar, 


Also  Belftuif  Parwnsiown,  Ctutlebar,  Clare,  Jhmdali,  BnniskUleH,  Gaiwajf, 
Kilkenny  f  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Tralee,  and  Waler/ord, 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  country  are  carried  on  at 
Belfast,  Coleraine,  Limerick,  Newry ^  Oalway,  Droaheda,  Dublin^ 
Cork,  Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Carrick-onrShannon,  The 
Grand  Canal  and  Royal  Canal  connect  Dublin  with  the  Shannon^ 
and  railroads  are  extending  over  the  country.  Cork,  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Antrim,  and  Belfast,  are  centres  on  the 
N.  and  E. ;  Watetford  and  Limerick,  as  well  as  the  S.  and  VT. 
generally,  are  in  process  of  connexion  by  this  means. 

24.  Table  of  Cities  and  Towns  returning  Members  to  Parliament, 
with  their  population : 


Fopulfttion. 

Population. 

Popnlatioii. 

Armagh 

9,000 

Drogheda 

16,876 

Liebum 

6,300 

Athlone 

3,500 

Dublin 

254,850 

Londonderry 

19,600 

Bandonbridge 

6,900 

Dundalk 

9,900 

Mallow 

6,851 

Bel/att 

99,660 

Dungannon   - 

3,801 

New  Boat      - 

7,000 

Carloto 

9,100 

DKngarvan    - 

6,400 

Newry  - 

13,500 

Carrick/ergue 

8,488 

Ennis    - 

8,600 

Portarlingtfm 

3,106 

Caehel 

8,027 

Bnniskillen   - 

5,700 

Sligo     - 

11,400 

Clonmel 

12,300 

Oalway 

24,697 

Tralee  - 

9,900 

Coleraine 

5,700 

Kilkenny 

20,283 

Waterford     - 

26,667 

Cork     - 

86,485 

Kinaale 

5,500 

Wejrford       - 

12,400 

Downpatrick 

4,866 

Limerick 

55,268 

Youghall 

7,400 

Great  Britain. 

26.  The  territories  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  Globe,  are  numerous  and  extensive.  In  so  general 
a  work  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  detail  concerning 
them;   but  nevertheless  a  bare  recapitulation  of  most  of  their 
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oames  may  not  be  unacceptable,  as  tending  to  show  the  great- 
ness  and    poller  of  our  Empire,  and  its  immense  superiority, 
even  in   this  respect,  over  every  other  nation  that  exists^  or  ever 
has  existed,  in  the  world.    In  Europe^  we  may  mention  the  foor 
islands  of  Jersey ^  Chuemsey^  AMemev^  and  Sarh^  off  the  coast  of 
Normandy  ;  the  island  of  Jldigolandy  off  the  months  of  the  Elbe 
and  W^eser  ;   Gibraltar^  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain ;  MaUet^ 
Oozoj  &c.,   in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  the 
Ionian  Xslesy  to  the  West  of  Greece.    In  Asia^  by  far  the  major 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Indian  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Inatts 
and  Oangesj  and  mnch  of  the  hill  country  of  the  Eastern  coast  of 
the  Bav  of  Bewfol  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Irawaddyj  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British ;  as  well  as  Atutraliaj   Van 
DiemefCs  Land^  Pulo  Penanff^  Sincaporey  New  Zealand^  and 
several  Islands  in  the  Pajcific  Ocean.    In  Africa^  we  may  notice 
The  Cape  of  Qood  Sopey  Nataly  the  settlements  on  the  Qold 
Coaxty  Sierra  Leone^  Fernando  Poj  8t.  Selena,  Maurttius  or 
the  I.  of  France^  Seychelles^  &c,     In  America^  are  the  Canadasy 
New  Brunsmchy  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  New* 
fbundland  and  Labrador  on  the  East  coast ;  RuperVs  Land  in  the 
centre  ;    the    territories  under  the  government  of  the  Hvdson 
Bay  Company,  with  Vancouver's  Island,  and  other  Islands  on 
the  W.  Qo^uAt;  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Barhadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
many  other  of  the  West  India  Islands,  Balleze,  Ouiana,  &c.  &c. 

26.  The  superficial  extent,  and  estimated  population,  of  the 
British  Empire,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Table  : 


I    Bstimated 
8q.  Miles.     Popalatton 
in  1830. 


Greai  Britain  and  Iretandf  with  ihe\ 

Seittyls Ji 

Jersey,  Cfuenuey,  Sec,  HeUgoland    - 
Gibraltar^  Malfa^  &c.      -        •        -> 
Th/e  Ionian  Ulet       -        .        -        - 
British  India  -        -        -        -        - 
.AMSam,  Tenasserim,  &c.   -        -        - 
Atuiralia,    Van    Diemen's    LandA 
Pulo    Penanff,    Sinetqfore,    ands 
Polynesia  -        -        -        -        -J 
Oape  of  Good  Hope         -        -        - 
Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  P6    '        A 
SettlementB  on  the  Gold  Coast,  &c.   J 
Mawritins  and  Islands     ... 
Canadas"        -        •       -        -        - 
Bemainder  of  British  N,  America     - 
Jamaieay  Bahamas ,  Barbadoes,  Trini- 1 
dad,  and  other  W.  India  Is.        -/ 
AUeze,  Gmiana,  Scc»        -        -        - 

Totals    -    -    - 


91,500 

80 

130 

870 

959,200 


24,218,000 

56,000 

118,000 

227,000 

123,000,000 


2,387,200 

94,400 
3,500 

372,400 
2,404,400 

13,500  I 

69,400  : 


4,000,000 

150,000 
150,000 

640,000 
1,860,000 

900,000 

151,000 


Estimated 

Popnktion 

in  1851. 


6,396,580 


155,470,000 


27,584,340 

142,809 
114,500 
219,700 
95,256,600 
980,700 

500,000 

250,000 

75,000 

170,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 

950,000 

110,000 


128,411,140 
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Great  Britain* 


In  EuBOPB 
In  Asia 


27.  The  Foreign  Military  Stations  of  the  British  Army  are, — 

-  Corfu,  Gibraitar,  Malta,  Zante. 

-  Adei^  Bangaiort,  Bombay,  Burmaht  CamuMon,  Cawnpare, 
CeyUm,  Deeta,  Duythaie,  Ftrozepore,  Hong  Kongj  Jmi- 
lindar,  Kirkee,  Kurraehee,  Lahore,  Meerut,  Peshanmr, 
Poonah,  Rawul,  Pindee,  Seealcoie,  iShub  Kudder,  Sttbat- 
ioo  Umballah,  Wuzeerabad. 

'    Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  Mauriiitu,  St,  Helena, 
'  Antiffua,  Barbadoee,  Bermuda,  Canada,  Demerara,  Jamaica, 
New  Brunewiek,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Drinidad. 
Also,  Australia,  Van  Diemen'e  Land,  and  New  Zealand. 

The   total   of  the    Queen's   forces,   naval   and    military,  only 
amounted,  in  1653,  to  262,570,  and  of  militia,  about  100,000. 

28.  The  following  Table  will  give  the  area  and  population  of  the 
British  Islands : 


In  Africa 
In  Ambmca 


England  -        .        -        - 
Scotland  -        -       -        - 
Wales      -        -        -        . 
lelande     -        <        .        . 

Area  in  Acres. 

32,590.429 

20,047,462 

4,734,486 

252,000 

Population. 

16,921,888 

2,888,742 

1,005,721 

143,126 

Total  (Acres)    -    - 
Ireland    -        -        -        - 

57,624,377 
18,484,343 

21,121,967 
6,602,882 

Totals  -    -    - 

76,118,720 

27,724,849 

If  the  total  population  of  the  British  Empire  be  estimated  as 
above,  with  tne  addition  of  the  population  oi  protected  or  subject 
states,  it  will  probably  exceed  150,000,000. 

20.  The  following  facts  and  figures  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  energy  of  Qreat  Bri- 
tain, In  1858  the  total  number  of  British  vessels  was  17,567 
sailing,  630  sea-going,  and  710  river  steamers,  representing 
3,511,827,  218,260,  and  32,490  tons  respectiveiy,  or  a  total  of 
3,762,577  tons,  and  employing  not  less  tnan  175,000  men.  The 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  carried  on  in  21,478  British, 
and  23,301  foreign  bottoms,  representing  5,212,080  and  4,234,124 
tons  respectively.  In  the  same  year  798  vessels,  the  burden  of 
which  was  estimated  at  203,171  tons,  was  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  value  of  her  colonies  may  be  seen  in  the  amount 
of  exports  to  them,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
mother  country,  which  in  1853  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
14,506,532/.;  while  to  the  East  Indies  it  was  7,352,005/.;  the 
former  amount  being  only  surpassed  by  our  customers  for  our  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States^  to  which  the  exports  were  valued  at 
16,567)737  /.  in  the  year  1852.  The  coffee  imported  from  British 
possessions  into  Ore€U  Britain  was,  in  1853,  about  40,000,000  lbs. ; 
cotton  wool,  about  180,000,000  lbs. ;  sugar,  5,000,000  cwts.; 
rum,  49OOO1OOO  gallons.      Of  wool,  the  imports  were,  in  1853, 
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117,1B5,172  lbs.;  of  tallow,  1,176,764  cwts.;  of  flax,  1,902,477  cwts.; 
of  hemp,  1,218,770  cwts.;  of  silk,  6,480,724  cwts.;  of  gold, 
3,274,953  oz.  \  of  silver,  24,619,899  oz  ;  of  corn,  8,902,933  qrs.; 
of  cocoa,  8,283,910  lbs.;  of  tea,  70,736,662  lbs.;  of  tobacco, 
44,944,962  lbs.;  of  sugar,  7,284,382  cwts.;  of  spices,  7,300,602  lbs.; 
of  eggSy  123,618,121  ;  wine,  11,030,708  gallons;  spirits,  6,294,703 
gallons.  Of  ^ri^t^A  iron  exported  there  were,  in  1862,  1,036,884 
tons,  and  of  coal,  3,768,123  tons. 

30.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1863,  was 

87,357,306/.  ;  of  this  sum — 

£. 

Cotton  Maaofactores  represented      ...  31,709,377 

Woollen 11,625,725 

Iron 10,848,059 

Timber  ........  6,910,355 

Haberdasliery  and  MOlinerj     ....  4,156,700 

Hardwares      .......  3,663,856 

Machinery 1,976,502 

Coal 1,607,743 

Leather          -        • 1,383.095 

Earthenware           ......  1,337,265 

Beer  and  Ale 1,289,382 

Copper 1,223,879 

Tin  plates 1,181,296 

31.  In  the  year  1863  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
64,430,344  /.  9  5.  6d,  of  which  more  than  half  was  produced  by 
the  customs  and  excise  daties,  and  6,688,171  /.  ISs.Bd.  by  pro- 
perty tax.  The  expenditure  was  61,174,839  /.  14  ;.  1 1  ^L,  of  wnlch 
23,623,766  Z.  \7s.  Sd,  was  for  the  interest  of  the  permanent  debt, 
leaving  but  little  more,  sav  27,661,082  2.  17  «.  Sd.  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  country,  while  the  income  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture by  3,266,604/.  14 s.  Id.  The  gross  amount  of  the  funded 
debt  of  the  country  was  766,610,226/.,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  government  of  British  India,  in  1862, 
was  26,661,463  /. ;  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  revenue  of  the 
entire  British  Empire  cannot  be  much  less  than  100,000,000/. 
The  circniation  of  Bank  notes  has  averaged  40,000,000  /.;  the  bills 
discounted  by  the  Bank  of  EngUmd  amounted  to  26,182,647/. 

32.  Such  an  array  of  figures  has  not  been  seen  hitherto  as  repre- 
senting the  productive  industry  of  any  country,  and  strongly 
illustrates  the  geographical  importance  of  the  position  of  Great 
Britain^  no  less  than  the  character  of  its  inhabitants;  to  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  in 
December  1863  was,  in  En/jflandf  6,811 ;  Scotland^  996;  Ireland^ 
834;  in  all,  7,740.  There  is  uninterrupted  railway  communi- 
cation between  London  and  Aberdeen^  a  distance  of  660  miles. 
The  total  receipts  from  traffic  were  18,028,746/.  The  number  of 
mi'Ies  travelled  by  trains,  66,698,109.  The  number  of  passengers, 
102,296,659. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GERMANIA. 


1.  Germania'  ^as  separated  from  Gaul  on  the  W.  hy 
Rlienus  the  Rhine}  from  Yindelicia,  Noricnm,  and  Panoonia  on 
the  S.y  hy  Danuhius  the  Danube ;  and  from  SaiTnatia  on  the  £., 
hy  a  spur  of  the  Carpathians  called  the  Sarmatici  Monies,  and 
hy  the  whole  course  of  tbe  river  Vistula  Vistula :  the  Oceanus 
Germanicus  Gefman  Ocean,  and  Sinus  Codanos  Baltic  8ea,  were 
its  boundaries  on  the  North. 

2.  Germania  comprised  within  these  limits,  was  sometimes 
called  Trausrhenana,  m  contradistinction  to  the  Germania  Cisrhe- 
nana  in  Gaul ;  it  was  also  styled  Transdanubiana,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  country  between  the  Danvhe  and  the  Alps,  which 
bore  the  general  name  Germania :  the  epithets  Magna  and  Bar- 
bara were  also  applied  to  it«  Though  the  above  limits  contained 
what  the  ancients  generally  understood  by  Germania,  they  occa* 
sionally  included  Scandinavia  Sweden  and  Norway  in  it,  as  well 
as  those  various  nations,  which  extended  under  the  name  of  Bas- 
tarnse,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  to  the  Black  Sea. 

8.  The  name  of  Germani',  first  applied  by  the  Celts,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  to  the  Tungri,  when  they  invaded  Gkiul,  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  word  signifying  ^*  warrior,'^  and 
not  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  ot  this  extensive  country, 
who,  deducing  their  origin  from  their  deity  Tuisco,  called  them* 
selves  Tuescones  or  Teutones',  still  preserved  in  Teutsclien  or 
Deutscheny  the  appellation  applied  by  the  modem  Germans  to 
themselves.  Teutones  was  the  name,  oy  which  that  body  of  Ger- 
mans was  known,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cimbri,  once 
threatened  the  destruction  of  Italy.  The  term  AUema^ne,  ap- 
plied by  the  French  to  Germany^  is  from  the  Alemanni^,  a  rabble 
collected  from  Germany  and  Gaul,  that  settled  in  the  Decumates 
Agri  Swahiaf  and  under  this  title  denoting  their  multifarious 
origin,  formed  a  league  to  oppose  the  Roman  power. 

4.  Herodotus  has  informed  us,  that  a  people  called  CImmerii, 
who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  sent  a  colony  to  the  shores  of  the  Pal  us 
MsBOtis,  and  so  gave  the  name  of  Bosporus  Cimmerius  to  the 
strait  between  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Mseotic  Lake,  now  com- 
monly called  the  Strait  of  Enihale,  This  colony  of  the  Cim- 
mcrii,  increasing  in  progress  of  time  and  spreading  themselves 


1  Hot.  Carm,  IV.  v.  26.— W.  Bpod.  XVI.  7.        «  TaeiL  de  Mor.  Germ.  2. 
'  Luean.  VI.  259 ;  Mart,  XIV.  Bp.  26 ;  imd  tee  Ovid  Amor.  I.  ztr.  45. 
i  Ctotufian.  in  I.  Stil.  I.  233. 
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still  by  new  colonies  fitrther  Westward,  came  along  the  Danube, 
and  settled  in  the  coantrj  which  from  them  has  been  called  Ger- 
manj,  for  Diodonis  Sicnius  affirms,  that  the  Germans  are  de« 
scended  firom  the  Cimmerians. 

5.  The  Hercynia  or  Orcynia  SilYa%  the  largest  of  forests,  was 
at  one  time  represented  as  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany, 
occupying  nine  days  for  crossing  its  breadth,  and  sixty  for  its 
length.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  generic  appellation  for 
that  vast  range  of  hills,  running  from  the  neighbournood  of  the 
Bhine  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  and  Daoia,  and  which  is  still 
observed  in  that  of  Harx  and  Erx.  Hercynia  Silva  (or  Hercynus 
Saltns^  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more  confined  sense,  being  ap« 
plied  by  some  to  the  ranges  between  the  Thuringer  TFoZtTand 
Carpathian  Mountains^  and  by  others  only  to  the  hills  border- 
ing upon  Moravia  and  Bohemia^  including  the  Erz^  Hiesen  (or 
(jHam)j  Wild^  and  BcehmerwcUd  Mauntaitu.  As  the  country 
became  better  known,  the  various  hills  and  woods  received  special 
appellations.  In  the  N.W.  part  of  tlie  country,  was  the  Silva 
Herculi  Sacra,  or  that  range  of  hills,  through  which  the  We^er 
makes  its  way  near  Mindeuj  and  part  of  which,  Deiubera,  retains 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  Idistavisus  Campus  %  where  Germani- 
cos  defeated  Armmius.  Parallel  with  it,  and  to  the  S.  of  it, 
was  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis'  Teutohurger  Wald^  in  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Ems  and  Lijppey  it  was  here  that  Varus,  with 
three  Roman  legions,  was  completely  routed  by  the  Cherusci 
under  Arminius,  a.d.  10. 

6.  Silva  Ceesia,  near  Soettj  was  a  spur  of  this  range,  which 
passed  off  to  the  South  West,  by  Rhetico  Mons  Westerwald,  and 
terminated  opposite  Bonn  in  the  Siebenbergen.  Taunus  Die 
Soke  was  a  continuation  of  Yocesus  the  Vosges  in  Gaul,  which 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  BingeUj  and  passing  off  to  the  £.  under  the 
names  Semana  Vogelesbergf  and  Bacenis  Hohe  RKone^  connected 
itself  with  Melibocus  the  Thuringer  Wald\  its  course  was  generally 
parallel  with,  and  N.  of  the  Mayn^  the  waters  of  which  river  it 
separated  from  those  of  the  Weser,  Abnoba  Mons^  stretched  in 
a  tine  parallel  with  the  Rhine^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maynz 
to  Basel  i  it  is  now  called  the  Oden  TFa/a  and  Black  Forest^  in 
the  S.  part  of  which  last  are  the  sprines  of  the  Danube,  Mar- 
ciana  Silva  was  a  name  likewise  applied  to  the  Schwarzwald  or 
Black  Forest :  there  also  was  the  country  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Helvetii,  but  deserted  by  them  for  settlements  in  Gktul,  whence 
it  was  called  Helvetiorum  Deserta. 

7.  Alpes  Montes  Rauhe  Alpe^  was  that  range  of  hills  parallel 
with  the  Danube^  and  separating  it  from  the  Neckar  and  mayn ; 
it  stretched  irom  the  S.  part  of  the  BUick  Foi^est  to  the  FiclUel 
BerOyiukdThurinaer  WaM  or  Melibocus,  which  last  range  divided 
the  Weser  and  Saale  and  terminated  Northward  in  the  Harz. 
Two  ranges  diverged  from  the  FicktelBerg  Eastwards  and  united 


^  CUudum,  in  I.  ^/t7. 1.  227.    See  also  C^eior,  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  22. 
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agcain  at  the  source  of  the  Elbej  thus  fbrmine  the  CTeat  valley 
of  Boliemia ;  of  these  the  Northern  one,  called  Hercynii*,  or 
SndeteSy  now  bears  the  names  Erz  and  Riesen  or  Oiant  Maun" 
tainsy  whilst  the  Southern  one  called  also  Hercynii  Mountains 
(and  its  E.  part  Gabreta  Silva^,  is  now  known  as  the  JBcehmer- 
maid  and  Wild  Mountains.  Tne  continuation  of  this  range  East- 
ward towards  Sarmatia,  was  distinguished  as  Asciburgius  Mons, 
and  is  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Carpathian  MountaxM ;  a  spur 
of  it  struck  off  from  the  source  of  the  Oder  to  Pre^mrg  on  the 
Danube^  under  the  name  of  Luna  Silva  Jahlunka  Berg^  and 
another,  the  Sarmatici  Montes,  a  little  farther  Eastward,  crossed 
the  Danube  North  of  Btida  and  joined  Pannonius  Mons  in  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  Sarmatici  Montes  have  been  already  mentioned|  as 
forming  the  S.  £.  limit  of  German3\ 

8.  The  largest  river  in  Germany,  and  in  Europe,  is  Danubins^* 
the  Danube,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called  Ister  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course,  from  the  Cataracts  downwards,  but,  where  one 
name  commenced  and  the  other  terminated,  is  very  uncertain : 
indeed,  the  two  names  are  frequently  confused  or  used  indiffe- 
rently, the  Greeks  generally  calling  the  river  Ister",  and  the 
Latins  Danubius.  It  is  usually  said  to  rise  in  Abnoba  Mons  the 
Black  Forestf  but  its  principal  source  is  that  called  the  Inn,  which 
rises  on  the  Northern  defiles  of  Mount  Maloia,  and  after  a 
course  of  1,700  miles  generally  in  a  South-Easterly  direction, 
enters  Pontus  Euxinus  Black  Sea  bv  several  mouths:  it  was 
worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians,  and  was  for  some 
time  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Danube,  after 
running  about  600  miles  generally  in  a  North  Easterly  and 
Easterly  direction,  turns  suddenly  to  the  South  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquincum  or  Buda,  and  continues  to  flow  so  till 
it  is  joined  by  the  Savus  or  Save.  It  then  assumes  a  South 
Easterly  and  Easterly  direction  for  about  600  miles,  after  which 
it  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.  at  Axiopolis  or  Bassovay  pursues  a 
Northern  course  for  about  100  miles,  and  then  with  a  like  dis- 
tance runs  Eastward  into  the  Euxine.  The  number  of  its  mouths 
is  variously  stated  by  different  authors,  as  five,  six,  and  seven; 
but  in  fact  there  are  but  three,  and  these  are  caused  by  its  three 
great  arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  not  far  from  the 
Bridge  built  over  the  river  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  marching 
against  the  Scythians.  The  Northernmost  mouth  was  Psilon 
Ostium,  called  also  Steno  Stoma  from  its  narrowness,  and  some* 
times  Thiagole  Ostium  from  the  neighbouring  lake  Thiagole, 
which  entered  the  left  bank  of  the  river  not  far  from  it ;  Boreum 
Ostium,  the  next  mouth,  is  now  called  Kilia^  and  then  followed 
Pseudo  Ostium  Stambmd  Mouth,  opposite  the  island  Conopum 
Diabasis :  all  these  mouths  were  formed  by  the  Northern  arm  of 
the  river.  Calum  Ostium,  the  Saulineh  Mouthy  was  formed  by 
the  middle  arm  of  the  river,  between  which  and  the  preceding 


^ApoU.  Arffon.  A.  640.        lo  Hor,  Carm,  IV.  xt.  21.— Fa/.  Flae.  VIII.  293. 
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was  Sarmatica  I.  now  called  Lett.    Farther  Sonth  were  Naracum 
OBtiam,  where  dow  is  the  small  lake  LitnegeUy  and  Sacmm  or 
Pence  Ostium  Edrillis  or  St,   Oeoroe's  mouthy  both  of  which 
were  formed  by  the  Southern  arm  or  the  Danube :  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  arms  laj  Peuce  Pitzinoy  giving  name  to 
the  neighbouring  Peucini,  traces  of  which  appellation  still  exist 
in  the  small  lake  Pousxit^  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  island 
itself.     Connected  with  the  Southern  branch  of  the  river  is  the 
large  salt  lake  Halmyris  Rcusein^  upwards  of  60  miles  in  circuit. 
Opposite  these  mouths  lies  a  small  island  ^j  now  known  as  Adeui 
or  Serpents  Island  but  formerly  called  Leuce }  it  was  here,  that 
some  authors  represent  Achilles  to  have  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared  the  pleasures  or  the  place 
with  the  manes  of  Ajax  and  other  illustrious  heroes.    The  poets 
generally  represented  it  as  the  place  where  the  seals  of  Heroes 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity  after  their  deaths  and  hence  it  is  fre- 
quently called  the  island  of  the  Blessed. 

9.  The  valley  of  the  Danube  is  naturally  divided  into  three 

basins ;  the  first,  ending  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inn^  is  about  1,000 

feet  above  the  level  of  me  sea,  and  includes  all  Bavaria  and  the 

2\^l ;  the  second,  which  is  the  plain  of  Hungary ^  is  only  300  feet 

in  elevation.     In  the  middle  basin  of  the  JDanuhe  are  two  large 

lakes,  Balaton  and  Nieusidlen*^  the  former  48  miles  long  by  10 

broad,  the  latter  23  by  7.      The  principal  affluents  of  the  jDanuhe 

are,  on^the  right  the  Iller^  Leca^  Isar,  Inn  with  its  affluent  the 

SabuL,  EnSf  Maab,  Brave^  Save,  jforava^  Iskei^f  Vidy  and  Jantra ; 

on  the  left  the  Altmuhly  Naaby  Regeny  Marchy  Waagy  Qraany 

Theissy  Temesy  Alutay  Jalonitzay  Seretky  and  Pruth,    Manv  of 

these  are  large  rivers,  and  are  navigable  for  a  great  part  of  their 

courses;  the  Danube  itself  affords  communication  for  1,600  miles. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and  Saha  are  several  small  lakes,  as  also 

in  the  valley  of  the  Oraan. 

10.  The  next  river  in  magnitude  is  the  Rhine  Rhenus",  which 
rises  in  Adula  Mount  St.  Gothardy  and  after  traversing  Yenetus, 
the  Ijake  of  Constancey  runs  with  a  Northerly  course  into  the  Oer- 
man  Ocean ;  it  is  737  miles  long. — ^The  Rhine  formerly  entered  the 
North  Sea  by  two  months ;  hence  the  appellation  of  bicornis  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Virgil".  Of  these,  the  Soutnern  one  was  that  of  the 
present  Maasy  then  called  Helium  Ostium;  the  Northern  one 
was  that  which  we  now  call  the  Old  Rhine.  To  these  another 
was  subsequently  added,  called  Flevum  Ostium,  the  remains  of 
which  and  of  its  name,  may  be  observed  in  the  Vlie  Strooniy 
between  the  islands  Vlieland  and  ScJielling  off  the  N.  extremity 
of  Holland.  This  last  mouth  was  effected  by  the  Fossa  Drusiana, 
cut  by  Drusus  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  its  separa- 
tion from  the  W/iaaly  to  the  Issel  near  Doesburg.  The  Issely  thus 
increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  Northward  through 
a  considerable  lake  called  Flevo ;  at  its  issue  from  which  it  was 

reduced  to  a  canal  preserving  the  name  of  Flevo,  and  then 

-— .  _  _^__^^^^_^__^^_____^^^^_^^.^_^_^_^__^^^^_^___^^^.^^^_» 
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entered  the  sea,  having  first  formed  an  island  likewise  called 
Flevo.  Its  {unction  with  the  ocean  was  fortified  by  Flevum 
Castellum.  In  the  progress  of  time,  the  sea  made  great  and  rapid 
inroads  upon  the  land  round  this  new  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  till  at 
last  it  submerged  that  part  of  Holland  which  joined  N.  HoUand, 
to  Friesland  and  Overyssely  and  formed  the  great  inlet  now 
known  as  the  Zuyder  Zee.  In  its  upper  course  the  Rhine  receives 
numerous  tributary  streams  from  the  valleys  and  lakes  of  Smitzer^ 
landy  and  after  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Conttance  fidls  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  100  feet  in  height,  at  Schaffhauten ;  after  which  it 
is  joined  bv  the  Aar^  formed  b^  the  confluence  of  three  streams, 
having  their  numerous  sources  lo  the  mountains  from  S.  Oothard 
to  the  Jiura,  and  flowing  through  the  lakes  of  I/ucemsj  Tkun^  and 
Zurich  respectively,  it  draius  a  much  larger  area  than  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Aar  the  Rhine  receives  several 
affluents ;  on  the  right,  the  Elz,  Kinzig,  Reuchen^  and  Murg^  compa* 
ratively  small  streams ;  the  Neckar  and  the  Maine  are  important, 
both  on  account  of  their  size,  and  as  opening  the  centre  of  Oer^ 
many  to  the  Rhine  Valley,  as  the  Sieg  and  J&ppe  do  the  norlLern 
]K)rt]ons  of  that  country.  On  the  left,  the  111^  Modern  Lantern 
Quieclh  and  Nahe  are  minor  affluents,  but  the  Moselle  and  Meuse 
are  to  France  what  the  Neckar  and  Maine  are  to  Qermany. 
The  Neckar  J  Maine^  and  lAme  have  their  sources  in  the  Haulie 
Alp  J  Tkuringer  Waldf  and  t^eutoburger  Wald,  the  western  exten- 
sions of  the  ancient  Hercynian  forest.  The  affluents  of  the  Neckar 
are  the  Filsy  Jcuety  and  Kocher ;  of  the  Maincj  which  rises  from 
four  sources,  the  Aitchf  Saalj  Tavher^  and  Kintzig, 

11.  To  the  East  of  the  Rhine,  and  also  running  into  the  Oer- 
man  Ocean^  follow  successively  Amisia,  the  EmSf  Visurgis,  the 
Wese7*f  and  A  Ibis  ^S  the  Elbe ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  smallest, 
being  only  210  miles  from  its  source  in  the  Tevtoburger  Wald  to 
its  mouth  BtEmden;  the  Weser  *^  rises  in  the  Tkuringer  Waldy 
and  flows  with  a  Northerly  course  of  440  miles  into  the  sea  oppo- 
site Actania  Heligoland.  The  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Leine^  Allef*,  and  Wumme ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  Aue  and  Hunts. 
The  Jahde  is  confluent  near  the  mouth.  The  source  of  the  Elbe  is 
in  the  Hercynian  Mountains,  whence  it  pursues  a  N.  W.  course  of 
040  miles,  through  the  middle  of  Germany  into  the  sea  opposite 
Heligoland;  its  Southernmost  tributary  is  the  Moldau,  but  it  is 
joined  not  far  from  Magdeburg  by  the  Sala  Saale^  the  salt  springs 
near  which  occasioned  such  frequent  disputes  between  the  Catti 
and  Hermunduri.  Besides  these,  it  receives  the  Egger  from  the 
left,  and  firom  the  right  the  HaveL  The  Viadrus  Odery  and  Vis- 
tula Vistula  (or  Weicksel)^  empty  themselves  into  Sinus  Codanus ; 
their  sources  are  but  a  few  miles  apart  in  Asciburgius  Mons, 
which  is  the  W.  part  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  Oder 
appears  to  have  borne  the  epithet  Suevus ;  one  of  its  mouths  is  still 
called  Schwiene;  its  length  is  508  miles,  and  it  enters  the  sea  near 

i«  Lucan.  II.  52.  ^^  Sidon.  Apoll.  earm.  XXIII.  ad  Narb.  244. 
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the  island  of  JRugen.  Its  principal  tribataries  arc,  on  the  right, 
the  Warta  and  Netz ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  Bober^  Ncissey  and 
Inha,  The  length  of  the  Vistula  is  576  miles,  which  it  pursues 
with  a  tortnoDS  course,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Venedicus  Sinus,  the 
gulf  of  JDantzign  Its  affluents  on  the  right  are,  the  'Dunajer^ 
Wislokay  San,  fVieprs^  and  Bugi  and,  on  the  left,  PUica  and 
Bzura. 

12.  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  haye  been  divided  into  six 
classes.  I.  The  Yindili,  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  Germany ;  amongst 
whom  were  the  Gothones,  Burgundiones,  Langobardi,  and  Angli. 
II.  The  Ingcevones,  in  Hollandj  N.  TF.  Oermany^  and  in  Den- 
marhi  amongst  whom  were  the  Cimbri,  Saxones,  Canci,  and 
Frisii.  III.  The  Istaevones,  composed  of  tribes  cantoned  on  the 
jRhiney  in  Westphalia^  and  the  homer  Rhine  \  amongst  whom 
were  the  Chamavi,  Bracteri,  Sicambri,  Ubii,  and  Mattiaci. 
IV.  The  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the  remainder  of  Germany  N.  of 
the  Danubej  with  parts  of  JELungaryy  Oalicia^  and  Poland  \ 
amongst  them  were  tne  Semnones,  Cherusci,  Catti,  Hermundtiri, 
Marcomanni  or  Boemi,  Juthungi,  Quadi,  and  Ly^ii.  V.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Decumates  Agri,  in  Stvabia^  including  the  Suevi 
and  other  tribes.  YI.  The  Scandinavians,  in  Smeden  and  Nor* 
way, — ^The  Bastama^  and  Peucini,  who  bordered  on  the  Daci, 
formed  another  division ;  but  their  territory  does  not  belong  to  the 
country  we  are  now  describing. 

13.  J^rom  the  want  of  details  respecting  the  various  nations  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent  migrations  to  which  they 
resorted,  it  will  be  found  convenient,  in  |K)inting  out  their  general 
sitnations,  to  class  them  under  these  divisions,  without  pretending 
to  assign  to  each  one  the  whole  of  its  component  tribes.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  have  had  no  cities'* ;  but  that  they  possessed 
congr^ated  dwelling-places,  or  positions  fortified  after  a  certain 
manner,  the  names  of  many  which  are  recorded  sufficiently  prove. 
— ^Thc  extent  of  territory  included  in  the  six  divisions  mentioned 
above,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Table : 

Sq.  Miles. 

VindUi 33,600 

Ingaeronea 23,400 

IstwYoneB      ------  13,800 

Hermtonef 108,900 

Decamates  Agri 11,200 

190,900 
Scandinavia  ------       80,000 

Total    -    -    -     270,900 


14.  Thb  Vindili  or  Vandali*'. — ^The  territory  of  the  Vindili 
comprehended  33,600  square  miles.  The  Westernmost  of  these 
people  were  the  Angli,  seated  in  parts  of  Mecklenburg  and 
SanoveTf  and  famed  in  conjunction  with  the  Saxones  for  the  con- 


^  Tkcf/.  de  Mor.  Qtrm.  16.     i'  A%r^  Prudeni.  dim,  in  Sym,  II.  327. 
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quest  o^  JEngland,  which  owes  its  name  to  them  \  Alistus  or  Alisas 
bchwerin  was  one  of  their  towns.  East  of  them  also  in  Mecklen- 
hurg  were  the  Varini  or  Viruni,  on  the  JVanwWy  with  their  town 
Laciburgium  Rostocky  and  still  further  E«  on  the  coast  oi*  Pome' 
7'ania,  were  the  Eudoses,  Suardones  or  Sideni^  Rugii  with  their 
town  Rugium  Itugenwaldey  and  Lemovii. 

15.  The  Heruli  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Lemovii,  or  to  have  afterwards  occupied  their  country  ;  the  little 
river  RedcUtune,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Dantzig,  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Eridauus,  and  it  is  hence  supposed  by  some,  that 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  Vistula,  and  that  the  adjacent  country, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Venedse  and  the  Electrides  Insulse, 
was  the  place  where  the  Phaethonthiades^^  wept  their  tears  of 
electrum  for  the  death  of  their  brotlier :  this  scene  is,  however, 
more  generally  placed  on  the  Italian  Eridanus  or  JPo. 

16.  The  Gothones,  called  also  Guttones  and  Gothi,  dwelled 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  W»  Prussia ;  they  were  an 
illustrious  people,  who  proceeding  Southwards  entered  Dacia,  and 
after  crossing  the  Danube  attacked  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  they  are  said  to  have  issued  from  Scandinavia :  Scurgum 
Skarszerva,  and  Ascaucalis  Karczeriy  were  in  their  territory. 
South  West  of  them  in  Neumark  and  Posen  were  the  Burgun- 
dionesy  who  upon  being  driven  from  their  country^  wandered 
through  Germany  towards  the  Decumates  Agri  and  thence  into 
Gaul,  where  the  province  of  Burgundyy  allotted  to  them,  still 
retains  their  name  ;  their  town  Setidava  is  probably  the  modern 
Posen.  Between  the  Burgundiones  and  Ansli  in  Altmark  and 
Mittelmarky  were  the  Langobardi,  celebrated  for  their  bravery 
though  few  in  number;  they  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Scandinavia,  where  their  original  name  was  Vinili,  which  they 
exchanged  for  one  denoting  their  *<  long  beards :"  to  them  ma^  be 
reckoned  Susudata  Berlin  on  the  Spree^  the  metropolis  of  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

17.  The  Gothi  are  said  by  some  to  have  issued  from  Scandinavia, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  about  their  first  settlements  having 
been  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig^  in 
which  neighbourhood  they  were  probably  met  with  by  the  navi- 
gator Pytneas,  more  than  300  years  b.  c.  They  are  sometimes 
included  amongst  the  Scythian  nations,  one  of  whom,  called  the 
Venedae,  drove  them  Westward  and  Southward,  upon  which 
occasion  it  is  thought  many  of  them  first  settled  in  Sweden, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  find  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  River  Boug^  partly  occupying  Dacia  and  partly 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  whence  they  made 
desolating  irruptions  upon  MsBsia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyri- 
cum,  till  they  were  beaten,  about  a.  d.  270,  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  no  less  than 
800,000  of  them  in  one  battle.  They  plundered  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  ruined  Troy :  and  about  this  time  also 

"  Ovid.  Met.  11.  342  et  »eq. 
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(iiWded  themselves  into  two  bodies,  henceforward  known  as  the 

Ostrc^othas  or  Sastem  Goths,  and  Visigothas  or  Western  Goths, 

About  the  year  375,  the  Visigoths  were  beaten  by  the  Huns,  and 

i^ompelled   to  take  refnge  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Danube, 

wiiereapon   the   Hmperior  Valens  permitted  them  to  settle  in  his 

oominioiis  ;  but  thej  soon  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  haying 

tfiurdered  him^  ^wandered  over  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  committing 

all  aorta  of  atrocities  with  fire  and  sword.    During  the  reign  of 

HonoriuSy  about  the  year  416,  after  having  been  driven  out  of 

Italy,  they  founded  two  great  kingdoms;  one  in  Spain,  which 

lasted  till  the  time  of  Roderick  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 

century,  wben  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens ;  and  the  other 

in  Gaul,  ^which  though  it  was  somewhat  crippled  by  the  Franks, 

lasted  for  many  centuries.     The  Ostrogoths' ,  under  their  king 

Theodoric,  beat  the  Heruli  and  Turcilingi  near  Ravenna,  a.  d. 

iO^subaecjuently  conquered  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  and  finally, 

under  Totila,  look  Rome  in  the  year  649.    About  four  years  after 

this,  their  Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian ,  who 

sent  against  them  Narsetes  and  Beiisarius,  by  whom  Totila  was 

routed   and    slain,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  in   Italy 

destroyed. 

18.  Resides  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  there  were  the  minor 
ones,  Reudigni,  Aviones  or  Avarpi,  Teutonari,  Teutones  with  their 
toivn  Viratium  Vierradm^  the  Carini,  and  Pharodini  \  these  were 
N*.  of  the  Langobardi,  in  parts  of  Mittelmarkj  Ukermark,  and 
3£ecklenburg.  The  Nuithones,  Scyri,  and  Turcilingi  were  N.  of 
the  Bur^ndiones,  in  a  part  of  Neumarh. — In  the  Baltic^  N,  of 
the  territory  of  the  Vindili,  was  an  island  sacred  to  the  deity 
Hertha^  or  Mother  Earth,  thought  to  be  the  same  now  called 
JSugen ;  and  beyond  it  was  Codanonia,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
JBamholmf  but  it  was  probably  the  same  with  Scandinavia  or  the 
peninsula  of  Sweden.  The  Glessaris  Insulae,  called  by  the  Greeks 
£lectrides,  were  off  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  Pregely  near  the 
Fri^che  Nehrung  and  PiUau :  they  furnished  the  ancients  with 
quantities  of  amber,  which  is  still  found  on  the  coast  hereabouts. 
These  were  the  Eastern,  and  most  productive  of  the  Glessarice ; 
the  others  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  Ingeevones 
in  the  German  Ocean;  the  most  considerable  of  them  were 
Austeravia  Spiker  Oog^  and  Byrchanis  or  Fabaria  jBorkum. 

19.  Thb  iNQiBvoNEs  Were  scattered  over  a  territory  of  23,400 
sqnare  miles.  The  peninsula  of  Denmark  was  called  Cimbrica 
Chersonesus  or  Cartris,  from  the  Gimbri^'  or  Cimmerii,  a  par- 
ticular people  who  are  said  to  have  once  dwelled  there ;  but  if 
they  existea  latterly  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  must  have  been 
an  insignificant  tribe  near  Cimbrorum  Promontorium  or  Tfie 
Skawj  which  is  the  N.  extremity  oi  Jutland. 

20.  The  name  of  Cimbri  is  thought  to  have  been  used  collec* 
tireij  to  distinguish  the  petty  trills  inhabiting  the  peninsula  $ 


^  daudian.  in  JButrop.  II.  152.  ^  Tacit.  deMor.  Oerm.  40. 
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these,  six  in  number,  were  the  Charades,  Phundusii,  and  Chali, 
in  Jutland^  the  Cobandi  and  Sigulones  in  8leswigy  and  the 
Sabalingii  in  North  Eastern  HoUtein ;  they  were  united  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appellation  of  Dani  or 
Danes;  a  name  which  they  are  supposed  eitner  to  have  derived, 
or  held  in  common  with  the  Danciones,  a  tribe  equally  obscure 
with  themselves  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scandinavia.  From  them 
too  the  Sinus  Codanus  or  the  BaXtiCj  and  the  Insula  Codanonia, 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  with  Sweden^  are  thought  to 
have  obtained  their  names.  The  Danes  were  a  savage  and 
mprciless  set  of  pirates,  who  are  best  known  from  the  ravages 
which  they  committed  in  Britain  during  the  Saxon  monarchy.-— 
Off  the  Western  coast  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula  are  the  Alociae 
Insulee  near  Sylty  and  farther  South  lie  the  Saxonum  Insulae 
Neuwerck  and  Dick  Islands ;  Actania  Island,  off  the  mouths  of 
the  Weser  and  Elbe^  has  been  already  noticed  as  Heligoland, 

21.  The  Saxoncs"  original  I  v  dwelled  in  the  duchy  o{  Ifolstetn; 
they  were  one  of  the  most  ilfustrious  nations  of  Oermariy,  and 
have  transmitted  their  name  to  a  great  portion  of  that  country. 
The  contracted  territory  in  which  we  find  them  first  seated, 
was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of 
Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the  British 
Island  with  their  languac^e,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies;  and 
who  so  long  defended  the  liberty  of  the  North  against  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne.  But  many  of  the  German  tribes  were  blended 
with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or  friendship, 
owine  to  a  similarity  of  manners,  and  the  loose  and  unsettled 
constitution  by  which  they  were  governed.  The  situation  of  the 
native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the  hazardous  professions 
of  fishermen  and  pirates ;  and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures 
naturally  excited  the  emulation  of  their  bravest  countrymen,  who 
were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains. Whole  fleets  of  canoes  sailed  down  the  JSlbe,  filled  with 
hardy  and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the  un- 
bounded prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  unknown  worlds.  The  rumour  of  these  successful  armaments 
soon  provoked  others.  The  rarious  troops  of  pirates  and  adven- 
turers who  fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  insensibly  united 
in  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of  rapine  and  afterwards  of  govern- 
ment: a  military  confederation  was  gradually  moulded  into  a 
national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  consan- 
guinity ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes  who  solicited  the  alliance,  ac- 
cepted the  name  and  laws  of  the  Saxons.  Hence  we  find  ibem  in 
process  of  time  the  first  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  In^- 
Tones,  giving  laws  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  introducing 
those  arts  of  life  amongst  them,  with  which  their  fortunate  expe- 
ditions into  other  countries,  had  in  a  manner  made  them  familiar. 
It  was  thus  that  their  power  rose  to  a  height  hitherto  unheard  of 
amongst  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  and  so  formidable  did 

**  Claudimi,  E^itk.  Pall,  ei  Celer.  89. 
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it  become,  that  in  order  to  repress  its  tyranny  and  encroachment 
a  league  was  formed  against  the  Saxons  by  the  various  tribes 
towards  the  Rhine,  who  hence  called  tlieinselves  Pranci"  or 
Free-men.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Saxones  were  Marionis  Hani' 
bargh  on  the  JElbe^  and  Treva  Travemunde  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cbalustts  Trave. 

'2^.  To  the  West  of  the  Saxones,  in  Oldetihurg  and  the  N. 
parts  of  Sanover^  was  the  noble  nation  of  the  Cauci,  celebrated 
for  their  love  of  justice  and  for  their  long  attachment  to  the 
Roman  canse ;  they  were  divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  the 
latter  dwelling  between  the  JEms  and  Weter^  the  former  between 
the  Weser  ana  Elbe*    As  towns  in  their  territo^  may  be  men- 
tioned  Leuphana  LuneburQf  and  Phabirannm  iremen  on  the 
We$er^    The  territory  of  the  Canci,  or  Cauchi  as  they  are  some* 
times  called,  became  at  a  subsequent  period  larger  than  the  limits 
here  assippied  to  it,  from  their  conquering  the  Ansibarii  and  other 
tribes. — ^The  Dnlgibini  or  Dul^mnii  were  in  part  o{  Hanover 
West  of  the  Weter^  round  their  town  Ascalingium  Svhlingen ; 
and  East  of  them  about  the  AUery  were  the  Angrivarii,  whose 
territory  at  one  time  extended  West  of  the  Weser^  where  the 
tcwn  of  Enger  seems  still  to  carry  traces  of  their  name;  this 
addition   to  their  possessions  they  are  said  to  have  acquired, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  from  the  Brncteri. — The  Frisii, 
divided  into  Majores  and  Minores,  inhabited  the  N.  £.  part  of 
SoUandy  where  the  province  of  W.  Friesland  retains  their  name  : 
amongst  them  were  Setntanda  Emden^  Cruptoricis  Villa  Oro^ 
ninffen,  Baduhennte  Lucus'^  in  Bourianger  Moor^  where  900 
Romans  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians,  and  Corbuloois 
Mnnimentum  Oort'edykj  built  by  Corbulo  as  a  check  on  the 
Priaii.     The  Frbiabones  inhabited  the  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Holland ;  Flevum  Castellum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flevo 
vras  in  their  territory. — ^The  Marsacii  were  N.  of  the  Batavi*'  in 
Utrecht^  and  beyond  them  on  the  £.  side  of  Flevo  Lacus  Zuyder 
Zee  were  the  Sturii. 

23.  The  Istjbvones.  The  possessions  of  the  Istaevones  com- 
prehended 13,800  square  miles.  The  Northernmost  of  these 
people  on  the  Rhine  were  tlie  Usij^ii'^  or  Usipetes,  whose  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  Fessa  Drusiana  nearly  to  the  River  Ruhr ; 
prior  to  this  they  dwelled  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  whence 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Suevi.  Higher  up  the  Rhine  were 
the  Sicambri'',  extending  from  Luppia  the  Lippe^  to  Segus  the 
Hieg ;  the  greater  part  of  them  removed  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
the  leA  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were  snrnamed  Gu^rernt 
and  sometimes  Excisi ;  Alisum  ZhisseidorfvrM  in  their  territory. 
The  Ubii  were  once  contiguous  to  the  Sicambri  and  Catti,  but  in 
consequence  of  their  being  oppressed  by  the  latter  people,  they 
were  also  permitted  to  establisn  themselves  in  Gaul.    Ihe  Mat- 

«  CUmdum.  de  IV.  Com,  Honor.  447.  '*  Tacit.  Amnai,  IV.  73. 

»  Jtw.  Sat.  VIII.  51.  ••  Mart.  VI.  ep.  60. 

^  Her.  Carm.  IV.  n.  36.    W.  IV.  xiv.  51. 
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tiaci^^  were  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  dwelling  between  the  Lahn  and 
Mayn ;  Mattium  or  Mattiaeuni  Marburg^  taken  by  Germanicusy 
was  their  chief  city ;  but  their  name  occurs  again  in  Mattiaci 
Pontes  Wisbadetif  within  the  limits  of  the  Decumates  Am. 

24.  The  Ingriones,  a  branch  of  the  Angrivarii,  dweUed  N.  of 
the  Lahn  near  Mengerskircken ;  the  Tencteri,  driven  from  their 
old  possessions  in  the  interior,  settled  amongst  the  Sicambri 
between  the  Lahn  and  Sieg ;  North  of  them  about  Oinibom  were 
the  Gambriyii,  and  farther  East  the  Marsi.  Ripuarii  was  a 
name  applied  latterly  to  those  who  dwelled  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  RhinBy  from  the  Lahn  to  the  Ruhr,  or  perhaps  firaier ;  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Salii  were  also  cantoned  about  the  river,  and  lower  down  it ; 
part  of  them,  probably  such  as  inhabited  Batavornm  Insula, 
were  termed  Salii  Gallicani.  To  the  North  East  of  the  Usipii,  in 
the  middle  of  Westphalia^  were  the  Bructeri'%  divided  by  the 
Ems  into  Majores  and  Minores,  the  former  being  to  the  Eastward; 
they  were  attacked  bv  the  Chamavi*®  their  Northern  neighbonrs, 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  Angrivarii,  who  seized  on  a  part  of  their 
territory ;  amongst  their  towns  may  be  mentioned  Munitinm 
Munsterj  Tecelia  Techlenimrg^  Pheugamm  Detmoldy  and  Lnppia 
Lippstadt,  The  Chamavi,  prior  to  their  attacking  the  Brueteri, 
were  cantoned  between  the  Yssel  and  Vechty  where  they  had 
the  Tubantes  about  Bentheim  for  their  E.  neighbours;  but  this 
latter  tribe  subsequently  moved  farther  South  near  the  sources  of 
the  Lijype  and  Ruhr,  into  the  country  previously  occupied  by  the 
Marsi.  The  Ansibarii  were  cantoned  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wesery  in  the  E.  part  of  Westphalia. 

26.  The  Hbrmionbs  occupied  108,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. The  Cherusci'*  were  posted  N.  of  the  Sarz,  between  the 
rivers  Weser  and  Elbe ;  they  were  brave  and  powerful,  but  de- 
generated so  far,  in  consequence  of  the  defeats  which  they  suffered 
from  the  Romans  and  the  Langobardi,  as  to  become  subject  to 
the  latter  people.  Moevium  (or  Mesovium)  Magd^burg^  on  the 
EWe^  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  their  territory. 

26.  The  Cherusci  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  occupying  a 
much  wider  extent  of  country  than  what  is  here  allotted  to  them  ; 
but  in  that  case  many  neighbouring  tribes,  as  the  Fosi,  Dulgumnii, 
Ansibarii,  Chasuarii,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  and  others,  arc  included 
under  the  federate  name  Cherusci.  The  Fosi  were  a  small  tribe 
in  the  Northern  part  of  their  territory  about  Fusa  River^  which 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Weser, 

27.  To  the  South  of  these,  extending  from  the  Harz  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  Westphalia^  were  the  Chasuarii  or  Chattuarii ; 
Tropsea  Drusi,  whore  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  army,  appears  to  have  been  in  their  territory. 
Below  them  were  tlie  Catti   ,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 

«  Mart,  XIV.  ep.  27.  »  Ciaudian,  de  IV.  €fon9.  Honor,  451. 

~  Auson,  Motel.  434.  •»  Ciaudian,  de  IV.  Com,  Honor,  452. 

^^  Juv,  Sat,  IV.  147.     Ciaudian,  de  Bell,  Oet.  420. 
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warlike  natioTis  of  Germany,  stretching  from  the  River  Sadie  to 

the  Edevy  and  after  the  removal  of  the  Ubii  to  the  Rhine :  their 

country  included  a  great  part  of  Hesse  (a  name  which  owes  its 

origin  to  them)  and  Thuritigioj  extending  as  far  Southward  as  the 

borders  of  Franconia,    Castellum  Cattorum  Cassel^  on  Adrana 

the  Eder^  and  Bicnrdinm  Erftirth^  were  settlements  of  the  Catti. 

Contignous  to   them  were  the  Turoni,  and  beyond  these  the 

powenhl  nation  of  the  Hermunduri,  a  detachment  of  whom  was 

on  Bncb  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  as  to  be  the  only  people 

amongst  the  Germans  who  were  admitted  into  the  colony  Augusta 

Yindelicorum  ;  their  dominions  extended  from  the  neighbournood 

of  the  Elbe  to  the  Dannhey  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Mayn 

to  the  plains  oC  Bohemia  :  Lupphurdum  Leipzig,  in  the  kingdom 

of  Saxont/y  was  one  of  their  cnief  towns.    To  the  East  of  these 

on  the  Northern  bank  of  tiie  Danube,  in  parts  of  Bavaria  and 

Bohemia^  were  the  Narisci  with  their  town  Marobudum  Budweis ; 

and  still  farther  East  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  in  parts  of 

Lower  Austria  and  Moravia^  were  the   Jnthungi",  in   whose 

coantry  where  the  towns   Eburodunum   Branny  and  Ebunim 

OlmutZf  on  Marus  the  March,    The  Quadi  inhabited  the  South 

Eastern   part    of   Oermani/j    occupying  Hungary    N.    of  the 

Danube  with  parts  of  Moravia  and  Galicia\  Cusus  the  Waag, 

and  Granua  tlie    &ran,  run  through  their  territory   into  the 

JDannbe,  on  which  last  river  was  their  city  Andnetium  Presburg^ 

the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 

28.  The  dominions- of  the  Quadi  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Colduli)  extended  at  one  time  as  far  East  as  the  River  Theiss ; 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  relinquished,  when  the  Jazyges 
Metanastse  made  their  appearance  there,  withdrawing  Westward 
to  where  Marobuduus*^,  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  had  collected 
within  narrower  limits  the  people  attached  to  his  cause.    This  un- 
fortunate prince  was  subsequently  driven  from  his  throne,  as  was 
also  his  successor,  and  both  sought  protection  from  the  Romans, 
with  a  large  multitude.    The  latter  people,  finding  it  a  dangerous 
thing  to  aliQW  such  a  horde  of  barbarians  to  dwell  in  their  quiet 
provmces,  appointed   them   a   portion   of  territory  beyond  the 
Danube,  between  the  rivers  Marus  and  Cusus,  and  TiSsigncd  them 
a  Quadian   whose   name  was  Yannius  as   king  of  the  colony. 
Marobuduus  retired   to  Ravenna,  where  he  grew  gray  in  in- 
dolence. 

29.  Ascending  the  Vistula  we  come  to  the  Lygii,  seated  in  that 
part  of  Poland  which  lies  West  of  the  river ;  they  were  divided 
mto  several  branches,  as  the  Buri,  Diduni,  Omanni,  Helvecones, 
&c. :  the  town  of  Calisia  placed  amongst  them,  is  evidently  Kaliscky 
and  Carrodunum  Kraltau  near  the  springs  of  the  Vistula ;  War^ 
saWy  the  capital  of  Poland,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  Gothini  dwelled  about  the  sources  of  the  Oder,* 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Silesia :  below  them  also  in  the  same 
country,  were  the  Osi  and  Marsigni ;  Limiosalenm  Breslan,  and 

»  Ciaudian.  de  IV.  Cfom.  Honor,  623.  ''  Tacit.  Amah  II.  63^ 
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Arsenium  Oppehiy  both  on  the  Odery  may  be  mentioned  as  towns 
of  the  Osi. 

30.  About  the  sources  of  the  Elbe^  in  the  great  valley  formed 
by  the  Hercynian  Mountains,  was  Boiemum,  a  name  signifying 
the  habitation  of  the  Boii,  and  which  may  still  be  traced  ia 
Bohemia.  The  Boii  were  a  mighty  people,  extending  once  from 
the  lAike  of  Constance  and  the  springs  of  the  Danube^  along  both 
sides  of  me  river  nearly  as  far  as  Vienna ;  the  Eastern  part  of 
Swdbia^  nearly  all  Bavaria  (carrying  evident  traces  of  their 
name),  as  well  as  Bohemia^  and  Moravia^  were  possessed  by 
them.  But  in  process  of  time  such  of  them  as  dwelled  about  the 
upper  course  of  the  Danube^  quitted  their  possessions,  and  asso* 
ciating  with  the  Helvetii,  passed  into  Gaul.  In  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  their  territory,  they  were  attacked  bv  the  Marcomauni^, 
a  horde  of  many  German  tribes  united  under  this  general  name 
of  '^  Bordermen ''  (as  Marcomanni  signifies),  some  of  whom  were 
first  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhine  and  JMayn,  and 
others  again  in  Pannonia :  this  formidable  body  fell  upon  the  Boii, 
and  became  masters  of  this  portion  of  their  country.  Budorigum 
or  Budorgis  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia  situated  on  the 
MoldaUy  was  one  of  their  chief  cities. 

31.  To  the  North  of  Boiemum  were  the  Semnones'%  the  most 
illustrious  and  ancient  of  the  Suevi ;  they  inhabited  I/usaiia  aiid 
part  o£  Mittelmarhj  and  extended  from  the  £!lbe  to  the  Oderi 
one  of  their  kings  who  was  driven  from  his  throne  visited  Rome. 
Amongst  their  towns  may  be  mentioned  Stragona  Dresden  on  the 
£Jlbey  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Lugidunum  Imckau, 
Calancorum  Wittenberg,  and  Galaegia  Dessau.  Suevi  was  a  name 
applied  to  a  large  bod}*^  of  various  people,  and  not  the  denomina- 
tion of  any  particular  tribe;  their  country  was  called  Sue  via,  an 
appellation  still  retained  in  that  of  the  modern  SwaMa^  to  wbicli 
a  horde  of  them  had  found  their  way  from  the  interior  parts  of 
their  country.  The  Angli,  Langobardi,  Semnones,  Catti,  and 
other  less  important  nations,  bore  the  general  name  of  Suevi, 
which,  accoraing  to  some,  was  applied  uninterruptedly  to  the 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

32.  Decumates  Agri,  answering  generally  to  SwaMoy  wei'e  so 
called,  from  their  being  subjected  by  the  Romans  to  the  imposition 
of  a  tenth  of  their  produce ;  they  were  nearly  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  the  Danube  and  Rhine^  whilst  a  vallum  between  these 
two  rivers,  nearly  from  Matisbon  to  Coblentz,  protected  them  on 
the  third  from  the  rest  of  Germany:  they  comprehended  11,200 
square  miles  included  within  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which 
each  side  measured  nearly  60  leagues. 

33.  The  Vallum  ran  in  a  Westerly  direction,  from  Phoring  on 
the  Danube  to  Ohringen  in  the  North  of  Wurtemburgf  and  this 
part  of  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  **  the  Devits  WalV^  {Die 
Teufelsmauer) ;  hence  it  assumed  nearly  a  Northern  course  to 

>«  Claudian,  in  h  SHL  I.  240.  ^  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Oerm,  39. 
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lAtk  a  few  miles  North  of  Fraiikfurty  where  it  tamed  to  the 
South  West,  and  passing  along  the  summit  of  Tauniis  Mons, 
toached  the  Rhine  opposite  Ober  Wesel;  this  last  part  of  it  is 
BOW  called  IHe  Pfalilgrahen  or  Pohlgrahenj  a  name  which  is 
thonght  to  carry  with  it  the  remains  of  the  ancient  appellation 
Palas.  This  wall  and  its  defences,  built  under  various  emperors 
from  Posthumius  to  Probus,  is  thought  to  have  been  maintained 
till  the  time  of  Diocletian.~The  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  few  and  unimportant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Suevi,  already  mentioned  as  giving  name  to  the  modem 
Swabia:  they  stretched  along  the  whole  Western  side  of  the  pro- 
vince»  and  possessed  amongst  other  towns  Munimentum  Trajani 
Ajtchaffenhurgj  Lupodunum  Ladenhurg^  Valentiniani  Munimen- 
tnm  Slannheim  at  the  junction  of  the  Nechar  with  the  Rhine^ 
and  Aquae  or  Anrelia  Aquensis  Baaden,  The  territonr  of  the 
Mattiaci  extended  on  this  side  of  Taunus  ll^Ions,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  Mattiaci  Pontes  Wubaden;  Castellum  in  Tauno  Kcmijgigtein 
buih  by  Drusus,  and  Arctaunum  Ortenberg^  were  in  their  ter« 
litory.  South  of  them  and  of  the  River  Mayn  were  the  Intnergi, 
and  still  farther  South  were  the  Caritni  and  Yispi.  The  lower 
part  of  the  province  was  inhabited  by  the  Boii  and  Helvetii  pre- 
vioua  to  their  passing  over  into  Graul ;  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  former  was  Aqnileia  Ulm,  on  the  Danube. 

34.  Scandinavia.    The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of 
Scandinavia,  or  Scandia  as  they  sometimes  write  the  name,  was 
imperfect  and  confused.     Some  considered  it  as  forming  the 
largest  of  many  islands  with  which  the  Codanus  Sinus  or  Saltic 
Sea  was  strewed,  but  of  undetermined  extent;  whilst  others  again 
believed  it  to  be  composed  of  many  islands.     Its  Southern  ex- 
tremity undoubtedly  formed  one  of  the  islands  called  by  them  the 
Scandise  Insulse  Quatuor,  the  other  three  being  represented  by  the 
Danish  islands  Laalandy  Fyen^  and  SielatMf  on  which  last  is 
Copenhagen  the  metropolis  of  Denmark.    That  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  more  of  Scandinavia  than  its  Southern  promontory, 
18  amply  testified  by  the  names  Bergi  Bergeii^  and  Nerigos 
INor^vayj  from  which  last  there  was  a  passage  to  Thule'^  or  the 
Shetland  Isles  y  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  their  know- 
ledge of  this  vast  peninsula  extended  to  the  North  Capey  to 
which  the  Rubeas  Promontorium  of  the  navigator  Py  theas  has  by 
many  been  applied. 

35.  Py  theas  was  a  Massilian,  who  a  few  years  prior  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  sailed  from  Gades  Nortnward,  and  dis- 
covered in  a  peninsula  there  the  ancient  Cimmerii.  Continuing 
his  course  he  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  he  sup- 
posed nnited  with  the  Tanais  or  Don^  where  he  observed  quantities 
of  amber,  and  proceeded  along  a  half-drowned  coast  for  6,000 
stadia.  On  this  coast  called  Mentonomon  dwelled  the  Guttones, 
and  one  (or  according  to  others  three)  days'  sail  from  it  was  the 

^  Virg.  Oeorff,  I.  30. 
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great  island  Abalus.  The  sea  here  received  the  name  MorimoroBa 
or  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  Cimbri,  as  far  as  the  promontorj 
Rnbeas  ;  beyond  which  it  was  called  Mare  Croninm  or  Pigmm. 
The  peninsula  here  mentioned  is  of  course  Denma^'k;  whilst, 
under  the  names  of  Cimmerii  and  Cimbri,  that  of  the  ancient 
Germans  lies  concealed.  The  great  river  may  be  the  Oder  or 
Vistula^  Mentonomon  the  low  coast  of  Prussia^  Abalus  Oland^ 
Oottlandf  or  even  Sweden,  and  Uubeas  Promontorium2>oin««  iViessff 
the  Northern  extremity  of  Curland;  Morimorusa  might  mean 
the  Baltic f  the  continuation  of  which,  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  may 
answer  to  Mare  Cronium.  Others  however  arrange  these  names 
differently  bat  with  less  probability;  with  them,  Mentonomon 
means  the  rugged  coast  of  Norway,  Rubeas  Promontorium  the 
North  Cape,  and  Morimorusa  the  sea  to  the  Westward  of  the 
peninsula. 

86.  Codanus  Sinus,  washing  the  E.  coast  of  Scandinavia,  was 
also  called  Mare  Suevicum  from  the  inhabitants  of  its  Southern 
shore,  and  Oceanus  Sarmaticus  from  its  being  the  Western  limit 
of  Sarmatia  Europsea ;  its  modern  name  Baltic,  seems  derived 
from  Baltia,  by  which  Scandinavia  is  sometimes  mentioned 
amongst  the  ancients.  The  peninsula  of  Scandinavia  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  includes  (keeping  the  limits  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Sweden)  220,800  square  miles.  Its  Western 
part  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  and  almost  impenetrable  range  of 
Sevo,  now  known  as  Koelen  or  Fiell,  which  once  in  a  general  way 
separated  the  two  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  small 
district  of  Salbo  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  seems  to  retain  some 
trace  of  the  old  appellation. 

87.  The  Hilieviones,  a  numerous  nation,  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula ',  above  them  in  Ooteborg  were  the  Gutce, 
and  farther  North  about  Stochholm,  the  metropolis  of  Sweden, 
were  the  Suiones  in  whose  name  that  of  the  modern  Swedes  seems 
to  lie  concealed  ;  their  fleet  was  thought  worthy  of  notice.  To 
the  East  of  these  towards  Christiana,  were  the  Sitones,  only 
differing  from  their  neighbours  in  their  being  governed  by  a 
woman ;  above  them  in  l)alens  was  the  district  of  Thule,  partly 
inhabited  by  the  savage  Scrito-Finni,  so  called  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  travelled  over  the  snow  and  ice  of  their  country. 
— Finland,  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Ghulfof  Botnia,  and  on 
the  South  by  the  Gulf  o/ Finland,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients, 
who  called  it  Finningia  (or  by  corruption  Eningia  and  Epigia), 
to  have  been  an  island ;  its  inhabitants  were  the  Finni  or  J^ins, 
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VINDBLICIA,    RHABTIA,   NORICUM^  PANNONIA,  AND 

ILLYRICUM. 


VINBELICIA 

1.  Thb  Proyince  of  Yindelioia,  or  Rhoetia  Secanda  as  it  was 
Bometimes  called,  was  bounded  on  tbe  W.  and  N.  by  the  Danube^ 
on  the  £•  by  iBnns  the  InUj  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ulnne^  Brigan- 
tinoB  or  Veaetus  the  Lake  of  CongtancBf  and  the  present  limiu 
of  Bavaria  and  TVro/.  It  had  Oermania  on  the  N.  and  W., 
Noricam  on  the  £•  and  Rhsetia  on  the  South.  It  contained 
Bavarian  between  the  Inn  and  Danube^  those  parts  of  Wurtem- 
huroy  JSohenzoUem^  and  Baden^  which  are  S.  of  the  latter  ri^er, 
and  the  8wiu  canton  of  Schaffkatuen)  in  all  about  10,400 
Miiare  miles.  The  Vindelici^  are  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Ijlyrians,  whose  name  was  derived  from  the  two  rivers  Yindo 
Wertachy  and  Liens  Lech^  which  ran  through  their  country  north- 
wards into  the  Dawube ;  others  say,  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Venedi,  who,  settling  on  the  Licus,  thus  received  their  name. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Vindelieia  are  tributaries  of  the 
2>aitti&6;  the  largest  and  Easternmost  of  them  is  the  Mnxks  Innj 
rising  in  the  Alpes  Rhieticfe,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Sowing  witn  a  N.  £.  course  of  300  miles  into  the  Danube^  at 
Bataya  Castra  Passau.  Farther  West  are  the  Isargus  Jser,  with 
its  tributary  Amber,  the  Ammerf  the  Licus  Lech,  which  is  joined 
by  Vindo,  the  Wertach,  at  Augusta  Yindelicorum  Augeburg,  and 
the  Ilargus  lUer, 

8.  Tbe  Western  extremity  of  Vindelieia  was  inhabited  by  the 
Claatinatii;  the  Estiones  were  E.  of  them,  on  the  lUeVf  and  the 
Licatiiy  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  Lech  \  the  Rhunicatse  were 
cantoned  about  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  the  lier  with  the 
Banubef  and  above  them,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province, 
were  die  Lenni,  Virucinates,  Consuantse,  and  the  Brigantinse  at 
BrieniZf  on  Lahe  Constance.  At  the  junction  of  the  Licus  and 
Vindo  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum  Augsburgp  the  metropolis  of  the 
province ;  it  was  the  most  splendid  Roman  colony  in  all  Rhsetia', 
aud  was  probably  known  at  an  earlier  period  as  Damasia,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Licatii.    Munich,  the 


*  Bor.  Carm.  FV.  if.  18.  *  Taeit,  d$  Mwr.  Otrm.  41. 
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capital  of  Bavaria^  on  tbe  Iser^  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
but,  lower  down  that  river,  was  Jovisura  Landgkut,  Pons  JSni 
was  at  Wassej'burg  on  the  Inn,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tbe  position  of  Innabruck^  considerably  hiorher  up  the  river»  in 
Rhaetia,  and  known  also  as  Pons  Mn\.  Batava  Castra  PassaUf 
was  a  citadel  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danvbe^  and  was 
so  called  from  a  Batavian  cohort  being  garrisoned  there ;  above  it 
were  Serviodurum  Straubingy  and  Regina  Megenahurg  or  Itatis* 
boKj  an  important  fortress,  anciently  called  Artobriga.  Samu' 
locensis,  a  town  of  some  consequence,  was  near  the  source  of  the 
Danube  at  Seuron,  and  was  formerly  called  Bragodurum. 

RHiBTIA*. 

4  •  The  Rhseti  were  said  to  be  Tuscans,  who  fled  from  the  Gauls 
when  that  nation  invaded  Italy,  and  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  leader  Rhaetus.  They  were  composed  of  man  v  small  tribes, 
who,  in  time,  became  su£Biciently  powerful  to  make  irequent  incur* 
sions  into  the  Roman  territory,  till  their  submission  was  effected, 
during  tl.e  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Roman  armies^  under  the 
command  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  Nero\  Rhsetia,  in  its  extended 
sense,  comprehended  the  country  between  Italy  and  the  Danube^ 
from  the  confines  of  the  Helveiii  to  Noricum ;  but,  these  limits 
included  the  territory  of  the  Vindelici.  Rhsetia  Propria,  or 
Prima,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  on  the  £.  by  Nori- 
cum, on  the  S.  by  the  Italian  provinces  Yenetia  and  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gallic  province  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
It  contained  nearly  the  whole  ofJ^rol,  the  VaXtellina^  Vararlbergf 
Licktensteinj  and  the  £.  part  of  Switzerland  (or  the  cantons  of 
Orisons f  Tessin,  Qlarusj  St.  Oallen,  TAur^au,  and  AppenzeU)^  in 
all,  about  13,800  square  miles. 

5.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  enters  Rhsetia  at  Adula  Mount 
8t.  Oothardf  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  province, 
obtains  the  name  AlpesKhseticse  MfuBtian  Alps^  till  it  enters 
Noricum ;  the  Oriler  Spitz  and  Brenner  Mountain  are  two  of 
its  most  famous  elevations;  the  former  is  14,764  and  the  latter 
4,030  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  the  Alpes  Triden- 
tinse  was  probably  meant  that  spur  of  the  great  ridge,  which 
passes  oS  from  the  Carnic  Alps  towards  JVe/tt.— The  source 
of  the  Rhine  is  in  tlie  Western  part  of  Rhoetia,  at  Adula,  Mount 
St,  Oothardy  whence  it  runs  with  a  Northerly  course  into  Yenetu9, 
or  Brigantinus,  the  Lake  of  Constance  or  Boden  See ;  on  this 
lake  Tiberius  built  a  fleet,  in  order  to  attack  the  Vindelici : 
Acronius  was  the  small  lake  at  its  Westerp  extremity,  now  known 
as  the  Unter  See^  or  Lake  of  Zell.  The  source  of  the  Inn  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  In  Rhsetia,  and  not  far  from  it  is 
the  source  of  Addua  the  Adda^  which,  passing  through  Larius' 

^  Rhetia  was  much  commended  for  its  wine ;  Plin.  XIII.  ].  6 ;  Strab.  IV.  206. 
— Vtrcr.  Oeorg,  II.  96. 
*  Bor.  Carm.  XV.  xW.  14,  *  CatuU,  XXXV.  4. 
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tbe  Lake  of  Como,  ei;ters  Jto/y,  and  joins  the  Po,  In  this 
neighbourhood  also,  near  the  Ortler  SpitZy  were  the  springs  of 
the  Etsch  Atagis,  which  is  joined  by  the  Isams  Eisach  at  BotzeUj 
and  flows  afterwards  into  Athesis  the  Adige ;  this  last  river  runs 
through  Venicej  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

6.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  RhaBtia,  were  the  Lepontii,''  or  Lei- 
pontii  (from  Xelwt^  linquo)  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  from 
the  fiible  of  their  being  left  there  hy  Hercules  ;  their  name  seems 
still  preserved  in  Val  Leventina :  their  principal  city  was  Oscela 
Domo  dOssolcbj  at  the  Eastern  termination  of  the  famous  pass  of 
Simplon.  The  Genauni/  or  Genaunes,  were  £.  of  them,  in  the 
Val  d^AgtWi  between  the  lakes  Yerbanns  Mangiore  and  Larius 
Como ;  Bilitio  EeUinxonOj  Summus  Lacus  aamolico,  and  Cla- 
▼enna  *  Ckiavenna^  were  in  their  territory.  The  Yennoues  and 
Culicones  occupied  the  Valtellina ;  the  name  of  the  latter  is  still 
preserved  in  Colico.  The  Tridentini  dwelled  on  the  Adigcj  and 
received  their  name  from  their  capital  Tridentum  Trentj  where 
the  last  Christian  council  was  held  a.d.  1545;  above  them,  round 
JSrixeitt  were  the  Brixentes,  with  their  towns  Sabio  Seben,  Yipi- 
tennm  Sterzing,  and  Littamnm  Pi'unecken  \  Pons  Drusi,  where 
DrasoB  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Eisachf  was  at  Psentif  not  far 
from  JSotzetu  The  Yenostes  inhabited  the  Val  di  Venosca; 
amongst  them  was  the  citadel  Terioli  TyroU  which  has  given 
name  to  the  county  of  Tyrol,  The  Breones,  or  Brenni,  dwelled 
about  the  Wuetian  Alps ;  their  name  is  evidently  preserved  in 
the  JBrenner  Mountain^  and  in  the  Val  Bregna,  near  tbe  source 
of  the  Ticino,  Tinnetio  Tinzetij  Cuneus  Aureus  Spltigen,  and 
Taxgetium  Tavetsch^  may  be  mentioned  amongst  their  towns. 
In  the  North  Western  part  of  tbe  province,  on  tbe  Ithine,  were 
the  SaruneteSy  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  Sargans ;  their 
towns  were  Curia  Chur^  and  Magia  Meyenfeld,  Below  them,  on 
Brigantinus  Lacus  (to  which  they  gave  name)  were  the  Brigantii, 
who  are  sometimes  reckoned  in  Yindelicia ;  their  chief  towns 
were  Brigantia  BregenZy  Ad  Rhenum  Mheinecky  and  Arbor 
Felix  Arbon. 

7.  The  Benlauni  were  cantoned  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
Rhsetia,  about  Innsbruck  or  Pons  iEni ;  to  them  belonged 
Matreium  Mattrey^  Yeldidena  Wilden^  and  Scarbia  Porta 
Claudia.  The  Naunes  w^ere  a  small  tribe  cantoned  near  the 
Tridentini,  in  the  Val  di  Non,  and  possessed  the  towns  Maletum 
JkTale,  and  Anaunium  Nana.  The  Stoni  and  Symbri  were  S.  of 
the  Tridentini ;  the  former  in  the  Val  di  Stenecoy  and  the  latter 
near  Cembra  Cimbra.  About  the  source  of  Meduacus  the 
Breniay  were  the  Medoaciy  with  their  town  Ausugum  B&rgo 
Valsuganoy  and  farther  E.  near  Qti^ro,  the  Querquani;  N.  of 


•  SiL  Bal,  IV.  235.  ^  ffar.  Cmrm,  IV.  xiv.  10. 

^  It  was  usual  for  trBvellers,  who  were  going  from  Italy  to  Rhaetia,  to  embark 
•t  Comnm  for  Clavenna,  where  thej  found  a  road  leading  over  the  Alps  to  Caria, 
C^fire.    This  rvate  is  allnded  to  by  Clandian.— jB«//.  Oet  319. 
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whom  were  Feltria  Feltrey  and  Belunum  BeUuno*  The  Camuni 
were  cantoned  in  Val  Camonica^  about  the  source  of  the  Oglw* 
To  the  South  of  the  Lepontii  were  the  Focunatesy  near  Vo^ognOy 
and  the  Mesiates  in  the  Vol  Maggia ;  the  Canini  Campi  were 
plains  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Lake  Maggiore. 

NORICUBi.' 

8.  NoBiCDM  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube ;  on  the 
E.  by  Cetius  Mons  Kahlenberg,  Seehergy  &c.  and  by  a  part  of 
Murius  the  Mur ;  on  the  S.  by  Carvancas  Mons  Steiner  Alpst 
and  Alpes  Carnicae  Carnic  Alps ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  limits  of 
Rhstia,  and  by  the  Inn,  Towards  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Ger- 
manta,  on  the  E.  Pannonia,  on  the  S.  Illyricum  and  the  Carni, 
and  on  the  W.  Rhsetia  and  Vindelicia.  It  comprehended  parts 
of  Upper  and  Lower  AvtMriUy  nearly  all  Styria^  Carinthia,  and 
Sal^urgj  with  portions  of  Tyrol  and  Bavarian — about  16,100 
square  miles.  The  Norici,  who  were  governed  by  their  own 
king,  were  subjected  under  Augustus  as  allies  of  the  Pannonii  \ 
their  country  was  famous  for  its  iron  and  steel.'®  In  a  subsequent 
age  Noricum  was  subdivided  into  Ripense  and  Mediterrancum ; 
the  former  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Noric  Alps^  the 
latter  between  these  hills  and  the  Carnic  Aim. 

0.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  is  divided,  on  its  entrance  into 
Noricum,  into  two  ridges  \  the  Northern  of  these,  called  Alpes 
NoricsB  Noric  AlpSj  traverses  the  middle  of  the  province,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Salza  and  Dravcy  to  the  Danvhe  near  Vienna^ 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  obtains  the  name  Cetius 
Mons  Kahlenberg,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  The  second  great  ridge  is 
that  of  the  Alpes  Carnicee  or  Juliae  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps,  which, 
separating  from  the  other  at  the  source  of  the  Drave^  forms  the 
common  boundary  between  Noricum  and  the  Carni,  and  then 
strikes  off  into  Illyricum :  Carvancas  Mons  Steiner  Alps  is  a  spur 
of  it,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  main  ridge  at  the  source  of 
the  Save,  and  proceeds  through  the  Southern  part  of  Pannonia 
towards  Belgrade.— JoyB,yu3  the  Salza  is  a  small  river,  which 
rises  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and  runs  past  Salzburg  into  the  Inn ; 
nearly  parallel  with  it  is  the  course  of  the  Anisus  JEntis,  which 
enters  tne  Danube  at  Enns.  The  rapid  Draus  or  Dravus  the 
Drau  or  Drave,  is  the  most  important  river  of  Noricum,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Danube ',  it  rises  in  the  Noric 
Alps,  and  traversing  the  Southern  part  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia, 
enters  the  Danube  near  Esseg^  some  distance  above  Belgrade, 
and  its  course  South  Easterly.  Murius  the  Mur  is  the  greatest 
tributary  of  the  Drave,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  callecTSavins 
and  Sahara ;  it  rises  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and  enters  the  left  bank 
of  the  Drave  to  the  £.  of  Warasdin.    The  other  affluents  of  the 

»  Virff.  474.  Otorg.  III.  »»  Hor.  Carm,  I.  xvi.  9. 
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Bra»e  are  the  Moll  from  the  lefl  and  the  Gail  from  the  right. 
The  lyrave  has  its  Bources  in  the  Gorge  of  Tolbachf  and  in  the 
I^reyhernspUz^  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Inn. 

\0.  The  Sevaces  were  cantoned  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  Upper  Austria^  and  E.  of  them,  in  part  or  Lower  Austria^ 
were  the  IN  orici  properlj  so  called,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Taarisci, 
who«e   capital  Noreia  Neomarkt,  gave  name  to  the   province; 
the  Amhidrani  (or  Ambidravi)  were  in  Styrioj  N.  of  the  Drave, 
and  immediately   8.  of  them,  in  the  same  province,  were  the 
Ambilici.     The  Ambisontii  dwelled  in  Carintkiaj  and  the  Alaani 
in  Salzburg, — Boiodurum  Innstadty  an  ancient  city  of  the  Boii, 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Danubey  opposite  JPtusau  and 
to  the  £.  of  it ;  hence,  descending  the  Danube^  we  come  to  Lentia 
lAnzj  a  few  miles  8.  W.  of  which  was  Ovilabis  Weilsj  a  Roman 
colony  settled  by  M.  Aurelius ;  Lauriacum  Lorch  (close  to  Enni) 
the  metropolis  of  Noricum  Ripense,  where  the  Daiiubian  fleet  was 
stationed,  and  Arelate  Erlapfi    The  position  of  Jovavnm  is  now 
occupied  by  Salzburg.    At  the  source  of  the  Drave  was  Aguntum 
Jnniching,  and  near  it  stood  Loncium  S,  JJorenzen^  which  has 
left  its  name  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  lAenz,    Flavia  Solva, 
probably  a  Roman  colony,  was  at  Vilach  lower  down  the  river ; 
and  farther  East,  near  Klagenfurtj  was  Virunum   Solfeldj  the 
metropolis  of  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  and  a  Roman  colony ; 
luenna  is  replaced  by  Voslkermarkty  and  Celeia,  a  city  of  some 
importance,  by  Cili  on  a  branch  of  the  Save. 

PAMNONIA. 

11.  Pamkonia",  erroneously  called   Peeonia  by  some  Greek 
authors,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  Danube^  on  the  8. 
by  an  imi^inary  line  a  few  miles  8.  of  the  Save,  and  on  the  W. 
by  a  part  of  the  ^lur^  and  by  Cetius  Mons  Kohlenberg.    Towards 
the  N.  it  bordered  on  Germania,  the  E.  on  the  territory  of  the 
Jazygcs  Metanastee,  the  8.  on  lllyricum,  and  the  W.  on  Noricum. 
It  comprehended  Hungary  to  the  right  of  the  Danubey  parts  of 
JLfOner  Austria^  Styriaj  and  Croatia^  the  whole  of  Sclavonia,  and 
such  portions  of  Turkish  Croatiay  Bosnia^  and  Servia,  as  imme- 
diately touch  on  the  Save ;  in  all  about  27,200  square  miles.     It 
ivas  at  one  time  divided  into  Pannonia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Arrabo  the  JRaab,  and  continued 
Southward  between  the  towns  Marinianis  and  8erena,  to  the  Save 
—Pannonia  Inferior  being  the  Eastern  part.    This  division  was 
afterwards  altered.     Pannonia  Superior  was  confined  on  the  8.  by 
the  Drave^  and  called  Pannonia  Prima  \  Pannonia  Inferior  was 
also  confined    on  the  8.  bv  that  river,  and  was  called  Valeria 
in  honova  of  Valeria  the  wi&  of  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  con- 
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stitaied  the  province ;  whilst  that  part  of  Pannonia  which  was  S. 
of  the  Drove,  assumed  the  epithet  Secunda  or  Savia.  These  two 
divisions,  originally  disproportioned  iu  size,  were  made  more  eqoal 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  added  the  S.  of  the  Superior  to 
Inferior  division.  The  Pannonii  are  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic 
origin ;  they  were  attacked"  by  the  Romans  under  Augustus,  but 
their  submission  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

12.  Pannonius  Mons  Bakonyer  Wald  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Sarmatici  Montes  in  Germany,  which  enters  Pannonia  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Suda,  and,  passing  through  the  Northern  part  of  the 
province,  joins  Cetius  Mons  or  Kahlenberg  on  the  limits  of 
Noricum.  Claudius  Mons  Reka  or  BilU  MauntainSj  at  one  time 
the  common  boundary  between  the  Scordisci  and  Taurisci,  was 
the  continuation  of  Carvancas  Mountain  already  mentioned  as 
stretching  towards  Belgrade :  Almus  Mountain  Werdniky  which 
the  emperor  Probus  planted  with  vines,  was  N.  W.  of  this  city.-^ 
In  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province  is  the  little  river  Arrabo 
(by  corruption  Narabo)  Raabj  which  enters  the  Danube  not  fur 
from  the  town  Arrabona  Raab.  The  great  river  Drave,  noticed 
above,  enters  Pannonia  at  Pcetovio  JPettau  and  passes  on  to  the 
Danube.  Saus  or  Savus^'  the  8au  or  Save  rises  in  the  North 
Western  corner  of  f  llyricum,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Julian 
and  Steiner  Alps',  hence  it  flows  in  a  South  Easterly  direction 
through  Pannonia,  and  enters  the  Danube  at  Belgrade-,  its  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Kulpa,  Unna,  Vurbas,  Bosna^  and  Drii^ 
all  from  the  right.  The  Save  opens  a  connexion  with  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  by  means  of  the  passes  leading  from  its  upper  basin. 
'Jliere  are  two  considerable  lakes  in  Pannonia  ;  the  Northern  one, 
Peiso  or  Pelso  Lacus  Neusiedler  See,  a  few  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna, 
was  attempted  to  be  drained  by  the  emperor  Gulerius,  by  means 
of  a  cut  to  the  Danube ;  the  other  one,  Volcese  Palus,  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  province,  and  is  now  called  the  Balaton  or 
Flatten  See. 

13.  Pannonia  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  whose  situ- 
ation appears  to  have  altered  at  various  times.  The  Azali  were 
ill  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  province  near  Vienna,  and  E.  of  them, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Maab,  were  the  Cytni ;  the  Amanteni 
dwelled  towards  the  great  bend  of  the  Danube  near  Buda ;  the 
Boil  or  Bii,  a  remnant  of  the  Italian  Boii,  were  cantoned  near 
the  springs  of  the  Raab,  but  after  their  extermination  by  the 
Getce,  their  country  assumed  the  name  Deserta  Boiorum ;  be- 
tween them  and  the  Drave  were  the  Coletiani  and  Osseriates. 
The  lassii  dwelled  N.  of  the  Volceae  Palus,  and  the  Aravisci 
between  it  and  the  Danube )  S.  of  the  latter  people  were  the 
Hercuniates.  In  the  Western  part  of  Pannonia  Inferior  were  the 
Varciani,  and  below  them  the  Andiantes  and  Breuci;  in  the 
comer  formed  by  the  Danube  and  Save,  was  the  remnant  of  the 
Scordisci,  a  mighty  and  extensive  people,  who  under  Brennus 

»  Mivrt.  YIII.  ep.  it.  »  aaudian.  in  I.  Cont.  SHI.  II.  192. 
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plandered  Delphi.  The  names  Scordisci  and  Taurisci  were  both 
collective  ;  the  former  referred  to  a  number  of  tribes  principally 
in  Moesia,  the  latter  to  such  as  dwelled  in  Pannonia  between  tbe 
Scordisci  and  the  Boii :  the  Tanrisci  and  Boii  attacked  the  Scor« 
disci,  and  were  conquered  hj  them. 

14.  The  principal  cities  in  Pannonia  were  as  follows.  De- 
fioending  the  I>annbe  we  find  Vindobona  Vienna^  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  the  metropolis  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  Carnuntum 
DeutMfc  AUenhurgy  a  citj  of  considerable  importance ;  Arrabona 
tUuih\  Bregetio  Fuzto,  where  a  Roman  leeion  was  posted; 
Aquincum  or  Acincum  Bttda  or  Ofen^  also  £o  residence  of  a 
Roman  legion,  and  opposite  to  which  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  was  Contra  Acincum  Pett\  Acimincum  Peterrvardein ; 
and  Taurunum  Semlinj  the  Easternmost  citj  of  the  province,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save. 

15.  Descending    the  Drave,  we   come  to   Poetovia  PettaUf 
Popoli  Warasdin,  Jovia  SemevecZf  and  Mursa  Esseg^  a  Roman 
colonj  and  the  place  where  the  lower  Danubian  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned; near  it  Magnentius  was  conquered  by  Constantius.    A 
few  miles  N.  W.  of  Mursa  was  j^opianse  Funfkircherij  remarkable 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Maximinus.    Near  the  entrance 
of  the  Save  into  Pannonia  was  the   Roman  colony  of  Siscia 
Szissseky  on  Segestica  Island,  which  was  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Colapis  the  Culpa  with  the  preceding  river ;  lower  down  were 
Servitium  ServatZf  Picentinam  JBrodj  Cibalis  Pala7iha,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  famed  for  the  defeat  of  Licini- 
anas  by  Constantine,  and  Sirmium  Alt  Shahaczy  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Pannonia  which  has  left  its  name  in  the  small 
district  of  Syrmia.    Turris  Ferrata,  where  the  emperor  Probus 
was  murdered,  was  probably  at  Vama^  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of 
the  last  metioned  city.     In  the  interior  of  the  province,  between 
Vienna  and  the  Raab,  was  Sabaria  Steinamanger^  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Boii,  which  was  colonized  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

Illyricum. 

16.  Illyricnm'S  called  also  Illyris  and  Illyria,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Carvancas  Mons  Steiner  Alps  and  by  an  imaginary 
line  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Save^  on  the  E.  by  Drinus  the  2>rtn, 
on  the  S.  by  Drilo  the  DrinOy  and  on  the  'W.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  the  little  rirer  Arsia  Arsa^  and  the  Julian  Alps.  Towards 
the  N.  it  touched  on  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  the  £.  on  Moesia 
and  Macedonia,  the  S.  and  W.  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  Italy. 
It  contained  parts  of  Camiola  and  Austrian  Croatia^  nearly  the 

hole  of  Turkish  Croatia^  and  of  Bosnia^  Dalmatian  HerzegO' 
My  Monte  Negroy  and  the  North  Western  corner  oi  Albania  *y 
i  aU  about  30,600  square  miles. 

17.  These  limits  do  not  include  lUyricum  Grecum,  so  called 


14  Virg.  Bel.  VIII.  7.        Id,  jBh.  I.  243.        Proptrt.  I.  viU;  2. 
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in  contradistinotion  to  the  proper  or  barbarous  lUyrieum,  which 
we  are  now  describing :  that  was  considered  as  the  Western  pan 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  Qneen  Teuta,  daring  the  first  lUyrian  war,  was 
formed  by  them  into  a  province  which  they  called  lUyricum 
Romanum.  Latterly,  however,  after  their  conquest  of  Oentius, 
when  they  converted  his  possessions  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory into  their  great  province  of  Ulyricum,  they  found  it  con- 
venient to  include  the  more  Southern  part  of  Illyria,  which  had 
first  fallen  into  their  bands,  within  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  Pro- 
consul of  Macedonia.  The  Provincise  lUyrici  Sex  of  the  Western 
Empire,  were  Pannonia  Prima,  Pannonia  Secunda,  Valeria,  Nori« 
cum  Uipense,  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  and  Dalmatia  $  the 
Southern  part  of  Ulyricum  being  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

18.  The  two  great  divisions  of  Ulyricum  were  Liburnia'^  and 
Dalmatia",  the  latter  being  to  the  South  and  still  preserving  its 
name  in  Dahnatia\  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
Titius  the  Kerka,  which  runs  past  Scardona  Scardona  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea :  to  these  was  added,  at  a  later  period,  the  small 
province  of  PrsBvalitana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scodra  Scutari^ 
which  extended  as  far  S.  as  Dyrrhachium  Durazzo,  Libumia 
gave  name  to  certain  light  gallies^' with  very  strong  prows; 
Augustus  used  them  with  great  success  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Actium.  The  lUyrians  were  a  very  extended  people;  they 
were  represented  as  savages  and  robbers,  a  pretext  used  by  the 
Romans  for  attacking  them,  200  years  b.  c,  out  thev  were  not 
subjugated  till  the  end  of  Augustus'  reign.  The  Illyrians  and 
Thracians  were  said  to  be  the  only  two  known  nations  in  tibe 
NortlT  of  Europe  who  tattooed  their  skins". 

19.  A  range  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Ulyricum  and  subsequently  joins  the  Thru- 
cian  HsBmus;  where  it  quits  Italy  it  was  called  Ocra  Mons 
Bimbaumer  Waldj  and  shortly  afterwards  Albius  or  Albanna 
Mons  Sckneeberg  and  Mons  CapeUa,  an  appellation  which  seems 
still  preserved  in  the  small  town  of  Alben.  Farther  Eastward  it 
assumed  successively  the  names  of  Bebii  Montes  Tzema  OorOj  ^c, 
Bussinius  Mons  Ivan,  Adrius  or  Ardiseus  Mons,  and  of  Scocurus 
or  Scardns  Mons  Maehkay  at  which  last  it  quitted  the  province. 

SO-  The  rivers  of  Ulyricum  are  all  small  and  unimportant;  they 
are  divided  by  the  range  of  hills  which  intersects  the  province, 
into  two  classes ,;  such  as  are  tributaries  to  the  Save^  and  such  as 
run  into  the  Chdf  of  Venice.  The  Savus  Sate  has  been  alreadr 
mentioned  as  rising  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Illyricam ;  it  is  joined, 
not  many  miles  from  its  source,  by  the  little  river  Nauportus  Lay 
bach,  whence  the  ship  Argo,  after  having  descended  the  Danube 
and  Save,  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  the  Adriatic.  A 
little  lower  down  it  receives  the  Corcoras  Ourh,  and  Colapis 
-^— —   ■     • 

1*  Mart.  1.  Bp.  1.  33.     Juv.  Sat.  IV.  75.    u  Claudian.  delll.  Cam.  Honor,  120. 
17  Hor.  Bpod.  1. 1.        u  8trab.  Til.  815.— Vol.  II.  p.  455, 1.  5,  £d.  Falcon. 
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CUdo,  which  last  joias  it  at  Siscia  Sziszek;  and  then,  anccesaivelj, 
me  Valdanua   Unna^  Urpanns  Verbitza^  Becuntius  Bosnuj  and 
Drinus  Ihrin    the  Eastern  boandary,  and  the  longest  river  of 
lUyricam.     Amongit  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Oulfof  Venice^ 
are  Ajsia  the  Ar9a^  the  Eastern  limit  of  Ital/i  the  (Enens,  near  the 
port  of  Fiumey  Tedanins  the  Zermaanoj  Titius  the  KerkOj  Nestns 
the  Cettina^  Naro  the  NarentOy  and  Barbana  the  Bqjana ;  the 
Ittt-mentioned  river  runs  through  Labeatis  Palus  Lake  of  Scutari^ 
and  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Oriuns  Pascolif  and  Clau* 
ida ;  Drilo  the  t^rino^  which  separated  lUyricam  from  Mace- 
donia, belonged  properly  to  the  latter  province^  and  will  be  noticed 
there. 

21.  lUyricum  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes;  in  the 
northern  part  of  it  were  the  Latovici,  on  the  Ourk^  the  Ditiones 
and  Colapiani  on  the  Cuhat  the  Ceraunii  about  the  Unruif  the 
Mazasi,  and  in  the  Nortn  Eastern  comer  of  the  province  the 
Dmsitiates :  the  SardiatSB  were  S.  of  the  lasti  and  fartner  up  about 
the  springs  of  the  Drin  were  the  Autariatse,  a  powerful  and  brave 
nation.    On  the  coast  of  the^^ic^rui^fc  were  die  lapydes'*  or  Mor^ 
iachianSt  extending  as  far  Southward  as  the  Tedanins,  and  below 
tfaem,  the  Dindani,  Derriopes,  and  Derrii;  the  Comenii  were 
cantoned  on  the  Naro,  from  the  mouth  of  which  river  to  Adrius 
IMTons  -were  the  Yardesi  or  Ardisi,  who  in  consequence  of  their 
piracies  were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits;  the  ArdisL  bordered  to  the  E.  on  the  Autariatae, 
with  -whom  they  were  frequently  at  war,  on  account  of  some  neigh- 
bouring salt  springs.    To  the  8.  of  the  Ardisei  were  the  Daorisi, 
the  Pleraeiy  the  Narensii,  the  SicuIotSBy  the  Enchelees'®,  and  the 
X^abeates;    the   Labeates  dwelled  around  Labeatis   Palus^  and 
bordered  immediately  on  Macedonia. 

2S.  Nanportus  Oher  Lavbachf  an  old  town  of  the  Taurisci, 

was  on  the  Nanportus ;  and  nearer  the  junction  of  this  river  witli 

the  Save  was  the  colony  ^mona  Laybach^  reckoned  by  some  to 

Pannonia :  Prstorium  Latovioorum^  the  chief  city  of  the  Latovici, 

was  at  NeuHddtd  on  the  Ourk^  and  8.  of  it  on  the  Culpa  were 

Romula  Carhtadtf  and  Metulum  Mailing^  the  metropolis  of  the 

lapydes,  at  the  siege  of  which  Octavius  Caesar  was  wounded.    On 

the  coast  of  Illyricum,  towards  Italy,  were  Albona  Albona  and 

Flano  jFtanone,givingname  to  Sinus  Flanaticus  Otilfo/Qtiarnero, 

at  the  head  of  which  was  Tarsatica  Tersat;  farther  S.  were  Senia 

Segna,  the  Roman  colony  ladera  Zara^  between  which  and  Pola 

in  Ital^  was  a  common  passage,  and  Scardona  ScarcUma,  the 

chief  city  of  Libumia,  where  was  a  conventu$  iuridicus  to  which 

the  lapydes  and  Libnmi  resorted  for  justice.   Crossing  the  Titius 


»  TUuli.  IV.  108.    Whence  Virsil,  "  UpydU  Timavl."— Vir^.  Georg.  III. 

474. 

>*It  was  amongst  this  tribe,  that  Cadmus  and  his  wlft  Harmonia  were  said  to 
have  ended  their  days :  their  tomb  was  ^own  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drllo.  See 
ApoQonius  Rhodios^  Argon,  X  516.        And  Lucan,  Pharsal,  III.  139. 
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and  entering  Dalmatia,  we  come  to  Tragurium  Trau^  a  coIodj 
of  Roman  citizens,  built  on  a  peninsula  opposite  the  small  island 
Boas  Bua^  and  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge ;  the  sarronnding  country 
was  famed  for  its  marble ;  Salona  or  Salonse  Salona*^^  to  which  was 
attached  the  epithet  Julia  Martia,  may  be  regarded  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  province;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
jDiocletian,  who  after  his  abdication  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
Spalatum  Spalatroj  and  built  there  a  magnificent  palace.  To  the 
N.  £.  of  SalonsBy  near  DouvnOf  was  the  strong  city  Delminiomy 
which  gave  name  to  the  Dalmatae ;  it  was  destroyed  by  C.  M. 
Figulus :  below  it  on  the  Naro  was  Ad  Matricem  now  3£ostar. 
Continuing  along  the  coast  we  meet  with  Epetium  Stohrezy  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Lisii  Narona  Torre  di  Norin,  a  Roman  colony 
and  j  uridical  seat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Naro ;  Hyllis  Penin- 
sula SdbianceUOf  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Bulini  and  Hylli,  the  descen- 
dants of  Hyllus,  Hercules'  son ;  Rhizon  or  Assamum  RUanOy  one 
of  the  oldest  Illyrian  cities,  at  the  head  of  Rhizonicus  8inu9  Gulf  of 
Cattaro ;  the  colony  Epidaurus  Boudouay  to  a  place  near  which, 
amongbt  the  Encheiees,  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  retired,  distracted 
with  their  misfortunes ;  Olcinium  Dulcigno,  and  Lissus  Alessio 
near  the  mouth  of  the  DHnOt  the  Southernmost  city  of  Illyricum, 
with  a  capacious  fort  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  To  the 
N.  of  it  on  Labeatis  Palus  was  Scodra  Scutari^  the  strongest  city 
of  the  Labeates,  and  the  residence  of  the  Illyrian  king  ^entius; 
it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Roman  citizens,  and  DMScame  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  Prsevalitana. 

23.  The  Northern  coast  of  Illyricum,  from  Fiume  to  Samua, 
was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  islands*^  varying  in  size  and  im* 
portance ;  the  &ble  of  Medea's  tearing  her  brother  Absyrtus  in 
pieces,  and  strewing  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop  his  pur- 
suit, could  not  have  been  more  happily  applied  to  any  part  of 
Europe,  than  to  this  intricate  archipelago.  The  Northernmost  of 
the  islands  were  Curicta  P'eglia,  Arba  Arbe,  Crexa  Pagoy  and 
Absorus^'  Cherso,  the  chief  of  the  Absyrtides  Insulee,  and  the  scene 
of  Medea's  rage  when  flying  with  Jason  from  her  father.  The 
islands  below  these  were,  in  a  general  way,  called  Liburnides  by 
the  Greek  geographers.  Opposite  Zara  were  Sissa  or  Lissa 
Ugliano  and  Potman ;  and  Scardona  Orossa :  off  Salonae  were 
Boas  Sua,  a  place  of  banishment  for  some  of  the  Roman  cri- 
minals ;  Olintna  SoUa ;  Brattia  Brazza^  celebrated  for  its  goats 
and  cheese  \  Pharus  Lennth  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Paros  from  a  colonv  of  Parians  who  settled  there;  and  Issa 
LissOf  the  outermost  of  all  the  Illyrian  islands,  and  noted  for  a 
kind  of  light  shipping ;  it  was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
subsequently  b^  the  Romans.  Off  the  peninsula  of  SahionceUo 
was  Corey ra  Nigra.^^    CorzoUij  so  called  from  its  dark  woods,  and 

»  Phanal.  IV.  404.        «  ApoU.  Argon.  A.  514.        »  Luean.  III.  190. 

**  ApolL  Argon,  A.  571. 
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to  distinffaish  it  from  an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Bpiras;  it  had  a  coffnominal  citj  co1oni2ed  bj  the  Cnidians.  Below 
this  was  Melita  meleda^  the  Southernmost  of  the  Illyrian  islands, 
famed  for  a  species  of  lap-dog ;  the  Apostle  Paul »  on  his  voyage 
from  Palestine  to  Rome,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  east 
on  this  island,  an  event  referred  by  others  with  much  greater 
probability  to  Mdlta^  which  was  also  called  Melita. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HODBRN  GBRMANT,  DENMARK,  AND   SCANDINAVIA. 


1.  OsRMANY  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Oerman  Ocean^ 
Denmarkj  and  the  Baltic  Sea^  on  the  E.  by  Poland  and  Hun" 
garyy  on  the  8.  by  Italy  and  Svoitzerland^  and  on  the  W.  by 
France  and  the  Netherlands.     It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  united  in  one  great  federative 
body  governed  by  a  Diet.     It  contains  about  108,400  square 
miles,  and  its  estimated  population  in  1831  was  30,160,200;  in 
1850,  41,212,750  souls;  excluding  those  territories  belonging  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  two  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg^  and  of 
Luxemburg^  the  former  of  which  appertain  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark.    The  number  of  states  composing  the  Germanic  con- 
federation amounts  to  thirty-nine,  and  the  total  number  of  votes 
in  the  Diet  is  seventy,  several  of  the  States  possessing  two,  three, 
or  fonr  votes,  according  to  their  population  and  their  extent  of 
territory.    When  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  enacted,  changes 
made  in  the  existing  rules  of  the  confederation,  measures  adopted 
relative  to  the  federative  act  itself,  and  organic  institutions  or 
other  arrangements  made  for  the  common  interest,  the  Diet  forms 
itself  into  a  general  assembly,  in  which  each  state  votes  indi- 
vidually, and  where  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  requisite  to  ac- 
complish any  change.     But  this  political  machinery  being  too 
unwieldy  to  be  set  in  motion  on  every  occasion  of  ordinary  dis- 
cussion, a  further  partition  of  votes  has  been  agreed  on,  and  the 
members  of  the  Empire  are  commonly  reckoned  seventeen,  several 
of  the  petty  states  having  conjunctively  but  one  vote ;  in  these 
discussions,  a  simple  majority  is  decisive  of  a  question.     Austria 
presides  at  the  Diet,  ana  has  a  casting  vote  on  all  occasions  when 
the  votes  are  equally  divided.    The  Diet  is  permanent,  but  when- 
ever the  discussions  for  which  it  met  are  concluded,  it  can  adjourn 
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to  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  four  months ;  its  sittings  are  held 
at  Frankfort^  The  confederation  possesses  several  important 
fortresses,  the  principal  of  which  are  Maynz^  Ltuoemhurgy  Lan^ 
dau^  Ulnif  and  Oejmersheim.  The  internal  government  of  each 
country  composing  the  federate  hod  j,  is,  of  course,  regulated  by 
its  own  laws,  independent  of  the  Diet. 

2.  The  forms  or  religion  at  present  acknowledged  by  law  in 
Oermanyy  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic :  liberty  of  conscience,  however,  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  enjoyed  in  most  of  the  states,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
having  adopted  it  as  one  of  its  leading  principles.  The  Lutheran 
religion  prevails  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country,  the  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Western  provinces,  and 
the  Calvinistic  in  the  remainder  of  the  Rhenish  territory :  there 
are  likewise  many  Jews  (for,  in  what  kingdom  of  the  Earth  are 
they  not  to  be  found  ?),  a  small  band  of  Herrnhuters  or  Moravian 
Brethren,  and  a  few  proselytes  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  pro* 
portion  of  Papists,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  is  estimated  to  be  as 
fifteen,  twelve,  and  two.  The  Christian  religion  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Oermany  before  the  eighth  century. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  states  into  which  Oer- 
many is  at  present  divided,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  its  constitution,  as  it  existed  for  several  centuries 

Iirior  to  the  present  age.  It  consisted  formerly  of  300  states, 
arge  and  8mall>  governed  by  secular  or  ecclesiastical  princesi 
eacQ  independent  of  the  other,  but  subject  to  the  emperor  as  the 
head  of  the  great  federal  body  into  which  they  were  united,  and 
to  certain  laws  enacted  at  different  times  for  the  common  advan- 
tage. Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  free  cities  distri* 
buted  over  the  country,  and  a  class  of  nobles,  chiefly  in  SwctbiOj 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Mhine^  who,  without  enjoying  the  title  of 
princes,  acknoM'ledgcd  no  superior  but  the  emperor.  Almost 
all  these  states  had  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  the 
free  imperial  cities  excepted.  One  of  the  temporal  princes  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  king,  viz.  the  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  rest  were 
dukes,  landgraves,  margraves,  princes,  counts,  &c. ;  the  ecclesi- 
astical princes  were  archbishops,  bishops,  provosts,  and  abbots. 
The  Emperor  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  princes  at  large ;  but« 
in  course  of  time,  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  depute 
their  votes  to  certain  representatives,  called  Electors,  who  eventu- 
ally took  upon  themselves  the  nomination,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  their  constithents.  These  Electors  were  nine  in 
number,  viz, 

llie  Elector  of  jr(B/n(or  Cologne)  The  Elector  fi^Brvniwtc1t'lAniehurg{oT  Hanover) 
Trieri  (or  Treves)  Brandenhurg  (or  PruMiia) 

Maynz  (or  Mayence)  Saxony 

The  Palatinate  Bavaria 

and  Bohemia  (or  Auttria), 


1  The  Germanic  Confederation  conrists  now  of  36  lOTereigntiet,  including  four 
free  cities.  The  present  oonstitiition  wat  fixed  at  Fnnkfort  in  1851,  when  the 
Archduke  John  was  elected  ticar  or  regent  of  the  empire.— ^m  table,  p.  121. 
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The  title  of  emperor  dated  from  Charlemagne,  in  600 ;  the  rank 
was  elective,  and  ^ras  enjoyed  at  different  periods  hj  distinct 
lines  of  princes ;  but  Austria  had  the  honour  of  possessing  it 
after  the  year  1438.  The  goyemment  of  the  whole  empire  was 
Tested  in  the  emperor,  ana  the  sovereigns  of  each  separate  state ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  an  imperial  convocation,  called  a  Diet,  was 
summoned.  At  this  Diet,  the  states  were  divided  into  three  im- 
perial collies :  the  first,  called  the  electoral  college,  was  com- 
posed  of  the  electors;  the  second,  styled  the  princely  college, 
consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  imperial  prelates,  the 
imperial  counts,  and  lords  ;  the  third,  consisted  formerly  of  fifky^ 
but  latterly  of  six,  imperial  cities.  Each  of  these  colleges  assem- 
bled separately,  and  tneir  decisions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
votes :  a  decree  of  all  three,  when  ratified  by  the  emperor,  was 
called  an  imperial  decree,  and  became  the  law  of  the  whole  con- 
federation. In  so  rapid  a  sketch  as  the  present,  it  is  not  possible 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  states  composing  this  extensive 
enopire,  and  this  more  especially,  as  it  was,  at  different  times, 
differently  divided.  But  there  is  one  partition  of  it,  into  thirteen 
great  divisions,  which  is  too  frequently  alluded  to  in  history,  to 
be  past  over  in  silence,  although,  generally  speaking,  it  is  now 
but  little  heard  of.  Nine  of  tnese  err^at  divisions  were  called 
Circles,  four  of  which  were  in  the  Western,  three  in  the  central, 
and  two  in  the  Eastern,  part  of  the  country :  the  four  Western 
were,  1.  WestphaHa,  2.  Lower  Mkine^  8.  Upper  Mhine,  4.  Swabia^ 
the  three  central  were,  6.  Lower  Saxony ^  6.  Pranconia^  7.  Bavaria; 
the  two  Eastern  were,  8.  Upper  Saxony y  9.  Auetria.  The  four 
other  great  divisions,  whicn  did  not  bear  the  names  of  Circles, 
were  likewise  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country ;  their  names 
were,  10.  Bohemia^  11.  Moravia^  13.  Sileeia^  18.  Lueatia.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  confederation,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  great  number  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  empire  were 
deprived  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  the  power  of  legis- 
lating for  their  diminutive  states,  levying  troops,  and  appointing 
judges.  From  reigning  sovereigns,  these  princes  descended  to 
the  rank  of  nobles^  and  holding  no  longer  immediaidy  of  the 
emperor,  they  were  technically  said  to  have  become  mediatised, 

4.  We  must  now  tak^a  brief  review  of  the  States,  into  which 
Germany  is  at  present  divided.  In  the  North  Western  part  of 
the  country,  is  the  kingdom  of  Hanover^  extending,  in  a  general 
way,  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Elbe ;  the  ()^rand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Hanover,  being  washed 
on  the  other  by  the  Sea:  to  the  £.  of  the  Elbe  are  the  two  Grand 
Duchies  of  Mecklenburg' Schrverin  and  Strelitz.  Beyond  these 
last,  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  is  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  Poland:  there  is  likewise  a  great  portion  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia^  which  is  situated  on 
the  Rhine  and  is  hence  distinguished  as  Ithine- Prussia  ;  it  lies 
between  the  Netherlands  on  the  West,  and  Hanover,  Hesse- 
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Cassely  and  NassaUf  on  the  East.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  very  heart  of  Oer* 
many.  The  empire  of  Augtriaf  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Oerman  States,  occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  conntrj, 
beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  extends  a  very  oonsiderable  way ;  it 
includes,  besides  its  federal  possessions^  Uie  kingdoms  of  Hun" 
gary^  OaliciOf  SclavoniOj  Croatia^  Dalmatian  and  Lofnbardy* 
Venice,  In  the  South- Westernpart of  Qermany  are  the  kingdom 
of  BavariOj  the  kingdom  of  Wuriemhurgi  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
JSaden,  and  the  two  little  principalities  of  SohenzoUem,  The 
petty  states  of  the  confederation  may  be  described  as  lying  gene- 
rally  betwixt  the  JRhine,  the  Mayn^  the  &aale  (which^  we  have 
seen  above  is  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe\  and  the  Weser^  but  more 
especially  about  the  upper  parts  of  these  rivers :  they  are  con* 
fined  on  the  N.  by  Hanover^  on  the  E.  by  Pi-ussia  and  Saxony, 
on  the  S.  by  Bavaria  and  JBaden,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mhine^ 
Pruma^  and,  unitedlyinclude  about  the  same  extent  of  territory 
as  the  kingdom  of  Manaoer,  The  6hief  amongst  tliese  petty 
states  are  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hease-DarmxtadU  the  Ducny  of 
Nassau^  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-CasseU  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
Saxe-Ootha,  and  of  Scuee^Weimar,  and  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 
Besides  these  little  governments,  there  are  the  four  free  cities  of 
Frankfortf  ffamburOf  Bremen,  and  Lubech,  each  of  which  has  a 
vote  in  the  German  Diet :  the  three  last  are  frequently  called  the 
Hanse  Towns,  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  Hanm,  signifVing  a 
league.  This  league  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  by  the 
chief  commercial  towns  of  Qermany,  in  order  to  defend  their 
property  against  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  to  secure  their  mutual 
independence,  to  clear  the  seas  from  pirates,  and  the  highways 
from  robbers.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were  joined  by  various 
other  cities  and  towns,  till  their  number  amounted  to  64,  and  they 
were  capable  of  conducting  naval  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Luhech  was  always  considered  the  capital,  or  place  of  assembly 
for  the  deputies  of  the  Hanseatic  League :  ordinary  meetings 
were  held  once  in  three,  and  extraordinary  meetings  once  in  ten, 
years,  to  admit  new  members,  and  to  transact  the  other  business 
of  the  federal  body. 

5.  The  following  table  presents,  at  one  view,  the  amount  of  ter- 
ritory of  each  state  composing  the  German  confederation,  their 
population,  number  of  votes  at  the  Diet,  their  chief  cities,  and  also 
the  population  of  the  latter,  with  the  contingent  of  each  state  to 
the  army  of  the  confederation.  The  two  Duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  of  Luxemburg,  are  added,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  unity  of  the  body,  although,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
they  form  no  part  of  Oermany,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term. 
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^fametortbe  States. 


Amkali-Bermimy^  Dy.of 
•Ankmit  Q»#A«m  Dj.  of 
Amkait'Dtnath  Dneby  of 
Awairim,  Emp.  of  (exdnd- 
ing  Imt  Ibccign  ttrrito- 
rtel  .... 
JXarfoi,  Omnd  Duchy  of 
Bavaria,  Kiligdom  of  - 
Bremaem,  Town  of  - 
Mrmmmick,  Doch j  of  - 
FnuUffbri^  Town  of 
Humitmty,  T6wn  of 
ITawowr,  Kingdom  of  - 
Hnm  Cn§mi,  Sleetor.  of 
Btwm-Ika-mutadL  Omad 
Daehy  or  ... 
Heme-Homhmrg,    Laad- 


of     - 


PriM^ipalitrof  . 
foiaieim  and  Xanewtiify, 
Dnditeaof  .  .  . 
Uektemgiem  Priadp.  of 
JJppe-Datmald^  Priny.  of 


cipolltTof 

XMMC^ToVBOf       - 

JdMjnuJMij;,  Gland  Dy.  of 
Meekienbmrg  •  Sehwe/imj 

Graml  Dochy  of  . 
Meckimburff  -  StrtUts, 

Giaad  Duchy  of   - 

JVkMatfc  Doefay  of  - 

OUenkmrjf,  Omad  Dy.  of 

7*1  ■■<!■,  Kiagdom  of  (ex* 

''*"^*"g  hor  foreign  ter- 

ritorte)       ... 

,  Prineipy.  of  (elder 

eh)        -       -       - 

Py.  of  (yoaager 

BiancoM)    ... 

i  Sm^e-f)obiMng,  Dacfay  of 

3aj»-G0iha,  Duchy  of  - 

X  SojM  '  HUdhmrghmmn, 

Duchy  of     ... 

Sase-Mehdagtmt  Dy.  of  - 
Jtase-Weimar,  Od.  Dy.  of 
Smsomg,  Kingdom  of 
Sekmarxbwrg-Ruiotatadtt 
PriaeipaUtyof     - 

I,  PrineipoUty  of 


32 


Hon 


iraUnrA,  PrindpaUty  of 
irurfMiAHryv  Kingdom  of 

Totals    -    -    - 


Estimated 
PopnlatloB  ia 


r 


918 
SOI 
S33 


4,380 

29,850 

03 

0&3 

90 

110 

11,500 

1,449 

9,985 

57 

57 

911 

3,910 

74 

484 

133 
53 

1,814 

3,779 

578 
1,973 
1,780 


05,100 
81 

94S 

887 
900 

107 

908 

888 

4,400 

3d0 

179 

998 
0,170 


1891. 


1858. 


37,000 
39,500 

09,900 


0,489,900 

1,000,000 

3,500^000 

48»500 

900,000 

73,400 

199,800 

1,300^400 

587,900 

019,500 


Chief  CUics. 


48,844 
I  100^890 


11393,189 
1,309,774 

79,890 

90B,»tS 

08,940 

188,054 

1,758,800 

739,093 

859,870 


5,500 
09,100 

94,000 

40,700 

955  A>0 

358,000 

71,800, 
809^800 
917,800* 

7,923,400 

99,300 

59,900 

80,000 

185,700 


4 
3 
4 
1 
9 
1 
1 
4 
3 

3 


90,000        94,903 

14,500') 

V    00»574 
85,000) 


5M^850 

0,351 

108|930 

28,837 

47,197 

380,310 

584,304 

90,999 
418,037 
278,909 

12,949,190 

33,803 

77,010 
\  147,106 


S 


99,700 

'   183493 
54,400 
901,000*     901,004 
1;M»0,000,  1,830,483 


i 


I 

1 

1 

3 
I 
1 

1 
1 
3 


Sernburg 

Cothem 

J)e9$au 


Vienma 

CaUrvhe 

Mwdeh 

ItTmaH 
Bnmuriek  - 
FrafO^fort  - 
Haminirff    - 
Hammer 

Darmiiadi' 

Homhurg    - 

Heehingen  - 

SigmarimgtH 

Glmekgladt- 
Vadiyat 
Jhtmdd      - 

Bvekeburg  - 
Lubeck 


53900  OO^OM 

45,100'  00,009 

51,900  58.753 

1,305,500  1,743397 


108»4t7   30,189300  41,819,750 


4 
1 
1 

{I 

4 


Estimated 
Population  ia 


1891. 


1853. 


4300  - 

5,000 

9,500 


III 


I 


^1 
I- 


370 


Sehwerin    - 

StrelUM 

\  NaM$au 
Oldenburg  - 


Berlin 

Greim  - 

SchleiM 
Coburg 
Ootha  • 

HUdburghau 


970,000 
10,000 
03,000; 
88300 
32,000 
00,000 

115,000 
95,000 
91300 

15,000 

8300 

9,000 

840 

5,900 

700 

9,400 

9,100 

90,500 

9,400 

10,900 


MeMngen  - 

Wehhoir 

Dreaden 

Rmdotetadt- 

Sonder$hau- 


70 


Corbath 
Sinttgard 


394.998 
93317 

197,358 
58378 

•  ^ 

09311 

101390 

49,484 

39,510 

97300 

1399 


94,899 

10300 

35,000 

485 

2,000 


13^ 


3918 
4.710 


20,0M 
19,000 


1.1 

13354 
5379 

0^195 

90O 

145 

350 

55 

791 

910 

407 

9,550 


17,330      8,580 


5,300      3,080 
5,100      7,890 


718 


I  4399 


185^000  408309    79,484 

0,900,      0,915,        993 

599 
110 


4,000,      4350, 
7,700     10,009  )   , 
11,000     13  874  j  '* 


3,000      4,181 

4,900,      0.905 

8,500    11,141 

50,000  104,500 

4,100      5,743 


}  1,180 

9,010 
19300 

530 


3,100      3,500         451 

1300      9,900         510 

27,800    98318    13355 


803303 


*  AnhaU4Jo(henviA  AtHuUt-Deuau  were  united  ia  1853. 
t  United  under  const  itutlonal  government,  1 859. 
X  United  to  Saxe^Meiningen, 
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Rngdom  of  Hanover. 


6.  The  nniyenitieB  of  Oermany  were  formerly  80  (or  rather 
87)  in  number,  but  they  are  now  only  21 )  of  these  thirteen  are 
Protestant,  six  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  partly  Protestant  and 
partly  Roman  Catholic.  The  total  number  of  students  at  them 
is  about  10,000 ;  Obttingen  beine  by  far  the  most  numerously 
attended,  having  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole.  Their 
names,  and  those  of  the  States  to  whien  they  belong,  are 


PMtetttnt. 


BerUn,  in  Pnutiu. 
Srlamgmif  in  Bwtaria. 
Ohuen,  in  Heit^-Darmitadt, 
OMinpen,  in  Bamover, 

^Jg^^^'Jin  PruiHa. 

H9id9lbtrg,  m  Badtn. 

Jena,  in  Sase^Weimar, 

Kiel,  in  Holetein. 

Lt^eie,  in  Stufonp. 

Marburg,  m  Heeee-  Cauel, 

BoetoeJt,  in  Mecklenburg- SehweriH. 

JVMngeUt  in  Wurtemburg, 


Boman  Cttfaolic. 

Fregburg,  in  Baden, 
Landekut,  in  Bavaria, 
Paderborut  in  Rkme-Prueeia, 

Wurgburg,  in  Bavaria, 

Pn>tettant  and  Romin  Catholic 


J9oiifi,  in 

Breelau,  in  Praaia, 


7.  Thb  Eimodom  ot  Hanover  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands,  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Etbef  on  the  £•  by  this  river  and  the  Kingdom  of  Pruetia^ 
on  the  S.  by  the  JJuchy  of  Brunsnnchy  and  some  of  the  other 
Petty  States,  and  by  Mhine^Pruteia,  It  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces  or  governments,  named  after  their  principal  towns, 
which,  with  their  area  and  population,  are  subjoined : 


Chief  Towns. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population,  1852. 

Banever  - 

' 

2,326 

349,958 

Bildeeheim 

- 

- 

1,720 

367,883 

Lunenburg 

- 

- 

4,336 

338,764 

made       - 

- 

- 

2,620 

279,834 

Oenabruek 

m                  • 

• 

2,411 

261,965 

Aurieh     • 

m                    " 

- 

1,154 

185,129 

Clautthal ' 

244 

35,720 

14,811 

1,773,711 

The  army  of  Hanover  consists  of  about  18,820  infantry,  8,720 
cavalry,  1,449  artillery,  108  engriueers ;  in  all,  28,687  men. 
Manover  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  the  succession  to  the  crown 
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being  limited  to  the  male  line.  Until  the  accession  of  Her 
Most  GraciouB  Majesty  Queen  Yiotorifty  Hanover  was  depen- 
dant upon  England 'j  having  been  governed  by  a  Viceroy,  who 
in  important  afiairs  received  his  orders  from  the  King  in 
LandoHy  where  the  Sovereign  was  assisted  by  a  Sanaverian 
coancil.  Bot  though  it  formed  for  more  than  a  century  a 
part  of  the  SritUn  Empire,  it  has  undergone  no  political 
mcorporation  with  its  great  associate:  indeed  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  the  same  prince  having  made  peace  as 
Sovereign  of  JEranaver^  and  continued. at  war  as  King  of  Ena- 
Itmd.  At  the  German  Diet  the  l^ing  of  Sanaver  occupies  the 
fifth  rank,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  potentates,  except 
AustriOf  JPrussiaf  Bavaria^  and  Saxony.  His  power  is  not  un- 
limited, but  haa  a  counterpoise  in  the  states,  which  consist  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  deputies  of  the  towns ;  and  without  their 
consent  no  tax  can  be  levied,  or  new  law  made.  The  Lutheran  is 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Sanover;  but  complete  toleration  is 
granted  to  all  sects.  The  Protestant  consistories  are  at  Hanover 9 
otade^  Ottendorf^  Omabruck,  and  Auriek.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops'  sees,  Mildeskeim  and  Otnctbruch.  The  metropolis  of 
the  kmgdoni  is  also  called  Hanover 'y  it  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  and  is  situated  on  the  Leine^  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Weeer,  To  the  S.  of  it  hieher  up  the  same  river  is  Qbttingen^ 
famed  for  its  universitv,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  all  Germany.  To  tne  N.  £.  of  it  is  Ooilavy  situated  near  the 
iiunous  mountain  of  the  Harz  \  and  the  place  where,  it  is  pre- 
tended, the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  who  lived  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, invented  gunpowder. 

8.  Ths  KiiTGDOif  OF  Pbussia  is  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  the 
electorate  of  Hesee-Casgelf  the  duchy  of  Brunswickf  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  the  two  grand  duchies  of  Mecklenburgf 
on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea^  on  the  E.  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Polandj  on  the  S.  bv  the  Empire  ofAiutria,  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  some  of  the  Petty  States.  This  is  Uie  mam  body 
of  the  monarchy^  but  there  is  another  portion  of  it  in  the 
Western  part  of  Oermany^  extending  on  botn  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Bingen,  near  Maynz,  to  the  jimction  of  the  rivers  Whaal 
and  Lech :  this  portion  of  tlie  Prussian  territory,  called  Rhine" 
Pruesia,  touches  to  the  N.  upon  the  kingdom  of  Hanover^  to  the 
W.  upon  Belgium  and  the  NetherlandSf  to  the  S.  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  to  the  E.  upon 
several  of  the  Petty  States.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
includes  a  superficial  extent  of  88,800  square  miles ;  and  a  popu* 
lation  (as  estimated  in  1821)  of  0,668,100  souls,  now  increased  to 
16,986,420.  It  is  divided  into  10  provinces,  seven  of  which 
appertain  to  the  main  body  of  territory,  and  three  to  the  disjointed 
part  lying  along  the  Rhine,  The  names  of  these  provinces,  tose- 
tber  with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  population  of  ue 
latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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ProTinoefl. 


Populatioii 

in 

1853. 


u 
o 


H 


I 


^ 


Eati,  or  Dueal 

Pmtaia 
Wtat  Pnmia  - 
Pomerania     - 
Posen     - 
5t/i>«ta    - 
Brandenburg  - 
Saxony  - 


i<  ►»  f  Wettphalia     - 
is  }  Julier»,Cleve9^ 

^     ^^   t  Xoi9«r  JZAtfM  J 


I 


O 


1^31,272 
1,078,476 
1,253,904 
1,381,745 
3,173.171 
2.205,040 
1,828,732 

1,504,251 
2,972,130 


Citiet  or  Towns. 

Estia 
Popnia 

1821. 

Kctnigiherg     - 

61,000 

Danizig  - 

54,000 

Siettin    - 

25,000 

Poten     - 

19,000 

Bretlau  - 

78,000 

Berlin     - 

185,000 

Magdeburg 

37,000 

Muntter  - 

18,000 

Cologne  - 

54,000 

Aiayh-ChapeUe 

27,000 

1852. 


75,234 
66,827 
41,573 
40,209 
112,194 
408,502 
55,816 

29,000 

100,000 
46,885 


9.  Besides  these,  Prussia  possesses  some  small  disjointed  por- 
tions of  territory,  which  are  intermixed  with  the  Petty  States,  as 
well  as  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Neufchately  although  the  latter 
is  acknowledged  as  a  Stciss  canton.  The  government  of  Prussia 
is  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  king  is  assisted  hy  a  ministry  or 
cabinet,  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  in  our  own  country ;  but  there  is 
only  a  nominal  representative  assembly :  he  holds  the  second  rank  at 
the  German  Diet.  The  religion  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  is  the  Calvinistic )  but  Christians  of 
all  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  admitted,  on  an  equal  footing, 
to  public  employments ;  10  millions  of  the  population  are  of  this 
persuasion,  and  six  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  bishops'  sees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  SreslaUj  Cologne^  Onesen  and  Posen, 
Culm^  Ermelandf  Mu?ister,  Paderbomy  and  Treves.  The  year  1817 
(the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation)  was  remarkable  for  the 
union  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  of  some  other  parts  ofOermany,  into  one  religious  community, 
under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Christians.  Berlin^  the  metropolis 
ofP'tmssia,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
the  centre  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  systems  which  extend  from 
thence  in  all  directions  to  the  frontiers,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  Europe^  is  situated  on  the  Spree,  which  is  a 
small  river,  falling  into  the  Havel,  and  so  joining  the  Elbe.  It 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Eling,  wlio, 
however,  occasionally  retires  to  his  palace  at  Potsdam,  a  few 
miles  to  the  W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  Havel.  The  army  of  Prussia 
is  composed  of  144  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  and  116  of 
landwehr,  162  squadrons  of  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  144  of  land- 
wehr,  27  battalions  of  horse  and  72  of  foot  artillery;  it  is  divided 
into  8  corps  darmee  of  25  battalions  of  26,000  men,  and  32 
squadrons  of  4,800  men,  with  1 1  batteries  of  88  cannon,  besides 
the  corps  of  the  guard.  The  marine  consists  of  64  boats  and 
vessels,  mounting  288  guns  and  carrying  3,120  men. 

10.  The  Kingdom  op  Saxony  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the  S.  by  the  AusitHan  Empire, 
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and  on  the  W.  bj  some  of  the  Petty  States.  It  is  divided  into 
the  four  circles  or  provinces  of  which  the  names,  area,  and  popu- 
lation are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Dretden  - 
Leipsig  - 
ZvnehoM  - 


6,777 


Arcs* 

PopnUtioD,  1852. 

1,674 

507,705 

1,342 

446,826 

1,790 

735,557 

971 

297,744 

1,987,832 


Of  the  principal  towns,  Dresden  has  a  population  of  104,500,  and 
Leipsig  of  66,682  inhabitants.  The  government  of  Saxony  is 
monarchial,  bnt  the  kin^  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the 
states ;  these  are  divided  into  two  houses,  the  nobility  and  clergy 
in  one,  and  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  and  towns  in  the  other. 
The  king  of  Saxony  holds  the  fourth  rank  in  the  Oermanic  con- 
federation. Saxony  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  and 
therefore,  the  great  majority  of  its  population  is  Lutheran ;  but 
the  reigning  family  have  been  Catholics  for  the  last  180  years, 
one  of  its  members  having  abjured  the  reformed  creed  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Poland,  The  language  which  is  spoken  in  Saxony^ 
is  reckoned  the  most  pure  and  correct  of  all  the  dialects  of 
Oermany,  Dresden,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  JEibe,  at  its  junction  with  the  Weisseritz,  To 
the  N.  W.  of  it,  on  the  borders  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxonyj  is  LeijmCy  so  famous  for  the  dreadful  battle  fought  near 
it,  A.D.  1813,  which  delivered  Germany  from  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte  :  it  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  two  little  rivers, 
Pleisse  and  JElster,  which  run  into  the  Saale,  and  so  into  the  £Jlb€. 
It  is  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  interior  of  Germany ,  being 
the  great  mart  for  the  literature  of  the  country ;  its  fairs  are 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  from  all  nations, 
but  in  these  it  is  rivalled  by  Frankfortt  already  described  as  one 
of  the  towns  connected,  in  a  manner,  with  the  Hanseatic  league. 
Suxony  is  especially  rich  in  minerals  ;  its  principal  manufactures 
are  of  cotton  and  china.  The  army  of  Saxony  consists  of  16,748 
infantry,  4,005  chasseurs,  3,208  cavalry,  2,420  artillery  and  engi- 
neers i  in  all,  25,396  men. 

11.  The  Empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  and  the  empire  of  Russia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  latter  country  and  by  the  empire  of  Turkey^  on  the 
S.  likewise  by  Turkey^  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Italian 
States  to  the  S.  of  the  Po,  on  «he  W.  by  the  Republic  of  Switzer^ 
landf  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  These  limits  include  the 
whole  of  its  foreign  possessions,  and  comprehend  a  territory  of 
197,000  square  roUes,  the  population  of  which  was  estimated,  in 
1821,  at  28,701,100  ;  in  1851,  at  31,780,489  souls.  It  is  divided 
into  15  provinces  and  circles,  the  names  of  which,  together  with 
their  chief  cities,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : 


IM 


JEmpire  of  Justria* 


ProTincM. 


I 

I 


^  AFchduohy  of  Awfria,  \ 
inclnding  Upper  nnd  I 
Lower  Austria,  and  r 
Salzburg      -        -J 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  - 
MargTBTate  of  Mora^^ 
via,  indading  Aui'  > 
Man  SiieHa  -        -J 
DachT  of  Siyria 
Principality  of  TVro/n 
iiiclading     Vorarl- 1 
berg      -        .        -J 
KiDgdom  of  lUgria^y 
iwUndiRgCarinthia,  [ 
CamiokifLaybaeh,  r 
and  ISHeete  -        -J 

Kingdom  of  Lombard'' 
dft'Veniee,  indud- 
iflg  Lombardy  (or 
the  MiUme9e)f  with 
the  ValUmna  and 
Venieo  •        -        - 

^Kingdom  of  Hungary 
Principality  of  7V<m-1 

eylvama        -        -j 
Kingdom  of  Sclavonia 
Kingdom  of  Croatia  - 
Kingdom  of  Daimatia 
The  Military  Sound»\ 

{MilUaryrHnse)     -J 

;|^  jKingdomof  Ga/lcto  - 
^^  \^Bukoffina  -       .        * 


Estimated 

Population 

in  1853. 


Chief  Cities. 


2,390,370 

1,799,838 

2,238,424 

1,006,971 

859,706 

1,291,126 


I 

i 

3 


5,007,472 

7,864,262 
2,073.737 

I  868,456 

393,715 

1,009,109 

4,555,477 
380,826 


Vienna  • 

Prague  - 
Brwtii  • 
Grttts  • 
Tnmbruek 

Trieete  - 


Miian   - 


Buda  and  Peet 
Hermanstadt 


Estimated 
Population  in 


1821. 


270,000 

84,000 
30,000 
30,000 
10,000 

36,000 


(Eeeeg  - 
(,  Agratn 
Zara     - 


138,000 


85,000 

18,000 

9,000 

17,000 

8,000 


Peterwardein    '     4,000 


1853. 


750,000 

85,000 
40,000 
40,000 
13,000 

45,000 


Lemberg 
Czemowitz 


45,000 
6,000 


160,000 


100,000 

17,500 

12,250 
12,500 
70,000 

4,500 

75,000 
3,500 


12.  The  goyernment  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
absolute  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces^  bat  modified  m 
others :  the  Emperor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  nnites  in  himself 
all  the  rights  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  excepting  snch  as  he  shares 
with  the  representatives  of  Hungary ^  Tyroly  and  a  few  other  pro- 
vinces. The  establbhed  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  bat 
general  toleration  is  granted,  and  members  of  the  Protestant  and 
Greek  charches  are  numerous  in  Hungary^  Transylvania^  and 
SclavoniHy  but  public  education  has  recently  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  admimstra- 
tion  of  the  whole  empire  centres  in  Vienna^  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  boards,  under  the  names  of  councils,  chanceries,  and 
conferences.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  presides  at  the  Qerman 
Diet.  Vienna  (or  Wisn  as  it  is  called  by  the  Oermans)  the  ereat 
metropolis  of  his  dominions,  is  situated  on  Uie  S.  side  of  the 
Danube^  about  two  miles  from  it,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
little  rivers  Wien  and  Alser :  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  JiuropCf  and  is  remarkable  for  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of 
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its  inliibitaQts*    It  is  the  usnal  residence  of  the  Emperor,  who, 
bowever,  has  a  favourite  palace  at  Schmbrunn  to  the  west  of  the 
city.    The  ancient  city  ot  Prague^  the  capital  o{  Bohemia^  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  is  celeorated  for  its  nniyersity, 
wbich  is  the  oldest  in  Oermany :  it  has  been  frequently  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  particularly  in  the  16th  century,  during 
the  persecution  of  John  Hass  and  bis  followers,  whose  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however  well  foandedi 
was  premature  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived.    Praburg  is 
situated  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Danube^  about  80  miles  to 
the  £•  of  Vienna  \  it  has  a  population  exceeding  86,000 ;  it  was 
declared  the  capital  o{ Hungary  about  800  years  ago,  and  the  kings 
are  still  crowned  here,  though  Buda  is  now  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment.    The  latter  city  (called  Of  en  by  the  natives)  likewise  stands 
on  the  Danube^  but  on  its  right  bank  ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  city  of 
Pettf  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge  of  iron :  Buda  is  the  resicbnce  of  the  Viceroy,  but 
Peet  is  the  seat  of  the  high  courts  of justice,and  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Diet    Trieste  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
possesses  considerable  importance  from  its  being  the  only  seaport  oi 
any  consequence  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  dommionS| 
from  Tyrol  to  Transylvania:  Venice,  though  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  an  Austrian  sea-port  since  1814,  does  not,  from  its 
distance  and  situation,  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Trieste,     Venice 
is  likewise  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea^  the  upper  part 
of  which,  is  now  generally  called  from  it,  the  Oulf  oj  Venice ; 
it  is  built  on  a  collection  of  small  islands,  reputed  72  in  number, 
separated  from  the  main  line  by  shallows  from  0  to  8  feet  deep :  this 
position  in  the  midst  of  water,  gives  it  a  siu^lar  appearance  at  a 
distance,  its  domes,  spires,  churches,  and  public  builoings,  appear- 
ing to  the  spectator  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,    it  was 
founded  a.  d.  421,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  very  powerful 
republic.    The  government,  which  was  at  first  democratic,  became 
in  1247  a  settled  aristocracy,  the  chief  officer  bearing  the  title  of 
Dose.    It  was  for  some  time  the  most  commercial  city  in  the 
wond,  and  public  banks  were  first  adopted  here  ;  but  it  has  now 
lost  all  its  importance,  and  presents  but  a  melancholy  shadow  of 
its  former  magnificence;  its  population,  in  1821,  was  estimated 
at  110,000 ;  in  1887  it  was  97,186,  and  is  now  probably  still  more 
reduced.    In  1797,  the  Venetian  States  were  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Austria^  whose  possessions  in  Italy  are  now  known  by  the  qame 
of  the  Jjort^ardo'Venetian  Kingdom^  from  its  two  great  component 
parts,  Lombardy  and  Venice.    The  name  of  Lombardy,  tnough 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  Yale  of  the  Po,  is  commonly  given 
to  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  Tuscany.    It 
corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Gbllia  Cisalpina  of  the 
Bomans,and  derived  its  name  from  the  Lombards,  who  conquered 
it  in  the  sixth  century,  and  retained  it  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom 
till  the  eighth :  it  comprehends  the  province  of  iiftian,  the  Duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  together  with  parts  of  Piedmont,  Venice 
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and  the  Papal  States^  but  of  late  years  the  name  has  been  more 
especially  applied  to  the  province  of  Milan  alone.  Hie  city  of 
MUanf  the  metropolis  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is 
situated  on  the  Okmay  near  its  junction  with  the  Southern  Zambro ; 
its  cathedral  is  a  most  imposing  structure  of  white  marble.  Of 
these  dirisions  of  this  empire  the  Tyrol^  SaUzburg^  Upper  Siyrioj 
and  Upper  Carinthia  are  mountainous,  as  are  parts  of  Moravia 
and  Sokemia ;  these  abound  in  mineral  'vtealth,  and  have  extensive 
forests.  AtLttriOj  Hungary j  Sclavonia^  and  the  Lombardo'  Vene* 
tian  kingdoms,  have  extensive  plains  well  watered,  and  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  including  rice  and  maize.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  steel,  wood,  and 
glass.  The  internal  communication  is  in  most  places  excellent, 
especially  for  military  purposes;  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio  is  now 
practicable  for  carriages,  at  9,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  connects 
Austria  with  Italy.  The  centres  of  railway  communication, 
which  is  gradually  extending  throughout  the  empire,  are  Vienna^ 
Linzj  Budmeisy  Olmutz,  Praguey  OratZy  TriestCy  and  Milan, 
There  are  universities  at  Viennay  Prague^  Paduay  Paviay  Pesthy 
Ijembergy  OratZy  Innsbruck,  and  Olmutz,  Austria  is  the  centre  of 
the  telegraphic  communication  of  Europe  i  the  electric  wire  now 
affords  communication  with  Trieste,  Warsaw,  Hermansiadty  Cronr 
stadty  and  soon  will  with  Vamay  Constantinopley  and  the  Crimea, 
There  are  18  archbishoprics,  viz.  Agraniy  Coloczoy  EriaUy  Orauy 
OoeritZy  Lemberoy  Milany  OlmutZy  Praguey  SaUzbourg,  Udine, 
Vienna^  Zara.  jLetnberg  has  also  an  archbishop  both  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  Church,  and  Venice  has  its  patriarch;  76 
bishoprics,  with  10  Protestant  superintendencies.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  may  amount  to  26,000,000,  of  the  Oreek 
Church  to  6,000,000,  and  the  Protestants  to  8,000,000.  The 
most  important  statistics  of  the  empire  are,  however,  the  military. 
The  army  consists  of  62  regiments  of  infantry,  14  of  the  frontiers, 
1  of  chasseurs,  16  of  heavy  cavalry,  24  of  light  cavalry,  14  of 
artillery,  with  above  1,000  pieces  of  cannon;  2  of  staff  corps, 
19  of  gendarmerie ;  in  all,  728,636  men,  besides  the  guards, 
estafette,  etat  major,  &c.  This  enormous  number  of  men  is 
divided  into  four  armies :  the  first  having  its  head  quarters  at 
Viennay  and  consisting  of  the  1st,  2d,  drd,  and  9th  corps  d'armee, 
stationed  round  Pi'aguCy  Brunn,  OratXy  and  Vienna  respectively ; 
occupies  Austriay  Saltzburgy  Styrvty  and  the  Tyrol,  Tne  second, 
with  head  quarters  at  Verona,  consisting  of  the  6th,  6tb,  7th,  and 
8th  corps  d'armee,  stationed  at  Milany  Treviso,  Verona  and  Bo* 
logna.  The  third,  consistine  of  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  corps 
d'arm6e,  the  two  former  stationed  round  Pestk,  and  the  latter  at 
Hermanstadty  with  the  Ist  corps  of  cavalry  at  Pestk,  The  fourth, 
of  the  4th  corps  d'arm6e,  stationed  at  Lemberg*  The  princi- 
pal fortresses  are  Josepkstadty  Tiresienstadty  OimutZy  Pesckiera^ 
Mantua  and  Comomy  of  the  first  class;  Peterwardin,  Brod, 
AHzadricay  Arady  Eszeg,  Karlstadty  Karlsburgy  Munhatsky  Te* 
mesvarVy  Magusoy  Cattaro,  Ziara,  LegnanOy  Veniccy  Ku/steiHy 
Saltzburgy  Prague,  and  KonisgratXy  of  the  second ;  Kronstadt 
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^d  Sermanstadt  are  of  importance  as  commanding  the  pai>ses 
into  Transylvania.  The  navy  of  Austria  consists  of  6  frigates, 
5  coTvettes,  7  brigs  and  smaller  vcsselsy  amounting  in  all  to  104, 
mouutmg  742  guns. 

13.  Thb  ILingdoh  of  Bayaria  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  empire  of  A.iuiriaj  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemhurg 
and  tbe  Grand  Duchies  oi  Baden  and  Hesse'Darmsiadty  and  on 
the  N.  by  several  of  the  Petty  States.     It  is  divided  into  eight 
circles^  or  provinces,  the  names  of  which,  together  with  their  chief 
cities,  and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  oe  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table.     The  total  population  is  estimated  at  4,550,462 : 


Estimated 

Circles. 

Provinces. 

Population 
in  1853. 

Chief  Citiei. 

Population  in 

1821. 

1853. 

Jmot 

Upper  Bavaria 

734,831 

Munich 

63,000 

127,385 

Lower  Danube 

Lower  do,     - 

549,596 

PoMtau 

11,000 

10,000 

Regen    - 

Palaimaie     - 

611,476 

Speyer 

6,000 

9,000 

Upper  Damage 

Upper  do. 

468,479 

Regenaburg 

24,000 

22.000 

Upper  Mayn  - 

Suabia  - 

565,783 

Augedurg  - 

33,000 

35,000 

Rezat 

Upper    Fran- 

conia 

499,709 

Bayreuth  - 

11,000 

14,000 

Lower  Mayn  - 

Middle  do.    - 

533,830 

Antpaeh    - 

15,000 

16,500 

JtAine     - 

Lower  do. 

595,748 

Wurzburg  - 

21,000 

25,000 

The  last  of  these  provinces  is  disjointed  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Bavarian  territory ;  it  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  borders 
upon  France^  BhincPrusslaj  Baden^  and  Hesse- Darmstadt.     Its 
cnief  town,  &p€yer^  or  Spiresy  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  situated 
on  the  Bhine,  and  is  chiefly  famed  from  its  having  been  frequently 
the  seat  of  the  old  German  Diet     3Iunichy  or  MUncJien,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  the  metropolis  of  Bavaria,  and  celebrated  for  its 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Iser, 
Mrhich  (as  we  have  already  seen)  is  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  :  it 
is  the  seat  of  government^  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  has 
also  a  favounte  palace  near  the  city,  named  Nimphejiburq,    Re- 
gensburgy  known  also  by  the  name  of  Ratisbon,  is  situatea  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danube^  and  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Diet  of  Germany  from  1G62  till  the 
extinction  of  that  body  in  1805. — The  government  of  Bavatna  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line.    The  par- 
liament is  composed  of  two  houses;  the  first  of  which  consists  of 
the  Royal  Family,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  superior  clergy, 
and  the  mediatised  nobleB ;  these  are  called  the  counsellors  of  the 
realm :  the  other  house  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  body  of 
the  people.    The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all 
sects  have  free  toleration  of  the  established  religion.    There  are  two 
archbishoprics,  Mttnich  and  Bamberg^  and  six  bishoprics.     There 
are  four  provincial  consistories  at  Bayreuthj  Kreuz,  Wrotheini,  and 
Speyer 'j  the  Roman  Catholics  are,  to  the  Protestants,  as  three  to  one 
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in  Dumber. — ^Tlie  produce  o{  Bavaria  is  principally  agricultural ;  of 
minerale  only  iron  and  Bait;  it  is,  however,  commercially  im- 
portant as  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  the  West, 
and  between  Northern  Qermany  and  Italy ;  the  centres  of  its 
railway  communication  are  Nuremhurg^  Augsburg,  and  Munich ; 
it  is  intersected  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  connects  the  Rhine 
with  the  Danube  hj  the  Ludmgs  Canal, — ^The  army  of  Bavaria 
consists  of  16  regiments  of  infantry,  6  batallions  of  chasseurs, 
8  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  of  field  and  1  of  horse  artillery,  besides 
the  landwehr,  amounting  in  all,  to  172,571  infantry,  22,874 
cavalry  ;  artillery  18,079,  with  1,088  pieces  of  cannon. — The  king 
of  Bavaria  takes  the  third  rank  in  the  German  Diet. 

14.  The  Kingdom  of  Wdrtemburg  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the  8.  by  the  republic  of  Switzerland 
and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  W.  and  N.  likewise  by  the 
latter  state :  it  nearly  surrounds  the  two  principalities  of  Hohen' 
zoUern.  It  is  divided  into  four  circles,  or  provinces,  the  names 
and  chief  towns  of  which,  with  the  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table.  The  total  population  is  calculated 
at  1,738,263 : 


Provinces. 

Population 
in  1853. 

Chief  Towni. 

Eitamated 
Population  in 

1821. 

1853. 

* 

Neekar 
Sehwarzwaid 
Jaxt      - 
Banvhe 

501,034 
443,872 
374,913 
413,444 

Stuitgard     . 
Reutlitigen 
Elwangen     - 
Ulm     -        •        ^ 

27,600 
8,000 
2,500 

11,000 

28,500 

11,500 

2,500 

12,000 

The  government  of  WuHemburg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king,  controlled  by  a  repre- 
sentative body.  The  majority  of  the  people  profess  the  Lutheran 
religion,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated.  The  king  holds  the  sixth 
place  in  the  Qei^man  Diet.  Stuitgard,  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Nisselbach,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Neekar ;  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
residence  of  the  king.  Higher  up  the  Neekar,  is  Tubingen,  famed, 
as  well  as  Stuitgard,  for  its  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts. — ^The  army  of  Wurtemburg  consists  of  eight  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  with  three  battalions  of  horse,  and  one 
of  foot  artillery;  these,  with  the  staff,  body  guards,  chasseurs,  &c., 
amount  to  19,000  men. 

15.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  vast  peninsula  comprehends  220,800  square  miles,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  3,776,000  inhabitants.  It  is  separated 
from  Russia  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  two  little  rivers  Tortiea  and 
Tana,  the  former  of  which  runs  into  the  Oulf  of  Botnia,  and  the 
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latter  into  the  Atretic  Ocean,    Its  Eastern  shores  are  washed  by 

the  Gnif  of  JBotnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  its  Western  by  the 

North  Sea  ;  and   its  Southern  by  a  narrow  Strait,  separating  the 

two  last  bodies  of  water  and  dividing  the  Scandinayian  peninsnla 

from  the  kin^om  of  JDenmark.    The  North  Western  part  of  this 

strait  is  called  the  Skager  Rocky  the  central  part  the  Cattegatj  and 

the  Southern  the  Sound :  This  last  is  by  far  the  narrowest,  being 

little  more  than  three  miles  across,  from  Helnnahorg^  in  Smederif 

to  Elsmore  in  jyenmarhy  between  which  places  there  is  a  common 

ferry.     The  greatest  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsnla  is  1,020 

miles,  and  its  average  biiadth  about  800.    The  range  of  mountains 

already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sevo,  as  completely  traversing 

the  Western  part  of  the  country,  runs  from  the  promontory  called 

The  Naze  wnich  is  the  Southernmost  point  of  Normay^  to  the 

North  Cape,  which  is  its  Northern  extremity.    This  range,  the 

only  one  of  any  consequence  in  the  whole  peninsula,  forms  the 

natural  division  between  Srveden  and  Norway^  although  two  of 

the  provinces  belonging  to  the  latter  (Aggershuus  and  christian- 

9ana)j  lie  to  the  East  of  it.    It  likewise  divides  the  rivers  of  the 

country  into  two  classes,  those  which  run  westward  into  the  North 

Sea,  and  those  which  nin  Eastward  and  Southward  into  the  Cfvlf 

of  JBotnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  The  Straits :  they  are  however 

lui  comparatively  small  and  insignificant.     There  are  two  lakes 

in   the  Southern  part  of  Sweden^  called  Wenem  and  Wettem, 

which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  largest  in  JSurojje ;  by  these, 

with  the  Ootha  Canalj  access  is  now  ootained  from  the  Baltic  to 

the  North  Seay  besides  these,  there  are  very  many  others  in  the 

^Northern  and  Western  parts  of  the  same  country,  some  caused 

hj  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  high  land  during  the  heat  of 

sanamer. 

16.  Since  the  year  1814  Sweden  and  Norway,  though  distinct 
kingdoms,  have  been  governed  bv  the  same  sovereign.     Prior  to 
the  year  1800,  Sweden  possessed  tne  valuable  province  o(  Finland 
("which  now  belong  to  Mussia),  and  in  1814  received  the  accession 
of  Norway,  on  ceding  to  Denmark  the  comparatively  insignificant 
province  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Germany  io  the  West  of  the  Oder  and  including  the  island  of 
JRugen.    The  government  of  Srveden  is  a  limited  monarchy,  a  con- 
siderable share  of  power  being  vested  in  the  nobility  and  the  people. 
The  Diet,  which  however  dinerent  in  its  formation  bears  in  its  object 
a  resemblance  to  the  British  Parliament,  consists  of  four  orders, 
viz.  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants.    The  Swedes  were 
formerly  idolaters,  and  the  city  of  tipsal  was  the  seat  of  their 
superstitious  worship.     But  the  celebrated  temple  in  which  their 
three  principal  deities  were  enshrined,  was  destroyed  towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  on  its  ruins  a  Christian  church 
was  founded.     Aflter  various  attempts  to  propagate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  country,  the  reformed  religion  in  spite  of 
great  opposition  was  established  by  the  diet  and  synod  held  at 
LTpsaly  A.  n.  1693  j  and  the  decree  of  uniformity  of  religion  was 
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passed  20  years  afterwards,  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Calvlnists  being  legally  tolerated.  According  to  the  census 
taken  in  1825,  Sweden  contained  2,724,778  inhabitants;  in  1851 
the  number  was  8,482,541.  The  only  foreign  possession  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  is  the  island  of  St.  BartJwlomew  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  was  ceded  to  it  by  France  in  1785  ;  it  is  five 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

17.  Norway  was  divided  into  a  number  of  pett^  principalities 
nntil  the  ninth  century^  when  these  were  all  united  under  one 
head.  It  was  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  from  its 
piracies,  till  1897,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  At 
the  termination  of  the  hostilities  with  which  all  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tne  side  taken  by  Denmark  during  their  continuance, 
the  various  Powers  concerned  in  the  matter  signed  a  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Norway  should  be  permanently 
governed  by  the  same  king  as  Sweden,  but  as  an  integral  state 
and  with  the  preservation  of  its  constitution  and  laws.  It  was 
declared  a  free,  independent,  and  inalienable  kingdom,  the  succes- 
sion to  be  in  the  male  line  and  the  reigning  prince  a  Lutheran  : 
and  Sweden  having  assented  to  these  preliminaries,  the  king  of  that 
country  was  unanimously  elected  to  tne  throne  oi  Norway  Novem- 
ber the  4th  1814.  Norway  is  therefore  now  governed  as  a  province 
of  Sweden,  exactly  as  it  was  when  under  the  control  of  Denmark : 
it  has  a  separate  assembly  or  diet,  but  no  roval  establishment. 
According  to  the  census  taken  in  1826,  Norway  contained 
1,050,182  inhabitants;  in  1851  the  number  was  1,328,471. 

18.  iSwec?«n  consisted  originally  of  three  kingdoms,  viz.  Ootk" 
land,  Sweden  Proper,  and  Norrland,  each  of  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  provinces.  This  distinction  is  now  abolished,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  divided  into  24  districts,  or  hiens  as  the  Swedes 
call  them.  The  pames  of  these  and  of  the  more  ancient  provinces, 
together  with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Table : 


Old  Provinces. 


P 

is. 


u 
o 


-{ 

r 
I 


H 

O 

o 


m 

M 

e 
I 


r  Scaane 
Bleking  - 

SmceUmd 

Halland 

Weatergothland    -| 

Dakland 
JSatergothland 
.  Gottland  Island 


New  ProyiDces. 


Malmmhuw  - 
ChrUtianHad 
Bleking 
Kronoberg     • 
Calmar 
Jcenkceping    - 
HalfMtad 
Gaieborg 
Skarahorg     - 
Blftborg 
Linkceping     - 
Gottlmd 


Chief  Cities 
and  Towns. 


MalmcB 

Chri»tian»tad 

CarMrona 

Wexio 

Calmar 

Jankceping 

Halmstad  - 

Gmteborg  - 

Marieiiad  - 

Wenergborg 

Linkceping 

Wieby 


Area 

in  Square 

Miles. 


1,781 
2,432 
1,135 
3,787 
4,258 
4,292 
1,900 
1,891 
3,315 
5,036 
4,253 
1,227 


Popu- 
lation in 
1851. 


253,084 
189,627 
107,827 
136,623 

202,178 
163,426 
105,726 
187.583 
199,897 
246.136 
222,484 
44,572 
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Old  ProTinces. 


-} 


o5 


'  UpUuid  and  Sader- 
manUmd     - 
Upland 

Smdemutnitmd 
Wettnuadamd 
Wesimankmd  §nd\ 
Nerike  -  -/ 
Wermeland   - 

Dalame 

GtMtrikland      and ) 
HeltmgUmd      -J 

'  Jamtkmd  and  ^«r-\ 
je-aSdaUn  -j 


2^2 J  Medelpad  and  ^fi 
geJJl      germanland 
o^m  I  Wester-BoHen 


:}{ 


New  Prorinoea. 


Stoekhohn 

Uptalc' 
Nykmping 

(Ertkro 

Carlttad 

(Stortt'Kop' 
parherg 

OefUbarg 


-} 


J<tfniland 


Weiter-    1 
Norrland  j 
Wnter-BoUen 
Norr^Boitm  - 


Chief  Citiea 
and  Towni. 


Stockholm 

Upwl 

Nykceping 

Woiterat 

(Srebro 

CarUtad 

Falun 

Oe/h 


JEtieriund 

Jffemettand 

Umea 
Piiea 
The  Lakei 


Area 

in  Sqoare 
Milei. 


2,911 

2.067 
2,507 
2,661 

8,264 

6,945 

12,261 

7,561 

19,134 

9,501 

29,382 

33,033 

3,562 


170,096 


Popn- 

lationin 
1851. 


207,713 

89,323 

120,113 

96,691 

137,660 

221,885 

151,497 

120,158 

62,271 

99,558 

70,758 
55,751 


3,482,541 


10.  Stockholm^  the  metropolis  of  Sweden^  is  built  on  seven  small 
rocky  islands  and  peninsulas  formed  by  arms  of  the  sea^  at  the 
junction  oi  Lake  Moelar  with  the  Baltic.  About  three  centuries 
ago  it  consisted  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts  on  a  bare  island ;  but 
when  a  castle  was  built  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  RusiianSj  and 
the  court  was  translated  hither,  the  city  gradually  increased.  Its 
population  was,  in  1851,  98,070.  There  are  many  handsome 
buUdingSy  and  some  very  flourishing  manufactories  in  Stockholm. 
Upeat,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Swedish  kings,  and  now  the 
see  of  the  Archbishop^  is  a  tolerably  welF  built  open  town,  about 
40  miles  to  the  North  of  Stockholm.  It  is  famous  for  its  univer- 
sity,  which  was  founded  a.  n.  1691 :  and  its  observatory  is  like- 
wise remarkable  as  the  meridian  whence  the  Swedish  geographers 
reckon  their  longitude.  Its  population  may  be  estimated  at  5,000. 
Old  Upeal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  North,  and  the  prin.- 
cipal  place  where  the  worshippers  of  Odin  assembled.  The  famous 
temple  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of  thunder,  and  the 
goddess  of  regeneration,  was  stripped  of  its  idols  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  No 
vestige  of  the  ancient  town  remains:  its  site  is  now  partly  occu* 
pied  DV  80  peasants'  houses,  on  an  eminence  a  league  from  Upsaly 
and  environed  by  many  tumuli  of  different  sizes  abounding  in 
Runic  monuments.  {Munic  is  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and 
letters  of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations; 
and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  word  in  the  ancient  Gothic  lan- 
guage, signifying  to  cirf,  these  characters  having  been  first  cut  in 
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wood  or  stone.  Many  learned  writers  have  imagined  that  the 
Runic  character  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  in  the  North  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  as  easily  reducible  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
alphabets,  as  to  the  Roman.  An  evident  proof  that  the  Runic 
were  not  derived  from  the  Roman  letters,  results  not  only  from 
their  form,  which  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  these,  but  from 
their  number,  being  but  16,  and  their  order  and  names,  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  Gothic 
characters.  All  the  old  chronicles  and  poems  of  the  North  uni- 
versally agree  in  assigning  to  the  Runic  characters  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  in  attributing  the  invention  of  them  to  Odin  or 
Woden  himself.)  To  the  West  of  Upsaly  on  the  Northern  shore 
of  Lake  Mcelavj  stands  Wasterasj  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
the  government  was  changed  from  an  elective  to  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  in  1 644.  Ootehorg  or  Oottenhurg^  founded  bv  Charles 
the  0th,  A.  D.  1604,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Vanes  soon  afterwards, 
and  rebuilt  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  its  present  site,  is  a  consi- 
derable, tolerably  well  built,  commercial  town  about  three  miles 
in  circuit;  it  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Cattegat  opposite  the 
Northern  extremity  of  Denmarky  and  is  famous  as  the  principal 
landing  place  in  all  Sfoeden,  As  a  commercial  and  manuiactaring 
town,  It  ranks  next  to  the  metropolis.  Its  population  probably 
exceeds  30,000  in  number.  Carlskronay  situated  near  the  South 
Eastern  point  of  the  kingdom,  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  hand- 
some and  commodious  harbour.  A  little  to  the  North  of  it  is 
Calmavy  a  very  ancient  though  by  no  means  a  large  town ;  it  is 
famous  as  tlie  place  where  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
concluded,  k.  i;.  1397.  To  the  East  of  the  province  of  Calmar  is 
the  island  of  Oottlandy  frequently  called  the  Eye  of  the  BaltiCy 
from  its  very  advantageous  situation;  it  lies  about  midway  be- 
tween the  mainland  of  Sweden  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Russioy 
being  about  70  miles  from  each.  Sweden  has  no  manufactures, 
properly  so  called;  its  principal  exports  are  fish  and  iron,  which, 
with  copper,  is  abundant;  other  minerals  are  also  found.  In- 
ternal communication  is  afforded  principally  by  water.  The  army 
of  Sweden  consists  of — 

Enrolled  troops  ..-.-.        7,692 

Um\A  of  aothUmd 7,621 

Troops  of,  in  delta* 33,405 

48,718 
Conscription,  from  20  to  25  yean  of  age      -        -      95,295 

144,013 


The  navy  has  10  ships,  8  frigates,  and  amounts,  in  all,  to  330 
vessels,  including  250  gun-boats  and  12  steamers. 


'  A  partly  feudal  Ber?ice. 
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20.  NoBWAT  is  divided  into  prefectures  and  sub-prefeotares : 


Prefectures, 


Ckritiuina 


-< 


Square 
Miles. 


Ckrittwmand  - 

Bergen    - 

Trfmdheim 
TnmM    - 


{ 
{ 

•{ 


Smalehnenee 

Aggerikmu 

Hedemarkeru 

CAriiiiatu 

Butterude 

Sariiberg  and  Laurvigt 

Bradiberge 

Nederiaie  -  -  - 
Mmidtde  .  •  . 
Stwoemger  .       -       . 

Bergenhuui,  5.  - 
Diito    '    N.- 
BomidaU  -        -        - 

Trondkeim,  S.   m 
Ditto    •    N,  ' 

NitrdkMde 
Fhumtarkena 


Population, 
1845. 


73,622 
109,432 
87,118 
102,730 
83,918 
63,070 
72,890 

53,932 
61,918 
78,218 

116,989 
77,978 
81,314 

89,329 
66,570 

65,512 
43,938 


1,328,471 


The  metropolis  of  Norway  is  Christiania,  so  named  after 
Christian  the  4th,  who  built  it  a.  d.  1624,  at  the  head  of  the  mV 
which  partly  divides  Sweden  from  Norway^  and  is  now  called 
Christiania  Ford.  The  annual  sittings  of  the  constitutional 
assemblv,  called  the  Storting,  are  held  here :  in  it  likewise  is  the 
great  university  of  the  country.  To  the  South  of  Christiania^ 
and  close  upon  the  borders  of  Sweden,  stands  Friderichshald^ 
where  Charles  the  12th  met  his  death  in  1718.  Lindemces,  com- 
monly called  by  us  The  Naze,  is  a  high,  barren,  and  rocky  pro- 
montory, and  the  Southern  point  of  Norway:  near  it  Harold 
assembled  200  vessels  to  invade  England.  The  whole  c^t  of 
Norway  is  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  islands  and 
rocks,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  perilous.  Those 
which  lie  opposite  the  district  of  NordUmd,  extend  the  farthest 
into  the  sea,  and  are  called  the  Loffoden  Islands.  Towards  their 
Southern  extremity  is  a  dreadful  vortex  called  the  Malstromy 
the  current  of  which  runs  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  tides. 
It  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  forms  a  whirl- 
pool of  great  extent  and  violence.  Thb  phenomenon  is  occa- 
sioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  stream  in  ite  course  amongst  the 
rocks.  The  principal  productions  of  Norway  are  mmerals 
timber,  and  fish.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of  ships.  Ihe 
minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  Tbe  army  of  Norway  con- 
sists  of,  infantry,  11,924  j  cavalry,  1,070  ;  artillery,  1,330:  m  all, 
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14,324  men.     The  navy,  of  4  frigates,  4  corvettes,  and  other 
vessels,  including  136  gun-boats  and  5  steamers,  with  500  men. 

21.  Denmabk. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tlie 
German  Ocean  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Skager  Mack ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Cattegat,  the  Sound,  the  Baltic  Seoj  and  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Travemunde  on  this  last  to  Lauenburg  on  the 
Ri^er  Elbe ;  which  river  forms  in  a  general  way  the  Southern 
boundary  of  the  country,  and  nearly  separates  it  from  the  mainland 
of  Oermany,  Denmark  touches  to  the  S.  E.  upon  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Sckwerin,  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  upon  the 
kingdom  oi  Hanover.  It  consists  of  the  islands  Sielandj  Funen, 
Laalandy  Falster,  Bornkolm,  the  Ferroe  Islands,  and  some  others 
of  little  consequence,  and  of  an  extensive  chersonese  or  peninsula 
containing  the  provinces  oi  Jutland,  Sleswig  (or  Southern  Jutland 
as  it  is  sometimes  called),  Solstein,  and  Lauenburg.  This  penin- 
sula is  about  260  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about  60  broad ; 
it  has  no  mountains,  and  only  one  river  of  any  note,  the  Eyder, 
which  separates  Slesrvig  from  JEEohtein.  It  contains  a  superficial 
extent  ox  18,260  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  taken 
in  1828,  1,937,160  inhabitants.  The  entire  kingdom  may  now 
contain  2,296,697. 

22.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  famous 
Margaret  united  the  three  great  crowns  of  the  IVorth,  having 
obtained  Normay  by  inheritance,  and  Sweden  by  cession  and 
conquest:  Sweden  separated  itself  in  1628,  but  Norway  remained 
united  with  Denmark,  first  as  a  province,  and  afterwards  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  two  important  provinces  of  Sleswig  aud  Solstein  became 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  from  Count  Christian  of 
Oldenburg  succeeding  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  reign- 
ing family  having  become  extinct.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1814,  Denmark  lost  the  possession  o^  Norway,  for  which  country 
she  received  Swedish  Pomerania  as  an  ostensible  equivalent ;  but 
she  soon  afterwards  exchanged  the  latter  with  Prussia  for  the 
province,  or  rather  a  part  of  the  province,  o{  Laumburg,  together 
with  a  sum  of  money. 

23.  The  Danish  monarchy  was  originally  elective,  and  great 
power  was  possessed  by  the  nobility  till  the  year  1660,  when  the 
clergy  and  commons,  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive behaviour  of  the  latter  estate,  and  discontented  with  an 
unfavourable  treaty  forced  on  them  by  Sweden,  made.an  offer  of 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  to  the  king.  The  clergy  and 
commons  having  thus  surrendered  their  own  rights  to  the  crown, 
and  conferred  absolute  power  on  the  sovereign,  the  nobility  were 
obliged  to  make  a  similar  surrender,  or  to  involve  their  country 
in  a  civil  war.      They  chose  the  former  alternative,  so  that 
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'DefMnarh  is  in  law  an  absolate  monarchy  of  iha  most  nnqnalified 
kind ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been  modified  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  effect  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
progressiye   advance  of  improvement,  and  a  national  represen- 
taUon  was   conceded  in   1884.      In  the  times  of  heathenismy 
the  Danes  performed  religious  worship  in  honour  of  the  idols 
Preyer,  Thor,  Thyr,  Odin,  and  Freya,  and  four  days  in  the  week 
still  retain  the  names  of  the  four  last  mentioned ;  the  chief  of 
these  deities  was  Odin.    In  the  middle  ages,  several  attempts 
were  made,  with  little  success,  to  convert  the  Danes  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  chnrclies  were  founded  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    Having  patiently  endured  rigorous  treatment  and  persecu- 
tion, the  clergy  at  length  obtained  a  free  toleration,  and  in  1687 
the  doctrine  of  the  eospel  was  decreed   to  be  the  established 
religion  in  Denmarh)  but,  though  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and 
mode  of  worship  have  received  the  sanction  of  government,  there 
exists  at  present  complete  toleration. 

S4.  The  provinces  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark^ 
together  with  their  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Prorinces. 


pes 


S 


Stekmd    - 


Laaland    - 


ItUmds. 


(Siehmd 
JMoen 
I  Bomholm 

fFunen 
'\Langland 

f  Laaland 
\FaU(tr 


^  (Aaalborg 
fc^  g  J  Vihorg 
g  -<  ]  AarhuuM 

►^  \Riptn 


CO 


Alien 


Citiei  and  Towns. 


CO 

So 

HO 
Opet 


HoMem    - 
Lauenburg 


{ 
{ 


Copenhagen 

Steege 

Reenne 

I^orehavn  • 

Odenaie 

Rudkicebing 

Maribcee 

Nikieebmg 

Aalborg 
Viborg 
Aarhuiu 
Ripen  - 

Sleewig 
Fleneborg 
Sonderbnrg 
Burg   - 

Qluekttadi 
Kiel    - 
Allona 

Raizeburg 
Lauenburg 


Population. 

\    518,460 
27,927 
187,818 
79,017 

604,525 


} 


36,300 


479,364 


I   \      46,486 


2,296,597 


26.  Copenhaaetiy  or  Kiobenham  (i.  e.  Merchants'  Harbour),  as 
the  natives  call  it,  the  metropolis  of  Denmark^  is  a  large,  well- 
bnilty  fortified^  and  commercial  city,  about  six  miles  in  circuit, 
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situated  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  ishnd  of  Sieland,  near  the 
Southern  extremity  of  that  narrow  channel  of  the  Baltic  called 
the  Sound.  It  is  little  more  than  10  miles  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Sweden^  and  about  twice  that  distance  from  the 
Northern  and  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  a  mean  fishmg  village ;  but  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ,  having  oeen  greatly  enlarged,  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  the  residence  of  the  court, 
but  the  seat  of  all  the  great  public  establishments  of  the  kingdom; 
amongst  others  it  possesses  a  university,  where  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  cultivated  with  some  diligence ;  but  it  bears  in  its 
plan  the  traces  of  an  unlettered  age  anacountry.  The  population 
may  be  estimated  at  130,000.  Twenty-two  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Copenkagenj  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Sounds  is  the  sea-port  and 
fortress  of  Elsinorej  where  all  ships  passing  to  or  from  the  Baltic 
pay  toU.  The  channel  between  tne  islands  ofSieland  and  Funen 
IS  called  the  Great  Belty  in  contradistinction  to  the  Little  Belt^ 
which  lies  between  the  latter  island  and  the  mainland  of  Jutland. 
Ships  passing  through  the  Oreat  Belt  pay  toll  at  Nveborg,  on  the 
£.  coast  of  Funen,  and  those  which  pass  through  me  Little  Belt 
pay  at  Fridertda^  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Jutland^  near  the  borders 
of  Sleifwig.  The  Northern  extremitv  of  the  Banish  peninsula  is 
called  Ska^eny  or  sometimes  the  Shaw,  and  from  it  the  great 
sandbank,  named  the  Shagen'rach^  extends  a  lon^  way  into  the 
sea :  on  this  promontory  there  is  a  tower  64  feet  high,  on  which 
during  winter  a  fire  is  kept  burning  all  night,  for  the  safety  of 
mariners.  Some  distance  to  the  South  of  it  is  Aalborg,  situated 
on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Liim  Fiord,  which  extends  in  a 
Westerly  direction  completely  across  the  Chersonese.  Viborg^ 
farther  South,  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  states  of 
Jutland  used  formerly  to  hold  their  diets  and  pay  homage  to  the 
sovereign :  it  was  here  that,  a,d.  1528,  the  reformation  was  begun 
in  Denmark.  To  the  West  of  Denmarhj  about  40  miles  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Eyder,  Elbe^  and  Weser,  is  Heligoland  or 
Holy  Island,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Danes,  but  now  to  the 
EngUsh.  The  Ferroe  or  Faroe  Islands,  which  likewise  belong 
to  jDenmark,  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  midway  between 
Scotland  and  Iceland',  they  are  180  miles  N.  W.  of  C.  Wrathy 
in  Scotland,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Shetland  Isles ; 
they  occupy  a  space  of  about  60  miles  in  length  bv  40  in  breadth, 
being  26  in  number,  of  which  17  are  inhabited:  the  language 
differs  but  little  from  the  Icelandic.  They  contain  about  8,000 
inhabitants. 

26.  The  other  Danish  possessions  are  Tranauehar,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  in  India ;  Axim,  Aquidah,  Christiansburg,  and 
a  few  other  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa ;  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  three  of  the  West  India  Islands  (viz.  St.  Thomas, 
St.  John,  and  Santa  Cruz),  in  America.  The  superficial  extent  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  amounts  to  about  700,000  square  miles ; 
its  population,  in  1828,  was  estimated  at  2,125,000,  in  1850,  at 
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2,418,761  sonls.  Denmark  has  comparatiyelj  few  natural  pro- 
ductions; IS  rich  chiefly  in  agricultural  prod  nee  and  horses* 
Railways  now  connect  AUona  and  Kiel,  Hamburgh  and  JBer* 
liuy  and  Copenhagen  and  Itoeskilde ;  they  are  in  course  of  gradual 
development*  The  army  of  Denmark  consists  of  23  battalions 
of  infantry y  27  squadrons  of  cavalry,  12  batteries  of  four  guns 
each ;  in  all  about  25,000  men.  The  marine  of  five  vessels  of  the 
line,  6  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and  other  vessels  and  lK>ats  ;  in  all 
120,  manned  by  2,000  sailors. 


CHAPTER  XL 


GALLIA. 

1.  Gallia^  wos  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Ocean, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  Alps,  as  far  as  Mount  8t.  Oothard^  whence  a  line  to  the 
issue  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the  subse- 
quent course  of  that  river,  separated  it  from  Germany.  It  thus 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Prance,  the 
little  county  of  Nice,  the  Western  half  of  Switzerland^  and  such 
parts  of  Oermany  and  the  Netherlands  as  are  W.  and  S.  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  also  called  Gallia  Transalpina'  or  Ulterior'  Gallia 
Comata^,  Galatia'  by  the  Greeks,  and  Celtica'  by  the  natives. 
It  was  originally  divided  amongst  three  great  nations^,  the  CeltsB, 
BelgsB,  and  Aquitani.  The  Celtae  inhabited  the  middle  of  the 
country,  and  were  separated  from  their  Northern  neighbours,  the 
Bel^8e»  by  the  Sequana,  Matrona,  and  the  Yocesus  Mountains ; 
to  the  S.  the  Garumna  was  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Aqui- 
tani, whose  territory  is  sometimes  called  Armorica.  This  extent 
of  the  Celtse  includes  the  Roman  conquest  in  South  Eastern  Gaul, 
which  they  designated  by  the  name  of  Provincia'  (whence  the 
modem  Provence,)  with  the  occasional  epithets  of  Nostra  or 
Gallia;  it  was  also  called  Braccata",  from  a  peculiar  dress  worn 
by  die  inhabitants,  whilst  the  remainder  of  Transalpine  Gaul  was 
termed  Comata^%  from  the  people  wearing  their  hair  long. 


>  CtmuUm.  in  I.  8tiL  I.  316.  ^  Strab.  IV.  init.    Mela,  III.  2. 
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2.  The  Celtse  appear  to  have  greater  claims  to  being  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  or  Gaul,  than  either  the  Belgee,  said  to  be  of 
German  origin,  or  the  Aquitani,  who  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
over  from  Spain.  The  Alpis  Maritima,  reaching  to  the  sea,  was 
certainly  the  natural  limit  of  Gaul,  but  the  ancients  appear  gene- 
rally to  have  considered  the  Var  Varus,  as  the  common>  although 
extended  boundary  between  it  and  Italy'' :  in  defining  it,  there- 
fore, regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  time. 

3.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  four  provinces  were  more  equally  divided  as  to 
extent,  without  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  distinction 
of  their  inhabitants.  Their  boundaries  were  then  as  follows : 
Belgica,  or  North  Eastern  Graul,  was  separated  from  the  Roman 
province  on  the  9.,  by  a  line  running  from  Adula  Mount  St. 
Oothardy  through  hake  Lemanus,  to  the  Arar ;  from  Celtica,  by 
the  upper  course  of  this  river,  to  Yocesus  Mountain,  and  thence 
by  a  N.  W.  line  to  the  English  CJuinnel^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Samara  Somme,  Celtica,  or  Lugdunensis  as  it  was  now  called, 
from  Lugdunum  its  capital,  was  the  North  Western  part  of  Gaul, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Belgica,  on  the  S,  mostly  by  the 
Liger,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ocean.  To  the  S.  of  this 
was  Aquitania,  or  South  Western  Gaul,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  a 

?art  of  Lugdunensis,  and  Cebcnna  Mountain,  on  the  S.  by  the 
'amis,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ocean.  The 
Roman  province,  or  South  Eastern  Gaul,  took  the  name  of 
Narbonensis  from  Narbo  Martins  Narhonne,  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  country.  In  the  course  of  time,  each  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  divided  into  several  others,  till  at  length  their  number 
amounted  to  seventeen,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  under 
the  great  divisions  just  given. 

4.  The  superficial  extent  of  these  great  provinces,  and  of  their 
subdivisions,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Bel^ea. 

Belgica  Prima     - 
Belgica  Secunda  - 
Germania  Prima  - 
Gtermania  Secunda 
Maxima  Sequanoram 


Aqaitania. 

Aqaitania  Prima  - 
Aqaitania  Secmida 
NoTempopnlana  - 


Sq.  Miles. 

-  10.300 

-  17.000 

-  4.300 

-  11.900 

-  13.700 

57.200 


24.300 
17.500 
10.700 

52.500 


Lngdanenaia. 

Lagdnnensis  Prima   - 
LugdunenaiB  Secunda 
Lugdunensis  Tertia    - 
Lugdunensis  Quarta  - 


Sq.  Miles. 

-  11.600 

-  8.900 

-  16.800 

-  12.600 


49.900 


Narbonensis. 

Narbonensis  Prima    - 

Narbonensis  Secunda 

Yiennensis 

Alpes  Graise  et  Penninse 

Alpes  Maritimse 


10.900 
4.000 

10.000 
3.300 
3.000 

31.200 


"  Lucan,  Phonal,  1. 404. 
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SumiA&r. 

Sq.  Milei. 

Belgica 57.200 

ItU^oneiuiB  ^        .....      49.900 

Aquitania      -        -        -        -        -        -      52.500 

Narbonensis 31.200 

Total    .    -    -  190.800 


5.  The  principal  mountains  of  Gaal  are  the  Pyrensei^'  the 
Pyreneesj  extenain^  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  them  is  Mount  Perdu^  rising 
11,272  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cebenna'*  the  Cevennes, 
which  separated  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Aquitania  from  Nar- 
honensis,  runs  parallel  with  the  Southern  course  of  the  Rhone^ 
and  divides,  as  it  were,  the  waters  of  that  river  from  the  Loire 
and  Oaranne.  The  Puy  de  Borne,  Mount  d^Or,  and  Plomb  du 
Cantaly  are  high  points  m  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Westward.  Vocesus,  called  in 
different  parts  Vosges  and  Mont  des  FauciUes,  is  a  continuation 
of  Cebenna  Northward,  running  from  the  country  of  the  Lingoncs 
in  the  N.  of  Burgundy^  to  Bingium  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  cross* 
ing  which,  it  causes  a  little  fall  in  that  beautiful  river.  Jura  the 
Jura,  the  Western  barrier  of  Switzerland,  is  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  it  is  a  spur  of  Vocesus,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  Vocetius  BtBtzherg.  That  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  Alps,  which  separated  Gaul  from  Italy,  had  various  names, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  latter  country. 
The  three  chief  promontories  of  Gaul  are,  Itium  Cape  Gnnez, 
opposite  Dover,  Gobaeum  Cape  St.  Matthew,  the  Westernmost 
pomt,  and  Citharistes  Cape  Sicier,  where  it  reaches  farthest  to 
the  S<)uth. 

6.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Gaul  we  may  mention  the 
Rhine  Rhenas,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  rivers  of 
Europe ;  it  has  two  important  afBuents  on  the  left  already  named, 
as  belonging  to  Gaul,  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse.  The  Mosella  '^ 
Moselie  ri^es  in  Vocesus  Mont  des  Faucilles,  and  runs  N.  into 
the  Rhine  at  Cohlentz  Confluentes :  its  length  is  300  miles ;  its 
affluents  are  the  Meurthe,  the  Saar,  and  the  Seile,  rising  in  the 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  Alzette  and  Sure  con- 
fluent streams  flowing,  as  does  the  Kyll,  from  the  Ardennes  on  the 
left.  The  Mosa^'  meuse  or  Moms  rises  in  the  same  mountains  as 
the  Moselle,  and  joins  the  Vahalis  Whaal,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine ;  its  length  to  the  sea  is  51 1  miles ;  its  affluents  are  the 
Chiers,  Ourthe,  and  Roer  on  the  right,  all  rising  in  Ardennes 
SUva,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  and  the  Viroin  Bar  and  Sambre 
on  the  left ;  the  latter,  the  most  important  of  all,  as  opening  com- 
munication with  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Scneldt.  The 
Sequana  Seine,  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones  in  the  N.  of 

><  Claudian.  in  II.  8HL  313.  ^^  Auton,  Idyl.  X.  73. 

"  iMcw.  I.  435.  1*  ^don.  JpoU.  V.  209. 
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Burgundy  J  in  the  Cote  SOr^  and  after  a  Nortli  Western  course 
of  416  miles,  flows  into  the  English  ChanneL  The  Matrona 
Mame,  and  Isara  Oise^  are  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  and  enter 
its  right  bank  not  far  from  Lutetia  Paris ;  the  Marne  has  its  rise 
in  the  plateau  at  the  junction  of  the  mountain  chains  of  N.  and 
S.  Western  Europe;  its  affluents  are  the  Oriun  and  Ourca  on  the 
left,  and  the  Grand  and  Petit  Morain  on  the  right.  Toe  Oise 
rises  in  the  W.  Ardennes,  and  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Seine ; 
it  is  also  the  most  important  as  opening  communication  with  the 
Scheldt,  and  its  affluents  are  the  Aisne  and  the  Lette.  The  Liger  ^* 
LoirCy  the  largest  river  of  France^  rises  in  Gehenna  the  Cevennes^ 
and  runs  first  x^orth,  and  then  West,  into  Sinus  Aquitanicus  Bay 
of  Biscay ;  its  length  is  540  miles ;  it  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  the  latter  I'ising  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne ;  the  affluents  of  these  united  streams  are  the  Cher, 
Indre,  V  ienne,  Sevre-Nantaise,  and  Boulogne,  on  the  right  the 
Erdre  and  Mayennc.  The  Garumna"  Garo7ifie,  has  its  source  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  centers  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  afl«r  a  North 
Western  course  of  330  miles  ;  from  its  confluence  with  the  Dor- 
doffue,  13  miles  from  its  sestuary,  it  is  known  as  the  Gironde. 
This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne ;  its  affluents  are  the 
Vezere  and  L'Isle ;  the  other  affluents  of  the  Garonne  from  the 
right  are  the  Arri^ge,  Tarn,  and  Lot,  from  the  left  the  Neste  and 
Giron. 

7.  Rhodanus"  the  Jtlione,  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
ihe  colony  Khoda  which  the  Rhodians  built  upon  it,  rises  in 
Aduls,  Mount  St.  Oothard,  passes  W.  through  Lemanus*"  tlie 
Jjake  of  Geneva^  or  JLernan  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  after 
being  joined  at  Lyons  by  Arar  the  Saone,  flows,  with  a  Southerly 
course,  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  its  length  is  442  miles. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  sea  by  three  mouths.  The  Western  one 
was  called  Ostium  Hispaniense  Le  Rhone  Mort,  from  its  being 
next  to  Spain ;  to  the  E.  of  it  was  the  Ostium  Metapinum,  now 
known  as  Z«  petit  Rluyncy  and  between  them  was  the  island 
Metapina:  these  two  mouths  were  called  Ostia  Libyca.  The 
third,  and  largest  mouth,  was  the  Ostium  Massalioticum,  so  named 
from  its  being  the  nearest  to  Mas&illia;  it  is  now  the  main  arm  of 
the  whole  river,  and  therefore,  preserves  the  appellation  of  the 
Rhone,  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  into  which  the  Rhone 
ran,  was  called  Sinus  ad  Gradus,  and  the  mouths  themselves 
were  also  termed  Gradus,  a  name  which  they  still  maintain  in 
that  of  Les  Oras  du  Rhone,  Marius  connected  the  last  of  these 
mouths  with  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  was  called  Fossa 
Mariana.  Above  the  confluence  of  the  Saone,  the  onlv  affluent 
on  the  right  is  the  Ain,  which  flows  from  the  defiles  of  the  Jura ; 
those  on  the  left  are  the  Arve,  having  its  source  in  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Guier,  the  Isere,  and  the  Durance.  The  former  rising  in 
Mont  Isara  or  Iseran,  flows  past  the  ancient  Tarantaria ;  and  the 


*•  JHbua.  I.  Tu.  12.  i«  Lucan.  I.  433. 
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latter,  Darantia,  rises  in  Mont  Genevre^  flows  past  Embrodunum 
Embmn,  and  has  several  affluents.  The  8aone  has  its  rise  on 
tlie  same  plateau  as  the  Mame,  and  affords  comrannication  both 
with  France  and  Germany ;  its  affluents  are  unimportant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Donbs,  which  rising  in  the  Juray  joins  it 
from  the  left,  after  passing  Yesuntio  Besancon^  and  opens  commu- 
nication with  the  Valley  of  the  Rhiuc. 

BELGICA. 

8.  Belgica'^  was  the  largest  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul, 
and  contamed  67,200  square  miles ;  it  was  subdivided  into  Bel- 
gica  Prima,  Belgica  Secunda,  Germania  Prima  or  Superior, 
Germania  Secnnda  or  Inferior,  and  Majcima  Sequanorum. 

0.  These  two  Germanics  constituted  the  Germania  Cisrhenana, 
or  Germany  West  of  the  Rhine^  ia  contradistinction  to  the 
Transrhenana  or  Magna.  Belgica  must  not  be  confomided  with 
Belgium  **,  which  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  former  country, 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  and  Atrebates : 
the  modern  division  of  Belgium  is  of  much  more  extensive  appli- 
cation, having  been  given  by  the  French  to  the  Netherlands,  after 
the  revolution. 

10.  Gebhania  Secunda,  containing  11.900  square  miles,  was 
the  first  of  these  provinces  to  the  Northward,  and  was  separated 
from  Germania  Prima  by  the  small  river  Obringa  Ahr ;  it  con- 
tained such  parts  of  Oermany^  HoUaiuU  and  the  Netherlands,  ns 
lie  between  the  Rhine  and  the  little  River  Senne^  which  passes 
Brussels^  and  runs  into  the  Scheldt.  The  Northernmost  tribe  in 
the  province  were  the  Batavi,*^  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  who  were 
expelled  from  their  country  during  a  domestic  sedition :  they 
were  famed  (especially  their  cavalry)  for  their  bravery,  and  en- 
joyed great  honour  and  many  immunities  among  the  Romans. 
Their  country  was  an  island,  hence  named  Batavorum,^'  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Betuwe ;  it  was  formed  by  the  rivers  Rhine 
and  Vahalis  or  Whcud,  Their  principal  cities  were  Lugdunum 
LeydeUy  Trajectus  Utrecht,  Noviomagus  Nijmegen  and  Arenatium 
Arnhem ;  Forum  Hadriani  Voorhurg,  close  to  The  Hague,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Netherlands,  was  on  the  Fossa  Corbulonis,  a 
canal  which  was  cut  by  Corbulo  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lech,  to 
prevent  the overflowingof these  rivera. 

1 1 .  Higher  up  the  Rhine,  were  the  Gugerni,  a  branch  of  the 
Sicambri,  who  settled  in  a  part  of  the  territory  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Menapii.  Their  principal  towns  were  Colonia  Trajana 
Keln,  and  Colonia  Ulpia  Alpnen.  Beyond  these,  in  the  S.  £. 
comer  of  the  province,  were  the  Ubii,  who  were  removed  by 

»  Properi,  II.  xW.  30. 

^  Ctesar.  BeU.  GaU.  V.  24,  25  ;  VIII.  46.    Hirt.  VIII.  46.  49. 
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A^rippa  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were 
neighbours  to  the  Catti,  by  whom  they  were  severely  oppressed. 
Their  chief  towns  were  Asciburgium  Essenhurgj  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Ulysses ;  Colonia  Agrippina  Cologne,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  province,  so  called  from  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
Germanicas  and  mother  of  Nero,  who  had  a  colony  sent  here  at 
her  request  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  to  honour  the  place  of  her 
birth ^* ;  and  JBonna  Bonih  one  of  the  fifty  citadels  built  by  Drusus 
on  the  Rhine,  across  which  he  here  threw  a  bridge, 

12.  To  the  South  of  the  Batavi,  between  the  Maas  and  Scheldt, 
were  the  Menapii,  whose  chief  town  was  Menapiorum  Castellum 
Kessel;  farther  inland  were  the  Toxandri,  whose  town^  Toxandria, 
is  thought  to  exist  in  Tessenderloo.  Higher  up  the  Meuse,  and 
dwelling  on  each  side  of  the  river,  were  the  Eburones^^,  who  were 
exterminated  by  Caesar,  in  revenge  for  their  having  destroyed  a 
whole  Roman  legion:  their  country  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Tungri,  an  extensive  nation.  Their  principal  city  was  Atuaca,  called 
afterwards  Tungri  Tongres,  from  the  custom,  which  then  obtained, 
of  calling  capital  cities  by  their  gentilitious  names.  Juliacum 
Juliers,  Fons  Mossb  Maestricht,  and  Fons  Tungrorum  Spa,  were 
also  in  their  country.  Westward  from  the  Tungri,  near  Sabis 
the  Sambre,  which  runs  into  the  Maas,  were  the  Aduatici,  whose 
chief  town,  Aduaticorum  Oppidum,  is  the  modern  Namur.  South 
East  from  these,  in  the  districts  oiNamur,  Liege  and  Luxemburg, 
were  the  small  tribes  Segni,  Condrusi,  and  Psemani,  traces  of 
whose  names  may  be  observed  in  Ciney,  Condroz,  and  Famenne. 
Arduenna  Silva*',  the  largest  forest  of  Gaul,  extended  from  the 
Shine  to  the  territory  of  ue  Remi  and  Nervii ;  laree  remains  of 
it  are  yet  standing,  and  that  part  of  it,  which  is  on  the  frontiers  of 
Frafice  and  the  NetJierlands,  retains  still  the  name  Forest  of 
Ardennes. 

13.  Beloica  Secukda,  containing  17)000  square  miles,  was 
the  North  Western  portion  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  contained  the 
modern  provinces  of  Haitian,  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Picardy,  with 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Cfuimpagne.  In  the  N.  part  of 
the  province  dwelled  the  Nervii^^,  a  powerful  and  brave  nation, 
who  affected  to  be  thought  of  German  origin ;  they  were  frequently 
conquered  by  Caesar:  through  their  territorv  ran  Scalais  the 
Scheldt  or  Escaut,  Their  capital  city  was  n)rmerly  Bagacum 
JBavay,  but  Turnacum  Towmay  afterwards  enjoyed  this  honour  -, 
Camaracum  Cambray  may  also  be  mentioned  amount  them. 

14.  The  Nervicanus  Tractus,  or  coast  of  the  Nervii  Zee/aTt^,  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  ',  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Grudii,  near  Oroede,  the  Gorduni,  Pleu- 
mosii,  Meldi,  near  Meldfelt  (amongst  whom,  according  to  some, 

^  Tacit  Annal.  XII.  27. 

^  Caesar.  BeU.  Gal.  II.  4  ;  IV.  6 ;  V.  24.  28  ;  VI.  5.  31.  32.  34.  35. 
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I  piri  of  the  fleet  was  boilt  with  whicli  Caeiar  invaded  Britain), 
tbe  Levaci,  about  tbe  Liem^  and  tha  Centronei. 

15.  The  Merini*^  were  W*  of  the  Nerviit  and  the  nearest  of  the 
Gallic  tribes^  to  Britain,  from  which  thej  were  eeparated  by  the 
Fretam  QalUcum  The  Strait  of  Dover*  Their  chief  towns  were 
Ottoriacumy  called  afterwards  Bononia,  Baulognef  a  port  and 
itition  for  ebips,  whence  was  one  of  ^e  usnal  passaoes  to  our 
iiland,  the  other  being  from  ItiusPortus"  Wi$9anit  famous  lor 
the  embarkation  of  Csssar :  near  it  is  Ulterior  Portns  CalaUf  and 
io  the  interior  of  the  country  is  Taruenna  Therauenne, 

10*  Tbe  Atrebates  were  S,  of  the  Morini,  in  Artais ;  their  chief 
city  was  liemetacnm,  called  afterwards  Atrebates  Artnu.  The 
Ambiaaiy  aod  Britannii  were  in  the  Western  part  of  Picardy; 
tbeir  chief  eity  was  Samarobriva,  called  afterwards  Ambiani 
Amiens^  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  arms»  and  situated,  as 
its  name  implies,  on  Samara  the  Somme.  To  the  South  of  the 
Ambiani,  also  in  Picardy^  were  the  Bellovaci,  the  bravest  of  the 
BelgflB,  mrlioae  capital  was  Caesaromagus,  or  Bellovaci  Beauvais, 
Below  theee^  last,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Irie  qfFrance,  were 
the  small  tribes  Hassi,  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  the  forest  of 
Jlesy  the  Vadioasses,  with  their  chief  city^  Noeomagus^  or  Yadi- 
caaaea  Fisa,  and  the  Silvanectes,  whose  eity  Augustomagus,  or 
SilYaoectua,  is  now  SenU$. 

17.  To  the  South  of  the  Nenrii,  in  Eastern  Picardyy  were  the 

YeromaQdoi ;  their  chief  town  was  Augusta  8*  QuetUin ;   the 

Isara  Oite  ran  through  their  country  into  the  Seim  near  Paris. 

Farther  inland,  about  Axona*^  the  Aisne^  and  in  the  N.  of  Cham* 

pagne^  were  the  Remi'^  (sumamed  Fcederati),  who,  for  their 

services  to  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  were  elevated  to 

the  second  rank  among  its  nations,  the  ^dui  being  the  first :  their 

chief  cities  were  Durocortorumy  called  afterwards  Remi,  Mheinu, 

the  metropolis  of  the  provinoe,  where  the  kings  o{ France  are 

crowned,  and  Bibrax  Bih>re.    The  Suessiones  were  strictly  allied 

l^j^  the  Remi,  upon  whose  territory  they  bordered  on  the  West- 
•%  art!  ;  their  cbier  town  was  Augusta,  or  Suessiones  Soiseons. 
Xbe  Catalauni  were  the  Southernmost  people  of  Belgica  Secunda, 
and  inhabited  the  middle  of  Champagne;  their  chief  city  was 
I>aro«3atalaunnm,  or  Catalauni,  Chalons^  on  Matrona  the  Mame. 

18.  Bblgica  Prima  was  E.  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  8.  of 
Oermania  Secnnda ;  it  comprehended  tne  province  of  Lorraine^ 
urisli  parts  of  Luxemburg  and  Trevee^  or  about  10,800  square 
milea.  Its  Northern  ]>art,  on  each  side  of  tlie  MoeeUej  was 
inhabited  by  the  TrsTeri",  a  powerful  people,  and  the  most  illus* 
trioos  of  the  Belgae,  laying  claim  to  German  origin.  Their 
cliief  city  was  Augusta,  call^  latterly  Treveri  2Vere»,  a  Roman 


»  Virg,  jBn.  VIII.  727. 
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colony,  the  metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima,  and  the  residence  of 
several  emperors  whilst  defending  this  frontier  of  Gaul. 

19.  Rigodulam  Rwl,  where  Julian  concladed  a  peace  with  the 
Franks,  Antonacum  Andemachf  one  of  the  50  forts  huilt  by 
DroBus  on  the  Rhine,  and  Ambiatinus  Vicns  Capelle,  the  birth- 
place of  Caligula,  according  to  some,  were  also  in  their  territory : 
the  two  last  being  in  Germania  Prima,  into  which  the  possessions 
of  the  Treveri  likewise  extended.  There  wore  several  small  rivers 
amongst  the  Treveri,  whiob  ran  into  the  Moselle ;  the  principal  of 
these  were  Saravns  the  Sarre,  Lesura"  lAesery  and  Sura  Sure. 
The  Caeresi  were  a  petty  tribe,  probably  cantoned  near  the  Chiers. 
The  Mediomatrici  were  S.  of  the  Treveri,  in  the  N.  £.  part  of 
Lorraine ;  their  chief  city  was  Divodurum,  called  afterwards 
Mediomatrici  and  Metis  Metz^  on  the  Moselle.  Adjoining  them, 
on  the  West,  were  the  Yerodunenses,  also  in  Lorraine^  whose 
chief  town  was  Yerodunnm  Verdun^  on  the  Meuse ;  and  farther 
South,  in  the  same  province,  were  the  Leuci'^  the  Southernmost 
people  of  Belgica  Prima,  much  commended  for  their  skill  in 
darting  and  shooting ;  their  principal  town  was  Tullum  Toul^  on 
the  Moselle. 

20.  Germania  Prima,  was  East  of  Beleica  Prima,  and  com- 
prehended the  Northern  part  of  Alsace^  wim  the  Western  parts  of 
the  Palatinate  and  Maynx,  including  about  4,300  square  miles. 
In  its  N.  part  were  the  Caracates,  whose  chief  city  was  Mogon- 
tiacum  Maynz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Msenus  ifayn,  and  the 
Rhenus  Rhine  \  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Germania  Prima,  and 
the  place  where  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  Mammsea 
were  murdered.  To  the  S.  of  these  were  the  Van^ones  '',  whose 
chief  town  was  Borbetomagus,  or  Vangiones  Worms,  and  the 
Nemetes'*,  whose  capital  was  Noviomagus,  called  afterwards 
Nemetes  Speyer;  Alta  Ripa  Altripp^  and  TabemsB  Rhenanse 
Rheittzabem  were  also  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  people.  The 
Triboci  were  the  last  neople  of  Germania  Prima  to  the  Southward, 
and  inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  Alsace;  their  chief  *^ 
was  Argentoratum  Strasbourg ^  near  which  Julian  defeated  tne 
Alemanni.  The  Vangiones,  ^metes,  and  Triboci,  were  Germans, 
who  passed  over  the  Mhine  into  GauL 

21.  Maxima  Sequanobux  contained  about  18,700  square  miles, 
in  the  Southern  part  o£  Alsacey  Franche  Comtiy  and  the  Western 
part  of  Switzerland.  In  its  N.  part  were  the  Rauraci,  whose 
chief  towns  were  Basilia  Basely  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Rhsne, 
and  Augusta  Basel  Augst^  a  Roman  colony,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Sequani  *^  inhabited 
the  W.  part  of  the  province ;  thejr  were  one  of  the  most  powerftd 
people  of  Gaul,  whose  territory,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  extended  to 
the  Rhine.  Their  principal  city  was  Vesontio  Besanfon,  the 
metropolis  of  Maxima  Sequanorum,  situated  on,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by,  Dubis  the  Bouhs;  this  river  rises  in  Vocetios 

»  Atuon.  Idyl.  X.  365.  ^  Lucan.  I.  424. 

«  Luean.  I,  431.  » Id.  419.  »  Mart.  IV.  ep.  1». 
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Moantainsy  and  flows  into  the  Arar  Saone^  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  joining  the  Shane  near  I^ans.  The  remainder  of 
Maxima  Seananomm  was  inhabited  by  the  Helyetii,  so  distin- 
gniahed  for  tneir  bravery'*. 

2d«  The^  were  divided  into  fonr  pagi,  or  cantons,  two  of  which 
were,  Urbigenns  Pagns,  and  Tignrinns  Pagus;  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  iirom  Urba  Orbe^  at  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel^  and  the  latter 
appellation  appears  still  to  exist  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  The  Tugeni 
are  supposed  to  have  constituted  a  third  pagus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tugium  Zug^  whilst  the  Ambrones,  near  Bmnnenj  and 
the  Lake  of  Lucemey  may  have  completed  the  number.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  Helvetii,  were  Turicum  Zurich^  Aventicum 
Avenclie^  their  capital,  and  a  Roman  colony,  and  Colonia£questris, 
or  Noviodunum  Niofh  where  the  £quites  Limitanei  were  settled 
by  Caesar. 

■ 

LUQDUNEN8I8  VEL  CELTICA. 

2d.  Lugdunensis,  or  Celtica  as  it  was  also  called,  was  the  third 
in  size  amongst  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul,  and  contained 
49,000  square  miles :  it  was  subdivided  into  Lugdunensis  Prima, 
Secunda,  Tertia,  and  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 

24.  The  Armoricanus  Tractus  was  a  general  name  given  to  the 
sea-coast  of  Gaul ;  it  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  shores  of 
Logdnnensis  Secunda  and  Tertia,  the  adjoining  coast  of  Bel^ica 
Secunda  being  then  called  Nervicanus  Tractus;  but,  at  last, 
Britany  alone  was  called  Armorica*  The  appellation  Saxonicum 
littus,  has  been  already  stated  to  have  been  applied  to  parts  of 
the  coasts  of  Belgica  and  Lugdunensis,  from  their  being  exposed 
to  the  robberies  of  the  Saxon  pirates. 

25.  Lugdunensis  Skcunda  was  the  most  Northern  division  of 
Lugdunensis,  and  comprehended  Normandy y  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Ide  of  France ;  it  contained  about  8,900  square  miles,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  following  people.  The  Caleti  on  the  coast,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Juliobona  LtUebonne,  and  Carocotinum  HarfleuTy 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^  higher  up  which  river  were  the 
Veliocasses,  with  their  city  Rotomagus  Rouen^  the  metropolis  of 
the  province. 

26.  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  the  Lexovii,  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  their  city  Noviomagus,  called  afterwards 
Lexovii  Lieieux;  the  Viducasses,  whose  cognominal  citv  was  at 
Vieux^  on  Olina  the  Ome ;  the  Bajocasses,  who  have  lefl  their 
name  in  Bayeux  Arsegenns ;  and  the  Unelli,  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Normanmf^  whose  chief  towns  were  Crociatonum  Valogney 
Coriallum  Oouril  near  the  famous  harbour  Cherhourgy  and  Con- 
stantia  Cautance.  To  the  W.  of  the  Unelli,  in  the  Oceauus 
BritannionSy  were  the  islands  Riduna  Aldemey,  Sarnia  Otiernsey^ 
and  Caesarca  Jersey,  belonging  to  the  Britisli,    The  Abrincatui 


n  C96wr.  BcU.  Gall.  1. 1.  8.  12.  26.  29.— Tacit.  Hbt  I.  67.     Dc  Mor.  Germ. 
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were  S.  of  the  Unelli ;  their  chief  town  was  Ineenaor  Abrincatai 
Avranches;  to  the  E.  of  them  were  the  Saii,  wiu  their  cognominal 
oitj  SeeZf  and  the  Aulerci  EburoviceSy  wbo§e  chief  town  was 
Mediolanunii  called  afterwards  Eburovices  Evrewc* 

27.  LuoouiTEiisis  Tertia,  was  the  Westernmost  division  of 
Celtica,  and  comprehended  the  modern  provinces  of  BriUmyt 
Mainej  Anjouy  and  Towraine^  including  a  superficial  extent  of 
16,800  square  miles.  The  Osismii  dwelled  in  the  North  Western 
partof  ^rt^any ;  in  their  territory  were  Vorganium,  or  Osismii 
CarhaiXt  and  Brivates  Portus,  now  well  known  as  the  harbour 
of  Brest ;  off  their  Western  coast  were  the  Isles  Uzantis  Uskanif 
and  Sena*%  or  Siambis  The  SavnUy  which  last  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  certain  priestesses. 

S8.  The  Agnotes  were  a  small  tribe,  who  dwelled  in  the 
Northern  territory  of  the  Osismii ;  their  name  seems  still  pre- 
served  in  the  district  of  Ack  and  the  port  of  Aber-vrack.  Tht 
Coriosopiti  were  S.  of  the  Osismii ;  and  farther  along  the  coast 
were  the  Yeneti,  famed  for  their  skill  and  power  at  sea,  whose 
country  Caesar  calls  Venetia.  Their  chief  towns  were  Dariorigum, 
called  afterwards  Veneti  Vannes^  near  Yindana  Portus  Morbikan, 
and  Durerie  Mieux  on  Herius  the  Vilaine.  Off  the  coast  of  the  Ve- 
neti  were  the  isles  Vendilis  BeWisle,  and  Siata  Houat,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  others  near  them,  were  called  Yencticas.  The 
Curiosolites  were  £.  of  the  Osismii,  and  N.  of  the  Yeneti^  their 
chief  town  was  Reginea  Erquy,  The  Redones  inhabited  the 
N.  E.  part  of  Britany ;  their  name  is  still  traced  in  Rennes^  for- 
merly Known  as  Condate  or  Redones.  The  Namnetes  dwelled  8. 
of  them;  about  the  mouth  of  the  Loire^  on  which  river  was  their 
city  Condivicnum  or  Namnetes  Nante$,  To  the  East  of  them,  in 
AnjoO;  were  the  Andecavi  or  Andes,  with  their  city  Juliomagus, 
afterwards  Andecavi,  Angers^  at  the  junction  of  Meduana*^  the 
Mayenne  with  the  Loire,  Above  them,  in  Mainey  were  the  Arvii, 
whose  city  Yagoritum  is  found  at  Citi  on  the  Ei-ve;  and  farther 
up  were  the  Diablintes  surnamed  Aulerci,  whose  capital  was 
Neodunum,  or  Diablintes  as  it  was  latterly  called,  Jublains.  The 
Aulerci  Cenomanni  were  cantoned  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Maine ; 
their  chief  city  was  Yindinum  or  Suindinum,  called  afterwards 
Cenomanni  Le  Mans ;  through  their  country  ran  Laedus  the  Loir^ 
which  finally  joins  the  Loire,  ^  The  last  people  in  Lugdunensis 
Tertia,  whom  we  have  to  mention,  were  the  Turones  in  Touraine^ 
whose  capital  was  Cassarodunum,  afterwards  Turones  Tours  i  to 
them  also  belonged  Ambacia  Amboise,  on  the  Loire, 

29.  LuGDUNSKsis  QuABTA  vsL  Senonia  Comprehended  the 
Southern  parts  of  Champagne  and  the  Isle  of  France^  OrleanoiSg 
and  the  Northern  part  of  Nivemois,  including  13,600  sijuare 
miles.  The  Camutes  inhabited  the  Western  part  of  the  province  ^ 
their  chief  citv  was  Autricum,  afterwards  Camutes  Chartres,  To 
the  South  of  them  were  the  Aureliani,  who  were  dismembered 
from  them :  their  city  Genabum  still  preserves  the  gentilitious 

»  Mela,  III.  6.  «  Lucm,  I.  438. 
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name  in  Orleans^  it  is  situated  at  the  mat  bend  of  the  Loire, 

To  the  N.  £.  of  the  Carnutesy  in  the  ide  of  France^  were  the 

Parisii,  whose  chief  city  Ltttetia^'y  called  af'terwards  Parisii,  is 

Parts  on  the  8eine^  the  metropolis  of  France.    To  the  South  of 

these»  in  parts  of  Orleanois  and  the  Ide  of  France^  were  the 

Senones^',  remarkable  for  their  bravery^  and  as  giving  name  to 

the  province.  A  colony  of  them  ^'>  under  Brennus,  invaded  Italy, 

and  pillaged  Rome;  they  settled  on  the  Adriatic^  in  the  N.  part 

of  Umbria,  where  one  of  their  towns  received  the  name  Sena,  with 

the  surname  of  Gktllica,  Sinigagliaj  to  distinfj^uieh  it  from  the 

Etruscan  Sena  in  the  same  country  :  their  capital,  and  the  metro* 

polls  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  was  Agedincnm,  afterwards  Senones, 

Sens ;  it  stood  on  Itumna  the  Yonnty  which  flows  into  the  Seine 

near  another  of  their  cities  Melodunam  Melunf  supposed  to  be 

the  same  with  Metiosedum. 

30.  Higher  up  the  same  river  was  Autissiodurum  Awterre^ 
which  seems  at  a  later  period  to  have  been  dismembered  from  the 
Senones,  and  to  have  become  the  chief  town  of  a  particular  tern* 
tory«  The  Easternmost  people  of  the  province  were  the  Tricasses, 
in  Southern  Champagne ;  the  city  Troye$  still  retains  their  name, 
and  is  the  site  of  tneir  capital  Augustooona,  or  Tricasses  as  it  was 
latterly  called.  The  Meldi  were  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  last- 
mentioned  people,  about  the  junction  of  the  Mame  and  Seine ; 
their  chief  town  was  latinum  or  Meldi  Meattx^  on  the  banks  of 
the  former  river. 

81.  LnanuNSKSis  Prima  comprehended  the  South  Eastern 
parts  of  Champagne  and  NivemoiSf  the  Eastern  part  of  Bourbon* 
nois^  the  whole  of  Lyonnoiif  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Burgundy ; 
it  was  the  Southernmost  division  of  Geltica,  and  contained  11,600 
scjuare  miles.  The  Lingones^^  were  its  most  Northerly  inha- 
bitants; they  were  confederates  of  the  Roman?,  and,  together 
with  the  Boii,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  Cispadana ; 
they^  were  reputed  the  fiercest  and  wildest  amongst  the  Oauls. 
Their  chief  city  Andomatunnm,  near  the  source  of  the  Mamey  is 
now  Langree^  a  corruption  of  the  gentilitious  name.  Mosa  Meuee^ 
near  the  springs  of  tne  Meuse,  and  Dibio  Dijon^  were  also  in 
their  territory.  To  the  S.  of  the  Lingones,  in  Burgundy^  were 
the  iBdni,  the  most  famous  people  of  Geltica,  who,  on  account  of 
their  old  alliance  with  the  Romans,  were  admitted  into  the  Se- 
nate, and  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  people  of  Gaul.  The 
Mandubii,  Boii,  Bituriges  Cubi,  Aulerci  Brannovices,  Insubres, 
and  Seeusiani,  were  all,  at  one  time,  under  the  protection  of  this 
powerful  and  wealthy  people.  Their  chief  cities  were,  Bibracte, 
called  afterwards  Auguetodunum  Autun^  where  the  nobility  of 
Gaul  were  instruoted  m  literature ;  Alesia  ^  Aliee  8*  Reyne,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Mandubii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Her- 

«>  Cesar.  BeU.  GaU.  VI.  3  ;  YII.  58.— Ammian.  XV.  27. 
«  Ciaudian,  in  Ruf,  I.  133.  **  Juv.  Sat.  VIII.  234. 

^  Lib.  XIV.  ep.  159.    See  alao  note  19^  ti^s. 
**  Cmmr,  BeU.  GaU.  VII.  62.— Ftf/I.  Paeire,  IL  47. 
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cules,  on  his  return  from  Iberia,  but  more  memorable  for  the  sieee 
it  sustained  against  Cssar ;  and  Noviodunum,  or  Nevimum  Ne- 
vers,  on  the  Loire, 

32.  To  the  south  of  this  town,  between  the  rivers  Elaver  AUier 
and  Loire,  in  eastern  Bourbonnois,  was  the  territory  ceded  by 
the  -ffidui  to  the  Boii  after  Cuesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetii, 
whom  the  Boii  had  joined  on  their  incursion  into  the  Ronaan 
province,  and  contiguous  to  whom,  beyond  the  Rhine,  they  origi- 
nally dwelled.  Matisco  Macon,  on  the  Saone,  was  also  reckoned 
to  the  -^dui.  The  Insubres  were  a  small  peo[>le  W.  of  Lyons^  a 
colony  of  whom  passed  the  Alps,  and  there  built  the  city  Medio- 
lanum,  Milan,  calling  it  after  die  petty  town  Mediolanum,  S.  Lau- 
rent, which  they  had  here  deserted. 

38.  8.  of  the  ^dui  were  the  Segusiani  in  Lyonnois;  tbeir  chief 
city  was  Lugdunum  Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and 
Mhone. 

84.  Under  Augustus,  Munatius  Plancus  here  assembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  AUobroges;  it  became  subsequently  a  powerful  place,  the 
metropolis  of  Lugdunensis,  the  second  city  in  Gaul  (Narbo 
Martins  Narhonne  being  the  first),  and  the  place  where  the 
governors  of  the  whole  country  resided.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
was  born  here.  Ara  Lugdunensis^,  in  the  centre  of  Lyons,  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  60  cities  of  Gaul,  where 
Caligula  afterwards  instituted  games  and  prize  orations  *^.  The 
last  people  of  the  Lugdunensis  whom  it  remains  to  notice,  are  the 
Ambarri ;  they  dwelled  N.  of  Lugdunum,  on  the  Saone,  in  the 
South  Eastern  extremity  of  Burgundy. 

AQUITANIA. 

S5.  Aquitania^',  or  South  Western  Gaul,  was  the  second  in  size 
amongst  the  four  great  divisions,  and  contained  62,600  square 
miles;  it  was  subdivided  into  Aquitania  Prima,  Aquitania 
Secunda,  and  Novempopulana.  It  gave  name  to  the  JBay  of 
Biscay,  thence  called  Sinus  Aquitanicus. 

86.  Aquitania  Prima,  the  Easternmost  of  these  divisions, 
comprehended  the  provinces  of  Berri,  W.  Bourbonnois,  La 
Marche,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  E.  Ouienne,  and  that  part  of 
Languedoc  which  is  W.  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains ;  in  all,  about 
24,300  square  miles.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  were 
the  Bituriges  ^,  or  Bituriges  Cubi,  as  they  were  also  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Bituriges  Yivisci,  in  Berri ;  before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ceesar,  they  seem  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
most  powcrftil  people  in  the  country,  being  governed  by  a  king, 
and  dictatiiig  to  the  rest  of  Celtica.  Their  chief  city  was  Avaricum, 
afterwards  Bituriges  Bourges,  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  Prima* 
The  Lemovices  were  cantoned  to  the  S.  W.  of  these,  in  Limousin ; 


^  Juv,  Sat,  I.  44.  «  Id,  XV.  110. 
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they  bave^  left  their  name  in  the  city  Idmoges,  formerlj  called 
Anguatoritum.  East  of  the  LemoYices,  in  Auvergney  were  the 
Arverni*®,  a  brave  and  powerfal  people,  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Trojans  5  their  chief  cities  were  Augustone- 
metaxn»  afterwards  Aryemi  ClermanU  and  Gergovia  Mont 
Oergoiey  mrhicli  so  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  Csesar  "• 

87.  The  Vellaviy  Cnibali,  and  Cadnrci,  were  at  one  time  de- 
pendent on  the  Anremi,  whose  qaarrels  with  the  ^dui  furnished 
one  of  the   canses  that  drew  the  Roman  arms  into  Ghinl.    The 
Cambiovicenses  were  an  insignificant  people  in  La  Marchet  be- 
tween the  Arvemi  and  Bitnriges  Cnbi.    Sooth  of  the  Arvemi,  in 
LaawuedoCf  were  the  Vellayiy  with  their  town  Revessio,  or  Yellayi 
8,  Paulieny  and  the  Gabali'%  whose  chief  city  Anderitnm,  took 
the  name  of  the  people^  and  is  now  called  JavoU :  it  was  near  the 
source  of  Triobns,  the  Tmeyrej  which  flows  into  the  Oltis  Lot^ 
and  this  last  joins  the  Oaranne,    In  the  southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince,  in  JS.  GhUennef  were  the  Ruteni  ^%  whose  chief  city  was 
Se^odunnm,  called  latterly  Ruteni  Rodez,  and  the  Cadurci,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Diyona,  or  Cadurci,  on  Oltis  the  Lot^  and  Uxel- 
lodunum  Le  Puy  cPIssolu:   this  last  was    on    Duranius   the 
I^ardogne^  which  enters  the  Oaranne  below  Bordeaux^  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  siege  which  it  sustained  against  Ciesar,  beings 
the  last  place  in  (3aul  which  held  out  against  nim.    The  Ruteni, 
in  a  preceding  age,  were  reckoned  to  the  proyinoe  Narbonensis ; 
a  dismembered  body  of  tJiem,  in  the  Sontnern  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, were  called  Ruteni  Proyinciales :  their  chief  city  Albiga 
JLlbyy  was  on  Tamis,'^  the  Taruj  a  branch  of  the  Oaronne.   A  part 
of  the  Cadurci  bore  the  epithet  Eieutheri. 

88.  Aqvitania  Secunda,  lying  between  Aquitania  Prima  and 
the  JBay  ofJBueay^  comprehended  parts  of  Britany  and  Anjou  8. 
of  the  Jiiver  Loire ;  Poitou^  AuniSt  Saintongef  AngoumoUj  and 
the  Western  part  of  Chtienney  and  included  17^500  square  miles. 
The  Pictonesy  or  Pictayi,  an  extensive  tribe  in  the  N.  of  the  pro- 
vince about  PoitoUy  possessed  the  city  Limonum,  or  Pictavi 
JPaiHers,  South  of  them,  in  Baintongef  were  the  San  tones  ^'^  with 
their  cities  Icniisna  AngouUmCy  and  Mediolanum,  afterwards 
San  tones  SainteSy  on  Caran  tonus  the  CharentCy  which  enters  the 
sea  opposite  Uliarus  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  Bituriges  Vivisci,  S. 
of  the  Santones  in  the  Western  part  of  Outenne^  were  strangers  in 
Aquitania,  and  did  not  unite  themselves  with  its  inhabitants;  to 
them  belonged  Burdigala^  Bordeaux^  on  the  Oaronney  the 
metropolis  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Ansonius. 

89.  The  Petrooorii,  who  have  left  their  name  in  their  city 
Vesunna  JPeriffueuXy  and  the  Nitiobriges,  whose  city  Aginnum, 
on  the  Garonne  J  is  now  called  Ageuy  were  the  last  people  of 


»  Lucan.  I.  427.  "  C«nr.  B«ll.  Gall.  Yll.  34,  ei  teq, 

«  Sidim.  Apoll.  Carm,  XXIV.  23.  *»  Luean,  I,  402, 

•«  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm,  XXIV.  45.  ^  Luean,  I.  422. 

»  A^uon.  in  Urh,  XIV.  40. 
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Aquitania  Seounda,  towards  the  South  East.  The  small  tribe 
AgeshiateSy  whose  name  seems  to  exist  in  Aizenaij  were  cantoned 
in  PoitoUf  near  Secor  Portns  Les  Sables  cPOlanne*  Antros  was 
a  little  low  island,  at  the  month  of  the  Garonne^  where  now 
stands  the  Tour  de  Cardauan;  adjacent  to  it,  in  JUedoc^were  the 
Meduli. 

40.  NowMPOPuijLiiA  was  the  third  and  Southernmost  province 
of  Aqnitania,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  territory  of  the 
Aqnitani  in  the  earlier  division  of  Gaul.  Its  name  implies  that  it 
was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  nine  principal  nations ;  many  others 
may,  however,  be  traced.  It  comprehended  the  provmces  of 
Ooicony  and  Bearjij  including  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
10,700  square  miles.  The  principal  people  were  the  SotJates, 
whose  town,  Oppidum  Sotiatum,  is  now  8o$ ;  the  Elnsates,  whose 
city  Elusa^^  Eauze^  was  the  metropolis  of  the  ])rovince;  the 
Ausci,  traces  of  whose  name  may  be  seen  in  Auehf  the  site  of 
their  city  Climberris,  or  Augusta,  as  it  was  afterwards  called ; 
and  the  TarbelU^  whose  chief  city  was  Aquse  AugustSB  Tarbel* 
Hcsb"  Acqs^  on  Aturis  the  Adour:  at  the  mouth  of  this  last  river 
was  Lapurdum  Bayonne, 

41.  Besides  these,  we  may  notice  in  the  North  Western  part  of 
the  province  the  Boii,  whose  cognominal  town  is  now  La  Tute 
deiueh;  the  Belendi,  near  J3tf/in;  the  Yasates,  whose  cu>iial 
was  Cossio,  afterwards  Yasates  Bazas;  the  Oscjuidates  Cam- 

Sestres ;  and  the  Cocosates,  whose  town  Cooosa  is  supposed  to 
are  stood  at  Le  Vignac.  The  Sibutzates  were  at  Saubussej  near 
Bay(mne\  East  of  tnem,  at  Monmn^  yrere  the  Monesi;  and  fiur- 
ther  North,  lay  the  Tarusates.  Advancing  to  the  Pyrenus,  we 
find  the  Sibyllates  in  the  ValUe  de  Souli ;  the  Osquidates  Mon- 
tani,  in  the  ralUe  cFOssau ;  the  Bigerrones,  with  their  town  Tarba 
Tarbes;  the  Camponi  in  the  FedUe  de  Campan;  the  Onobusatee 
in  Nibaussan ;  the  Tornates  at  Tourtuu ;  and  the  Convense,  who 
were  Pyreniean  robbers  and  fugitive  slaves,  assembled  there  by 
Pompey  on  his  return  from  the  Sertorian  war:  the  Garumni, 
near  the  springs  of  the  Qaronne^  and  the  Consoranni,  near  8U 
Lizier^  were  the  last  people  in  this  part  of  the  province.  The 
N.  E.  corner  of  Oascony  was  inhabited  by  the  Garites  and  the 
Laotorates,  whose  city  Lactora  is  now  Lectaure. 

NARBOKENSIS. 

48.  Narbonensis,  or  South  Eastern  Gaul,  was  the  smallest  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  country,  and  contained  81,200 
square  miM ;  it  was  subdivided  into  I^arbonensis  Prima,  Nar- 
bonensis Secunda,  Yiennensis,  Alpes  Graiss  et  Penninee,  and 
Alpes  Maritimse* 

43.  Alpes  Geaijb  bt  Pxnninjb  was  the  Northernmost  of  these 
subdivisions,  and  obtained  its  name  from  those  Alps  which  formed 
its  Eastern  boundary :  it  comprehended  the  VcJais,  a  corruption 
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of  Yallia  Pennina,  and  the  Eastern  part  of  Savoy^  including  a 
safMvficial  extent  of  about  8,800  square  miles.  Ii  was  through 
this  province,  and  over  the  Alpis  Oraia  LittU  8t.  Bernard^  that 
Hannibal  passed  into  Italj.  Savoy  \a  a  corrupted  form  of  8a« 
paudia,  a  district  which,  though  now  much  contracted  in  ils 
limits,  once  extended  from  the  ZaAs  ofNeufchaUU  amongst  the 
Helvetii,  to  OrenobUf  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 

44*  The  proyince  of  Alpes  GraisB  et  Pennino  was  inhabited  by 
the  following  people:  the  Yiberi,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
VaUnif  about  the  springs  of  the  Mhane}  the  Seduni,  lower  down 
the  same  river  towanb  Bum^  which  maintains  some  traces  of 
their  name ;  the  Yeragri,  whose  capital  was  Octodurus  Martignv ; 
the  Nautnates  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  the  Centrones,  whose  city 
Darantasia  Moutiers  de  Tarantaue,  was  the  metropolis  of  tfale 
province ;  the  Medulli,  on  the  Arc^  a  branch  of  the  Isara  IsSre ; 
and  the  Oaroceli,  who  inhabited  the  Alpine  traot  between  Mount 
Oenevre  and  Motmt  Iseran,  extending  into  the  Provincia  Cisal- 
pina,  where  Ocelnm,  one  of  tlieir  cities,  is  now  found  in  Usseau* 
46.  YiBirifSNSis  comprehended  the  Western  parts  of  Savoy ^ 
Dauphmyf  and  Provence,  with  the  Comtaty  Orange^  and  the 
Nortn  Eastemcomer  of  Zon^ru^^^;;  in  all,  about  10,000  square 
miles.  The  Allobroges**  inhabited  its  Northern  part;  the  suc- 
cour which  they  gave  to  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Saljes,  and 
their  hostilities  against  the  ^dui,  drew  upon  them  the  anger  of 
the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  finally  conquered.  They  are 
much  commended  for  their  fidelity;  their  ambassadors,  though 
allured  by  great  offers  to  join  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Bcorned 
them,  and  finally  discovered  it  to  Cicero*^  Their  principal  city 
was  Yienna'*  Vienne^  on  the  Rhonst  the  opulent  metropolis  of 
the  province  to  whidh  it  gave  name ;  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
the  place  to  whieh  king  Archelaus,  sumamed  Herod,  was  banished 
by  Augustus  for  his  cruelties. 

46.  Their  territory  was  bounded  in  a  general  way  b^  the  Rhone 
and  Isirej  and  hence  called  Insula  AUobrogum.  In  it  were  also 
Geneva  OenevOf  at  the  exit  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lahe  of 
Chneva\  and  Cularo,  called  Gratianopolis,  after  the  emperor 
Oratian,  Qrenoble  on  the  I$^e :  near  tne  latter  city,  about  Le 
Bourg  d'  Oysans^  which  retains  their  name,  were  the  Uceni.  On 
the  Southern  bank  of  the  Rhone  was  Murus  Csesaris,  built  by 
Csesar,  to  shut  out  the  Helvetii  from  the  Roman  province ;  it 
extended  from  Geneva  Westward,  for  19  Roman  miles,  as  far  as 
Mount  du  Waehe.  South  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  Yocontii  *', 
whose  city  Dea  is  now  Die;  and  the  Segalauni,  with  their  city 
Yalentia  Valence^  which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  stood  upon 
the  Rhone,  Lower  down  the  river  were  the  Tricastini  '*,  and  on 
its  Western  side,  the  Helvii.  Arausio  Orange^  and  Avenio 
Avignon^  both  Roman  colonies,  were  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cavares,  who  were  cantoned  in  the  Comiat :  the  latter  city  was 
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near  the  janotion  of  the  Druentia  Durance  with  the  Rhone. 
South  of  the  Cavares,  in  Provence,  were  the  Salyes^  a  branch  of 
the  Ligures,  who  extended  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Alpg^ 
and  from  the  Jtiver  Durance  to  the  sea.  Their  more  immediate 
territory  was,  however,  comprised  within  narrower  bounds,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  describing  Narbonensis  Secnnda. 

47.  The  Ligares'%  Lieyes,  or  Lignstini  extended  from  the 
Amo  to  the  months  of  the  JRhone,  and  in  an  earlier  age,  as  &r 
West  as  Iberia :  those  West  of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called 
Gallo-Ligyes»  whilst  such  as  inhabited  the  mountains  themselTCS, 
were  termed  Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati.  They  were  probably 
of  Celtic  ori^n. 

48.  The  city  Arelate'^  ArleSf  on  the  Mhone^  became,  in  the 
course  of  time,  superior  to  all  others  in  the  province.  It  was 
a  iavourite  place  ot  resort  for  the  Romans,  and  so  greatly  orna- 
mented, as  to  have  been  styled  Oallula  Roma :  it  was  hither  that 
the  emperor  Honorius  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Praetorian  pre- 
fecture of  Gaul,  when  Augusta  Treverorum  was  no  longer  fli>le, 
from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  to  maintain  this  distinction. 
To  the  South  East  of  the  city  were  the  Gampi  Lapidei  Plain  of 
La  Crau,  the  monument  of  the  battle  fought  between  Hercules 
and  the  two  sons  of  Neptune.  The  territory  of  the  Massilienses 
seems  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Grsecia ;  their  chief  city 
was  Massilia*'  MurmUes,  a  sea-port  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of 
Gallicus  Sinus  the  Ouy^^  of  Lyons,  founded  b.  c.  689,  by  the 
PhocsBans,  who  were  cfiiven  from  their  country  by  the  hard 
conditions  of  Harpagus,  who  was  besieging  their  city**:  it  was 
much  famed  for  its  commerce  and  strength,  out  more  particularlj 
for  its  learning  and  politeness  of  manners. 

49.  Narbonensis  Secunda  comprehended  part  of  Western 
Dawphiny,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Provence ;  it  contained 
4>000  Bouare  miles. 

50.  Tne  Roman  colony  Apta  Julia  Apt,  was  on  the  little  river 
Aucalo  Caulon,  which  runs  mto  the  Durance ;  a  few  miles  N.  of 
it  was  Mons  Seleucus  Batie  Monsaleon^  where  the  tyrant  Mag* 
nentius  was  defeated  by  Constantins.  The  AlbicBci  or  Reii,  snr- 
named  Apollinares,  from  their  worship  of  Apollo,  were  on  the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  Durance-,  their  chief  city  was  AlbioBce  or 
Reii  Riez. 

61.  The  Salyes,  in  their  more  confined  extent,  inhabited  chiefly 
the  environs  of  Aquae  Sextise  Aix,  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda,  and  a  Roman  colony,  founded  by  Sextius  Caivinus, 
after  subduing  the  Salyes.  It  was  here  also  that  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Marins, 
B.  G.  102. 

62.  The  Commoni  dt^elled  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  stretching 
from  the  territory  of  the  Massilienses  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Argentius  Aryens,  where  was  Forum  Julii  Frefus,  their 
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chief  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  province  \  it  wm  a  Roman 
colonjy  and  was  snmamea  ClaBsica,  from  iS^  fleet,  which  nsed  to 
he  stationed  in  its  excellent  port,  to  defend  the  coasts  of  GknL 
Telo"^  Martins  Toulon^  was  also  in  their  territory,  off  which  lay 
the  StoechadeB**  Hieres.  The  Stcechades  Minores  Rat<meau  and 
Pomegucy  were  two  small  islands  opposite  Massilia ;  near  them 
was  Immadra  Ide  de  JUaire,  To  the  East  of  the  Common!  were 
the  Oxybii  and  Deciates*  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Provence :  to  the 
former  belonged  Athenopolis  Napoule^  and  to  the  latter  Antipolis 
AntibeSf  both  founded  hy  the  Massilienses. 

63.  Alpes  Maritimjb,  so  called  irom  those  Alps  which  formed 
its  Eastern  boundary,  comprehended  parts  of  Js.  Provence  and 
Dauphtny^  with  the  county  of  Nice,  including  about  3,000  square 
miles.  The  Caturiges  inhabited  its  Northern  part ;  their  chief 
cities  were  Caturiges  Chorgee^  and  Ebrodunum  JEhnhrun,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  Brigantio  Brian^an^  and  Yapincum 
Oapj  were  also  in  their  territory. 

64.  The  Edenates  were  cantoned  near  Seynef^  S.  of  which  were 
Dinia  DignCy  and  Sanitium  8enez.  The  Ectini  dwelled  about 
the  TineOf  which  flows  into  the  Varus  Var;  E.  of  the  latter  river, 
on  the  coast,  was  Nicsea  Nice,  founded  by  the  Massilienses,  in 
memory  of  a  victory  which  they  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood, 
over  the  ligurians ;  it  was  the  last  Gallic  city  towards  Italy. 

56.  Nabbohensis  Prima  answers,  in  a  general  way,  to  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  contained  10,900  square  miles.  The  Vole®  Areco- 
mici,  who  seem  at  one  time  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Mlione, 
inhabited  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province ;  tneir  capital  was 
Nemausus  Niemes,  a  flourishing  city,  situated  about  10  miles  to 
the  right  of  the  Rhone. 

66.  Amongst  their  other  towns  we  may  remark  Luteva,  or 
Fonun  Neronis  Lod^ve^  Latara  Lattesj  near  Montpellierj  and 
Forum  Domitii  Po%Lisany  giving  name  to  the  Via  Domitia ;  this 
road,  the  continuation  of  the  via  Aurelia,  leading  from  Italy, 
crossed  the  Rhone  at  Tarasco  TarascoUy  passed  through  Nemau- 
sus and  Narbo  Martins,  and  conductea  to  Carthago  Nova  in 
SpaxTi* 

67.  The  Volcse  Tectosages,  who  inhabited  the  Western  part  oi 
the  province,  were  a  brave  and  powerfal  people ;  some  ot  them 
migrated  into  Oermanyy  and  settled  near  the  Hercynian  forest ; 
others  passed  into  Pannonia,  and  others  again  into  Oalatia.  They 
were  amongst  those  Gauls,  who,  under  Brennus,  attacked  Rome, 
and  they  were  afterwards  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Their  chief  city  was  Narbo 
Narhonney  surnamed  Martins  from  the  Legio  Martia,  a  colony 
led  there  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province, 
and  of  all  Gaul,  and  was  situated  on  a  canal  leading  from  Ataz 
the  Atide  into  Rubresns  Lake  Etang  de  8igean.  The  Atax  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  running  past  Carcase  Carcassonney  enters 
the  Chdf  ofZyons.  Tolosa^  ToulotAse,  on  the  Oaronne,  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Tolosates,  who  inhabited  the  country  around 
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it ;  it  was  also  called  Palladia,  from  literature  being  there  greatly 
cultivated^  and  contained  a  temple  of  Minenra,  wnich  Senriiiua 
Caepio  plundered* 

68.  The  Tasconi  were  in  the  N.  W*  comer  of  Languedoc^  and 
farther  East,  near  the  Agautf  were  the  Umbranicl  The  Tarns* 
conienses,  who  have  left  their  name  in  Tara$eonf  near  the  P^^ 
reneeSf  and  the  Sardones,  in  the  S.  £•  eztremitj  of  the  province, 
ai«  the  last  people  whom  we  have  to  mention.  The  principal 
cities  of  the  latter  were  Ruscino  Tour  de  MousHUonf  a  Roman 
colony  on  Telis  the  TetOf  and  lUiberis  Elnet  called  afterwards 
Helena,  from  the  mother  of  Constantine,  whose  son  Constans  was 
here  murdered  by  Magnentius.  Lower  down  the  coast  was  Por- 
tus  Veneris  Port  Venaref  where  stood  a  temple  of  Venus,  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  not  far  o£P,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  same  mountain,  at  BMegarde^  was  Tropsea  Pompeii, 
erected  by  Pompey  after  having  finished  the  war  in  Spain  against 
Sertorius. 

59.   FBANCE. 

The  Empire  of  France  is  bounded  on  the  S.  bv  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  last  separate  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Smin ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  EngliJi  Channel^  the  Kingdom  oiBelgiumy  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembura\  on  the  £.  by  the  Oertnan 
States^  the  Republic  ot  Smtzerlana^  and  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  includes,  together  with  Corsica^ 
160,300  square  miles,  and  in  1827  contained  81,851,500  inhabi* 
tants;  increased  in  1851  to  85,781,628.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1703,  France  was  composed  of  32  great  provinces,  varying  much 
from  each  other,  both  in  their  extent,  and  the  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  to  them :  il  is  now,  including  the  Island  of  Corsica^ 
divided  into  86  departments,  generally  named  after  the  rivers 
which  run  through  them ;  the v  are  similar  to  each  other  in  size, 
and  their  chief  town  is  generally  in  the  centre. 

60.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  provinces  and 
departments,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population 
of  the  latter: 


Deportineittfl. 

PopvJalloii 
IB  1801. 

Cbief  Towni. 

PopnUtiott  In 

ProvlncM. 

1887. 

lS4«to 
1851  .• 

Handore 

Artoie  •       -       • 

Pioardv 

Nonmand^  -     -< 
ieleefPmnce  •i 

The  North    •       - 
Pae  de  Calah 
Sonme  • 

Loteer  Sekte- 
Onhadite 
La  Manehe  - 
Orm      ... 
Sure      ... 

0<M        -         .         . 

Aiene     • 

SeineandOiee 

Seine     -       -       . 
Seine  and  Mame  - 

1,166,880 
008,004 
570,041 

708,000 
401,810 
000,688 
480,804 
410,777 

400,007 

471,608 

1,488,000 

040,078 

UUe  .       •       . 

A^rae 

Amtene 

Roven 

Caen  - 

St.L6       -       . 

Alenfon     - 

JSoreem 

Reotteaie   * 
Laon^ 

rereaUlee  -      - 
PaHe        -       • 
Melun 

00,800 
28.800 
48,0«0 

00,000 
90,800 

0,000 
14,100 

0,700 

18,800 
7,400 

80,800 

880,400 

7,800 

07,770 
80.400 

88,001 

100,000 

00,880 

8,000 

10,877 

7,808 

t8,oao 

8,804 

88,011 

1,008^007 

0/00 
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X#rrtt{tte    • 


MrUmmp 
PwUm 


{ 


{ 
•{ 


AmiM,  SabUange,  ( 
aad  AngeumoU  { 

OrieanoU   -       •< 


Mtrrt  •( 


LtkMareki  - 


Ataaee 


Frun^  Comte  -/ 


Bwrgmtdg 


{ 
■I 

■{ 


Prvtence 


{ 


Popiitetion 
In  Itfl. 


Aritnnu 
Mmmt  - 

Ufpir  Harm 

Jbmim 

MewrthM 
Voffea   - 

JtfajrMiM 
AirfAtf  . 

Maine  and  Loh-9 

100  and  rilain§ 
C6tu  du  Nord 
FHttsigm     » 
Marhihan     • 
Lmeer  L»(re 

VrndHT^ 
TWo  Stivru   - 
Viame  - 

Lower  CharenlU 
ChamntB 

Eyre  and  Loir 
Lehret    - 
LcvreandCker 

Indre  and  Loire 

Cher      .       . 
Jndre     - 

Nlivre  - 

AUier    '       - 

Creuee  - 

Upper  Vimm 
Gerrijce "       • 

FvvdeI}ome 
Cantal  • 

Lomer  Shine 
Upper  JUUne 

Upper  Saene 
Deube   • 
Jwm 

Yemu  ' 
C6te^Or 
Saoneamd  Loire 
Ain        -       . 

Rhone    - 
Loire    • 

leire      . 

Drome  » 
Upper  Atpe  • 

Vaucktee 


Lower  Alpe   - 
Mouthe  qfthe  Rhone 
Var      '       ' 


100^947 

a8»807 
4M^684 
4M,49a 
487,409 

874,306 
478,071 

615,4fiS 

A74.ei8 
OSSyOia 
617,710 
479,171 
98^664 

886,784 
8X8|618 
817,300 

460,8M 
882,018 

3944M 
841,099 
S61,»0t 

818,641 

306,S«I 
271,986 

837,161 

38(^758 

387,075 

819,870 
830,864 

606,807 
883,890 

867,484 
404,147 

847,460 
306,670 
818,300 

361,188 
400,307 
074,730 
873,980 

674,740 
473,068 

608,497 
896,646 
18^038 

364,618 

159,070 
4S8»980 
857,067 


Mexiiru    - 

ChtUene  ewr^Mome 
Tropee 
ChoMmoni  • 

Bar  le  Due 
Metx  - 
iVoncy 
Bpiftal 

Laoal 

Le  Mane    - 

Aftffere 

Rennee 

St.  Rrietuf  • 
Qtdmper 
rannee 
Nantee 

Bourhon-Vendie 
Niort 
Poitiere     - 

La  RoeheUe 
Angoultme" 

Chartree  • 
Orleane  - 
Bleie^       - 

IToure 

Bourpee 
Chaieaurotu 

Neeere 

Moidine     - 

Gmret 

lAmogee  •> 
TMe 

Ctermont'Ferrand 
AuriUac     - 

SIraaAurg  . 
Coknar 

Veeonl 
Beeaneon  - 
Lone  te  Samnier 

Aumrre 
Difen 
Macon 
Bourg 

Lyons 

Montbrleon 

Grenoble    • 
Valence 
Gap  - 

Avignon 

Digne 

Maraeillee 

Dragnignan 


Popuktioo  in 


1837. 


1846  to 
1801. 


-N 


4,900 
13^460 
30,600 

6,000 

13,000 

40,800 

30,100 

8,000 

10,600 
19,500 

80,000 

30,400 
10,000 
10,000 
11,300 
71,700 

3.100 
10,800 
31/100 

11,100 
10,800 

13,700 
40,300 
11,300 

Sl/NN) 

10,000 
11,000 

10,800 

14,000 

3,400 

36,600 
8,000 

30/NM) 
0,600 

49,700 
10,000 

0,300 
38300 

r/wo 

13,300 

33^00 

11,000 

8,400 

160j900 
0,300 

38,100 

10,300 

7,000 

31,300 

4,000 

1104MO 

8,000 


3,817 
18,980 
94,703 

6,118 

13,388 

48,976 

39,061 

8,743 

18,464 
31,020 

30,066 

33,333 
11,383 
9,639 
lli85« 
88,306 

0,300 

16,860 
33^606 

14,136 
16,638 

10,304 
41AM1 
11/133 

37,130 

lOAM 
13,343 

13,700 

IV40 

8,934 

96An4 
10,760 

33/137 
9,897 

83,186 
18,800 

0,941 
34,730 

8,417 

10,969 

36,674 

11,784 

8,863 

300,000 
0,868 

33,337 

10,967 

0,561 

37,738 

3,946 

135,000 

8,774 
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Fra$ue. 


]>0|NurtmeBto. 

PofMlfttion 

Chief  Towns. 

PopQlntloii  ia 

ProTinces. 

IMto 

in  1861. 

i8sr. 

1861. 

' 

Upper  Loire- 

304,016 

Le  Pun      - 

16,000 

U.i9S 

Loxire  .       -       - 

144,706 

Mende        -       - 

6,400 

4,019 

V 

Ardiehe 

880,606 

Prioae 

4,800 

8,903 

•          --        _»     - 

Gard     -       .       . 

408,108 

Niemee       -       - 

30,100 

40,448 

Langutdoc  • 

Herault 

380,380 

MonipeiUer 

36,800 

40,106 

Aude     -       .       - 

988,747 

Carcaeeonne 

17,800 

16,380 

Tarn     -       -       - 

808,078 

AthM  '       '       - 

11/NW 

0,307 

k 

Upper  Garonne    • 

480,7M 

Toulouee    - 

63,300 

83^480 

County  ttf  Foije  • 

Ari^    •       -       . 

S07,486 

Foig  -       -       - 

6,000 

3,414 

iUm$9iU4m  - 

Eaetem  Pproneee  - 

181,966 

Perpignem 

16,400 

101001 

» 

Gironde 

014,887 

Bordeau*  - 

03,600 

100,000 

Dordoffne 

606,788 

Perifiueux  • 

8,000 

10,033 

Lot  and  Garonne 

341,846 

Agen  -       -       - 

19,000 

12,861 

Lot        '       -       - 

290,U4 

(Mhore 

19,400 

10,044 

Guienng^Gatcon^ 

Aoepron        »       • 

904,183 

Rodes 

7,700 

0,176 

Dam  and  Garonne 

837,663 

Montawban 

96,600 

10,930 

Gere      - 

307,470 

Aueh  .       .       - 

10,800 

8.478 

Landee  -       .       - 

809,100 

Mont-de-Marean 

8,100 

0,094 

Upper  Ppreneee    * 

96(^084 

Tarhee 

8,700 

11,038 

B0am  ' 

Juowor  Pffreneee 

440,007 

Pom  -       -       - 

11,800 

13,080 

Cortica 

Coretca 

Total  -   -   - 

980,961 

i/divio      . 

7,700 

0,003 

36,781,028 

61.  The  goyernment  established  in  France  in  1814  was  a 
limited  monarchyy  resembling  in  its  forms  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
later  revolutions  have  re-constituted  the  empire  of  Napoleon.  The 
inhabitants  of  France  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  with  tne  exception 
of  about  1,500,000  Protestants,  and  70,000  Jews :  all  forms  of 
religion,  however,  are  tolerated.  There  are  16  archiepi8cof>aI 
sees  in  France^  viz. :  Besoji^on^  JBordeauXf  Bourgest  Lyontj 
MeiniSf  Taurs^  Aix,  Albi,  Auch^  Avignon,  Camhray^  Paris,  Rouenj 
Sena  and  Auxerre,  Toulouse  and  JNarhonney  of  these  at  present 
tlie  first  six  are  held  by  cardinals ;  and  there  are  besides  66  epis* 
copal  sees.  The  Protestant  churches  have  their  consistories  at 
Paris  and  Straibourg^  the  first  Calvinistic,  the  second  Lutheran  ; 
the  former  have  churches  in  60  departments.  The  faculty  of 
Theology  has  six  schools;  at  Aix,  BourdeauXf  Lyons,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Toulouse,  besides  a  Calvinistic  school  at  Montauban, 
and  a  Lutheran  at  Strasbourg.  For  the  administration  of  justice 
France  is  divided  into  27  circuits ;  there  are  schools  of  law  at 
Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Paris,  Bennes,  Strasbourg, 
and  Toulouse;  national  colleges  are  found  in  most  cities,  com- 
munal in  most  large  towns,  with  schools  of  primary  instructioni 
supported  by  the  State.  For  military  purposes  Prance  has  21 
divisions,  of  which  the    departments   form   sub-divisions;  they 


are:- 


Freoice. 
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IttTlr 

siim. 

Head  Quarten. 

DepartmentB. 

1. 

Partff  - 

- 

Seine,  Seine  and  Oiee,  Oiee,  Seine  and  Ifame, 
Aube^  Yonne,  IMret,  Bute  and  Loire, 

2. 

ItotiM  - 

- 

Lower  Seine,  Sure,  Cahadoe,  Ome. 

3. 

WU    - 

- 

Nord,  Paa  de  Calaie,  Somme. 

4. 

C%a/oM-«ttr-lfarfM 

Mame,  Aiene,  Ardennee. 

5. 

M^z   ' 

- 

Moeelle,  Meuee,  Mewrthe,  Voegee. 

6. 

Sireubowrg 

- 

Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 

7. 

BmoifOH 

m                    m 

Doube,  Jura,  C6te  d*Or,  Upper  Mame,  Upper 
Seine, 

8. 

l^fMM  - 

- 

Rhone,  Loire,  Saone  and  Loire,  Ain,  te^e. 
Upper  Alpe,  Drome,  Ardiche. 

9. 

ManeiiUt 

- 

Moutha  qf  the  Rhone,  Var,  Lower  Alpe,  Vau- 
cluee. 

10. 

MontpMier 

- 

Uerault,  Avepron,  Lozhre,  Oard, 

11. 

Perpignan 

- 

Battem  Pyreneee,  Ariege,  Aude, 

12. 

TouUnue 

•                        m 

Upper  Oaronne,  Tarn  and  Oaronne,  Lot,  Tarn, 

13. 

JBojfimme 

- 

Upper  and  Lower  Pyreneee,  Landee,  Gere. 

14. 

Bordeaux 

- 

Oironde,  Charenie,  Lower  Charente,  Dordogne, 
Lot  and  Garonne. 

15. 

Nant€9 

m                    * 

Lower  Loire,  Maine  and  Loire,  Two  Sevres, 
Vendue. 

16. 

BenneM 

«                    • 

lUe  and  Vilaine,  liorbihan,  FhUeterre,  C^tes  du 
Nord,  Manehe,  Magenne. 

17. 

Baatia 

- 

Corsica  (2  sub^div.  4f  actio) . 

18. 

Tbmrs  - 

- 

Indre  and  Loire,  Sarthe,  Loire  and  Cher, 
Vtenne. 

19. 

Bourgm 

- 

Cher,  Nihre,  AUier,  Indre, 

20. 

CUrmoni 

m                  m 

Pay  de  Dome,  Upper  Loire,  Canial, 

21. 

lAmogu 

- 

Upper  Vienne,  Creuse,  Corrhe. 

The  militaiy  force  of  France  consists  of  the  Cent  Grardes,  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of 
eendarmesj  and  one  of  artilleryyoesides  the  Garde  Imperiale,  estab- 
Ushed  on  the  1st  May  1854,  and  nambering  20,000  men.  Of 
gendarmerie  there  are  26  departmental  lesions,  viz.  one  African, 
rour  companies  colonial,  two  battalions  d'^lite,  two  of  in&ntry, 
and  four  squadrons  cavalry  of  the  guard  of  Paris,  one  company 
of  yetemns ;  in  all,  25,572  men.  Of  the  line  there  are  75  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  nambering  328,800  men,  besides  chasseurs, 
zouaves,  the  foreign  legion,  infantry  of  Africa,  tirailleurs,  &c. ; 
of  cavalry^  carabiniers  and  cuirassiers  two  regiments^  dragoons 
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and  lancers  20,  chasseurs  and  hussars  21 ,  chasseurs  d'AfVique  and 
Spahis  seven,  in  all,  60  regiments,  71,031  men;  of  artillery,  fire 
regiments  of  foot,  seven  ofmounted  batteries,  and  four  of  norse, 
in  all,  68,072  men  and  281  batteries.     In  January  1854,  the 
French  army  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  538,000  combatants, 
with  168  batteries  of  1,008  pieces  of  cannon.    The  establishment 
of  the  imperial  guards,  and  recent  augmentations,  have  very  con- 
siderably increased   it.    France  has  her  frontiers  euarded  by 
numerous  and   important   fortifications.     In   the  Maine  valley, 
Strasbourff  and  Phalsbourg  on  the  Moselle;  Metz  and  7*At(m- 
viUe^    in  the  valley  of  the  Scheldt ;    Camhrayj  Valenciennes^ 
Queenavj  Arras^  Douay^  AiXj  Lille f  St.  Omer^  on  the  Seine; 
Vitryy  La  Fere^  and  SotssQnSy  on  the  Loire ;  Satimur  and  Vitry^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Oaronne ;  Toulouecy  in  the  Pyrenees ;  Mount 
Louis  and  Perpigfian;  and  in  the  Rhone  valley,  LyonSj  Besan," 
fon,  jBefort,  Brtan^on,  Mount  Dauphin^  and  ^whrun.   Of  these, 
Strasbourg  J  Metz,  Toulouse,  Vitry^  Jlm  Fere,  Lyons,  and  Beianfon, 
are  first  class  fortresses,  arsenals  and  military  schools.    Besanfon, 
Bouay,  MontpelUer,  La  Fere,  and  Vitry  are  schools  and  arsenals. 
La  Fleche  is  a  school ;  Saufnur  a  school  of  cavalry ;  AUvrt  a 
veterinary  school ;  St*  Cyr  the  most  important  military  scnool  in 
France,  except  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris,  which  city  is 
now  the  military  centre  of  France,  both  as  a  fortress  and  arsenal ; 
LiUe,  Valenciennes^  and  Perpiynan,  are  also  fortresses  of  the  first 
class.    The  navy  of  France,  in  1854,  consisted  of  53  ships  of  the 
line,  carrying  6,096  guns ;  58  frigates,  carrying  8,055 ;  30  cor- 
vettes, with  868  guns;  101  brigs,  &c.  with  1,066  guns;  and  smaller 
vessels,  39  in  number,  mounting  788  guns;  in  all  290  vessels, 
11,778  guns:  besides  these,  there  were  three  steam-ships  of  the 
line,  20  steam  frigates,  30  steam  corvettes,  and  64  smaller  craft, 
giving  a  general  total  of  407  vessels. 

62.  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France,  is  built  on  botli  banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  on  three  islands  in  the  river:  it  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  great  wall,  which  was  erected  in  1 787,  and  a  chain  of  fortresses 
recently  completed.  The  Seine,  which  intersects  the  city  nearly 
in  the  middle,  has  not  half  the  width  of  the  Thames :  and  though 
its  banks  are  termed  quays,  it  wants  almost  entirely  the  enlivening 
aspect  of  shipping.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Paris,  in  1827,  amounted  to  890,400,  or  to  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  London  at  the  same  period.  Paris  is  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, the  residence  of  the  emperor's  court,  of  the  two  chambers^ 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  chief  officers  of  state: 
it  is  also  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  litera- 
ture and  amusements  of  the  country.  The  emperor  has  likewise 
a  splendid  palace  at  Versailles,  about  10  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Paris,  and  another  residence  at  St.  Cloudy  about  half  that  distance 
from  the  capital,  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  There  is,  likewise, 
another  royal  palace  at  Fontainebleau,  about  30  miles  to  the  S.  £, 
of  Paris;  it  has  given  name  to  several  treaties  of  peace,  which 
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have  boen.  signed  here.  To  the  N.  of  Pam,  npon  the  banks  of 
the  Samme,  stands  Amiens^  where  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  a.  d.  1802,  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France.  To 
the  N.  W.  of  A^mienSf  about  midway  between  it  and  Boulogne^ 
are  the  two  Tillages  of  Cresey  and  Agincourt,  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  victories  gained  there  by  the  Englisli  over  the  French, 

63.  The  most  northern  and  one  of  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tions and  arsenals  in  France  is  Dunkirk.    The  sea-port  towns  of 
Bouloyne  and  Calais  lie  opposite  to  Dover ^  and  are  the  ordinary 
landing-places  from  the  S.  £.  part  of  Enaland.     Calais  is  strong, 
and  tolerably  well  built,  and  is  remarkable,  from  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  English  for  upwards  of  200  years :  about 
eight  miles  to  the  S.  of  it  stands  the  little  town  of  OuineSf  near 
wDieh  Henry  the  8th,  of  England^  and  Francis  the  Ist,  of  France^ 
bad  an  interview  in  a  plain,  which,  from  the  display  of  magnifi- 
cence made  by  the  latter  monarch  to  gain  Henry  over  to  his  side, 
was  named  Le  ckamp  du  drap  i  Or^  or  the  field  of  the  cloth  of 
Gold.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is  the  famous  port,  called 
Havre  de  Orace,  or  sometimes  only  Le  Havre,  and  to  the  £.  of 
ity  some  distance  up  the  river,  stands  the  great  commercial  town 
Rouen*     Cherburg,  is  an  important  navalstation  and  arsenal  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Normandy  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wiaht.    To  the  W. 
of  Kormandy,  the  N.  of  Britany^  and  opposite  tne  coast  of  Dor- 
seishire  in  England^  lie  tlie  islands  Jersey,  Ouemsey,  and  Alder- 
ne^,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
JBritish.     Brest,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  France,  is  situated 
in  the  Westernmost  part  of  the  country,  at  the  farthest  extremity 
of  Britanv;  it  is  rendered  yery  important,  not  only  by  its  situa- 
tion, but  by  the  fortifications  with  which  it  is  defended,  and  the 
nse  which  the  French  make  of  it  for  naval  purposes.  *La  RocheUe, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  another  valuable  sea- port,  opposite  the 
Islands  de  lU  and  ^Oleron;  while  Rochefort,  a  little  to  the  S.  is 
one  of  the  largest  naval  arsenals  in  France :  we  may  likewise 
notice  Bordeaux,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oai^onne,  the  population 
of  which  amounts  to  126,000  souls,  and  Bayonne,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  jidaur,  near  the  Spanish  frontiers,  as  verv  important  mari- 
time towns.    To  the  E.  of  La  Itochelle,  in  Poitou,  is  Poitiers, 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  there  i.  d.  1356,  between  the 
EngliA  and  French,  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeated 
John,  king  of  France,  and  took  him  prisoner.     Orleans  is  about 
midway  between  Poitou  and  Paris,  and  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire ;  it  is  celebrated  as  having  always  given  the  title  of 
Duke  to  a  prince  of  the  Blood  Royal.    The  city  of  Lyons,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  ranks  as  the  second  city 
in  France,  and  in  manufactures  the  first  -,  it  is  especially  noted 
for  its  fkbrics  of  silks  and  rich  stufis,  as  are  also  Nismes,  Avignon, 
Tours,  and  8t.  Etienne.    The  two  principal  French  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  are  Marseilles  ana  Toulon,  both  lying  Eastward 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,    Marseilles,  the  more  w  esteru  of 
the  two,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  the  chief  outlet  for  all 
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the  natural  and  artificial  prod  actions  of  tlieSontb  of  France: 
Tmdon^  which  lies  25  miles  to  the  £.  of  it,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  chief  stations  of  the  French  navy,  being,  on  the  Med  iter* 
ranean,  what  Brest  is  on  the  Atlantic;  its  new,  or  military  port, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ewope,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 200  sail  of  the  line. — ^The  Island  of  Corsica  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  Italian  island,  though  it  has  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France  since  the  year  1769 ;  it  is  remarkable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  whose  dynasty  has  been 
recently  restored  by  his  nephew  Napoleon  III. 

64.  The  foreign  possessions  of  France  tire  neither  important  nor 
numerous.  In  Asixi^  they  consist  of  Cliandemiinore  in  BengaU 
Pondicheny  and  Karical  on  the  coast  of  Coromanddj  and 
Mah^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  In  Africa^  of  Algeinaj  the 
Islands  of  Oor(e  and  St.  Louis,  a  few  factories  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal,  and  Bourbon,  now  called  Isle  de  la  Reunion,  and 
the  Island  of  St.  Marie  die  Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  America,  they  consist  of  the  two  small  islands  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  near  Newfoundland ;  Martinique,  Ouadaloupe,  Maria'- 
galante,  Desirade,  tlie  Saints,  and  the  Northern  part  of  o^.  Martin , 
in  the  West  Indies;  the  island  of  Cayenne,  and  Guyana  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America ;  in  the  Pacific,  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  France  also  exercises  a  protectorate  over  the  Society 
Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hualiine,  Raiatea,  and  Borahora. 
The  population  of  these  colonies  and  dependencies  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

Atia 167,790 

Africa,  Coa»i»  and  lilands 131,560 

„    .  Algeria 216,538 

America,  West  Indiei,  and  Central       ...  277,699 

North 1^38 

lelcs  qf  the  Pacific 20,200 

Total    -    ^    -    814,925 


The  revenue  of  France  nearly  equals  that  of  England,  and  by 
many  times  exceeds  that  of  any  other  European  state.  In  1853, 
20,797  vessels  entered  her  ports,  of  the  aggregate  of  2|76-3,751 
tons;  of  these  9,217  vessels  of  1,077,085  tons  were  French,  and 
11,580  of  1,085,660  tons  were  foreign.  The  centres  of  railway 
communication  are,  Paris,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Orleans^  Tours, 
Lyons,  Amiens,  Boulogne,  Bourdeaux,  Avignon,  and  Marseilles. 
There  is  telegraphic  communication  from  Pains  with  Calais, 
Strasbourg,  Brest,  Toulony  Bayonne,  Havre,  and  Marseilles. 

05.  The  Kingdom  of  Bbloium  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
kingdom  of  France  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  L'uxetnburg,  on  the 
£.  by  Rhine'Prussia,  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Jlolland, 
and  on  the  We?t  by  the  North  Sea.  Subsequent  to  the  year 
18U  it  formed  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
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lonit,  nntil  the  ^ear  1880,  when  it  was  separated  from  HoUandf 

and  created  a  distinct  kingdom.    It  contains  9,180  sqnare  miles, 

and  its  population  in  1829  amounted  to  3,776,168,  and  in  1849 

to  4,859,090  souls.     The  names  of  Netherlands  and  the  Low 

Countries^  hj  which  Belaium  is  often  mentioned,  have  been  de- 

rived  from  their  relative  situation  with  respect  to  High  Oermanyf 

or  as  some  say  on  account  of  much  of  its  territory  lying  below  the 

level  of  the  sea. 

66.  The  whole  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  formerly  divided 
into  little  principalities,  after  the  manner  of  (?«rmany ;  but  at 
length,  by  conquests,  treaties,  and  intermarriages,  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  The  male  line  in  this 
family  becoming  extinct,  Mary,  the  sole  heiress,  transferred  her 
dominions  to  the  House  of  Austria^  a.  d.  1 477.  Charles  dth, 
emperor  of  Oermany,  united  the  seventeen  provinces  into  one 
state,  and  enacted  that,  in  future,  they  should  all  be  governed  by 
the  same  sovereign.  But  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  his  son, 
Philip  2nd,  caused  the  seven  Butch  provinces  to  revolt,  and  to 
form  the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht:  after  a  violent  struggle  for 
liberty,  they  were  declared  a  free  and  independent  state,  a.  d. 
1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster.  The  other  ten  provinces  con* 
tinned  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  till  the  death  of  Charles 
2nd,  in  the  year  1700,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Oerrnan 
line  of  the  Austrian  family.  From  this  time  till  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  1814,  this  unhappy  country  was  the  freauent  scene 
of  the  roost  sanguinary  hostilities ;  but  at  the  end  of  tnat  period, 
all  the  provinces  were  erected  into  one  independent  state,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  one  king.  In  the  year  1830, 
however,  fresh  troubles  broke  out,  which,  after  much  confusion, 
ended  in  Holland  and  Belgium  being  declared  distinct  king« 
doms,  and  being  governed  by  different  sovereigns. 

67.  The  religion  of  Belgium  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all 
forms  and  sects  are  tolerated.  The  government  of  the  country  is 
a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  and  its  constitution  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Qreat  Britain.  Its  Parliament  is  com- 
posed of  two  Houses,  but  the  members  of  both  are  elected  by  the 
people.  There  are  three  well-known  universities  in  Belgium^ 
▼iz.  Louvain^  Ohent,  and  Liegey  besides  that  of  Brussels.  But 
for  the  sake  of  those,  to  whom  distance  and  expense  might  render 
it  inconvenient  to  attend  these  universities  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  there  are  other  great  seminaries  established, 
called  Athenaea,  where  nearly  the  same  instruction  is  given,  but 
where  no  degrees  can  be  conferred.  The  language  m  general 
used  throughout  the  Belgic  provinces  is  the  Flemish,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  the  low  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  are  alone, 
properly  speaking,  called  Flemings,  but  the  name  is  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Belgic  provinces. 
Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  provinces :  three  in  the  South,  viz. 
West  FlanderSy  Hainatdt,  and  Namur;  three  in  the  centre,  viz. 
East  FlanderSj  South  Brabant^  and  Liege;  and  three  in  the 
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North,  viz.  Antmm^j  Limburg^  and  North  Brabant.  The  popu- 
lation and  chief  towns  of  these  provinces  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


ProTincei. 

Population 

in 

1849. 

Chief  Towni. 

Estimated 
Population  in 

1829. 

1851. 

Luxembourg  -        -        - 

187,978 

Avion 

(70) 

4,193 

Aniwerpf  or  Anven 

413,824 

Antwerp 

64,000 

88,487 

Limhourg       -        -        - 

185,621 

Maettriehi  Haneir^ 

19,600 

69,000 

Liege,  or  Luttich    - 

460,663 

Liege 

48,700 

75,965 

South  Brabant 

711,332 

Brussels 

82,000    153,874 

1 

East  Flanders 

626,847 

Ghent 

67,500    102,977 

West  Flanders 

781,143 

Bruges 

36,000 

49,308 

Henegouwen,  or  Hainault 

723,539 

Mans 

20,700      23,161 

Namur  -        .        .        - 

268,143 

Namur 

1 

16,600      25,000 

4.359,090 

1 

68.  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  Brvitsd^, 
situated  near  the  oanks  of  the  little  river  Senne,  which  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Scheldt :  it  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  residence 
of  the  king,  who  has  a  palace  near  it  at  Laehen.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  built  cities  in  Europe^  but  though  possessed  of 
many  advantages^  it  is  much  inferior  both  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion to  its  rival  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  About  seven  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Brussels,  upon  the  edge  of  the  Fattest  of  Soignes^  stands 
the  little  village  of  Watei^Ioo,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
defeated  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a.d.  1815,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  had  grown  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  whicL 
had  convulsed  all  Europe  for  more  than  20  years.  The  manu- 
factures of  Belgium  have  been  long  celebrated  ;  they  consist  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton,  silk,  lace,  and  iron:  the  towns  most 
remarkable  for  them  are  Bimssels,  Malines,  Antwerp,  Ohent^ 
Bruges,  Mons,  Namtir  and  Liege.  The  only  sea-port  of  any 
consequence  is  Ostend  on  the  shores  of  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  but  Antwerp,  built  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  great  naval 
dockyard  and  arf^enal,  on  the  N.  coast  of  his  immense  empire,  is 
of  exaggerated  size  for  the  navy,  which  is  composed  only  of  gun 
boats.  Most  of  the  great  towns  are  fortified  :  the  principal  are 
Namur,  Toumay,  Charleroi,  Ghent,  and  Liege.   The  army  o(BeU 

^*^  Arlon  not  having  been  included  in  the  original  table,  the  population  for  1829 
is  not  given. 

**  Hasseltf  containing  8,750  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Limhourg,  as  Maestnohi  was  of  the  duchy. 
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i^»m  consists  of  56,550  infantry,  8,-202  cavalry,  6,700  artillery,  with 
152  pieces  of  cannon  j  and  in  time  of  war  forms  an  effective  body  of 
100,000  men,  ^and  about  the  same  number  could  be  furnished  by 
thejburgher  guard.  Malines  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system 
oiBelgiunt,  by  which  communication  is  effecte<l  with  Antwerj}, 
Liege^  Ghent ,  BrttgeSy  and  Osiend,  Brussels^  and  3Ions ;  its  canals 
were  most  important  until  the  railways  were  constructed. 

69.  Thb  Kinoboh  of  Holland  Is  bounded  on  the  North  and 
West  by  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  South  by  the  kingdom  of  BeU 
l^mm;  and  on  the  East  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the 
Bhentzh  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia.     It  contains  8,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1829  amounted  to  2,1 80,880 
sonls,  in    1854    to  8,208,282,   excluding   the  Grand   Duchy  of 
Luxemburffy  vhich  is  attached  to  it,  and  contains  1,820  square 
lailes  and  104,619  inhabitants.    Subsequent  to  the  year  1814  the 
king  of  Holland  was  made  Sovereign  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
under  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands^  but  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  we  have  seen  above,  are  now  distinct  kingdoms.    The 
union  of  the  Seven  Dutch  provinces  at    Utrecht,  a.  d.    1579, 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  the  2nd  of  Spain^  was  denominated 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United  provinces  or  the  Republic  of 
Holland,  the  supreme  magistrate  being  called  the  Stadtholder,  i,e. 
the  Defender  of  the  State.     One  of  these  provinces  has  since  beefi 
divided  into  two,  so  that  Holland  now  contains  eight  provinces. 

70.  The  established  religion  of  JOTo/Za/Mf  is  the  Calvinistic,  but 
all    sects    are   tolerated.     i)is6t;nter8  are  numerous,  and  all  the 
ministers  of  religion,  whether  Calvinistic  or  Dissenting,  receive 
their  salaries  from  the  public  treasury.     There  are  likewise  many 
Ronian  Catholics,  but  these  are  mostly  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces.   The  population  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  1,834,024 
Protestants,  164,148  Roman  Catholics,  and  68,518  Jews.      The 
government  o£  Holland  is  a  limited,  hereditary  monarchy,  and  its 
constitution  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.    Its 
Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses  j  the  Upper  House  consists 
of  members  above  forty  years  of  age,  who  arc  elected  for  life  by 
the  ^ing;  the  members  of  the  Lower  Hou>$e  are  chosen  every 
three  years  by  the  people.    There  are  three  well-known  univer- 
sities in  Holland,  viz.  Leyden,  UtreclUy  and  Oroninyen,  and  there 
are  also  two  Athensa  and  63  Latin  schools  for  elementary  in- 
struction; there  are  70  district,  and  2,125   communal  schools. 
The  Dutch  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  German^  and  is  generally 
ailed  low  Dutch  in  opposition  to  the  latter  language,  which  is  the 
high  Dutch.     The  people  are  called  Dutch  from  the  German  word 
Deutschy  and  their  territory  forms  part  of  the  extensive  country 
called  Deutschlandf  though  we  English  restrict  the  term  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter.     The  appellation  Holland  is  derived  from  the 
German  word  hohl,  synonymous  with  the  English  term  hollow, 
and  together  with  the  adjunct  laTid,  denoting  a  hollow  or  very  low 
conntry. 
71,  The  kingdom  ot Holland  coniAins  11  principal  provinces; 
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the  population  and  chief  towns  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 


Estimated 

Popalation  m 

Popalation  in 

Chief  Towns. 

1829. 

1851. 
1,106,248 

1829. 

1851. 

Holland  (£.  und  W.) 

889,400 

The  Hague,  or\ 
La  Haye     -  / 

44,000 

66,000 

Frieiland 

225,556 

259,508 

Leeuwarden    - 

17,800     22,000 

Gromngen 

197,000 

197,100 

Groningen 

27,300 

30,500 

Formerly  rDre»/ 
one      \  Overynel  - 

78,718 

87,944 

Aiuen 

1,300 

3,200 

172,110 

227,683 

ZwoUe     - 

13,600 

17,500 

Gelderland       -        -  1  285.C00 

387,423 

Arnhent  •         ~ 

10,200 

14,600 

Ulrtcht    ' 

136,826 

155,324 

Ulrechl  - 

36,500 

44,000 

Zeeland  -        -        . 

146,270 

165,075 

Middleburgk    - 

15,700 

16,500 

Brabant  .        -        . 

328,026 

405,525 

Herzogenboeeh"^ 

14.300 

13,500 

Litfnbowrg         •        * 

20,000 

211,401 

Maeetricht       - 

19,600 

32,000 

2,478,906 

3,203,232 
194,619 

Duehy  of  Luxembourg   • 

3,397,851 

• 

72.  The  meiropoVia  of  Hollandy  nnd  the  residence  of  the  king 
and  the  legislature  is  The  Hague^  called  also  Hacuu  Oravenhage^ 
and  by  the  French  La  Uaye.  It  is  situated  in  the  "North  Western 
part  of  the  province  of  Hollandy  scarcely  two  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  \  it  is  an  open  town  and  has  no  municipal 
rights,  owing  to  which  circumstances  it  is  frequently  termed  a 
village.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  £.  of  it  is  the  castle  of 
Ryswichy  where  the  well-known  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in 
1607,  between  England^  Oermany^  Mollandt  France^  and  Sjmin. 
To  the  S.  E.  of  The  Ilagiie,  is  the  famous  port  of  Rotterdam, 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maas,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  little  river  Roite ;  the  harbour  is  very  convenient, 
of  easy  access  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  so  deep  that  vessels 
of  any  burden  can  enter  it :  with  regard  to  commerce,  Rotterdam 
ranks  next  to  Amsterdam,  amongst  the  towns  of  Holland.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Erasmus.  Amsterdam  is  the 
commercial  capital  of  Holland^  and  the  largest  city  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  its  population  amounted  in  1821  to  2*21,000  souls,  and 
is  now  probably  not  greater ;  it  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  about  five  miles  from  the  main  tody  of  the  gnlf, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  two  little  rivers  J.m«/e/and  Ye, 
It  derives  its  name  from  Amstel  and  dam,  being,  as  it  were,  ths 
dam  or  dike  of  the  AmsteL  In  the  beginning  of  the  l«^th  century 
it  was  only  the  residence  of  a  fii\i  fishermen ;  but  growing  popu- 
lous soon  after,  the  Earls  of  HoUatid  Q^ve  it  the  title  and  privi- 
leges of  a  city.     Before  the  French  revolution,  it  wa*  esteemed 


^'  Bob  le  Dae. 
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\W  second  city  in  Europe^  in  point  of  commerce  ;  but  it  suffered 
Tcry  materially  durinp:  the  desolatinf^  tiroes  which  followed  that 
event.    The  whole  of  the  city  is  built  upon  piles. 

73.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mtias  is  the  fumous  harbour  of  the 
BrieUet  the  station  of  the  pilots  who  conduct  vessels  up  the  river. 
It  is  remarkable  iu  tlie  uistory  of  Dutch  independence  as  the 
first  place  taken  by  the  confederates  in  Id??)  and  the  spot 
where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  republic  To  the  S.  of  it 
at  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Maas  is  HehoeisluiSj  which  was  until 
the  establishment  of  steamboats  the  regular  station  of  the  packets 
to  England;  its  population  is  under  i3,000;  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour  capable  of  holding  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  besides  exten- 
sive dockyards  and  magazines.  Amongst  other  chief  towns  of 
Holland  may  be  noticed  Haarlem^  situated  on  the  Spaaren  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Amsterdam ; 
it  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  sustain  a  severe  siege  against  the  Sjyan lards  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  1573,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  converted  into 
promenades.  Its  churcJi  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Hollandy  and 
contains  one  of  the  lareest  organs  in  the  world.  To  the  S.  of 
Haarlem  is  Leyden^  so  famous  lor  its  universitv  and  for  the  siege 
which  it  successfully  withstood  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573. 
Between  it  and  Rotterdam  arc  the  two  manufacturing  townsi 
Gouda  and  Delft  y  the  latter  of  which  has  given  name  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  earthenware. 

74.  Tlic  Dutch  possess  many  settlements  in  different  parts  of 

the  world.     In  Asia  they  claim  the  islands  of  Javu^  Sumatra^ 

Maduroy  Billitony  Celebes^  BorneOy  Sumbaivay  Timor^  Ternate^ 

Tidore,  BatchiaUj  Ambogna,  Booro,  Ceram^  New  Guinea^  and 

several  others  of  little  consequence :  bur,  with  the  exception  of 

the  first  of  these  islands,  which  is  completely  under  their  con^ 

trol,   they  rather  claim  the  dominion  over  most  of  them,  than 

actually  possess  it.     They  likewise  have  factories  at  Malacca^  on 

the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  and  at  Sadras,  on  the  coast  of  Coro'* 

mandely  in  India.    In  Africa  they  have  several  small  forts  on  the 

coast  of  Ghiinea^  the  chief  of  which  is  the  castle  of  £1  Mina,     In 

America^  they  possess  the  colony  of  Surinamy  in   Guganay  the 

islands  of  Curasao,  Aruba^  Buen  Agrcy  St,  Eustathiusy  Saba, 

and  the  Southern  part  of  St,  Martin^Sy  the  Northern  part  of  the 

latter  island  belonging  to  the  French,    No  satisfactory  estimate 

can  be  made  of  the  population  of  the  islands  subject  to  or  claimed 

by  Holland  in  Africa  or  the  East.    Her  possessions  in  America 

are  estimated  to  contain  as  foUow^s :  Guganoy  12,528  ;  Curasao, 

15,805;   o'iher  islands,  5,236.     In    CurcfaOy  Buen  Agrcy  and 

ArubOf   Eoman  Catliolics  predominate;  in  St,  Eustathiusy  St, 

MartiUy  and  Saba,  Protestant;  in  Gugana  the  two  professions 

are  pretty  equally  divided.    The  army  of  Holland  consists  of  one 

raiment  of  grenadiers,  eight  of  the  line,  four  of  dragoons,  one  of 

chasseurs,  three  of  artillery,  and  one  of  field  and  one  of  horse 

artillery,  which,  with  the  staff,  amount  to  57,050  men.    The  navy 

consiists  of  five  ehips  of  the  line,  14  frigates,  12  corvettes,  11  bngs. 
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21  steamers,  and  25  smaller  vessels :  in  all  88  vessels,  mounting 
2,000  guns,  besides  49  (^un-boats,  armed  with  149  gnns. 

75.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  lies  at  the  S.  £.  extre- 
mity of  tbe  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  bounds  it  on  the  North 
West :  on  the  West  and  South  it  touches  upon  France^  and  on 
the  East  upon  Rhine- Pruma*  The  city  of  Luxemburg,  which 
contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  was  its  capital.  The  king  of 
Holland  is  likewise  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  as  such  has 
three  votes  in  the  German  Diet.  In  1889  it  was  divided  between 
the  Netherlandi  and  Belgium,  the  latter  having  the  largest  area, 
but  the  population  being  pretty  equally  divided. 

76.  The  Republic  of  Switzerland,  or  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
racy as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  France, 
on  the  6.  by  the  continental  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia^ 
and  by  the  Empire  of  AuetHa,  on  the  £.  by  the  latter  power,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  grand  duchy 
of  Badeny  being  separated  from  the  two  last  by  the  £ake  of  Con- 
stance  and  the  Rhine.  It  contains  12,800  square  miles,  and  its 
estimated  population  in  1821  was  about  1,945,000  souls ;  in  1854, 
2,892,740.  Switzerland  was  formerly  divided  into  a  number  of 
pett^  states  or  principalities,  each  of  which  aspired  to  sovereignty ; 
the  inferior  barons  fortified  themselves  in  castles  and  strong  holds, 
and  by  their  tyranny  and  feuds  overwhelmed  the  whole  country 
with  faction  and  civil  discord.  At  last,  however,  the  foundation 
of  the  liberty  of  Switzerland  was  laid  by  William  Tell ;  and  the 
three  mountainous  cantons,  Schweut,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  were 
first  formed  into  a  confederacy,  a.  d.  1308.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  these  were  joined  by  five  other  cantons,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  IGth  century  by  five  more,  thus  giving  to  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy  the  form,  by  which  it  is  known  in  historj',  viz.  that 
of  18  cantons :  they  also  entered  into  alliances  with  several  neigh- 
bouring states,  as  the  Grieons^  St  Gallen^  Valais,  Geneva,  and 
Tesein,  During  the  dominion  of  the  French,  six  more  cantons  were 
added  to  the  confederacy,  and  aAer  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
three  others,  so  that  their  number  now  amounts  to  22. 

77.  The  names  of  these  are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  tlie 
order  in  which  they  joined  the  federal  body : 


Cantons.^* 


fSchweis  - 
[^Unterwaiden 


Population 

in 

1854. 


Chief  Towns. 


44,168 
14,505 
25,138 


Sehweix 
Altorf  - 
Sta9iz    - 


Estimatod 
Population  in 


1846  to 
1853. 


1821. 


5,225 
1,700 
1,200 


4,800 
2,000 
2,200 


^^  Unierwalden  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower :  Appenzelt  into  Outer  and 
Inner  Rhodes  :  the  latter,  not  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  is  Roman  Catholic. 
Bdle  was  divided  into  the  town  and  country,  the  two  districts  independent  of 
each  other,  in  1832. 
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Ealimated 

Population 

4 

Populal 

Won  in 

Cantons. 

• 

Chief  Town». 

m 
1854. 

1846  to 
1853.    , 

1821. 

(Bern 

^ 

• 

458,301 

Bern     - 

20,500 

17,000 

IGianu     - 

- 

- 

30,213 

Glaru*  - 

29,348 

3,800 

<  Zurich      > 

- 

- 

250,698 

Zurich  - 

14,500 

10,500 

\Zm9 

- 

- 

17,461 

Zug 

2.500 

2,400 

\lALctrne  - 

0 

- 

- 

132,843 

Lucerne 

7^00 

5,500 

Bc#/e  or  At/^     - 

■{ 

47,885 

Baeel    - 

20,450 

15,700 

■"■<■■  ^    ^M\    A#C|#C^ 

29,698 

Ueethal 

2,000 

2,200 

^  Sekt^hauten    • 

- 

35^00 

Schoffhauten    j 

7,500 

6,500 

Appemxeli 

- 

" 

54^93 

Appenzell 

1,400 

2,000 

SoloiAum  or  Soleure 

69,674 

Soloihurn 

4,647 

4,100 

,Frihurg    - 

- 

- 

99,891 

Friburg         -  i 

7,964 

6,000 

SI.  Gs/leit 

- 

-      < 

169^625 

8t  GaiUn     •  \ 

10,500 

9,000 

Fotulor  Lemon 

- 

- 

199,575 

Lausanne      -  j 

14,126 

9,300 

GrisoM  or  GrQubundten 

- 

89.895 

Chur  or  Coire 

5,300 

3.400 

Thurgau  or  Thurgavie 

1 

88,908 

Frauei\feld    - 

2,858 

1,800 

Ttitin  or  Tlidfio 

- 

- 

17,759 

Bellmzona     - 

1,600 

1.500 

jlcryati  or  Argovie 

• 

- 

199,852 

Aaron  - 

3.100 

3,300 

fOemtm     - 

- 

. 

64,146 

Geneva-        -  • 

58,666 

23,000 

<  iV^ei(/eAa/ef 

- 

m 

70.753 

Ne^chalel    - 

5,500 

4,800 

tFiifaw      . 

m 

m      1 

1 

1 

1 

81,559 

Sion 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2,600 

4,000 

2,392,740 

78.  Switzerland  is  an  union  of  petty  states,  differing  exceedingly 
from  eacb  other  in  their  respective  constitutions.  Each  canton 
is  an  independent  republic,  but  for  general  security  they  are  all 
united  into  a  confederacy,  governed  by  a  Diet  or  general  assembly. 
In  some  of  them  the  form  of  government  is  democratic,  but  m 
most  of  them  it  is  oligarchic.  The  diet  is  composed  of  deputies 
from  each  of  the  cantons,  and  met  in  rotation  at  Beim^  Zurich^ 
and  LMcerae^  but  by  the  new  constitution  of  1 848  the  federal  assem- 
bly was  divided  into  a  national  council  and  senate,  M^hich  meet  at 
Am.  20,000  inhabitants  are  represented  by  one  member.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  remainder  the  Roman  Catholic.  Lucerne y  Urif  Sckweh, 
UntemmldeHf  Zug^  Tezsin^  and  Valais,  besides  one  district  of 
Appenzellj  have  their  population  almost  entirely  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  vrhioh  is  also  predominant  in  Fribourg^ 
Soleure,  St  Croll,  In  Bern,  the  Chrisans,  Argovia^  and  Geneva 
the  proportion  Is  more  equal ;  and  in  Zurich^  Olarue,  Fribourg^ 
Bahj  Scht^ffhausen^  Thurgovia,  Vaud,  and  Neufchatel^  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  is  Protestant.  There  are  three  universities, 
at  Batel,  Bern,  and  Zurich^  besides  that  of  Geneva.  Tliere  arc 
colleges  or  academies  at  Laueannej  Scliaffhattsen,  St.  GaUen^ 
Net^chatelf  Chur^  Friburg^  and  Lucerne.  German  is  the  pre- 
vailiDg  language  of  the  country,  but  French  is  spoken  on  the 
borders  of  Franccy  Italian  on  the  borders  of  Italy^  and  the  fio- 
fhaneskf  or  Mamana  ruHica  in  a  part  of  the  Grisons.  The  federal 
armjr  consists  of  7d,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  86,000,  besides 
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tirailleurs,  staff,  &c. ;  of  these  the  cavalry  forms  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, amounting  only  to  about  3,600  men ;  the  artillery  con- 
sists of  25  batteries,  with  13  in  reserve,  pontoon  train,  &c. 

70.  Switzerland  is  by  far  the  most  mountainous  country  in 
Europe;  it  has  the  Alps^  not  only  alonpr  the  whole  of  its  Southern 
and  Eastern  frontiers,  towering  above  them  to  the  height  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet,  but  extending  in  various  ramifications 
over  the  chief  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  plains  or 
hollows  between  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains  arc  occupied 
by  fflaciers ;  these  are  streams  of  frozen  snow,  accumulated  to  a 
vast  depth,  and  detaching  from  time  to  time  enormous  masses,  called 
avalancliesj  which  roil  down  with  a  frishtful  noise  into  the  plains 
below,  and  sometimes  overwhelm  a  whole  village  with  destruction. 
The  surface  of  the  glaciers  is  in  some  cases  smooth  and  unbroken, 
but  in  others  it  is  marked  by  deep  chasms,  and  by  pinnacles  of 
ice  rising  in  the  most  fantastic  forms  above  the  sea  of  snow  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.    Their  depth  is  supposed  to  vary  from 
100  to  OUO  feet,  and  the  total  extent  of  surface  which  they  cover, 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  1,600  miles.    Their  formation  requires 
such  an  intensity  of  cold,  that  none  are  found  in  any  other  parts 
of  Europe^  except  in  a  few  elevated  spots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  bleakest  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway.    Switzerland  is 
likewise  I'cmarkable  for  the  number  of  its  lakes,  the  scenery  round 
which  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic.    The  principal  ones 
are  those  of  Genevay   Constance,  Neufchatel,  Lucerne^  Zurich, 
Thun,  Bvienz,  Zug,  JBienne,  Wallenstadt,  Sempach,  and  Greiffen, 
Most  of  them  are  navigable,  and  thus  become  very  important 
features  in  so  broken  and  uneven  a  country,  where  land-carriage 
is  both  difficult  and  expensive ;  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  Swiss  towns  are  built  upon  their  shores.     Of 
these  the  Lalie  of  Geneva  is  in  the  Rhone  Vallet/j  the  Lake  of 
Constance  in  that  of  the  Rhine,  the  more  important  of  the  others 
in  that  of  the  Aar.    The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  45  miles  long  and 
10  miles  broad ;  it  is  1,230  feet  above  the  sea.    The  LMe  of 
Constance,  or  Roden'See,  is  40  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  is 
1,250  feet  above  the  sea,  a  promontory  extending  into  it  from  the 
S.,  forms  the  small  LaJte  of  Zell  on  the  W.     Lake  Zurich  is  20 
miles  long  by  two  broad,  and  1 ,342  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  also  forms 
two  basins,  as  does  the  Lake  of  Lucei*ne,  known  also  as  the  Lake 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  which  is  above  20  miles  long  by  two  broaJ, 
but  of  very  irregular  shape ;  the  S.  £.  extension  of  the  Lake  is 
Lake  Uri :  it  is  about  l,3d0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  noted  for 
the  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery.     Lakes  Zug,  Rriena^ 
and  Thun  are  about  10  miles  long  by  two  miles  broad:  the  two 
latter  are  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  corresponding 
depth.    The  Lake  of  Lucerne^  on  the  W.,  is  above  20  miles  long 
and  four  miles  broad,  and  1,430  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  con- 
nected with  three  smaller  lakes  by  the  stream  of  the  Orbe, 

80.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  at  the  Western  exti*emity  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  upon  the  borders  of  France  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia^^  dominions.  The  RfionCy  which  here  issues 
from  the  lake^  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  waters  of  the  Arve^ 
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w\d  tYius  divides  the  city  into  three  parts.     Geneva  is  remarkable 

as  Yiavlng  been  long  the  residence  of  the  reformer  Calvin,  many 

of  'whose  manuscripts  are  still  preserved  in  the  pablic  library 

there.     Bern  stands  on  a  declivity  near  the  banks  of  the  Aare^ 

which  forms  part  of  the  town  into  a  peninsula,  and  flows  after* 

ward^,  with  a  N.  £.  coarse,  past  Solotkurn  and  Aarau  into  the 

Rhiney  abont  midway  between  Basel  and  Schaffhausen.    Basel 

18  sitaated  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  country,  close  upon  the 

borders  of  Francey  and  upon  that  part  of  the  Rhine,  where  it 

changes  its  direction  from  West  to  North;  it  is  celebrated  as 

having  been  for  many  years  tlie  residence  of  the  learned  Erasmus, 

who  lies  buried  in  its  cathedral.     Schaffhausen  is  situated  in  the 

Northernmost  part  of  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhiney 

and  not  far  from  its  egi*ess  from  the  lake  of  Constance :  it  derives 

all  its  interest  and  importance  from  the  magnificent  cataract  in 

the  Rhiney  called  Laufeny  which  is  about  one  league  below  it,  and 

whichy  though  not  the  highest,  is  in  the  mass  of  its  waters  the 

greatest,  as  it   is   the  most  famous,   in  the  whole  of  civilized 

Europe :  the  great  fall  is  about  50  feet  in  depth. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


HISPANIA   ET    INSULiE 


1.  HisPAMiA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Oceanus  Canta- 
bricus  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Montes  Pyrensei,  on  the  £.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean:  it  was  called  Iberia'  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  Iberus 
Ebroy  which  was  the  first  great  river  they  reached  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Hesperia  Ultima  by  the  Romans,  from  its  extreme 
Western  situation. 

2.  The  epithet  of  Ultima  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from 
Italy,  which  the  Greeks  also  named  Hesperia,  on  account  of  its 
situation  with  respect  to  them  ;  they  likewise  called  Spain  Celtica, 
or  rather  included  it  in  this  appellation,  which  they  assigned  as 
a  general  one  to  the  whole  of  Western  Europe :  from  the  Celtce, 
a  great  part  of  Spain  was  denominated  Celtiberia',  which  is  a 
compound  of  their  own  name,  and  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  settled.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Spain  were  few  and 
unimportant,  Emjiorise  and  Saguntum  excepted. 

3.  The  name  of  Hispania  was  derived  from  the  Plicciiicians, 
who,  in  very  early  times,  planted  colonies  on  its  Southern  shores. 


'  Which  name  was  alio  used  hj  the  Roman  poets. — Hor,  Carm,  IV.  xiv.  50. 

>  Xiccan.  IV.  10.    8il.  Ital.  III.  340. 
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The  Carthaginians  invaded  it  next ;  they  founded  several  cities  on 
the  Southern  coast,  and  held  it  long  in  subjection.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  RomanSy 
who,  having  also  reduced  the  native  tribes  to  obedience,  divided 
it  into  two  provinces,  Citerior  and  Ulterior;  the  latter,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  was  subdivided  into  Lusitania  and  Beetica, 
whilst  the  Citerior  province  received  the  name  of  Tarraconensis, 
from  its  capital  Tarraco  Tarra{iona. 

4.  The  principal  mountains  of  Hispania  are  the  Pyrenaei' 
Pi/reneeSf  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ba^  of 
Biscay f  the  continuation  of  which  Westward  was  called  Vinniua 
Mons  Santillanos,  Mons  Saccr  Quadrainon^  in  Galicia^  was 
the  Western  extremity  of  these  mountains ;  and  the  names  of 
Ladicus  and  Medullus,  applied  to  that  ppur  of  them  running 
between  ihe  rivers  Minho  and  Bouro,  may  still  be  found  in 
Monte  Ladoco  and  Leu  Medulas,  Idubeda  Mons  detaches  itself 
from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  springs  of  the  Ebro,  and  traverses 
with  a  winding  course  the  Eastern  part  of  Spainy  till  it  reaches 
the  Mediterranean  at  Ferraria  Promontorium  Cape  St,  Martin : 
it  is  now  called  by  the  various  names  of  Sierra  de  Burgos j  Albar- 
ra^^in,  Alhayda^  &cc.,  and  is  the  only  range  runnhig  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  the  others  trending  generally  Eaist  and  West. 
The  continuation  of  this  range  to  Gibraltar^  was  in  a  general 
way  called  Orospeda  La  Sagra  Sierra^  Sierra  Nevada^  &c. 

6.  Ilipula  was  a  name  especially  given  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
as  Solorius  was  to  La  Sagra  Sierra^  although  the  existence  of 
a  Sierra  di  Solorio,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bouro,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  more  extensive  application  of  the  latter.  Argentarius, 
where  is  the  source  of  the  Beetis  Gtiadalquivir^  was  only  a  part 
of  Orospeda,  and  said  to  be  synonymous  with  it.  Carpetani 
the  Castilian  Mountains,  separating  the  rivers  Durius  andXagus, 
strike  out  from  Idubeda  Westward,  and  under  the  names  of 
Aphrodisius  EstreUa,  and  Tagrus  Junto,  reach  the  sea  at  Magnum 
Promontorium  Cape  Rvca,  the  Westernmost  land  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Herminius  Sierra  de  Toledo  and  Sierra  Arminno^ 
running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  and 
separating  the  Taeus  and  Ana^,  proceeds  also  from  Idubeda,  and 
reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Sacrum  Promontorium  Cape  St,  Vincent. 
Marianus  Mons  Sierra  Morena,  issues  from  Orospeda,  and  pro- 
ceeding  Westward,  separates  the  rivers  Anas  and  Baetis;  its 
Western  part,  Arucitanus,  is  still  called  Sierra  de  Arochs. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  promontories  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  Trileucum  Cape  Ortegal,  in  GaUcia,  the  Northerroost 
point  of  the  peninsula ;  Artabrum  Cape  Finisterra,  called  also 
rf  erium  and  Celticum,  the  most  Western  cape  of  Galicia ;  Magnum 
Cape  Boca,  the  Westernmost  land  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
called  also  Olisiponnese  from  the  neighbouringcity  01i6ipoXrt«&<m ; 
Sacrum  Caj)e  St.  Vincent,  the  South  Western  point  of  Portugal 
—-^-^^■^-^^-^—^—^^^———^~-^-^^^—^  —  ■  —  — Ill-Ill  -  ■    I      -  - 

9  Passed  by  Hsjinibal,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Romans.— JUr.  XXI.  23, 
24.    Juv,  Sat,  X.  151. 
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uALuftitaniay  opposite  to  which  the  Sun^,  terminating  his  course, 

X^nged  into  the  sea ;  and  Jnnonis  Cape  Trqfaigarf  the  Soatli 

N7eBtern  cape  of  Setfille,    On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  Chari- 

demtuQ  Promontorinm  Cape  OatOy  the  Sonth  Eastern  point  of 

Omnada ;  Scorobraria  or  Saturni  Cape  Paloe^  the  South  Eastern 

extremity  of  the  Peninsula;  Ferraria  UapeSuMartinyin  Valencia, 

opposite  to  the  island  of  Iviza;  and  PyrenGeum  Cape  Creux,  the 

Eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees. 

7.  The  chief  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Iberus'  Ebro,  the  most 
Northern  which  rises  in  tjic  angle  formed  by  the  mountains 
Vinnius  and  Idubeda ;  hence  it  runs  with  a  South  Eastern  course 
into  the  Mediterranean^  not  far  from  Dertosa  Tortoia^  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Balearic  Isles',  its  length  is  370  miles,  and  it  is  the 
only  great  Spanish  river  which  finds  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  thelberus  was  settled  as 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  pos- 
sessions in  Spain,  the  Romans  agreeing  not  to  pass  the  right  bank 
of  the  riyefy  and  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Zacynthiau 
colony  of  Sasuntum  Murviedro,  although  it  was  in  the  Punic 
territory.  About  70  miles  from  its  mouthy  the  Iberus  receives  on 
its  left  bank,  the  Sicoris*  Segre,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Sicanus,  whence  the  oppressed 
Sicani  are  said  to  have  retreated  to  Sicily ;  but  some  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  Sicanus  was  meant  the  Iberus  itself,  or 

ferhaps  a  more  Eastern  river,  and  that  the  Sicani,  though  of 
berian  origin,  migrated  from  the  Southern  coasts  of  Oaul,  which 
at  that  earTy  peri(Kl  were  inhabited  by  Iberians,  though  not  un- 
mixed with  other  tribes.  The  Sicoris  receives  on  its  right  bank, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Ebro,  the  Cinga^  Cinca,  The  other 
affluents,  of  the  Ebro  are,  on  the  right,  the  JCalon  with  its  affluent, 
the  JCiloca,  Sue7*ba,  Almonacid,  and  Ouadaloupe ;  on  the  left  the 
Zadorra  AragoHj  which  flows  past  Pampeluna  and  the  Oallego. 

8.  Minius  the  Minho,  called  also  Bsenis,  is  in  the  North 
Western  corner  of  Spain;  its  source  is  in  Vinnius  Mons,  and 
after  a  South  Western  course  of  180  miles,  it  reaches  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  only  affluent  of  importance  is  the  811.  To  the  South 
of  it  is  the  Durius*  Douroy  the  mouth  of  which  is  also  in  the 
Atlantic  at  Calle  Oporto;  it  rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  Idubeda 
Mons.,  and  pursues  a  Westerly  course  of  4)0  miles.  The 
Pisoraca  Pisueara,  and  Astura  Esla,  both  rising  in  Vinnius 
Mons,  are  the  chief  Northern  tributaries  of  the  Douro :  amongst 
its  Southern  ones  ma^  be  mentioned  Areva  the  Eresma,  the 
springs  of  which  are  m  Carpetanus  Mons ;  it  enters  the  Douro, 
where   the  latter  river  receives  the  waters  of  the    Pisoraca. 


*  Variooaly  exprened  by  the  Roman  poets. — Virg.  JEn.  XI.  913.     Ovid»  Met, 
XIV.  416.     Sih  liaU  X.  537. 

»  Xii4?«i.  IV.  335.    W.  VII.  15. 

•/A  IV.  14.  Wif.  IV.  21. 

*  This,  with  the  Tagus  and  Lethe  mentioned  afterwards,  is  said  by  Silins 
Italicof,  to  have  cootidtted  gold  in  Its  sands^^Punlc.  I.  234. 
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Between  the  Minins  and  Daria8»  is  the  small  river  Belloy  or  Limins 
JAma^  called  otherwise  Lethe,  or  the  river  of  oblivion,  from  the 
Celtici  and  Turduli  having  been  dispersed  there  aAer  losing  their 
leaders.  The  other  affluents  on  tlie  right  ara  the  SaquiUo^  oabof*, 
Tua,  and  Tanega ;  on  the  left  the  Torme9  flows  past  Salamanca^ 
the  AguedcL,  waslies  Cittdad  Rodrigo^  and  the  Cba,  passes  Almeida^ 
three  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Spain^  and  famous  in 
the  war  of  independence. 

9.  Proceeding  Southward,  and  passing  by  the  smaller  rivers 
Vacua  Vouga,  and  Monda  Monaegoy  we  come  to  the  Tagus* 
Tajo  i  r  TagtiSj  the  largest  river  of  Spain ;  it  rises  in  Idubcda 
Mons.,  whence  with  a  South  Western  course  it  flows  for  530 
miles,  through  the  middle  of  the  Peninsula,  till  it  reaches  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  Olisipo  Lisbon,  Its  affluents  on  the  left  are 
mere  torrents ;  those  on  the  right  are,  the  Xarama^  an  affluent  of 
which,  the  il/ianran^r^z,  passes  Madrid  \  the  Otiudan*ama ;  the 
Alberche, ^owins;  past  Talaveyra\  the  Alagon,Herja»jhXiAZe»ere\ 
the  Alenquerj  passing  below  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  Alcantara^ 
which  flows  through  Lisbon.  The  Anas  Ouadiana,  is  the  next 
great  river  to  the  South;  it  issues  from  numerous  springs  at  the 
junction  of  the  mountains  Idubeda  and  Orospeda,  flows  first  with 
a  Westerly  and  then  Southerly  course  into  the  Atlantic,  not  far 
from  Mirtylis  Mertola  ;  its  length  is  410  miles.  The  Ghiiguela  is 
the  only  affluent  of  importance  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  are  the  Zuja, 
famed  for  its  mines  of  quicksilver,  and  the  torrent  Albuera, 

10.  The  Southernmost  river  of  Spain  is  the  Bcetis'**  Gfnadal^ 
quivir,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  midway  between  Oibraltar 
and  tlie  Gruadianoy  after  a  course  of  330  miles;  it  rises  in 
Orospeda  Mons.,  and  was  anciently  called  Tartessus.  The 
Bsetis  was  called  by  the  natives  Perces,  or  Certis,  and  had  for- 
merly two  mouths,  the  Eastern  one  of  which,  that  used  to  run 
into  Cadiz  Harbour^  has  now  disappeared;  the  fertile  island 
of  Erythia,  the  dwelling  place  of  Geryon",  whom  Hercules 
robbed  of  his  cattle,  may  (if  it  be  not  the  same  with  Gades  Isle 
de  Leon)  have  existed  between  these  two  mouths.  The  greatest 
tributary  of  the  Beetis  is  Singulis  the  QeniU  which,  rising  in 
liipula  Mons,  enters  its  left  bank  midway  between  Coi'dova  and 
Seville.  The  Guadalimar,  on  the  right,  may  also  be  noticed. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  great  chain  of 
Idubeaa  and  Orospeda  divides  the  rivers  of  Spain  into  two 
classes,  such  as  have  an  Easterly,  and  such  as  have  a  Westerly 
course ;  amongst  the  former,  the  only  one  worthy  of  note  is  the 


»  Ovid.  Amor.  I.  zv.  34.  Id.  Met.  U*  251.  Juv.  Sat.  III.  55.  Mart.  I.  ep. 
1.15. 

'°  It  gave  the  name  of  Bstica  to  the  country  through  which  it  flowed,  which 
was  productive  of  wine,  oUvea,  and  wool  of  a  colour  natural! jr  to  bright,  that  it 
needed  no  dye. — Mart.  XII.  ep.  c. 

And  again,  VI 11.  ep.  2S,  addressing  a  beautiful  toga. 

Juvenal,  Sat  XII.  40,  alludes  to  the  united  good  effects  of  the  pasture,  water, 
and  climate  upon  the  wool. 

*>  Ovid.  Heroid.  IX.  92.    Id.  Met,  IX.  184.     Virg.  JSn.  YII.  661. 
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IberuB,  whilst  to  the  latter  belong  the  Minins,  Dariuf,  Tagns, 

Anas,  and  Baetis. 

11.  Hispania  Citerior  or  Tcrraconensis,  with  the  Baleares  and 
Pityusse  InsalsBy  iocludcd  more  than  three-fifths  of  Spain,  or 
about  107,300  square  miles,  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Ocean  and 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  £.  by  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Eastern  limits  of  Orarmda^  whence  an  irregular  line  to  the  North 
Eastern  angl^  of  Portugal  on  the  River  Dottro,  together  with  the 
lower  course  of  this  river,  served  to  divide  it  from  Beetica  and 
Lusitania.  The  Tarraconensis  thus  included  the  Spanish  uro« 
vinces  of  Catalonia,  Aragon^  Navarre^  Biscay j  Asturias,  Oahcia, 
Northern  Leon^  Old  and  New  CaMile^  Murda^  and  Valencia^  as 
well  as  the  two  Portuguese  provinces  of  TraS'OS'MonteSf  and 
Entre-Douro^e-Minho. — Bsetica,  so  called  from  the  river  Baetis 
which  intersects  it,  was  the  Southern  portion  of  Spain,  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  Andalusia,  and  containing  30,000  square 
miles :  on  the  S.  it  was  washed  by  the  sea,  on  the  N.  the  Anas 
parted  it  from  Lusitania,  whilst  from  this  river  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  irregular  line  already  mentioned  separated  it  from 
the  Tarraconensis.  It  contained  the  modern  Spanish  provinces 
of  OranadUf  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville  (which  four  constitute 
Andalusia),  and  the  Southern  half  of  Spanish  Estremaditra.—* 
Lusitania,  which  answers  in  a  general  way  to  Portugal,  was  the 
South  Western  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  contained  33,200 
square  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Durius ;  and  on  the  E.  by  an 
irregular  line  stretching  from  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of 
Portugal  to  the  AYestem  limits  of  New  Castile,  whence  to  the 
ocean,  the  Anas  separated  it  from  Beetica.  It  anciently  extended 
from  the  Tagns  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  but,  under  Augustas,  its 
limits  were  as  above :  it  contained  the  Portuguese  provinces  of 
Beira,  Estremadura,  Allentejo,  and  Algarve,  togetner  with  the 
Northern  half  of  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Soutliem  Leon* 
Portugal  contains  26,200  square  miles,  or  7,000  less  than 
Lusitania. 

12.  HisPANiA  CiTEDiOR  vcl  Tarraconensis  was  inhabited  by 
a  number  of  tribes,  about  whose  situation  and  nomenclature 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  ancient  authoi*s.  In  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  the  country  dwelled  the  Indicetae,  or  Indigetes, 
at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Catalonia ;  their  chief  towns  were 
Juncaria  Junquera,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Emporise " 
Ampurias,  a  Fhocseaii  colony  at  the  mouth  of  Clodianus  the 
Muga,  Farther  South,  in  the  same  province,  were  the  Laletani", 
whose  wine  was  noted  rather  for  its  plenty  than  excellence;  their 
principal  cities  were  Baetulo  Eadalona,  and  Barcino  Barcelona, 
founded  by  Hamilcar,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
vrith  the  title  of  Faventia:  near  ir,  the  Rubricatus  the  Llohregat, 


12  Sil.  rial  HI.  369,  •'  Mart,  I.  cp.  1.  22. 
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runs  into  the  sea.     The  Cosetani  dwelled  in  the  Southern  part  of 
Catalonia:  to  them  belonged  Tarraco'*  Tai^agonCy  the  metro- 
polis of  Roman  Spain  ;  it  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Tulcis 
the  Francoli,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Scipios,  and,  as  a 
Roman  colony,  received  the  surname  of  Julia  Victrix.      The 
Ilercaones  were    cantoned    farther   South,    on   the  borders    of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia ;  their  great  city  Dertosa  Tortosa^  sur- 
named  by  the  Romans  Julia  Ilergavonia,  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  IberuB,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  also  called 
Ibera.     The  Ceretani'*,  whose  name  may  be  traced  in  Cerdagne^ 
dwelled  about  the  springs  of  the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  in  North 
Wei^tern  Catalonia,    Below  them  were  the  Ausetani,  so  called 
from  their  city  Ausa  Vique  d'Osona,  to  whom  was  also  reckoned 
Oerunda  Oeronoy  on  the  right  bank  of  Sambroca  the  Ter.    To 
the  West  of  these,  in  Aragouy  North  of  tlie  Iberns,  were  the 
Ilergetae,  amongst   whose  towns    moy   be   mentioned   Ilerda  ** 
Leridoj  which,  under  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  made  a  bold, 
though  fruitless  resistance  against  Caesar,  and  Celsa  Xelsa^  on 
the  Northern  bank  of  the  Ebro,     Higher  up  this  river,  also  in 
AragoUy  were  the  Vesoitani ;  in  their  opulent  city  Osca  Hueicaf 
public  schools  were  established  by  Sertorius,  whose  opposition  to 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans  gave  rise  to  the  Sertorlan  war ; 
here,  too,  he  was  assassinated  by  rarpenna  and  others,  B.c.7d. 
Nearer  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Jaccetani,  or  Lacetani,  with  their 
city  Jacca  Jaca,    The  Vascones  followed,  in  parts  of  Navaf^^e, 
Aragon^  and  Old  Castile 'j  they  subsequently  passed  into  Gaol, 
where  they  have  left  their  name,  though  something  corrupted,  in 
the   province   of   Gascony.      Their  chief  cities  were   Pompelo 
Pampeluna ;    Calagurris    Calahorra^    surnamed    Nasciea,    and 
remarkable  for  the  horrid  ftmdine^^  it  underwent  in  the  Sertorian 
war ;  and  Cascantum  Cascante  :  the  two  last  cities  were  on  the 
Ebro. 

18.  Amongst  the  Indicetse  was  also  Rhoda  Bosas,  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  Rhodes,  but  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  people  of  Emporiae.  The  Castellan i  were  a  petty  tribe  to  the 
W.  of  the  Indicetce  ;  to  them  belonged  Sebendunum  Campredon, 
and  Setelsis  Solsona.  Aquse  Voconise  Caldas  de  Malavetluy  and 
Blanda  Blanes,  at  the  mouth  of  Lamus  the  Tordera^  may  be 
mentioned  amongst  the  Laletani.     Edulius  Mons  MonseiTatf  waa 


>«  Prodactive  of  good  wine.— Afar/.  XIII.  ep.  118.        "  Sil.  Itai.  III.  S57. 

»•  Luean.  IV.  144. 

In  the  time  of  Horace,  Ilerda  was  eagerly  embracing  the  Roman  literature,  in 
reference  to  which  he  addreaaes  his  own  book. — Spist.l,  zz.  13. 

^^  Which  Javenal  mentions,  and  alludes  to  the  necessity  the  besieged  were 
reduced  to  of  feeding  upon  each  other. — Sat.  XV.  93. 

C*alagurris  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  QainctUian,  but 
apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  remarkable  that  Martial,  who  waa 
himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and  commemorates  several  eminent  characters  as  his 
fellow-countrymen,  never  speaks  of  Quinctilian  as  such.  From  what  he  says  of 
him,  II.  ep.  90,  it  is  rather  an  inference,  that  he  was,  at  least,  not  a  Spaniard. 
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on  the  Tight  bank  of  the  river  Rabricatus,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
wtfiMona  Jovis  Jkfonjuich;  in  the  side  of  this  latter  moiintaiiiy  or 
rock,  were  projectiufi^  eminences  rising  like  steps,  which  obtained 
t\ie  name  of  Scalee  Hannibalis.  In  the  country  of  the  Ilercaones 
may  be  noticed  Tenebris  Portns  Fangal\  Tria  Capita,  possibly  so 
named  from  the  three  capes  formed  by  the  deposition  oi  the  EbrOf 
one  of  which  was  Tenebrium  Cape  Tortom ;  and  Tianulia  Tray- 
Quera,  As  towns  of  the  Ilergetae,  may  be  cited  Cartn^eo  Yetus 
rUMrcmcoy  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ebro^  Bergusia  Salaguer^ 
and  Pertnsa  Pertusa ;  of  the  Vescitani,  Ghtllicum  Zuera^  on  Gal- 
licus  the  OaUlegOj  which  runs  into  the  Iberus.  To  the  Vascones 
belonged  Tutela^*  Tudela^  Gracchuris  Agreda^  called  Ilurcis  till 
it  was  enlarged  by  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  his  conquest  of  the 
CeItiberi,B.c.  179,  whom  he  severely  defeated  near  the  neighbour- 
inK  Caunus'*  the  Sierra  de  M<mcayo\  this  mountain  was  a  spur 
ofldnbeda. 

16.  The  Yardnli  and  Caristi  were  cantoned  in  Northern  Na* 
varre  and  Eastern  Bitcay ;  their  Chief  towns  were  Flayiobriea 
J3ilb€U>j  and  Oeaso  lezo :  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  latter  was  Ma- 
|2rrada  the  Bidaseoa^  on  the  common  limits  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
To  Uie  S.  of  these,  about  the  head  of  the  Iberus,  were  the  two 
tribes  Autrigones  and  Berones;  amongst  their  towns  may  be 
cited  Deobriga  Miranda  de  EbrOf  Virovesca  JBriviesca,  Tritium 
Metallam  NajerOf  and  Yarea,  or  Yerela  Varea.  The  warlike 
and  powerful  nation  of  the  Cantabri'^  dwelled  farther  West  in 
the  AMturiaSy  extending  to  Salia  the  Sella ;  they  communicated 
their  name  to  the  Bay  €f  Biscay  Oceanus  Cantabricus ;  amongst 
them  were  Juliobriga  Meynosa,  at  the  source  of  the  MbrOf  Portus 
Vietorise  Santandery  and  Concana  Cangas  do  OmSf  about  which 
were  the  ferocious  Coiicani^,  whose  food  was  milk  mixed  with 
horses'  blood.  To  the  Cantabri  succeeded  the  Astures,  in  the 
Western  part  of  that  province,  to  which  they  have  left  their  name, 
and  in  the  Northern  part  otLean ;  they  were  famed  ^^  for  a  breed  of 
ambling  horses,  and  as  miners'*  in  the  mountains  by  which  their 
eonntry  was  intersected.  Their  principal  cities  were  Flavionayia 
Z^manoj  on  the  sea  coast,  round  wnich  dwelled  the  Pesici; 
Locus  Asturum  Oviedo;  the  Roman  colony  of  Legio  Septima 
C^emina  JLeaih  so  called  from  a  legion  stationed  there ;  the  fortress 
of  Ikince  ViUamoroif  whose  walls  the  Romans  destroyed;  Pa- 


»  Mentioiied  by  MartiaL— Xi».  IV.  ep.  !▼.  16.  » Id.  I.  ep.  1.  5. 

*"  llidr  loDif  retittanoe  to  the  Roman  arms  ia  more  than  once  aUndad  to  by 
Horace.— G»w.  II.  Tt  2.    /li.  II.  zi.l.    /(tf.  IV.  sir.  41. 

Aognataa  htmaelf,  at  the  head  of  a  powerfnl  army,  undertook  an  ezpedition 
againat  them,  and  drove  them  from  their  nsoal  habitationi  to  the  moontaini,"^ 
td»  JSpUt,  I.  XYiiL  55. 

Bat  they  again  rebelled^  and  were,  at  length,  reduced  by  Caioa  Antistios,  or, 
aoeordJng  to  Dio,  Agrippa :  bo  Horace.— JSjvwf.  I.  zii.  26.    Carm.  III.  Ttii.  22. 

**  Id.  III.  ir.  34.    8a.  Hal.  III.  361. 
«  ^t7.  lial.  III.  335.    MAi.  XIV.  ep.  199. 
^  8it.  Hal.  I.  231.     Hart.  X.  ep.  16. 
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lantia  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  on  Astura  the  EilOf  wbence  the 
name  of  the  people ;  and  Astarica  AMtoraa^  coloniied  bj  the 
Romans,  with  the  surname  of  Aueugta.  'Ae  CaU»ci'\  or  Cal* 
laici,  so  called  from  their  capital  Calle  OpartOj  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Durius,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  fumishinff  the  etjmon 
or  origin  of  the  modem  name  Portugal  (Portus  CaUe),  were  the 
last  people  in  this  Western  part  of  Tarraconensis ;  they  occupied 
Oaiicia,  which  was  so  named  from  them,  and  the  Pot'tuaueee 
provinces  of  Tras-os-Montet  and  Entte-Douroe^Minko,  They 
were  divided  into  two  principal  branches  by  the  river  Minios; 
these  to  the  N.  of  it  beingr  called  Callaici  Lucenses,  from  their 
chief  city  Lucas  Augusti  Luao,  wfaiist  the  others  obtained  the 
surname  of  Bracarii,  from  Bracara  Augusta  JBraga^  a  city  of 
some  importance  on  the  little  river  Celadus  Cavado.  To  the 
Lucenses  belong  Tude  Tuy^  on  the  Minius,  the  citadel  of  the 
small  tribe  Grovii  '^,  who  were  said  to  be  Oreeks ;  Iria  Flavie 
El  PadroUf  near  Via  the  UUa ;  Adrobioum  Cortmna^  and  Fla- 
vium  Brigantium  Betanzos.  The  Artabri  and  Nerii  Celtici»  were 
two  small  tribes  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of  CapB  Finisterra* 

17.  Other  towns  of  the  Yarduli,  and  Caristi  were  Morosgi  Si, 
Sebastian^  and  Menosca  OHo^  at  the  mouth  of  Menlascns  the 
Orio ;  to  the  Autrigones  and  Berones  belonged  Beleia  ZabaJla^ 
Libia  Leyvoy  and  Tritium  Foza  de  la  8ai;  to  the  Cantabri,  Sanda 
Santonot  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river^  Uxamabarca, 
near  Nerua  the  Beeaya^  and  Salia  BihadeecUa,  Vinnius  Monai 
which  traversed  the  country  of  the  Astures,  divided  them  into 
Transmontani  and  Au^stani,  the  last  name  being  derived  from 
Asturica  Augusta,  their  capital ,  amongst  the  latter  were  Uttaiis 
Biiitalarf  Argentiolum  La  Baneza^  and  Brigeoium  Vittabeza ; 
whilst  to  the  Transmontani  belonged  Ncaga,  near  Arse  Se8tian»» 
which  were  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustus  on  Cape  de  Penae, 
and  Libunca  on  Navius  or  Navilubio  the  Navia.  To  the  Callfleci 
Lucenses  were  reckoned  Burum  Burela^  Ebora  Portus  Boa^  at  the 
mouth  of  Tamaris  the  Tamhre,  on  which  dwelled  the  Tamarici, 
Asseconia  Santiago^  and  Dactonum  Lemavorum  Manforte  de 
Lomos ;  this  last  was  near  the  junction  of  the  Minho  with  the 
Chalybs  the  Pargcy  a  little  river,  the  waters  of  which  were  much 
commended  for  tneir  tempering  of  steel.  To  the  Bracarii  belonged 
Forum  Egurrorum  El  Burgo^  near  the  junction  of  the  Minho 
with  Bilbuis  the  Bibey ;  Salientes  Orenee ;  AqusB  Flavise  Chaves, 
so  named  after  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  Limia,  or  Forum  Limicornm, 
Puente  de  Lima^  and  Roboretum  Rebordojosf  near  BragoM^, 

18.  The  Vaccsei  were  East  of  the  Callsci,  and  North  of  the 
Durius,  in  parts  of  Leon  and  Old  Caetile.  Their  principal  cities 
were  Pallantia  Palenda,  on  the  Astura,  a  strong  city,  often 
besieged  by  the  Romans;  PintUt  Valladolid;  and  Rauda  Boa, 


3*  Skilled  in  divination.— iS'iV.  Ttal  III.  344. 

Occupied  in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  or  wv»  tfaej  left  every  Other  office 
to  be  executed  by  women. — Id,  349. 

^  CaUed  Grani  by  SQius  Italicus.— Pimic.  III.  366. 
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To  tbe  Soutb  Bast  of  these,  and  higher  up  the  Douro,  in  Old 

CattiUj  Ifty  the  Arevaci^  amongst  whom  were  Segobia  SevoviOf  on 

Areva  the  JSr6»ma,  and  the  Roman  colony  of  Clunia  Cbrtinna. 

The  Pelendones,  a  branch  of  the  Celtiberi,  were  cantoned  abottt 

the  head  of  the  Dnrins ;  on  this  river,  near  SariUf  was  Nnmantia  **, 

their  chief  citj,  which,  though  without  walls,  and  with  a  verj 

inferior  force,  bravely  withstood  the  Roman  armies  for  14  vears, 

till  the  inhahitants,  worn  out  by  famine,  either  perished  in  the 

flames   of  their  houses,  or  surrendered    themselves  to  Scipio 

Africanas  Minor  *^,  who  completely  destroyed  the  city  b.  c.  188. 

To  the  South  of  these  pecple  and  of  the  Arevaci,  in  the  centre  of 

the  peninaula,  were  the  Carpetani.  in  the  Northern  part  ofNef^ 

CoMiUe^  on  the  Tagus ;  ascending  this  river  we  come  to  their  chief 

cities  Lihora  Talaveraf  Tolctum  Toledo^  near  which  the  Romans 

were  severely  defeated  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  Althaea  or  Carteta 

Ocana^  the  capital  of  the  petty  tribe  Olcades,  which  was  taken  and 

destroyed  by  Hannibal.    Madrid^  the  metropolis  of  8pa%n^  seems 

to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mantna.    East  of  the  Carpetani  and 

Arevaci,  in  parts  of  Aragon  and  New  CosHley  were  the  Celtiberi. 

one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Spain^  who  long  opposed 

both  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  but  were  finally  subdued  by 

the  latter  peop^,  at  the  end  of  the  Sertorian  war.    To  them 

belonged  the  cities  Saguntia  Siguenza;  Bilbilis*'  Calai^yudf  the 

birth-place  of  Martial,  situated  on  Salo  or  Bilbilis  the  Xalon,  the 

waters  of  which  were  famed  for  the  tempering  of  steel ;  and 

Sei^hriga  Molina^  their  capital,  near  the  head  of  the  Tagus.     To 

the  South  of  this  last  were  the  noble  city  Ergavica,  and  Lobetom 

Albarraeiff^  fabled  tu  have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules. 

19.  The  Oretani,  in  La  Mancha^  to  the  S.  W.  of  these,  occupied 
parts  of  New  Caitile  and  Jaen^  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Anas : 
iheir  chief  cities  were  Oretum  Oreto,  Laminium  Alanibra,  near 
the  springs  of  the  Anas,  Libisosia  or  Forum  Aiigusti  Leeuza^  a 
Roman  colony,  Mentesa  Oretana  Montiionf  and  (^tulo  CaHulOt 
the  country  of  Imiloe^*,  Hannibal's  wife;  the  two  last-mentioned 
eities  were  in  Bsstica,  into  which  province  the  Oretani  extended. 
Advancing  Eastward  to  the  coast,  we  find  the  Edetani,  extending 
between  the  JSbro  and  Sucre  the  Xucar\  they  occupied  parts  of 
Aragon  and  Valencia^  and  possessed  the  cities  Csesar  Augusta 
Sixroffoesa,  on  the  Iberus,  formerly  called  Salduba,  which  name 
it  changed  upon  being  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  Segobriga 
Segarbe,  on  Turulis  the  Murviedro.  At  the  mouth  of  this  last 
liver  stood  the  memorable  city  of  Saguntum  MurviedrOf  origi- 
nally founded  by  colonists  ^  from  Zacynthus,  who  were  afterwards 


^  Bar.  Carm,  II.  xii.  1. 

^  Thenes  ealled  Nttmantnras ;  Ovid— Fair  I.  596.    Propertitts^iW^.  IV.  xi. 

10. 

»  Mart  I.  ep.  IxiL  12.    Id,  IV.  ep.  It.  11.    Id.  X.  ep.  dU.  1.    Id.  (adlibram 
niom)  X.  ep.  civ.  6.     Id,  XII.  ep.  zviii.  9. 

»  ^fV.  Ital,  III,  97.  ^  8iU  Itai.  I.  288  (de  Sagoatiaii). 
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joined  by  some  Rutuli  from  Ardea ;  it  was  fiunedfor  its  beautiful 
clay  "y  from  which  cups  were  made ;  the  inhabitants  were  faith* 
fully  attached  '*  to  the  Romans^  and  withstood  a  siege  of  eight 
months  against  Hannibal,  till,  urged  by  famine,  they  destroyed 
themselves  and  their  valuables  in  a  general  conflagration  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  b.c.  219:  thissiese** 
was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Farther  South  was  Eoeta 
or  Leria  Lirioj  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  on  the 
Northern  side  of  Turia  the  Ghtaddkmar^  which  enters  the  sea  at 
Valentia  Valencia ;  this  last  city  was  assigned  by  Junius  Brotaa 
to  the  troops  who  had  served  under  Yiriatus,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey  in  the  Sertorian  war,  but  afterwards  restored  and 
colonized  by  Julius  CsBsar.  The  Contestani  dwelled  lower  down, 
on  the  coast,  in  parts  of  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  their  chief  citios 
were  Ssetabis  '^  San  Felipe  Xativa^  a  Latin  colony,  famed  for  its 
fine  linen,  and  situated  on  a  cognominal  river,  now  called  Man- 
tesaj  which  ran  into  Sucro  *'  the  JCucar.  This  latter  river,  rising 
in  Idubeda  Mons,  entered  the  sea  at  Sucro  CuUera,  and  gave 
name  to  the  Sinus  Sucronensis  Qulfof  Valencia.  The  capital  of 
the  Contestani,  and  the  most  celebrated  city  in  thb  part  of  Spain, 
was  Carthago  Nova  Cartagena^  built  under  Asdrubal  by  the  Car* 
thaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Scipio ;  it  received  the 
surname  Spartaria  from  the  adjoining  Spartarius  Campus  (so 
called  from  a  certain  reed  *'  there  growing  m  abundance),  which 
was  100  Roman  miles  long,  and  80  broad.  Opposite  the  city  was 
Scombraria  or  Hercules  Insula  Escombrera,  The  last  people 
whom  we  have  to  mention  in  the  Tarraconensis  were  the  Bastitani, 
cantoned  in  parts  ofjaen,  Crranada,  and  Murcia ;  in  their  country 
were  Ilorci  Lorca,  Basti  Saza,  whence  their  name,  and  Osca 
Hueicar ;  the  two  last  cities  were  accounted  in  Bsetica. 

20.  Returning  to  the  Vaccsei  we  observe  their  minor  towns, 
Compleutica  Miranda  de  Douro^  Cambetum  Lubenorum,  Inter- 
catia  QuintantUa  del  MontCy  where  Scipio  JBmilianus  slew  a 
champion  of  the  Barbarians  in  single  combat,  and  Octodurum 
Toro.  The  Murbogi  or  Turmodigi,  a  small  tribe  in  the  North 
Western  part  of  Old  Castile^  possessed  the  towns  of  Segesamo 
Julia  CastroxeriZf  and  Bursao  Burgas,  To  the  Arevaci  belonged 
Nivaria  La  Nova,  Cauca  Caca^  ana  Lagni  Langa :  to  the  Pelen* 
dones,  ArgSBlse  Uxama*^  Oema^  Yoluce  Veluchaj  and  Termes,  the 
strong  allpr  of  Numantia,  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  vain.  The 
Carpetsni  were  probably  the  same  with  the  Carpesii:  in  their 
country  were  Consabrum  Consuegra^  Vicus  Cuminarius  ViUami* 
naya^  Arriaca  Ouadalaxaraf  and  Thermida,  on  Tagonius  the 

»  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  108.    Jw.  Sai.  V.  29. 

"  Id.  XV.  114.  »  au.  Itat.  I.  268. 

"« Id.  III.  374.     CaiMlL  XII.  14.  "  Sil.  lUl.  III.  372. 

^  Of  thiB  rop^  were  made,  which  were  lometimet  wed  u  sooiiifee.^Abr. 
Epod.  IV.  3.  The  use  of  the  same  f ttbstaoce  for  the  fame  pnrpoee  was  verj 
ancient.— Horn.  II.  B.  13. 

^  Sit.  Hat.  III.  384. 
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Ta^inay  it  was  in  cavenis  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  Cha- 

racitani  dwelled,  the  conquest  of  whom   cost  Sertorios  some 

trouble.     The  Celtiberi  were  diyided  into  many  branches,  such 

SB  the  Lusonea,  about  the  head  of  the  Taeus,  the  Pelendones, 

Arevaci,  bcc. ;  to  their  towns  already  noticed  may  be  added  Arco- 

briga  Arcoy  Albonica  Aha^  Valeria  Valera  la  Vieja^  Salaria  So- 

kra»  and  '^elesta  Yniesta,  about  which  were  the  £gelestani.   To 

die  Oretani  belonged  Alces  Alcazar  St,  Juan  and  JBigerra  Bo^ 

^arra;  to  the  Edetani,  Nercobriga  Richn  at  the  confluence  of  the 

rirers  Xalon  and  Coneedns"  Codas^  Bella  Belchitey  Sepelaei 

BurrianOj  at  the  mouth  of  Idubeda  the  MijareSy  and  Lauron 

Nule9'f  at  the  last-mentioned  town  Cn.  Pompeius  was  defeated 

and  killed.    To  the  Contestani  belonged  Dianium,  or  Arterai- 

sium,  I}enia^  giving  name  to  a  neighbouring  promontory,  now 

called  Cape  St.  AntoniOy  where  was  a  noted  temple  of  the  Ephe- 

sian  Diana;  Lucentum  Alicante^  probably  the  same  with  Lon- 

guntica;  Illice  Elche^  giving  name  to  llltcitanus  Sinus  Qulfof 

Alicante ;  Yirgilia  Murcia ;  and  Orcelis  Orihuela ;  the  two  last 

towns  were  on  Tader,  or  Terebus  Segura,  which  rises  in  Orospeda 

Mons,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Passing 

into  Bsetica,  we  may  mention  as  towns  of  tbe  Bastitani,  Tugia 

TaycLy  Beatia  Baeza^  Mentesa  Bastia  Monte  Sion^  and  Ossigi 

IdBconicnm  Jodar, 

21.  Ifsula. — Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  100  miles 
distant,  are  the  Baleares  Balearic  Islesy  called  by  the  Greeks 
GymnesisB;  the  former  appellation  being  given  them  from  the 
expertness  of  the  natives  m  slinmng^^  and  the  latter  from  their 
l^oing  naked  in  summer.  The  Eastern  island,  called  Balearis 
Minor,  still  preserves  its  name  in  Minorca,  its  cities  were  lamno 
Ctudadela^  and  Mago  Makon,  so  called  by  Mago,  the  brother  ot 
Hannibal.  From  this  island,  Balearis  Major  Majorca  is  25  miles 
distant ;  its  cities  were  PoUentia  PoUenza^  and  Palma  Palma^ 
both  Roman  colonies.  Capraria  to  the  South  of  this,  is  now  called 
Cabrera,  Midway  between  Balearis  Major  and  Ferraria  Promon- 
torinm,  and  50  miles  from  each^  are  the  Fityusse  Insula?,  so  called 
irom  their  pines :  the  larger  and  Northern  island  was  called 
Ebasus^®  Iviza,  and  was  nimed  for  its  figs  and  cattle ;  its  chief 
town  was  Ebusinm  Tviza :  the  smaller  island  obtained  tbe  name 
Ophiusa  Formentera,  from  the  Greek  word  o^tc  coluber^  owing  to 
its  having  been  infested  with  serpents,  a  circumstance  which  also 
caused  the  neighbouring  Colubraria  to  receive  a  similar  appella- 
tion ;  the  latter  island,  now  called  Columbretes,  is  much  nearer 
the  coast,  about  midway  between  Saguntnm  and  the  Iberus.  All 
these  islands  were  reckoned  to  the  Frovincia  Tarraconensis. 


"J/flr/.  I.  ep.  1.  9. 

*  From  the  Greek  verb  paWta  Jacio.  --Virg,  Georg,  I.  309.     Ovid,  Met.  II. 

17. 

^  Called  Ebosus  by  Silius  lUlicua.— PttRtc.  III.  362. 
And  Ebusia  bj  Statins ;  but  the  paaiage  is  doabtful.— ^i/v.  I.  ti.  19. 
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22.  The  Balearei  are  the  same  with  the  CboBradee^'  or  Cbonra- 
dades :  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Pboenioiaxis  and  Car- 
thaginiansi  before  the  Romans  under  Q.  Metellus  seized  upon 
them.  In  Minorca  was  Sonisera  Somautet  and  at  its  Soaih 
Eastern  extremitjr  laj  the  little  Island  Nora,  or  Mira,  now  called 
Ayre.  Boccbori  Buger^  Cunici,  Cinium  Sineut  and  Gajunta 
Lluchmayorf  may  be  mentioned  in  Majorca,  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  which  lay  MssnarisB  Dragonsra.  Tiqaadra  Con^^ra 
was  a  small  island  between  Majorca  and  Cabrera*  OpbittM 
appears  to  have  been  likewise  latterly  called  LesdoS)  and  Cola* 
brariaColamba. 

28.  BiBTtCA  corresponds  nearly  with  the  modern  AndaUmOf  a 
name  corrupted  from  that  of  Vandalitia,  which  it  receiyed  in 
consequence  of  the  Vandals  having  settled  there  before  they 
passed  over  Into  Africa.  The  district  between  the  Anas  and 
Bestis  was  in  a  general  way  called  Baituria,  but  more  especially 
the  Eastern  part  of  it,  comprising  such  portions  of  La  ifancha, 
Jaerit  Cordova^  and  Spanish  Estremadura,  as  lie  between  these 
rivers:  the  Western  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtici.  The 
Turdetani  occupied  a  larffe  tract  of  country  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Baetis,  in  SevilUy  which  occasioned  nearly  the  whole  of  Bsetica 
to  be  sometimes  called  Turditania :  above  them,  in  Cordova  and 
Jaen,  were  the  Turduli,  whilst  the  sea  coasts  of  Seville  and  Oranada 
were  inhabited  by  the  fiastuli-Poeni^'. 

34.  Descending  the  Beetis  afler  its  quitting  the  territory  of  the 
Bastitani,  we  come  to  Illiturgi  Andtgarj  which  was  destroved  by 
Publius  Scipioy  but  afterwards  repaired;  a  little  South  of  it  was 
Alba  Urgaon  Arjona*  Corduba  Cordova,  surnamed  Patricia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Beetis,  was  founded  by  Marcellus,  and  waa 
the  first  colony  which  the  Romans  sent  into  these  parts ;  it  gave 
birth  to  the  two  Senecas,  and  Lucan^'  \  it  was  the  metropolis  ot 
Bsetica,  and  was  much  iamed  for  its  excellent  oil^.  To  the 
South  of  this,  on  Singulis  the  Oenil^  were  the  colony  Astigi  JEcya^ 
Eliberis  Elvira,  and  Ilipula  Magna,  or  Laus  Oranada,  a  little 
East  of  which,  at  Guadtx,  was  Acci.  Returning  to  the  BsBtist 
we  find  on  its  left  bank  Hispalis^*  Seville,  a  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Julia  Romulensis ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a 
little  distance,  was  Italica  Sevilla  la  Vi^a^  built  by  Publius 
Scipio  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  war;  it  was  the  birth 

I.  Ill   III    IIMIMI   .1  ■■  I  ■  ■  ■  I     —  I    I   II.    I      I    1 1.  ..■ II  II, 

41  Not  an  onoommon  name  for  isUadt  and  rocki  miog  from  the  seat  from  the 
Greek  xapii^  porca,  becaase  they  appeared  Uke  the  backs  of  swine.  Theocritus 
ealls  the  S7mpleg;ades  x^^P^^^i  * 

■ A^'  e{/  r6ri  xoipAdtg  t^rav.^IdpU.  ziii.  24. 

Henoe,  too,  oar  own  term  of  Hoff*i  Back,  for  a  predpltoaa  rid^  of  hiUS|  toeh 
as  the  Malvern  Hillt, 

^  In  reference  to  whom  with  the  Carthaginians  of  Africa,  Zeunius  considere 
Horace  to  have  written.— Carm.  II.  ii.  11. 

^>  Mart  I.  ep.  Izii.  7. 

^*  As  also  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep,  which  was  naturaUy  of  a  bright  gold  colour* 
— JfaW.  XII.  ep.  Uiv.— /if.  IX.  ep.  Ixii.  2.^See  also  Note  10,  9wra, 

«  8ih  Ital,  III.  392. 
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plsce  of  ih«  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  according  to 
flome,  of  the  poet  Silins  Italicus,  although  the  silence  of  Martial 
upon  this  Buhject,  together  with  other  circurostancee,  render  this 
latter  point  very  doaotfiiL  Nehriesa^  Yeneria  LebrijOf  and  Atta 
Regia,  or  Xera  XertM  de  la  Frontera^  were  near  the  Eastern  arm 
of  the  Betis,  at  the  extremity  of  which  lay  Gades  Isle  de  LeoHy 
formerly  called  Tartessus.  In  the  island  Gadei  was  also  the  city 
Gadesj  or  Tortessos  Cadiz^  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  and  giving 
name  to  Sinus  Gaditanos  Bay  of  Vadizj  and  to  Gaditanum 
Fretum  Strait  oj  OihreUtar ;  the  strait  was  likewise  called  Her- 
oulenm  Fretum^  from  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Hercules,  whose 
pillars  Calpe  OihraHary  and  Abyla  Ceuta  in  Africa,  caused  the 
strait  sometimes  to  be  named  Columnarum  Fretum.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Oibraltar^  which  appears  to  have  borne  the 
appellation  of  Portus  Albus,  was  Carteia^'  RocadiUoj  formerly 
(JarpessQs;  it  was  built  by  Hercules,  and  was  famed  for  the 
large  shell-fish  found  there.  Proceeding  Eastward  along  the 
coaiit  of  the  Mediterraneaiif  we  find  Barbesul,  near  MarbeUa ;  a 
little  N.  of  which,  at  Munda^'  Monda^  Caesar  obtained  a  bloody 
▼ictoiy  over  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey,  b.  c.  46.  Farther 
East,  on  the  coast,  were  Malaca  Malaga^  Abdera  Adra^  Urci 
Almeria^  and  Virgi  Mujacar^  the  last-mentioned  town,  called 
Mureis  by  some  authors,  cave  name  to  the  Sinus  Virgitanas 
O^J  of  Cartagena,  In  Beeturia  we  observe  Sisapo  Vetus 
AifnadeUf  on  the  confines  of  the  Oretani,  famous  for  its  vermilion ; 
and  the  colony  Metallinum  Medelliuy  on  the  Southern  bank  of 
the  Anas,  which  has  here  changed  its  course,  having  formerly 
ran  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  :  Pax  Augusta  Badqfozy  was 
likewise  on  the  Anas,  where  its  direction  changes  from  West  to 
South. 

25.  The  Baetis,  after  quitting  the  Bastitani,  passes  hj  Uciense 
Marmolexay  Epora  MofUat^o,  I)ecuma,  Basilippo  Cantillana ;  it 
then  runs  through  Libystinus  Lacus,  now  'probably  the  Isle 
JHenor,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  near  Ebura  Bty'o,  and  Cepionis 
Turris  Chiviona ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  last  there  was  a 
temple  to  6iana.  Silicense,  the  GuadcUozj  is  a  small  river  which 
joins  the  Baetis  at  Corduba ;  upon  its  banks  stood  Ulia  Castro  el 
Rio.  Considerably  to  the  E.  of  Seville  were  Ursaon  Osuna, 
Estepa  Aetapa^  and  Antiquaria  Antequera,  Asido  CsBsariana 
Medina  Siaonm,  was  £.  of  Cadiz :  below  it,  on  the  coast, 
Baesippo  and  Bselo  still  exist  in  Barbate  and  Belonia.  Julia 
Traducta  Tarifa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  here  by 
the  Romans  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  Mellaria  Val  de 


*•  SU.  rtml.  III.  393. 
'f  Id.  1. 199,  el  MV.— /il.  I.  141. 

FrowrbUlVf  VMd  by  the  andent  potti,  ai  a  term  for  ths  end  of  the  kooivn 
iroriJ  to  the  westward.~Jiii\  Sat.  X.  1.-— See  alio  Note  4,  wpra, 
*•  SU.  liaL  III.  396. 
•  Id.  III.  400.— Xw«».  I.  40— /</.  VI.  306.— /rf.  VIl.  692. 
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Vacca^  and  Tmgentera  Viejoj  the  birth-place  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
may  be  mentioned  amonsBt  the  most  Southern  places  in  Spain. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  vere  Barbariana  OuaaiarOf 
Salduba*  or  Caesar  Augusta,  Zareujfoza,  Maenoba,  or  Maenac^, 
Velex  Malagoy  Selambina  Salobreno^  Urci  Almeria^  and  Barea 
VerOj  bordering  on  the  Bastitani.  The  little  island  El  Albcran^ 
46  miles  South  of  Abdera,  seems  anciently  to  have  borne  the 
name  Insula  Erroris.  In  Baeturia,  N.  of  the  mountains,  were 
Carcuvinm  Cabezas  Subias^  Cotinae,  famed  for  its  mines,  Miro« 
briga  CapUla,  Regina  Llerenay  Arucci  Vetus  Aroche^  and  Serpa 
Serpa,  Between  the  mountains  and  the  Baetis  were  Laconimurgis, 
or  Constantia  Julia  Canstantina^  Mellaria  FuenUav^unaf  and 
Calentum  Caxalla.  The  Baetis  near  its  mouth  receives,  on  its 
right  bank,  the  Menoba  Ouadiamary  on  which  was  a  cognominal 
town  :  farther  W.  the  Urius  TintOy  and  Luxia  Odid,  run  into  the 
S^y  of  CadiZf  near  Onoba  Oibraleon :  Laepa  LepCt  and  Esuris 
Atfomontef  were  the  two  last  towns  of  Boetica  in  this  direction. 

26.  LusiTANiA. — The  Lusitani,  properly  so  called,  were  can- 
toned in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  province,  to  which  they 
communicated  their  name ;  they  extended  from  the  Ta^us  to  the 
Durius,  and  occupied  parts  of  Beira  and  Portuguese  Eetrema" 
dura.  Their  chief  cities  were  Olisipo  LisboUy  the  capital  of  Por^ 
tugalf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus ;  it  was  a  municipium,  with  the 
surname  Felicitas  Julia,  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  built  by 
Ulysses ;  the  surrounding  country  was  famous  for  its  breed  of 
fleet  horses.  Scalabis,  a  colony  with  the  surname  Praesidium 
Julium,  was  higher  up  the  Tagus,  at  Santarem'y  Conimbrica 
Coimbray  on  the  Mondego,  ^minium  AvelanSj  and  Talabrica 
Terocas,  were  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lusitani.  The  Vet- 
tones'^  occupied  Eastern  Lusitanla  from  the  Durius  to  the  Anas, 
and  dwelled  in  parts  of  Xeoit,  Beira,  and  Spanish  JEstremadura  : 
their  principal  cities  were  Salmantica  Salamanca^  probably  the 
same  with  Elmantica,  conquered  by  Hannibal,  Ocellum  Dnrii 
FermoseUe,  Lancia  Oppidana  Guarda,  and  Lancia  Transcudaua 
Ciudad  BodrigOf  the  latter  bein^  so  called  with  respect  to  Cuda 
the  Coay  which  runs  Northward  into  the  Douro.  Besides  these, 
they  possessed  Igaedita  Idanha  a  Velha,  Capara  Cat^rra,  and 
Norba  Caesarea  Alcantara,  where  was  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Tagus,  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  several  cities,  and  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Celtici,  a  remnant  of  the  ^reat 
Celtic  horde  with  which  Spain  was  inundated,  inhabited  Southern 
Lusitania,  and  dwelled  in  Algarve,  Alentejo,  and  parts  of  both 
Estremaduras,  Their  principal  city  was  Emerita*^  Augusta 
Merida,  on  the  Anas,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  founded  by 
Augustus,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Cantabnan  war,  sent  here  a 
colony  of  Emeriti,  or  such  veterans  as  had  served  their  time ; 
it  was  &med  for  its  scarlet  dye  and  excellent  olives.  Other  towns 
of  the  Celtici  were  Budua,  or  Burdova  J^o^a,  Ammia  Portaleg7*e, 
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Moron  Ahneirimt  fortified  by  Bmtus  Callaicus  ivhen  rednciog 
the  Lnsitani  to  obedience,  Cstobrix  Setubaly  at  tbe  mouth  of 
CallipnB  CaldaOf  Ebora  J^fora,  and  Paz  Julia  JBeja.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Alifarve,  and  Southern  AlentejOj  were  termed  Cunei, 
from  the  Latin  word  Cuneus,  signifying  a  wedge^  owing  to  the 
shape  of  their  country  :  to  them  belon^d  Mirtylis  Mertohzy  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anas,  Balsa  Tamra^  Ossonoba  Faro^  and 
Laocobriga  LagoSj  the  three  last  places  being  on  the  sea  coast. 

27.  Lnsitania  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  petty  tribes,  so 
that  fiAy  were  reckoned  from  the  river  Tagns  to  the  Artabri.  To 
die  South  of  the  Durius  were  the  Turduli  YetereSy  who  migrated 
from  Bflstica,  the  Barduli,  Tapoti,  and  Psesuri,  whose  name 
seems  to  exi^t  in  Ftueu.  As  adaitional  towns  of  the  Lusitani  we 
may  notice  Chretina  Torre»  Vedratf  not  far  from  Lunae  Cape 
Fiieraon,  off  which  was  Londobris  Berlenga$  Island;  Eburobri- 
tium  Exora  de  Alcobaia^  Tubucci  AbranteSy  on  the  Tagus,  Con- 
cordia Soncordin,  Langobriga  Lanheres^  besieged  in  vain  by 
Metellnsy  and  Lama  Lamego*  To  the  Vettones  were  reckonea 
Albncella  ViUadepera,  Cottasobrig^  Castel  JRodrigOy  Sentice  IjOS 
SantaSj  Baniensis  BanoSy  and  Caurium  Cera ;  and  South  of  tlie 
Tago8»  Turmuli  Alconeta^  Castra  Julia,  or  Trogilium,  TruxiUoy 
Lacipea  MobledollanOf  and  Alea  Alia.  Amongst  the  Ceitici  were 
Plagiaria  La  jRtvera,  Fraxinus  Alpahano^  Cepiano  CantoncOj  the 
colony  Salacea  Alcacer  de  Sal^  Tribola  ArrayoloSy  Rarapia  Fev' 
reiraf  Aranni  Ouriquet  and  Cunistorgis  SilveSy  their  old  metropolis, 
the  last  three  being  reckoned  to  the  Cnnei.  The  Ceitici,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  extended  a  little  way  into  Baetica. 

Spain. 

28.  Spain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bay 
ofBiscayy  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal^  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  on  the  £.  likewise  by  the  latter  sea.  Its  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  670,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  860. 
Including  the  Balearic  Islands^  it  occupies  a  superficial  extent 
of  146,100  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
1826,  contained  18,732,200  inhabitants.  The  Moors  invaded 
Spain  about  a.o.  711,  and  after  the  loss  of  a  gi*eat  battle,  which 
cost  Roderick  the  King  of  the  Goths  his  life,  they  succeeded  in 
a  few  years  in  overrunning  the  whole  conntry,  excepting  the 
Asiurias.  Thither  the  remamder  of  the  Gothic  forces  for  a  while 
retired  ;  but  sallying  from  their  strong  holds,  under  somo  noble 
and  gallant  leaders,  thev  soon  recovered  parts  oi'Leon  and  Castile* 
Shortly  afterwards  Ola  Castile  and  Araaon  were  entirely  reco- 
vered, and  about  the  year  1080,  the  Christians  conquered  tbe 
whole  of  New  Castile^  including  Madrid  and  Toledo.  These 
attacks  on  the  Moorish  power  were  facilitated  by  its  division  into 
several  distinct  jprincipalities  or  kingdoms.  At  last,  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Leon^  Castile,  and  Aragonj  having  been  united 
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by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  otAragon  wiih  Isabella  of  CastiUf 
toe  Moon  were  unable  to  resist  so  powerfnl  a  nnion,  and  accor- 
diofflj,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  a.d.  li92tOranada,  the  last 
ana  most  valuable  of  their  Spanish  possessions,  was  wrested  from 
them. 

S9«  The  government  of  Spain  has  become,  by  the  reyolutions  of 
181ft  and  I88I9  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  the  people 
being  represented  in  their  anoient  assembly,  the  Cortes.  The 
estaDUshed  reliaion  of  the  country  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  no 
other  sect  is  tolerated  by  law.  There  are  in  Spain  eight  archie- 
piseopal  sees,  viz.,  BuraoSf  Comvoitdla,  Grenada,  Saragossaf  Se^ 
viU$f  Tarragona^  Tokao,  and  ValeHcia\  of  these,  two,  SefoiUe  and 
TolsdOf  are  now  held  by  cardinals.  In  the  colonies,  MamUa^  and 
Cuha  are  archiepiscopal.  Spain  once  possessed  34  universities, 
but  it  has  now  only  14;  these  are,  Madrid^  Toledo,  Salamanca, 
VaUadolid,  Aleala^  Semlle,  Valencia,  Grenada,  Barcelona,  Cev 
oera,  Saraaossa,  Oviedo,  Hueeca,  and  CompoHella.  Little  encou- 
ragement, however,  is  given,  either  to  learning  or  to  learned  men, 
and  though  the  antiquated  and  careless  system  of  education,  car- 
ried on  in  them,  has  been  of  late  years  somewhat  improved,  they 
are  still  very  far  behind  those  of  Oreat  Britain,  Oermany,  or 
France* 

80.  Spain  is  divided  into  several  great  provinces ;  these  formed 
as  many  separate  governments  under  the  Christian  and  Moorish 
chieftains,  and  though,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  all  united  under  one  head,  the  divisions,  and  even  the  titles 
(generally  of  kingdoms)  have  been  retained.  These  provinces 
are  14  in  number,  and  coutaiu  66  subdivisions,  also  termed  pro- 
vincial, and  named  after  their  principal  towns,  which,  with  ttieir 
estimated  population,  may  be  seen  ni  the  following  table  : 
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26,000 
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510,000 

141»75S 

150,000 

81,897 
280,000 

247,105 
850,000 
250,000 

197,445 
262,694 
533,695 
290,000 

264,988 
336,136 

405,737 
199,746 
252,728 
330,000 

302,594 

247,741 
500,000 
363,219 

153,462 
420,000 
858,446 

348.956 
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4A8,000 
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292,334 

195,531 
400,000 

181,500 
55,000 
13,U00 
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10,800 

9,000 

15.000 
12,000 
15,000 

8,200 

43,400 

7,500 

18,000 

14,000 

150,000 

11,000 

10,000 
12,000 

201,800 

6,700 

7,000 

15,000 

8,000 
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10,476 

9,720 

12,000 
12,000 
15,000 

9,200 

43,440 

8,000 

15.000 

7,661 

120,000 

11,000 

10,000 
12,088 

235,000 

6,736 

8,670 

15,000 

10,758 


15,000  15,000 

65,800  65,840 

23,000  I  14,000 

7,900  :     7,173 

91,000  ;   91.360 

72,000  58,525 


46,000 
18,700 

51,900 
65,000 
10,000 
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35,600 

34,000 

19,000 

5,000 


46,750 
18,700 

65,000 
60,000 
19,000 

35,390 

84,848 

19.000 

5,720 
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31.  Madrid,  tho  metropolis  of  Spain^  is  sitaated  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Tagus^  called  the  Manzanares ;  it  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom^  and  stands  on  several  eminences,  in  a  large 
plain,. 2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated 
capital  in  Europe,  It  is  of  an  oblone  form,  about  six  miles  in 
circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  high,  earthen  wall,  but  has  no  ditch, 
or  any  other  means  of  defence.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  ^ih^ 
it  was  an  insignificant  place,  with  a  small  castle,  which  served  as 
a  royal  hunting  seat;  but  it  is  now  a  handsome  city,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  residence  of  the 
monarch:  it  contains  about  236,000  inhabitants.  The  plain  in 
which  Madrid  stands  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  bounded,  on  all  sides, 
by  mountains ;  the  environs  are  miserably  cultivated,  owing  to  the 
oppressive  exactions  of  the  Spanish  government.  The  Encurial^ 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  king,  is  a  superb  palace,  22  miles  to 
the  N.  W.  o(  Madrid,  in  a  comer  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  environed  by  woodlands  and  green  fields :  it  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  and  is  the  largest,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
elegant  palace  in  Europe,  It  was  commenced  by  Philip  2nd, 
A.D.  lo57|  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  St  Quentin^  which 
he  gained  over  the  French^  on  the  day  of  st.  Lorenzo,  the  Spanish 
saint,  after  whom  it  was  named ;  hence  its  whimsical  shape,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 

82.  In  the  North  Western  part  of  the  Peninsula,  upon  the  shores 
of  Oalicia,  stands  Corunna,  memorable  for  the  action  between  the 
French,  under  Boult,  and  the  British^  under  the  command  of  the 
ffallant  Sir  John  Moore,  a.  d.  1809.  Corunna  has  a  very  commo- 
dious harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  communication 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  but  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
the  kingdom  is  at  Ferrol,  about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Corunna',  it  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  well  fortified.  In  the  Southern  part  of 
Leon  is  the  fortified  town  of  Ciudad  jRodrigo,  situated  on  the 
little  river  Agueda,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Douro'y  it  is  only 
15  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  taken  by  storm, 
from  the  French,  bv  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  year  1812.  To  the 
N.£.  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  another  tributary  of  the 
Douro,  lies  the  ancient  city  SdUinianca^  containing  the  most 
celebrated  university  in  Spain,  The  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca 
is  famous  for  a  severe  engagement  between  the  British,  under  tlie 
Earl  of  Wellington,  and  the  FrencJ^  under  Marmont,  six  months 
afler  the  preceding  victory  at  Ciudad  RodHgo  :  the  French  were 
totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Burgos.  Twelve 
months  afterwards,  a.d.  1818,  they  were  again  l)eaten,  under 
Jourdan,  by  the  British,  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  at 
Vittoria,  in  Biscay ;  this  little  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zadora,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro,  obtained  its  name  from  a  vic- 
tory gained  there  by  the  Spaniards  over  the  Moors,  The  city  of 
Saragassa  stands  on  the  Ebro^  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  its  two  tributaries  the  GaiUego  and  Guerva  : 
it  IS  a  large  and  populolis  city,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  but 
otherwise  unfortified,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  gallant  resistance  it 
made  against  the  French  in  two  sieges  during  the  year  1808, 
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shortly  after  tfae^r  had  obtained  possession  of  Nawirre,  Barctlona^ 
the  second  city  in  Spain^  is  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial 
city  in  the  whole  country :  it  is  distinguished  for  the  industiy  of 
its  inhabitants*  and  owes  its  prosperity  and  opulence  chiefly  to  its 
admirable  situation  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  which 
is  highly  convenient  for  traffic  with  foreign  nations. 

88.  Toledo  is  an  ancient  city  in  the  N.W.  of  New  Castile^ 
situated  on  the  ToffUSf  about  30  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Madrid ;  the 
river  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  thus  far  in  former  times,  when 
the  commerce  of  the  city  was  much  more  important  than  it  b  now. 
Toledo  13  much  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Spain,  as  having  been 
successively  the  seat  of  government  under  the  Goths*  the  Moors, 
and  the  kmgs  of  Castue :  it  was  once  noted  for  its  admirable 
sword-blades.  About  36  miles  lower  down  the  Toffvst  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river*  is  Taknera,  where  the  French,  under  Soult,were 
severely  defeated  by  the  British  under  Lord  Wellington*  in  the 
year  1809.  Badajoz,  memorable  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  our 
brave  troops  under  their  noble  commander*  a.  n.  1812,  is  a  Yery 
strong  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qnadiana,  in  the  W.  of 
Ettremadura,  scarcely  Ave  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
To  the  S.  of  it,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  Tinto,  stands  the  petty  town  Palos,  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  port  whence  Columbus  sailed  in  1402,  on  his  first 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  Nem  World.  SeoiUey  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  handsome  cities  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  is  situated 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Chiadalquivir,  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  before  the^  removed  their 
court  to  Toledo ;  its  cathedral  is  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  all  Europe,  Below 
this*  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  OuadaUte,  is  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  ItiU  of  Leon :  it  gives  name 
to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz^  and  possesses  a  beautiful  harbour,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  the  grand  rendezvous  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  Next  Vo  Barcelona,  it  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial town  in  the  Peninsula,  being  the  central  point  of  the  trade 
with  America,  an  advantage  which  has  lately  been  materially 
increased  by  its  being  constituted  a  free  port :  it  is  exceedingly 
strong,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  having  but 
a  very  narrow  communication  with  the  land.  A  few  miles  to  the 
N.E.  of  Cadiz  is  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  a  small  place  of  little  con- 
sequence, though  of  great  antiquity;  it  was  in  the  plain,  adjoining 
the  town,  that  the  famous  battle  between  the  Moors  and  the  Goths 
was  fought,  A.  D.  711,  in  which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated,  their 
king  R^erick  slain,  and  their  empire  completely  overturned.  The 
snrroimding  country  produces  tne  wine  Known  by  the  name  of 
Sherry*  a  corruption  of  Xerez :  there  are  likewise  some  sweet  wines 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  amongst  others  the  Vino  Tinto, 
or  Tent  Wine.  About  25  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cadiz,  nearly  midway 
between  it  and  Oibraltar*  is  Cape  Trafalgar,  where  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  was  fought,  a.  d.  1805,  between  the  British  fieet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Mebon,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
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and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve.  To  the  S.E.  otlVafalgarf  abont  the 
middle  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  standi  the  tneanlj-bailti  fralied 
town  of  Tarifuf  where  a  party  of  our  troops  lodged  in  it,  baffled  all 
the  efforts  oftho  Frefiich  to  take  it,  after  a  long  siege :  it  is  alao 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Moors  made  their  first  descent 
upon  the  country,  under  the  command  of  their  leader  Tarif,  whence 
the  name  of  the  town.  The  city  of  Granada  is  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  branch  of  the  rirer  Genilf 
which  18  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir  \  the  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly romantic,  being  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains,  some  of 
which,  towards  the  S.,  are  amongst  the  highest  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  time  of  the  Moors^  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire, 
Granada  was  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  but  all  ita  glory 
disappeared  with  them ;  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Alha^hhra^ 
the  favourite  residence  of  their  kings,  is  greatly  decayed, 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The 
commerce  of  Spain,  once  so  extensive,  has  very  much  declined 
with  the  loss  of  tier  possessions  in  Amtriea,  In  1861,  the  value  of 
articles  imported  was  about  0,500,0001.,  and  of  those  exported, 
4,600,000  /. ;  One  half  of  both  these  amounts  represents  her  com* 
merce  with  America^  still,  therefore,  of  much  importance  to  her. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  in  1864,  amounted  to 
14,000,000/.,  and  the  extraordinary  to  12.000,000 /.  The  army 
of  Spain  consists  of  46  regiments  of  the  line,  1  of  grenadiers,  and 
18  battalions  chasseurs,  &c.  of  infantry,  or  abont  66,000  men ;  of 
cavalry,  4  regiments ;  carbineers,  12 ;  of  lancers,  20  squadrons 
chasseurs,  &c.,  in  all,  10,000  ;  1  regiment  of  foot,  and  1  of  horse 
artillery,  with  4  brigades  for  fortress  duty,  amounting  to  about 
9,600  men.  These,  with  the  staff  and  guards,  form  a  total  of  nearly 
90,000  men ;  hut  of  the  infantry,  one-third  is  inactive.  In  addition, 
the  civil  guard  musters  abont  10,000  men,  and  the  frontier  guard 
76  companies.  The  navy  of  Spaing  once  so  formidable,  is  now 
reduced  to  6  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  12  corvettes,  14  brigs 
and  smaller  vessels,  14  war  steamers^  and  24  of  a  smaller  class^ 
with  8  transports  ^  in  all,  90  vessels,  and  about  26,000  men.  The 
internal  means  of  communication  in  Spain  are  notoriously  defi- 
cient. The  great  canals,  begun  in  former  days,  remain  still  unfi* 
nished,  the  ordinary  roads  infamous ;  there  are  but  two  short  rail* 
roads,  viz.,  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuex,  and  from  Barcelona  to 
Maiaro.  Spain  has  no  national  industry,  but  English  industry 
and  capital  are  gradually  developing  her  great  natural  resources, 
especially  her  mineral  wealth.  Her  only  important  ailides  of 
export  are  wine  and  wool. 

84.  At  the  Southern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  at  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  Strait  to  which  it  has  given  name,  is  the  promontory  of 
Gibraltar t  the  key  of  the  ilfedi^^ranean,  belonging  to  the  BritiA. 
It  consists  of  a  great  rocky  mountain,  running  from  North  to 
South,  abont  three  miles  in  length,  from  half  to  t£ree-Guarters  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  from  1,200  to  1,440  feet  in  height.  On  tibe 
N.  side  is  a  low  isthmus  nowhere  more  than  ten  feet  high,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  width,  which 
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IB  the  only  connection  between  this  vast  mass  of  rock  and  the 
continent.  The  Northern  front  of  the  rook  is  almost  perpendicular ; 
the  Eastern  side  is  formed  of  friglitfiil  precipices ;  the  Southern  b 
narrow  and  abrupt :  the  Western  front  is  almost  as  abrupt,  but  it 
maj  be  approached  by  shipping  from  the  bay,  and  hence,  owing- 
to  me  efforts  of  assailants  naving  been  made  on  this  side^  the  great 
batteries  and  works  of  defence  have  been  erected  here.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  MoQr$  during  their  first  attack  on  Spain,  a.  d.  7 1 1, 
and  from  their  leader,  Tarif  or  Tarik,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Oebel  Tariff  or  Tarirs  Mountain,  which  the  Spaniards  have 
altered  into  Oibralta7\  It  was  first  fortified  in  the  modem  style 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  6th.  It  was  taken  by  the  JEnfflish  in 
1704,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  attacked,  but  always 
Without  success :  it  is  deemed  impregnable.  The  town  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  promontorv,  on  the  North  Weictern  side.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  composed  ofAntUh^  Spaniards^  Italians,  JewSfMoors^ 
kCy  amounting  to  about  20,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The 
possession  of  vHhraUar  is  of  importance  in  a  military,  as  well  ns 
a  commercial,  point  of  view ;  its  spacious  bay  afibrds  a  safe  station 
for  our  fleets  and  ships  of  war,  employed  along  the  coasts  of  Spam 
and  Africa^  or  in  the  Mediterranean^  whilst  the  warehouses  of  the 
town  prove  a  convenient  dep6t  for  our  merchandize. 

35.  The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  were  once  of  vast  extent, 
but  owing  to  tyranny  and  bad  government,  they  are  very  much 
reduced  both  in  number  and  importance.  In  Asia  It  possesses 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
some  of  the  Caroline  Islands :  in  Africa,  Ceuta^  Penon  de  Velex, 
Melilla,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  besides  a  few  factories  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  main  land:  in  Ameiica,  Cuba,  and  Port^) 
Rico.  In  the  last-mentioned  continent,  Spain  once  possessed 
Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  South  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Brazil  and  Guyana,  but  the  countries  over  which  its  dominion 
formerly  extended,  have  now  constituted  themselves  into  separate 
states,  the  independence  of  which  has  been  recognised  by  the 
European  powers.  The  population  of  Cuba  may  be  estimated  at 
750,000;  of  Porto  Rico,  276,000;  oHlie  Philippines,  at  2,500,000  j 
of  the  Canaries,  at  250,000.  The  population  of  all  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Spain  does  not  probably  exceed  4,000,000. 

Portugal. 

36.  Portugal,  the  most  Western  kingdom  in  Europe,  is  bounded 
on  the  N*  and  B.  by  Spain,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Its  greatest  length  is  rather  more  than  BOO  miles,  and 
its  average  width  about  00 :  it  contains  about  26,300  square  miles, 
and  its  estimated  popuktion  in  1826  amounted  to  8,688,400  souls; 
in  1851,  8,487,025.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  and  17 
districts,  named  after  their  principal  towns ;  the  names  of  which, 
together  with  the  population  of  both,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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ProTiDoefl. 

DUtrictf. 

Population 

of  Diftricts, 

in  1850. 

Popnlatkm 
of  Towns, 
in  1851.  « 

Mmho      -       -        -| 

Ftdfifia      -        -        .        - 
^a^a        -        -        -        - 

184,359 
297,969 

8,110 
17,000 

Douro      "        *        *{ 

Oporio       -        -        -        - 
XvetVo       -        .        -        - 
Coimbra    .        -        .        - 

369,583 
247,103 
261,856 

80,000 

5,000 

15,000 

Tras^s-Moniei         -| 

Braganfa  -        -        -        - 
Villa  Real 

126,617 
184,779 

5.000 
4,500 

Beira  alia 

ViMtu         -        .        .        - 

302,070 

9,160 

Beira  baijfa       -        -^ 

Cfuarda      -        -        -        - 
Casiello  Bronco 

206,736 
139,042 

230O 
6,000 

Bttremadura  -         -«{ 

Uiria       -        -        -        - 

Sanfarem  -        -        -        - 
Lisbon       -        -        -        - 

140,114 
161,342 
423,705 

2,500 

8,000 

280,000 

Alentejo    -        -        -• 

Portalegn         -        -        • 
JSvom        -        -        .        - 
B^a           .... 

86,175 

88,617 

123,107 

5,800 

15,000 

5,500 

Algarvt     .        -        . 

Faro          .... 

143,851 

8,440 

3,487|025 

87.  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarohy,  females  being  allowed 
to  succeed  to  the  throne.  It  had  formerly,  like  Spaiuj  its  Cortes, 
or  representative  body^  but  they  have  not  been  assembled  since 
the  year  1697,  and  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  func- 
tions are  now  therefore  vested  in  the  king.  The  established 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  three  archiepiscopal  sees* 
viz.,  Lisbon^  Braga^  and  Evora^  the  two  former  hems  now  held 
by  Cardinals ;  there  are  besides  16  episcopal  sees.  Of  the  colonie9> 
&oa  has  an  archbishop.  Cam  Verdy  St,  Thomas^  Angola^  and 
MacaOy  bishops.  After  the  moort  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Southern  parts  of  Spaitif  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  they  proceeded  to  overrun  Portugal ;  but  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country  favouring  the  operations  of  the  natives, 
the  Northern  part  of  it  was  soon  recovered.  In  1093,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Burgundy f  having  rendered  great  service  to  the  Duke 
of  Ciutih  against  the  MoorSf  obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  such  parts  of  Portugal  as  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  These  he  croremed  with  the  title  of  Earl, 
but  his  son  and  successor  having,  about  60  years  afterwards, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Moors^  assumed  the  title  of 
king  :  he  subsequently  occupied  Lisbon^  and  before  he  died,  had 

*  The  estimated  population  of  lome  of  these  towns  in  1826  was  gi^en  in  the 
last  edition  of  tlus  work,  as  follows :  Braga,  14,500  ;  Braganfa,  3,900 ;  Coimbra, 
15,500;  Lisbon,  260,000;  Evora,  12,000  ;  and  of  Tavtra,  8,700,  which  may  be 
about  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  town  at  present. 
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the  Buccession    of  the  crown  i-egalarly  settled  on  his  descendants* 

ibe  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  family  in  1580»  enabled 

tlieweU-knoiwn  Philip  2d  of  Spain  to  annex  Portuaal  to  bis  own 

l^ingdom  -without  much  difficulty.     In  this  hnmiliated  state  it 

coniiuued  for  60  years,  when  a  successful  insurrection  led  to  the 

expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Portugal^  and  to  the  conferring 

of  the  crown  upon  the  Duke  of  Bragan^j  a  descendant  of  the 

ancient  royal  family.    After  this  period,  Portugal  remained  sub- 

jecl  to  its  own  sovereiens  till  the  year  1807,  when  it  was  invaded 

by  the  French^  and  became  shortly  af^rwards  the  scene  of  a 

militaTy  contest  between  them  and  the  JBrituhy  which  ended  in 

the  former  people  being  driven  out  of  the  country.    During  the 

French  invasion,  the  Portuguese  royal  family  removed  to  Brazil, 

where  they  remained  till  a.  n.  1821 :  during  this  interval,  Poriu* 

gal  was  governed  by  a  council  of  regency.     The  alliance  of 

Portugal  with  England  may  be  dated,  in  some  measure,  from  the 

reign  of  Charles  the  2d,  who  married  a  Portuguese  princess;  but 

mure  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the  IBth  century,  when 

the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

38.  Lubony  the  metropolis  of  Portugal^  and  the  residence  of 
the   Royal  Family  and  me  Court,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  here  expands  into  a  mat  body  of 
water  nearly  eight  miles  wide.     It  is  built  on  three  nills,  and  lies 
along  the  river  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  bein^  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  1 }  in  breadth :  it  is  unfortified, 
and.  open  on  all  sides.      The  inhabitants  are  enterprising  and 
industrious,  engrossing  all  the  colonial,  and  three 'fourths  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  year  1765,  a  great  part  of 
the  city  was  laid  in  nuns  by  one  of  the  most  fatal  earthquakes 
ever  experienced ;  almost  all  the  public  buildings,  and  6,000  of 
ihe  dwelling-houses  were  overturned,  and  many  more  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  raging  fire  which  broke  out   at  the  same  time, 
liavfng  been  kindled  by  fires  in  private  dwellings,  and  the  tapers 
in  the  churches:  the  loss  of  lives  was  computed  at  considerably 
more  than  80,000.    Many  years  elapsed  before  Luibon  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  still  visible  in  many 
parts  of  the  city.     The  mouth  of  the  Tagus  is  guarded  by  the 
castle  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and  its  base 
washed  by  the  sea.    To  the  N.  £.  of  Lisbon^  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mondegoy  stands  the  city  of  Coimhra^  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  and  containing  the  tombs  of 
several  members  of  the  royal  family :  it  is  chiefly  famed  for  its 
university,  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
and  which  was  originally  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  but  removed 
hither  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.     Oporto  is 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  provmce  of  ilntre  Douro  e 
Hfinho,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Douro,  about  two  miles 
from  its  mouth.    It  stands  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  which  in 
many  places  has  fallen  to  ruin  :  it  is  in  general  a  well-built  town, 
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being  accounted  the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  in  all  PortugaL 
It  derived  its  name  Oporto^  (t.  e,  O  Porto,  the  Portj)  from  its 
being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river;  it  has  long  been  the 
mercantile  emporium  for  the  North  of  Portygal,  and  particularly 
for  the  export  of  the  wine,  hence  called  Port,  This  wine  is  pro- 
duced at  a  considerable  distance  from  OportOf  in  the  province  of 
Tras  08  Monies^  and  in  some  districts  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho. 
The  pmvinco  of  Algarvej  the  most  southern  in  Portugal^  was 
once  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  gives  the  title  of  King  to 
the  Portuguese  monarch.  Tlie  South  Western  extremity  of  itt 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  country,  is  called  Cape  St  Vincent,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  obtained  off  it,  over  the 
Spanish  fleet,  i.n.  ITO?*  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  for  which 
service  he  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

30.  The  Portuguese  have  many  colonies  and  settlements  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  In  Africa^  they  possess  3fadeiraj  the 
Azores  or  Western  Islands,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  with  settle- 
ments in  Ouineay  Angola^  Monomotapa^  and  Mozambique:  in 
Asia^  they  possess  the  province  of  Ooa,  in  India ;  Macno,  near 
Canton\  and  settlements  on  the  Island  of  Timor.  Besides 
these,  they  once  had  dominion  over  Bratily  but  this  latter  country 
has  of  late  years  been  constituted  a  separate  empire.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: — ^I'he  Madeira  and  Azores  Islands,  850,000;  Africa^ 
100,000;  Asiay  400,000;  China,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Ptfr(/^» 
1,000,000;  in  all,  about  6,000,000.  The  commerce  of  Por/tf^aZ 
was  represented  in  1861  by  imports  to  the  value  of  3,600,000^, 
and  exports  amounting  to  2,600,000/.;  in  all,  about  6,000,000/. 
sterling.  Tlie  expenses  of  Government  for  the  year  1864  were 
8,000,000/.  Almost  the  only  important  article  of  exportation 
from  Portugal  is  wine.  Tiic  army  of  Portugal  conpists  of  eight 
regiments  of  cavalry,  in  all  4,600  men;  17  of  infantry,  besides 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  amounting  to  about  40,000 ;  three  regt* 
ments  of  artillery,  4,000,  besides  the  sti^,  in  all  about  60,000  men, 
of  which  number,  probably  about  two-thirds  arc  effective ;  there 
are  besides,  the  colonial  corps.  The  navy  of  Poitugal consists  of 
one  ship  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  10  brigs  and  schooners,  12 
smaller  vesselsi  and  seven  steamers,  in  all  46  vessels,  mounting 
428  gunsr 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 
ITALIA. 


1.  Italy  was  called  Hesperia*  hy  tlic  Greeks,  from  its 
Western  sitaation :  it  bore  also,  at  AmereikX  periods,  the  names 
of  Satomia',  from  Satam,  who  fled  there  from  his  son  Jupiter ; 
Ansonia*,  from  the  Ausones,  one  of  its  most  ancient  nations,  once 
occupjing  its  most  Southern  part ;  and  CEnotria,  from  the 
(Enotri.  But  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  all  these  appellations 
were  superseded  by  that  of  Italia,  which,  though  used  m  earlier 
ages  merely  to  denote  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  then 
became  the  seneral  name  of  the  whole  country :  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  saia  to  be  from  Italus,  a  chief  of  the  country,  or  from 
IraXoc,  an  ox.  The  political  division  of  Italy  was  into  Italia 
Gallica,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rubico  and  Arnus; 
Italia  Prc^pria,  extending  as  far  South  as  Lucania,  which  pro- 
YiDce,  wiGi  a  part  of  Apulia,  and  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  was 
was  called  Magna  Grsecia,  from  the  number  and  fame  of  the 
Greek  colonies  there  established. 

2.  Italy  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Mare  Superum,  or 
Hadriaticum^  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice;  on  the  S.  by 

Srts  of  Mare  Ionium',  and  Mare  Siculum**;  on  the  W.  by 
are  Infemm,  Tyrrhenum^,  or  Etruscum,  and  by  a  part  of  the 
Alps,  \vbich  last,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  also  said  to  form  its 
Northern  limits,  although  the  division  between  it  and  Rhsetia 
was  some  miles  to  the  S.  of  this  great  natural  barrier. 

3.  The  little  river  Formic,  now  called  Bisano,  at  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Alps,  near  Trieste,  was  considered  the  boundary 
of  Italy  in  this  direction    but  Augustus  included  Histria  within 


»  Virff.  JEn.  I.  530.  «  W.  Gtorg.  XL  173. 

» Id.  JEm.  VII.  55. 

«  Id.  Georg.  II.  158.— M  JSn.  XI.  405. 

Horace  oonstuitly  represents  it  as  a  BtormT  sea  t 

Csnn.  I.  zzxiii.  15. — td,  Carm.  II.  zir,  14* — Id.  Carm.  III.  iit  5. 
— /<f.  Carm.  III.  iz.  23.-/(2  Carm.  III.  zxm  19. 

'  Virg.  JBh.  HI.  211. 

*13iis  appellation  was  not  confined  to  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicilv. 
Horace,  who  in  tiie  passage  above  quoted,  allades  to  his  danger  of  shipwreck  in 
the  Artistic,  speaks  of  the  same  as  haying  occorred  in  the  Sicilian  Sea : 

Hor.  Carm.  III.  if.  28, 

Again,  he  applies  the  name  to  the  sea  about  the  .£gades  Insnlae : 

Id,  Carm,  II.  zii.  2. 
'  Virg.  JSn.  I.  67. 
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his  division  of  ihe  country,  and  constituted  the  little  river  Arsia 
Arsa^  the  line  of  separation  between  it  and  Illyricum. 

4.  The  principal  promontories  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  Italy 
were,  Polaticura  Promontorium  Punta  di  Promoniore^  the  S. 
extremity  of  Hbtria  ;  Garganum'  Testa  del  Gargano,  the  N.  E. 
point  of  Apulia  ;  lapygium,  or  Salentinum  Cape  di  Leuca^  the 
8.  point  of  lapygia  ;  Lacinium'  Cape  NaUy  or  delle  ColonnCf  the 
£.  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  territory  ;  Herculis  Promontorium 
Ca]}e  SpartiventOf  and  Lcucopetra  Cape  deW  Armi,  at  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  penmsula.  Ascending  the  W.  coast, 
we  meet  with  Yaticanum  Promontorium  Cape  Vatlcano,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bruttii ;  Palinurum'®  Cape  Spartivento^  in  Lucania; 
Minervae  Point  deUa  CampaneUa^  and  Misenum'^  Cape  Miseno^ 
in  Campania;  Circaei  Promontorium''  Monte  Circelloy  the  S. 
point  of  Latium ;  and  Populonium  Cape  di  Campana,  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria. 

6.  The  principal  gulfs  of  Italy*  on  its  Western  side,  were, 
Ligusticus  Sinus  Otilf  of  Oenoa^  on  the  shores  of  Liguria ; 
Cumanus  Sinus,  or  Crater  Oulf  of  Naples^  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania; Paestanus,  or  Posidoniates  Sinus  Oulf  of  Sahrnoy  between 
Campania  and  Lucania;  Terinseus,  or  Elipponiates  Sinus,  Ghulf 
of  8,  Eufemiat  and  Bruttius  Sinus  O^df  of  Oioja,  both  on  the 
Bruttian  coast.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  Italy  were,  Scylleticus 
Sinus  Oulf  of  Squillace'f  Tarentinus  Sinus  Uulf  of  Taranio^  on 
the  shores  of  Lucania  and  lapygia;  Urias  Sinus  Oulf  of  Man- 
fredonia,  in  Apulia;  and  Tergestinus  Sinus  Oulf  of  Trieste^  on 
the  coasts  of  Histria  and  the  Carni. 

6.  The  grand;  semicircular  chain  of  the  Alps,  sweeping  round 
from  Monaco,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  to  lUyricum, 
was  known  by  various  names.  The  Southernmost  part,  towards 
Gaul,  was  called  Alpes  Maritiraro  Maritime  Alps,  and  extended 
as  far  N.  as  Yesulus"  Mont  Viso ;  here  was  the  first  pass  of  the 
Alps  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  the  one  by  which  Caesar 
entered  Italy  to  contend  with  Pompey.  Alpis  Cottia,  about 
which  was  the  petty  kingdom  of  Cottius,  extended  from  Mont 
Viso  to  Mont  Cents ;  and  from  the  latter  mountain  to  Mont  Btanc^ 
extended  Alpis  Graia,  over  which,  at  the  Little  St,  JBetmardt 
Hannibal  passed  on  his  invasion  of  Italy ^^.  The  Alpis  Graia  is 
7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Hercules  there  establishing  some  Greeks,  who  had 

•  Hot.  Carm.  II.  ix.  7. --Id.  UpUt.  II.  i.  202. 
'  Vlrg.  jEn.  III.  552. 

'^  From  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  who  was  lost  near  that  coast. — Vide  Virff.  jBn.  V. 
adjinem.^ld,  YI.  381. 

"  Called  ao  from  the  trumpeter  of  ^neas,  who  was  drowned  on  the  shore  near 
that  place.— Ftry.  jBh.  IV.  234. 

Propert.  III.  z?ii.  d.Sat.  I.  iv.  33. 

*^  Called  so  from  Circe,  sister  of  Medea.    Famous  for  its  oysters. 

Juo.  SM.  IV.  140.— F<r^.  JEn.  Vtl.  10.— /rf.  799. 

«»  Virg.  JEn.  X.  708.  »*  J%v.  Sut.  X.  152. 
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allowed  him  t    Ikfont  Blane  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Euroitc, 

bein^  15,680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  Mont  Blanc 

to  Mont    St,    GotJiard,  the  chain  oK  the  Alps  was  called  Alpis 

PenamcL,  from   the  deity  Penninus,  who  was  worshipped  on  its 

Bnmmit.     Hence  the  Alpes  Rhfetiose  wind  through  Rhaetia,  to 

tlie  sources  of  the  I>rave  and  Piaxe,  where  they  assume  the  name 

Al^  CamicsB  or  Juliae  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps^  and  at  Ocra  the 

BinUniumer  Waldj  pass  off  into  Ilyricum.— Apenninus  Mens" 

the  Apennine  chain,  after  detaching  itself  from  the  Maritime  Alps, 

runs  diagonally  across  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Amo  and 

Tiber,  whence  it  proceeds  Southwards,  through  its  whole  length, 

terminating  at  Lencopetra  Cape  delt  Armi :  its  highest  point  is 

Mens  Cunarus,  now  called  Monte  Como,  or  //  gran  8a$so,  which 

18  8,790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

7.  The  principal  river  of  Italy  was  the  Padus  Po,  called 
anciently  Eridanus^*  and  Bodincus^^,  the  scene  of  Phaeton's 
death,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  his  sisters  into  poplars'' ;  it 
rises  at  Yesulus  Mens,  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  runs  first  N., 
and  then  £.,  and  after  a  course  of  370  miles,  enters  the  Adriatic 
Sea  by  seven  mouths.  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  the  waters  of 
more  than  30  rivers  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  of  these,  the 

Sirincipal  are,  on  the  right,  the  Maira,  Tanaro,  Trebbio,  Tare, 
^arma,  Secchio,  and  Panaro ;  and  on  the  left  the  Clusone,  Sesia, 
Ticino,  Olona,  Adda,  Aglio,  and  Mincio.  These  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  main  stream,  being  rapid  in  their  upper,  and 
sluggish  in  the  lower  and  middle  courses,  and  flow  through  the 
most  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  Europe.  The  Tiber  entered  the 
sea  by  two  mouths ;  the  little  island,  which  they  formed,  was 
called  Insula  Sacra  Isola  Sunta^  and  was  sacred  to  .^culapius, 
\rhOf  it  was  said,  had  come  there  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from 
£pidauru8.  Near  Forum  Allieni  Ferrara,  the  Po  was  divided 
into  two  branches :  the  Northern  one  was  called  Volana  Po  di 
Volanoy  and  its  mouth  Volana  Ostium  Porto  di  Volano\  the 
Southern  one  Padusa'"  Podi  PrimarOj  and  its  mouth  Spineticum 
or  Cridanum  Ostium  Porto  di  PHinaro  :  these  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  natural  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  other  five  being 
factitious.  The  affluents  of  the  Po  on  the  right  are  scarcely 
more  than  torrents,  as  indeed  are  those  on  the  lefl  above  Ticinus 
the  Ticino :  from  that  river  the  middle  courses  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Po  spread  into  lakes;  of  these  Logo  Maggiore  is  40 
miles  long,  and  two  in  average  breadth;  the  Lake  of  Como 
is  nearly  60  in  length,  but  in  extreme  breadth  not  more  than 
eight;  Lake  Iseo  15  miles  by  two,  and  the  Lake  di  Garda^ 
which  is  about  40  miles,  long  by  JO  broad  ;  this  is  only  230  feet 


'^  Virg.  Mm.  XII.  703.~Laeaii.  II.  396.— Hor.  Epod.  XYI.  29. 
'*  By  the  Gieeks ;  but  whether  this  river  of  Italy  wai  meant,  cannot  be  spoken 
with  certainty.— rir^.  Gewg,  I.  482.--W.  Gwrg.  IV.  372. 

'^  Ot  Bodeocas,  the  Lignrian  name,  ngnifying  gomething  ur^athomable, 
"  Ofid.  Met.  Il.—Lucan.  II.  408.  "  Virg,  JSn.  XI.  457. 
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above  the  sea,  Lago  Maggiore  is  700 ;  its  sands  were  said  to  be 
mixed  with  gold-dast,  and  were,  therefore,  carefully  examined  by 
the  natives.  The  other  rivers  of  Italy  were,  the  Athesis*^  Adige, 
which  rises  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and  runs  with  a  Southern  and 
Easterly  course  of  246  miles,  into  the  Adriatic  Sea^  a  little  N.  of 
the  Po :  the  Amus  Amo,  which  has  it  source  in  the  Apennines, 
and  flows  Westward  into  Tyrrhenum  Mare ;  it  is  125  miles  long. 
Tiberis  the  Tibert  or  Tevere,  rises  also  in  the  Apennines,  and 
having  been  increased  by  more  than  40  streams,  enters  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea'S  18  miles  below  Rome,  after  a  Southerlv  coarse 
of  215  miles  j  it  was  formerlv  called  Albula,  and  took  the  name 
of  Tiberis  from  a  king  of  Alba,  who  was  drowned  in  it^'*  One 
of  its  oldest  appellations  is  said  to  have  been  Rumon,  whence  the 
city  Roma  obtained  its  name. 

8.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Italy  was  divided  into  the  eleven 
following  Reeions:  1.  Campania  and  Latium;  2.  Apulia  and  the 
territory  of  the  Hirpini ;  3.  Lucania  and  Bruttinm ;  4.  Saronium 
and  the  territories  of  the  Frentani,  Marrucini,  Vcstini,  Peligni, 
Marsi,  ^aui,  and  Sabini ;  5.  Picenum ;  6.  Umbria  ;  7*  Etruria ; 

8.  Flaminia,  extending    between    the  Po  and  the  Apennines ; 

9.  Li^ria;  10.  Venetia,  with  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and 
Histria;  11.  Transpadana,  or  the  remainder  of  Italy  between  the 
Po  and  the  Alps.  This  division  is,  however,  seldom  noticed,  and 
will  not  be  found  so  convenient  as  the  following,  which  is  the  one 
adopted  by  most  geographical  writers:  1.  Liguria;  2.  Oallia 
Cisalpina ;  8«  Venetia,  with  the  territory  of  the  Garni  and  Histria ; 
4.  Etruria;  5.  Umbria;  0.  Picenum;  7.  The  territories  of  the 
Sabini  and  ^qui ;  8.  The  territories  of  the  Yestini,  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  and  IVlarsi;  0.  Latium ;  10.  Campania;  II.  Samnium; 
12.  The  territory  of  the  Frentani;  13.  Apulia;  14.  Lucania; 
15.  The  territory  of  the  Bruttii.  The  superficial  extent  of  these 
several  province?,  and  of  the  three  islanas  Sicily,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Square  Miles. 

Ligvria --  5,800 

GaUU  Cisalpina  or  TogaU 16»600 

Venetia,  with  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and  Histria  8»900 

Etruria  and  its  islands 8,900 

Umbria 4,400 

Pioenum        -------.  2,300 

Sabini  and  MqvA,  Territories  of  the        -        -        -  1 ,400 
Vestiniy  Marrucini,  Pelifpii,  and  Marsi ,  Territories  of  the  1 , 700 

Latium  and  its  islands 2,200 

Campania  and  its  islands        .....  1,700 

Samnium 2,700 

Frentanii  Territory  of  the       -       •       -       •       .  700 


^  Virff.  jEn.  IX.  680. 

**  Virgil  calls  it  <'  Tuscum  Tiberim"  Georg.  I.  499,  because  it  diTides  Etruria 
from  Latium.  For  the  same  reason  he  attaches  the  epithet  "  Ljdius*'  to  it,  Mtu 
H.  781,  Etruria  liaving  been,  as  he  supposed,  colonized  by  Lydians. 

Horace,  Carm.  IH.  vii.  28,  calls  it  *'  Tuscus  Alveus." 

«  Virff.  JSn,  VIII.  330.— OHrf.  Fast  II.  389.— Id.  V.  635.  646. 
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SqvinllUei* 

Apulia  ..«•..«        •  6,800 

Lncania         --......  3,900 

Bnittu,  Territory  of  the  .       .       .       «       .  3,400 

SicQjr,  with  the  sontranding  nlands         ...  7,900 

Cornea  and  ite  islands   ---••-  2,600 

Svdinia  and  ite  iilands 7,700 

Total  fai  Italy  and  its  Islands  -    -    -    89,600 

Italia  Septemtbionalis. 

0.  LiGURiA  was  boauded  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Po,  on  the  N.  by  this  river, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  country  of  the  Anamani^  and  by  the  little 
river  Macra  Magra,  althougli  its  frontier,  in  this  direction, 
extended  once  to  the  Arm.  To  the  W.  it  bordered  on  Gaul,  to 
the  N.  and  £.  on  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  a  part  of  Etruria;  it  con- 
tained Oenooy  that  part  of  Piedmont  which  is  8.  of  the  Po,  and 
tlie  major  part  of  the  Impetnal  Fiefs  ofPantremoli',  in  all,  about 
5,800  square  miles. 

10.  Though  the  Taurini  were  of  Ligurian  origin,  their  country 
was  naturallv  included  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The 
Litres,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ligyes  and  Ligustini,  were  pro- 
bably of  Celtic  origin ;  they  were  a  vaia,  unpolished,  and  deceit- 
ful people*',  although  possessed  of  sufficient  courage  to  resist  the 
invasions  of  the  Romans  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Their  domi- 
nions extended,  at  one  time,  from  tne  Arrw  to  the  Rhone,  and  in 
an  earlier  age,  as  far  Westward  as  Spain. 

11.  Liguria  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  into  two  parts;  that 
8.  of  the  mountains,  called  Ligustica  ora,  and  that  N.  of  them. 
On  the  summit  of  Alpis  Maritima,  near  the  coast,  was  Tropica 
August!  Turbia,  erected  by  Augustus,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
all  the  Alpine  nations,  whom  he  had  conquered,  from  Histria  to 
Gaul.  To  the  Eastward  of  it,  on  the  coast,  were  Portus  Herculis 
Monoeci  MonacOf  founded  hy  Hercules,  who  had  a  temple  here, 
and  was  henoe  called  Monoecms'^ ;  Albium  Intemelium  Vintimi' 
glia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jntemelii,  at  the  mouth  of  Rutuba  the 
Mot/a;  Albium  Ingaunum  AJhenga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni, 
at  the  mouth  of  Merula  the  Aroseia^  and  opposite  Galnnaria 
Insula  OalinarOi  so  called  from  its  abounding  in  a  peculiar 
species  of  fowl;  Savo  Savona;  Genua  Oenoay  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  8egeste  Sestri ;  ana  Lunae 
Portus'*  Chulf  of  Spezzia.  At  the  source  of  the  little  river  Macra, 
was  Apua  Pontremolij  the  chief  town  of  the  Apuani,  who  made 
such  a  gallant  resistance  against  the  Romans :  near  it  Q.  Petillius 
was  killed,  in  a  battle  with  the  Ligures. 

«  Vlrg.  JBn.  XI.  701.— W.  XI.  715. 
Tbe  whole  coast  of  Liguria  abounded  in  marble  much  used  by  the  Romans : 
Jut.  Sat.  III.  257. 
»Sil.  Ital.  I.  586.-^11.  VI.  8M. 
Celebrated  by  Ennius  in  averse  preserved  by  Persius. — Ptr8,  Sat,  VI.  9.-- 
SO.  ItaLVIII.  480. 
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12.  In  Lignria,  I(.  of  the  Apennines^  wasTanarns  the  TanarOj 
a  tributary  of  the  Po ;  on  it  were  Ceba  Cevdy  noted  for  its  cheese : 
Pollentia  Polenza,  a  municipium  at  its  confluence  with  Stura  the 
Sturay  Vfliere  the  Romans  under  Stilicho  were  beaten  by  tiie 
Goths  under  Aiaric^' :  Alba  Pompeii  AlbcLy  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinaz ;  and  Asta  Asti^  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  province  were  the  Vi^ienni,  with  their  chief  city 
Augusta  Vagiennorum  Bene;  and  in  the  N.  part,  at  Montieu  di 
POf  was  Bodincomagus  or  Industrie,  where  the  Po  becomes 
navigable,  and  assumes  an  Eastern  direction.  Acqui  occupies 
the  position  of  Aquae  Statiellse,  in  the  territory  of  the  Statielli ;  to 
the  E.  of  whom  were  the  Roman  colony  Dertona  Tortonaj  Clas- 
tidium  Cagteggio^  where  Claudius  Marcellus  gained  the  Sfiolia 
opima,  by  slayins  Viridomarus  king  of  the  Gesat®*^,  and  Yicum- 
niae  Ftromun^,  plundered  by  Hannibal. 

13.  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Tooata,  was  the  largest  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea^ 
Tartarus  the  River  Tartaro^  and  Benacus'*'  Lago  di  Garda ;  on 
the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  this  lake  to  Mount  Cerrin^ 
in  the  Pennine  Alps ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Alps  themselves  ]  and  on 
the  8.  by  the  Po,  the  Apennines,  and  the  little  river  Rubico'^ 
Fiumicino :  it  was  by  crossing  this  last  river  with  an  armed  force, 
Julius  CflBsar  declared  war  against  the  Senate  and  Pompey.  To 
the  E.  it  bordered  on  Yenetia,  to  the  N.  on  Rhsetia,  to  tne  W.  on 
Gaul,  and  to  the  S.  on  Liguria  and  Etruria.  It  contained  Pied- 
monty  N.  of  the  Po,  Lombardy^  or  the  Milanese^  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena^  and  the  Northern  part  of  the  Papal  States 
(including  the  provinces  of  Ferrara,  Bologna^  and  Romagna)  \ 
in  all,  about  16^000  square  miles.  It  was  also  called  Citerior, 
with  respect  to  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Togata,  from  its  cities 
having  the  rights  of  Latin  cities. 

14.  It  formed,  anciently,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Tusci, 
who  were  driven  from  it  bv  the  numerous  migrations  of  the  Gauls, 
and  subsequently  confined  within  the  contracted  limits  of  Etruria. 
When  the  Gauls  had  completely  established  themselves  in  their 
new  possessions,  they  made  still  greater  inroads  on  Italy,  and  after 
some  time,  succeeded  in  beating  the  Roman  armies,  and  seized 
upon  Rome  itself'**.  Though  driven  back  by  the  bravery  of 
Cfamillus,  they  continued  to  harass  their  enemies,  till  at  length 
their  own  Cisalpine  territory  was  wrested  from  them,  and  Roman 
colonies  were  established  in  it.  During  Hannibal's  invasion  they 
afforded  him  j^eat  assistance,  and  aeatn  enjoyed  their  freedom ; 
but  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  they 
were  once  more  reduced  to  subjection,  and  their  territory  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti  was  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

s6  Claadian,  however,  implies  the  contrary. — Bell,  Get.  635. 

*7  ProperL  IV.  x.  39.  »  Virg.  Georp.  II.  160. 

»  Luean.  I.  185.  »  Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  652.  et  aeq.— liv.  V.  41. 
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15.  Gallia  Togata  was  divided  by  the  Poy  into  Tran9|mdana 
and  Cispadana,  so  called  with  respect  to  Rome.  The  principal 
riYers  in  the  Tbanbpadana  were,  Daria  Major  the  Doria  Balteoy 
which  rises  in  the  Graian  Alps ;  Ticinus*'  the  TicinOy  memorable 
ibrtbe  defeat  which  P.  Corn.  Scipio  suffered  on  its  banks  from 
Hannibal;  it  rises  in  Adula  M.,  and  mns  through  Yerbanus, 
Logo  Maggiore^  into  the  Po.  Addua*'  the  Adda,  has  its  source 
in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and,  after  traversing  Larius*'  (called  also 
Comacenns)  Logo  di  Comoy  it  likewise  enters  the  Po ;  not  far 
from  its  source,  are  the  springs  of  the  Oil  ins  OgliOy  which  passes 
through  Sevinus  Lake  IseOy  and  joins  the  ereat  river.  Mincius'^ 
the  MtnciOy  ranning  from  the  country  of  tne  Tridentini  through 
Benacus  Logo  di  Oarda,  and  Tartarus,  or  Hadrianus  the  TartarOy 
the  Eastern  bonndar}  of  the  province,  are  the  last  two  rivers 
worthy  of  mention ;  like  all  the  others,  they  are  tributaries  of 
the  Po. 

16.  In  the  South  Western  part  of  the  province  were  the  Tau- 
rin]»  who  opposed  Hannibal,  after  his  passage  of  the  Alps ;  he 
took  and  plundered  their  city,  Augusta  Taurinorum  Turin,  on 
the  Poy  but  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by 
the  Romans.  To  the  W.  of  it  was  Segusio  SvsUf  the  chief  town 
of  the  Segusini,  on  Duria  Minor  the  JJoina  Mipariay  and  imme- 
diately S.  of  the  latter  was  Ocelum  Usseauy  the  capital  of  the 
Garoceli.  On  the  Duria  Major  were  the  Salassi,  who  long 
harassed  the  Romans,  and  resisted  their  attacks  till  they  were 
totally  subdued  by  Terentins  Varro,  and  sold  as  slaves :  their 
chief  towns  were  Augusta  Prsetoria  Citta  cT  AostUy  built  in  honour 
of  Au^stus,  on  the  site  of  Varro's  camp,  and  colonized  by 
Praetorians;  and  Eporcdia  Ivrea,  built  by  the  Romans,  at  the 
advice  of  the  Sibyl,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Salassi.  The 
Libieii  and  Laevi  were  £.  of  the  Salassi ;  their  chief  towns  were 
VercellsB  Borgo  Vercelliy  on  Sessites  the  Sesia,  and  Novaria 
NovarUf  on  Novariu  the  Oogna*  Between  the  rivers  Ticinus 
and  Addua,  were  the  Insubres,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Cisal- 

Sine  Gaul :  their  capital  was  Mediolanum  MHariy  a  splendid  and 
ourishing  city,  surnamcd  Novse  AthensB,  from  the  liberal  arts 
being  there  highly  cultivated ;  it  was  situated  on  Lambrus  the 
Lambroy  and  a  little  N.  of  it,  near  Rhoy  were  the  Raudii  Campi, 
fiimous  for  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  tlie  Cimbri,  by  Marins"^. 
Ticinum  Paviay  near  the  junction  of  the  Ticino  and  jPo,  and 
Laus  Pompeia  Lodi  Vecchioy  founded  by  the  Boii,  but  afterwards 
colonized  by  Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  may 
also  be  mentioned  amongst  the  towns  of  the  Insubres.  The  Orobii, 
a  Greek  colony,  were  N.  of  the  Insubres ;  their  chief  town  was 
Comnm  Como,  situated  at  the  South  Western  extremity  of  Laiius 
Lacus;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  was 


«  SiL  Hal,  IV.  82.  »  Claudian,  de  VI.  CofU,  Honor,  196. 

»  Virg.  Georg.  II.  159.— Catall.  XXXV.  4. 

»•  Virg.  Gtorg.  Ill,  15.  »*  Propert.  II.  i.  24» 
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called  Novum  Comum^,  after  Caesar  had  increased  the  number 
of  its  inhabitantfi,  bj  settling  a  colony  of  6,000  there ;  Bergomnm 
Bergamo^  was  also  in  their  territory.  The  Cenomani,  of  Grallic 
origiOy  were  the  Easternmost  people  in  the  Transpadana ;  thej 
T/ere  the  only  Cisalpine  Grauls,  who  took  the  side  of  the  Romans 
against  Hannibal,  tnough  thev  subseqaentlv  fought  against  them : 
Brixia  Brescia  was  their  capital,  nesir  Mela'^  the  mella,  flowing 
into  the  Oglio.  Their  other  cities  were,  Cremona  Cremona^  on  the 
Po,  which  sufiered  much  during  the  second  Punic  war,  as  well  as 
in  the  civil  contentions  of  Augustus,  and  was  at  last  destroyed  bj 
the  partisans  of  Vespasian,  in  the  war  with  Yitellius;  it  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  with  considerable  magnificence : 
Mantua  Mantua^  surrounded  by  the  Mincius,  shared  in  the 
miseries  of  Cremona'";  it  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  was  founded 
by  Ocnus,  the  son  of  the  prophetess  Manto,  in  honour  of  whom  it 
received  its  name'* :  Andes  Pietola,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth* 

?lace  of  Yirgil^^  Sirmio  Serrmone^  a  little  peninsula  in  Benacus 
iacus,  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Catullus^'.  To  the  S.  W.  of 
Mantua  was  Bedriacum  Cividale,  famous  for  two  successive  de- 
feats, that  of  Galba  by  Otho,  and  of  Otho  bv  Yitellius ;  Hostilia 
Ostiglia^  lower  down  the  Po,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

17.  The  Euganei,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  ori- 
ginally possessed  the  country  afterwards  called  Yenetia;  but 
upon  bemg  driven  from  it  by  the  Yeneti,  they  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Uhaetia  and  the  Transpadana,  between  the  rivers  Ollius 
and  Athesis.  The  Triampilini  were  a  small  tribe  in  the  Vol 
Trompia;  Edrum  IdrOy  in  their  territory,  was  on  Lake  Idro^ 
which  was  traversed  by  the  river  Cleusis  Chiese^  before  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Oglio,  To  the  W.  of  them  were  the  Rugusci,  near 
the  springs  of  Umatius  the  Set*io^  and  the  Suanetes,  about  the 
source  of  Ubartus  the  Bremho ;  both  these  rivers  run  into  the 
Adda.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Ubartus  and  Adda  was  Pons 
Aureoli  Pontirolot  so  named  from  the  defeat  of  Aureolus,  who 
assumed  the  purple  in  the  age  of  Gallienus.  The  Isarci,  whose 
name  may  be  observed  in  Arcisate,  were  cantoned  to  the  S.  of 
Ceresius  LaJis  Lugano,  which  joins  the  Lago  Maggiore:  the 
Ictymuli,  whose  country  abounded  with  gold-mines,  dwelled 
about  the  source  of  the  Sesiay  where  many  places  bear  traces  of 
their  name,  as  Moglia,  Col  de  la  Molera^  Col  Mologne,  &c. 

18.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Cispadana  were  Trebia  the 
Trebbia,  rismg  in  Liguria,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Romans, 
B.C.  218,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  Hannibal  shortly  after 
his  victory  over  them  on  the  Ticinus^^ ;  Secia  or  Gabellns  the 

*  CaiulL  XXXV.  3. 
•    "^  Supposed  to  be  the  river  spoken  of  by  Virgil. — Georff,  IV.  278. 

38  Virg.Ecl  IX.  28 Id.  Qeorg.  II.  198.—Mart.  VIII.  ep.  l?i.  7. 

39  Vifff.  ^n,  X.  198.  «  Sil  ItaL  VIII.  592. 
^'  Catull.  XXXI.  1. 

«  Sil.  Ital.  I,  47  J  XVII.  600.— Lucan.  H.  46. 
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Secehio;  Scultenna  the  Panaro  or  ScuUenna^  at  the  source  of 
which  was  Litana  Silva  Selva  Romanay  where  L.  Posthumius 
Albinns  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii ;  and  Rhenus 
the  Renoj  famed  for  its  reeds,  which  were  the  fittest  of  any  for 
arrows.  In  the  last-mentioned  riveri  near  Boloanoy  was  Trium- 
Tiroram.  Insula  Crocetta  del  Trehboy  celebratedf  for  the  meeting 
of  the  second  Triumvirate,  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who 
remained  there  three  days,  and  agreed  to  share  the  sovereign 
authority  amongst  them^'.  All  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Apennines, 
and  flow  Northwards  into  the  Po. 

10.  The  Anamani  dwelled  in  the  Western  part  of  the  province, 
in  Parma,  Their  chief  city  was  Placentia  Placenzoy  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ti-ebhia  and  Po ;  it  was  a  colony  formed  by  the 
Romans  upon  their  apprehension  of  the  expedition  of  Hannibal, 
whose  attacks,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brotner  Asdrubal,  it  with* 
stood  **;  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Gauls  under  Hamilcar, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  *^ :  Veleia  Liveia,  and  Julia 
Fidentia  Sto.  DoninOy  where  Sylla's  party  gained  a  victory  over 
Carbo,  were  also  in  their  territory.  To  the  £.  of  the  Anamani, 
in  BolognOy  Rainagna^  and  Modejia,  were  the  Boii,  whose  terri- 
tory extended  to  the  Adriatic;  whether  they  migrated  from 
Gaul,  or  were  a  direct  branch  of  that  mighty  nation,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  Austria^  is  a  point  not 
generally  agreed  on.  They  were  continually  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  who,  though  always  victorious,  had  no  other  mode  of 
maintaining  their  conquests  but  by  removing  them  to  the  borders 
of  Pamnonia  and  Illyricum;  here  their  turbulent  and  restless 
disposktion  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Getae  and  Daci,  who 
at  length  completely  extirpated  them.  One  of  their  principal 
cities  was  Parma  Parma^  on  a  cognominal  river  still  called 
PamiOy  famed  for  its  wooP';  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Cassias  Severns  the  poet,  and  of  Macrobius 
the  critic. 

20.  Their  other  chief  towns  were,  Regium  Lepidi  Reggioy  where 
the  elder  Brutus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom 
he  had  surrendered  himself:  Mutina  Modena^  where  D.  Brutus 
was  closely  besieged  by  Antony,  till  the  latter,  on  his  defeat  at 
Fomm  Qallorum,  raised  the  siege  ^^ ;  Forum  Oallorum  Castel 
Franco,  memorable  for  two  battles  fought  near  it,  one  between 
Antony  and  the  consul  Pansa,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed, 
and  the  other,  in  which  Antony  was  completely  routed  by 
Octavian  and  the  consul  Hirtius,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle : 
Felsina,  called  afterwards  Bononia  Bologna*\  at  one  time  the 
principal  city  of  the  Tusci,  N.  of  the  Apennines }  it  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  after- 

^  Pint.  Cic.  et  Ant.— Saet.  Aug.  96. 

**  Polyb.  III.  40.— Lir.  XXI.  25. 57 ;  XXVII.  39.— Veil.  Patcrc.  1. 14. 

«  Liv.  XXXI.  10.— SiL  Ital.  VIII.  591. 

«  Mari,  XIV.  cp.  civ.— Id.  V.  ep.  xiii.  8. 

It  was  famous  for  its  wool,  Mart.  III.  cp.  lix. 
^  Ltican.  1. 41  .—W.  VII,  872.  «  SU,  Jtal,  Vlll.  599. 
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wards  restored  by  Augustus.  Besides  these,  we  may  notice 
Forum  Cornelii**  Imola^  on  Vatrenus  the  SanternOy  running  into 
the  Po  di  Primero  near  Spina ;  Faventia  Faenza^  on  A  nemo  the 
Lamone,  where  Carbo's  parly  was  defeated  by  Sylla's ;  Forum 
Livii  ForU,  on  Utis  the  Montone ;  Forum  Popilii  Forlimpapoll, 
on  Bedesis  the  Ilonco;  and  Caesena  Cesenaj  on  Sapis  the  Savio, 
giving  name  to  the  Sapinia  Tribus,  in  Umbria,  traces  of  whose 
appellation  may  be  still  observed  in  Sapegna.  These  four  last 
are  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

21.  To  the  N.  of  the  Boii,  in  Ferrara,  were  the  Lingones, 
whose  territory  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Umbri.  Their 
chief  city  was  Ravenna  Ravenna,  originally  founded  by  some 
Thessalians,  but  abandoned  by  them  on  the  incursions  of  the 
Tusci,  to  the  Umbri ;  it  received  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 
When  Rome  was  possessed  by  the  barbarians,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  and  afterwards  of  the  Exarchs 
appointed  by  the  Emperors  of  tlie  East,  when  the  Northern  part 
of  Italy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lombards ;  it  was  badly 
supplied  with  water*",  but  though  situated  in  the  midst  of 
marshes",  it  was  a  healthy  place,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  its 
tides*'.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  Bedesis  the  JRoiicOy  became  the 
arsenal  and  great  naval  station  of  tha  Romans  on  the  Adriatic^ 
but  Augustus  caused  a  new  port  to  be  constructed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  neighbourini'  river  Candianus  Candiano,  which  was  then 
called  Portus  Classis,  and  may  be  still  traced  in  Val  di  Clasite. 

2*2.  To  the  Lingones  belonged  also  Spina  Longastrino,  founded 
in  the  Umbrian  territory  by  tlie  Pelasgi,  which  became  in  time 
so  flourishing  a  colony,  as  to  present  to  the  treasury  at  Delphi 
more  valuable  offerings  than  any  other  city ;  the  Pelasgi  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  Tusci,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Gauls, 
who  took  and  destroyed  it :  Spina  was  once  only  20  stadia  from 
the  sea,  a  distance  which  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Po  has  in- 
creased eightfold ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  country 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  city  Hadria  Adi^iaj  was  once 
under  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  Forum  Allieni  is  now  FetTara, 
and  Augusta  Lingonura  Coinacchio. 

23.  Venetian  with  the  territories  of  the  Carni  and  Histria, 
was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Po,  on  the  VV.  by 
the  Tartarus  and  I^ke  Benacus,  on  the  N.  by  the  Plavis  and  the 
Carnic  Alps,  which,  with  the  little  river  Arsia  Arsq,  formed  its 
Eastern  limits.  To  the  S.  and  W.  it  touched  on  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
to  the  N.  on  Rhsetia  and  Noricuni,  to  the  E.  on  lUyricum. 
Venetia  comprehended  the  country  still  known  as  Venice;  the 
Carni  were  cantoned  in  a  part  of  Carniola,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  and  the  Ilistri  in  the  peninsula  of  Istria ;  the 
whole  territory  contained  8,900  square  miles. 


<»  Mart.  III.  cp.  iv.  ^ Mart  III.  ep.  W. 

»»  Si7.//a/.  VIII.  601. 

"  Claudian.  de  VI.  Coiw.  Honor,  494.— Mart.  XIII.  ep.  xxi. 
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24.  Yenetia  waB  so  called  from  the  Veneti  or  Heneti,  an  an- 
cient people  of  Paphlagonia  ^%  in  Asia,  who,  after  having  lost 
their  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  migrated  hither  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antenor^%  the  Trojan  prince,  and  having  ex|)ellcd  the 
Eiiganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  settled  here. 
One  of  the  principal  places  in  Yenetia  was  Atria  or  Iladria 
Adriay  an  ancient  city,  thought  to  have  been  founded  hv  the 
Pelasg],  and  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  whicfi  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  Po  has  long  since  iilled  up  ;  according  to 
liivy'^  it  was  from  this  eity  that  the  Marc  Hadriaticum  received 
its  name. 

25.  The  other  cities  of  Yenetia  were,  A  teste  ^°  Este^  a  Roman 
colony,  on  Eretenua  the  Agnoi  Yerona  Vercma^  on  Athesis*'  the 
Adigej  a  city  of  the  Cenomani,  the  birth-place  of  Catullus**',  and 
Pliny  the  naturalist;  the  Adige  is  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  the  lower  basin  of  the  JPo :  it  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
and  has  its  upper  course  in  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  the  Tridentine 
Alps  on  the  E. ;  here  it  is  called  the  EUcK  and  it  is  navigable 
from  the  confluence  of  its  head  waters,  but  it  has  great  velocity  in 
its  upper  course ;  its  course  is  S.S.E.  and  £.  for  above  200  miles; 
Vicentia  Vicenza  i  Patavium  JPadova  or  Padua,  the  most  flou- 
rishing city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Antenor^'  ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy^f  and  was  situated  on 
Meduacus  Minor  the  Sacchiglione,  which,  as  well  as  Meduacus 
Major  the  JBrenta  and  Agno,  rises  in  the  Tridentine  Alps  and 
flows  in'to  the  Lagunes  of  Yenice.  About  six  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Pata.vium  were  the  celebrated  Patavinae  Aquae ;  the  principal 
source  ivas  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponns  Fons*^',  whence 
that  of  AbanOf  by  which  these  waters  are  known  at  the  present 
day  :  tbere  was  an  oracle  of  Gery on  near  these  springs,  which  was 
consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  were,  Altinura  AUinot  famed  for  its  wool^'^,  and  situ* 
ated  near  the  mouth  of  Silis  the  SUe^  which  flows  into  the  Lagunes 
of  Yenice  5  Opitergium  Oderzo,  on  a  branch  of  Liquentia  the 
Llvenzoy  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic ;  Concordia  Concordiaj  a 
Roman  colony,  on  Romatiuus  the  Ztemene ;  Yannia  Eannay  and 
Flamonia  Flagogna, 

26.  The  Carni,  an  Alpine  people,  were  separated  from  the 
Yeneti  on  the  E.  by  Tilavemptus  the  Tagliamento,  which  rising  in 
the  Carnic  Alps,  has  a  course  of  100  miles  to  the  Adriatic,  and  n*om 
the  Histri  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Formio  Misano.  Their  principal 
cities  were,  Julium  Carnicum  Zuglio,  founded  by  Csesar  ^  Noreia 

«  Horn.  n.  B.  851. 

"  liv.  I.  1.— Virg.  iEn.  I.  242.— Ovid.  Fast  IV.  78.— Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  604. 
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^  Mart.  XIV.  ep.  civ.  Its  shore  was  Uned  with  viUaS)  and  compared  by  Mar- 
tial to  that  of  Baise :  IV.  ep.  xzv. 
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Venzoney  famed  for  its  gold  mines,  and  for  the  defeat  of  Gn.  Carbo, 
by  the  Cimbri ;  Forum  Julii  Cividad  di  Friuliy  a  Roman  colony, 
founded  by  Geesar,  on  Natiso  the  Natisoney  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Oulf  of  Trieste;  Aquileia  Aquileioy  sometimes  called 
Roma  Secunda^  founded  by  the  the  Gauls^*,  but  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  so  strengthened  by  them  as  to  become  the  great 
defence  of  Italy  in  this  quarter ;  it  withstood  a  siege  by  Maximinus, 
who  was  slain  before  its  walls  by  his  own  troops :  Tergeste  Triegte, 
a  Roman  colony,  which  gave  name  to  Tergestinus  Sinus  the  Ghtlf 
of  Trieste,  Between  Aquileia  and  Tei^este  was  the  little  river 
Timavus'^  TimavOy  which  ran  through  Timavus  Lacus  Porto 
Timavo  into  the  sea ;  on  it  were  some  warm  springs,  with  a  famed 
temple  and  grove  of  Diomedes,  to  whom  a  white  horse  was  an- 
nually sacrificed :  the  Veneti  were  noted  for  their  fleet  hor8e8*\ 

27.  HiSTRiA  was  included  between  the  rivers  Formic  and  Arsia. 
Its  inhabitants,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  were  pirates,  and 
lived  on  plunder ;  they  were  not  subjected  to  Rome  till  six  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation.  Its  chief  towns  were  ^gida  Capo 
d^lstriuy  built  on  ^gidis  Insula,  and  joined  to  the  land  by  a 
bridge;  Parentium  Paremo\  Ursaria  Orsera;  and  Pola  Pola, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Colchians  whom  Metes  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Medea  and  the  Argonauts;  it  became  afterwards  a 
noble  Roman  colony,  with  the  surname  Pietas  Julia;  from  it, 
the  Southern  promontory  of  Histria  was  was  called  Polaticum, 
and  the  adjacent  Oulf  of  Quaniero  Polaticus  Sinus. 

28.  Etruria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Macra  and  the 
Apennines,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Liguria  and  Gallia 
Gisalpina;  to  the  E.  on  Umbria  and  the  Sabini;  and  to  the  S.  on 
Latium,  It  contained  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  principality  of 
Cm^aray  the  duchy  of  LnccUf  the  Grand  Duchy  mTuscanvy  and 
that  part  of  the  Papal  States  which  is  W.  of  the  Tiber  (inohiding 
the  Western  portion  of  Perugiay  together  with  Orvieto,  and  the 
Patrimonio  di  S,  Pietro') ;  in  all,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  about 
8,000  square  miles. 

20.  The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  called  Tyrrheni,  or  Tyrscni 
by  the  Greeks,  and  TuscI,  or  Etrusci,  by  the  Romans.  The  unity  of 
these  two  people,  as  well  as  their  origin,  are  points  not  generally 
agreed  on;  some  bringing  the  Tyrrneni  under  the  conduct  of 
l^rrhcnus,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  famine,  from  Lydia*^  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  amongst  the  Umbri,  where 
they  founded  the  cities  Ravenna,  Spina,  and  Atria ;  others,  again , 


••  Mart,  IV.  cp.  xxv.  5. 

•*  Different  is  the  description  of  this  river  by  VirgU. :  Mn.  I.  244.--/<l.  Ed. 

VIII.  6.    Geoi^.  III.  475.— CUndian.  Bell.  Get.  562 Mart.  IV.  ep.  xxr.  5; 

VIII.  cp.  xxviii.  7  ;  XIII.  ep.  Ixxziz. 

"Eurip.  Hipp.  231. 

••  Herod.  I.  94.— FfVy.  ^n.  VIII.  479.— Id.  II.  781,  where  the  Tiber  is  called 
"  Lydius/'which  he  has  elsewhere  called  "Tuscas."— Id.  iEn.  X.  155,  "gena 
Lydia,"  for  "  Tuaci ; "  VIII.  499.  "  Mieomfls  jutcntus,"  Mnonia  being  another 
name  for  Lydla ;  and  XI.  759,  "  MBeonidse.'*— ^<w.  Sat.  I.  vi.  1. 
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bringing  them  from  tlie  shores  of  Thmce,  and  the  Northern  islands 
of  the  iS^ean  Sea  under  the  name  of  Pelasgi ;  it  is,  however,  usu* 
ally  admitted  that  Tyrrhenus  is  only  another  form  of  the  £trarian 
Tarchon.  Arriving  in  Umbria,  they  found  its  people  at  war  with 
the  Sicnliy  and  joined  them  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  whose 
territorv  (  Etruria)  was  assigned  to  them  by  the  Umbri*  Here  they 
established  a  federation  of  twelve  great  cities,  which  may  be  thus 
enumerated:  Yolaterrae,  Yetulonii,  Arretium,  Cortona,  Perusia, 
CInsium,  RusellaB,  Vulsinii,  Falerii,  Tarqninii,  Veii,  and  Caere; 
but  though  the  number  was  constant,  the  cities  forming  the  union 
seem  to  have  been  different  at  different  tiroes:  each,  however,  had 
its  separate  governor,  under  the  title  Lucumon.  The  l^jrrheni  pro- 
bably  entered  Italy  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  ^l. ;  the  name 
of  Tyrrhenia  was  also  applied  to  a  part  of  the  country  near  the 
AdriatiCy  where  was,  auerwards,  Ycnetia.  The  Etrusci,  on  the 
other  baud,  probably  arrived  in  Italy  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
sea,  about  the  year  1200 ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Tyrrheni,  may  be 
considered  as  tribes  of  the  Pelasgi ;  hence  the  similarity  of  their 
customs  and  art  to  those  of  Egypt^  AssyiHoy  and  Asia  Minora  and 
of  their  traditions  to  those  of  the  latter  country  and  Arcadia^  as 
well  as  such  legends  as  the  Trojan  descent  of  iEneas.  Dwelling, 
at  first,  amongst,  or  near,  the  Umbri,  they  seem,  by  degrees,  not 
only  to  have  become  masters  of  tlie  country  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
to  have  compelled  them  to  submission,  but  also  to  have  encroached 
on  the  territory  of  the  Umbri,  driving  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  atnd  wresting  from  them  city  after  city,  till  their  dominions 
extended  beyond  the  Po,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tascan  Sea,  along  the  coast  of  which  last  they  had  many  settle- 
ments. They  distinguished  themselves  by  their  process  in  the 
arts'^  and  sciences,  when  Rome  hardly  existed,  and  barbarism 
and  iterance  covered  the  surrounding  nations ;  over  these,  by  the 
assistance  of  their  superiority  in  war,  navigation*^  commerce,  and 
those  branches  of  general  civilization  which  make  a  people  great 
and  noble,  they  gained  so  great  an  ascendency,  that  at  one  time 
the  Tuscan  fame  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  tide  of 
snccess  at  length,  however,  turned ;  disunited  as  were  their  own 
communities,  notwithstanding  the  general  superiority  of  their 
political  institutions,  they  were  driven  from  their  possessions  in 
the  N*  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  S.  by  the  Samnites ;  and,  being  at  last 
Bttbjuffated  by  the  Romans,  their  own  diminished  territory  formed 
one  ol  the  provinces  of  that  persevering  and  mighty  nation.  The 
Tuscans  were  remarkable  for  their  superstition,  and  for  their  belief 
in  divination  and  augury;  their  comic  dancers,  called  Ludii*% 
were  also  in  great  reputation. 

30.  The  principal  rivers  of  Etruria  entering  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
were  the  Amus,  already  mentioned ;  Auser  the  Serchio,  which  at 
one  time  entered  the  Arno  near  Pisa,  but  now  flows  into  the  sea 

•^  Hot.  Sput,  II.  ii.  180.— The  Tyrrhenian  tmmpet  is  frequently  spoken  of: 
Enrip.  Fhoeniss.  1386 ;  Heraclid.  830;  Soph.  Aj.  17.-— Ftr^.  jEn.  VIH.  526. 
••  Propert.  111.  xv.  25.  •»  Liv.  Vll.  2.—Vir5.  Gcorg.  II.  193, 
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by  a  distinct  channel ;  Caecina  the  Cecina ;  Umbro  the  Omhrone^ 
which  is  larger  than  the  others,  having  a  course  of  75  miles,  and 
receiving  Orcia  and  other  affluents ;  Albinia  the  Albegna ;  Arimi- 
nia  the  Piave ;  Marta  the  Marta^  issuing  from  Yulsiniensis  the 
LaJie  of  Bohena ;  this  lake,  embosomed  in  wooded  hills,  is  10 
miles  long  and  eight  broad ;  Minio  the  Migtwne ;  and  Aro  the 
Arone,  flowing  from  Sabatinus  the  Lake  SraccianOf  which  is  20 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  thermal  springs  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. From  this  last  lake,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring 
Alsietinus  Lake,  an  aqueduct  led  to  Rome.  Clanis  the  Chiana^  and 
Vallia  the  Pa/flia^  were  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  entered  it 
near  Orvieto.  The  former  is  connected  with  anotlier  river  of  the 
same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Arno. 

31.  There  were  several  lakes  m  Etruria.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  were,  Trasimenus^*'  TrasimenOf  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  province,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  Romans,  under  the 
consul  Flaminius,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  217.  This  lake,  known  also  as  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  the  Apennines,  lies  between  hills  crowned  with  oak 
and  pine ;  here  the  olive  also  flourishes.  It  is  86  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Prilis  or  Prelius  Lago  di  Castiglivne,  on  the  coast,  not 
far  from  which  the  Gauls  and  Gaesatse  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  b.c.  225.  This  lake,  or  rather  lagune,  formerly  of  more 
considerable  size,  is  now  reduced  by  draining  to  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  2  in  breadth  ;  it  is  famous  for  its  fish;  and  Vadi- 
monis  JJassanellOy  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province,  where 
the  Etrurians  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  b.c  310,  and  again, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  b.c.  283. 

32.  Amongst  the  principal  cities  in  the  Western  part  of  Etruria 
were,  Luna  J^uni  (or  Selene,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks,) 
famous  for  its  larj^e  cheeses^*  and  for  its  white  marble^^  ;  Lucus 
Feroniffi  Pietra  SantUy  at  first  only  a  temple  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Feronia,  but  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans ;  Luca  Lucca^  a 
colony  on  the  Auser  Serchio ;  Pisee  Pua^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
AmOy  said  to  have  been  built  shortly  after  the  Troian  war  by  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisaei,  and  hence  surnamed  Alpnese^'.  Portus 
Herculis  Liburni,  or  Labronis,  is  now  called  Leghorn  or  Livomo ; 
and  Volaterrse  VolteiTa,  the  birth-place  of  the  satirist  Persius : 
near  the  latter,  the  Etrurians  were  beaten  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Corn.  Scipio,  b.c.  300;  and  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  sos* 
tained  for  two  years  a  siege  against  Sylla.  Populonium^^  Popo* 
loniu  was  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Etruria,  and  was  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sylla :  from  Vetulonii  Veileta  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  derived  the  insignia  of  their  magisterial  offices^^. 
Rusellee  Moselle  was  situated  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Prilis;  Telamonis  Portus  Telamone  was  reputed  to  have  been 


^<>  LW.  XXII.  4.— Owrf.  Fatt  VI.  765. 

'»  Mart.  Xlll.  ep.  xxx.  w  ^,7.  //^/^  yill.  480. 

^»  Virg,  jEn.  X.  179.  f*  Id.  X.  172. 

^  SU.  Ital.  VIII.  483. 
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founded  by  the  Argonauts;  Cosa'®,  in  ruins  near  Stella,  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  surname  Julia,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Argen- 
tarus  Argentaro  ;  Tarquinii  TarchinOy  on  the  Maria,  was  the 
birth-place   of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  the  place  where  Tages, 
author  of  the  art  of  divination  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Tarchon,  the  famous  Etruscan  chieF^,)  was  said  to    have 
sprung  out  of  the  earth,  turned  up  by  the  plough'*.     Centum 
Cellae  Civita  Vecchia,  was  also  named  Trajan i  Portus,  from  that 
emperor  causing  a  fine  harbour  to  be  here  constructed.     Csere^' 
Cerveieriy  was   called  by  the   Greeks  Agylla ;    its  inhabitants 
hospitably  received  the  Romans,  who  fled  there  with  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  for  which  impor- 
tant service  they  were  made  citizens  of  Rome,  but  without  the 
power  of  voting  in  public  assemblies*®:    the  Cserites  likewise 
assisted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  HannibaP*.    Pyrgi**  Sta» 
Severay  was  the  port  of  Ccere,  and  possessed  a  famous  temple  of 
Lacina,  which  was  built  by  the  Pelasgi*',  and  plundered   by 
Dionjsias  of  Syracuse.     At  Loriuni  Civita  Ouidoy  Antoninus 
Pius  was  brought  up,  and  here  also  he  died ;  Portus  Augusti 
JPorto,  the  haven  of  Romey  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tibery  and 
on  its  Northern  shore. 

33.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Etruria  we  find  Pistoria*^  Pistqjay 
where  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed,  bc.  63 ;  Fssulae*^  Fiesoley 
a  Roman  colony,  as  was  also  the  neighbouring  Florentia  Florencey 
on  the  Arnoy  the  modern  capital  of  Tuscany  ;  Sena  (surnamed 
Julia,  to  distinguitih  it  from  Sena  Gallica),  Sien/uiy  near  the 
springs  of  the  Umhro ;  Arretium***  Arezzo ;  Cortona  Cortonay 
the  first  city  which  the  Tyrrhcni  occupied  after  having  left  their 
settlements  on  the  Poy  whence  it  has  been  called  the  metropolis 
of  their  province  ^  it  bore  formerly  the  name  Corithus,  and  was 
the  reputed  country  of  Dardauus,  the  Founder  of  Troy".  At 
Perusia  Periujiay  Lucius  Antonius  was  besieged  and  starved  out 
hy  Auc^ustus ;  Clusium  Chiusij  called  formerly  Camers,  the  capi- 
tal of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  previous  to  their  marching  to  Rome ;  it  gave  name  to 
Clusina  Palus  Ckiaria  Paludey  extending  between  it  and  Arre- 

«  Virg,  jEn.  X.  168.  ""  Virg.  jEn,  VIII.  b06.SiL  Hal.  VIII.  473. 

"  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  bbZ.—Siat.  Silv.  V.  1. 

^  Virff.  jSn.  VIII.  479.     Of  which  Mezentins  was  king ;  vid,  seq.  and  Lit.  1. 2. 
For  an  account  of  the  colony  of  Agylla,  see  Herod.  I.  166. 

■•  Liv.  V.  40.  50.— i/or.  EpUt.  I.  vi.  62. 

•»  Lhf.  XXVIII.  45.— S»7.  Hal.  VIII.  474.— rir^.  jEn,  X.  183. 

"  Virg.  jEn.  X.  184.— Afar/.  XXII.  cp.  ii. 

^  A  groTe  sacred  to  Sjlvanns  is  mentioned  by  Virgi)  as 

prope  Cieritis  amnem. — jEn.  VIII.  597. 

^  8ailu$L  Bell.  Catil.  62. 

^  EsUblisbed  by  Sylla :  Cic.  CatiL  Or.  II.  9  ;  and  the  chief  hold  of  CatiUne's 
party  in  Etruria.— ^a//t(«^  Bell.  CatiL  Zl.—Sil.  Hal.  VIII.  477. 

^  A  post  of  great  importance,  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Gauls  :  lAv.  XXTl.  3.-^Occupied  by  Caesar,  after  he  had  seized  on  Arimi- 
num:  Cic,  ad  Fam.  XVII.  12;  Cas.  Bell,  Civ,  I.  11. — It  was  famous  for  its 
terra  cotta  varies  :  Mart.  XIV.  ep  xcviii. ;  Id,  I.  ep.  liv.  6. 

*^  Virg,  ^n.  VII.  205, 
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tiuin,  and  joining  tlie  A'tmo  near  the  latter  city.  Herbanum,  or 
Urbs  Vetus,  is  now  called  Orvieto ;  Vulsinii*"  Bolsena^  tbe  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  and  one  of  the  most  opulent  towns  of  Etraria, 
is  situated  on  Vulsiniensb  Lacus*^'  Lago  di  Bolsena  ;  Fanurn 
Voltuninse  Viterbo,  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  Etrurians 
held  their  general  councils  ;  at  Fescennium  Oallese^  the  Carmina 
Fescennina^  were  first  invented.  Besides  these,  we  meet  with 
Falerii  or  Falisci®*  Civita  CasteUana,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  surnamed  iEqui**,  from  their  love  of  justice ;  Soracte  Mens** 
Sto,  Oreste^  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo'* ;  Capena  Civitucula ; 
Lucus  Feronise  CiviteUa^  wnerd  was  a  much  frequented  and 
wealthy  temple  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  the  riches  of  which  are 
said  to  have  excited  tne  cupidity  of  Hannibal ;  Cremera  the 
Valca,  where  the  three  hundred  Fabii  were  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Veientes"* ;  Veil  Isokif  for  a  long  time  the  powerful  rival  of 
Rome,  but  taken  at  last  by  Camillus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years, 
B.C.  898**. 

84.  Off  the  coast  of  Etruria  were  several  islands ;  the  largest  of 
these  was  Ilva  Elba,  called  j£thalia  by  the  Greeks,  and  famed  for 
its  iron-mines*^ ;  it  had  two  harbours,  Portus  Longus  Porto  Lof^ 
gonef  and  Portus  Argons  Porto  Ferrojo^  so  called  from  the  ship 
Argo,  which  is  said  to  have  touched  there.  To  the  N.  o^  Elba 
were  Capraria  Capraja^  called  .Slgilon  by  the  Greeks,  from  its 
abounding  in  ^oats;  Urgo,  or  Gorgon  Gorgona;  and  Msenaria 
Melora,  opposite  Leghorn,  To  the  S.  of  Elba  were  Planasia 
Pianosa,  to  which  Posthumius  Agrippa  was  banished  by  Augus- 
tus; Oglasa  Monte  Cristo,  producing  excellent  wine;  Igilinm 
Gtglio,  and  Dianium  OianutL 

35.  Umbria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  little  stream  Rn- 
bico,  the  modern  Fiumicino ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  rivers  Ms\a  Ekno,  and  Nar  Nera;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tiber.    To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the 

"*  Tacit,  AnnaL  IV.  1.  Where  the  Btnucan  goddess  Nortia,  or  Norsit,  was 
worshipped.-- yti«.  Sat.  X.  74.     Lw,  VII.  3. 

^  Whose  hilly  banks  were  covered  with  wood.^/tiv.  Sat.  III.  191. 

«»  Or  nuptial  songs.— Hor.  Epist,  II.  i.  145.     Firg.  JBn.  VII.  695. 

'^  Where  was  a  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno,  whose  rites  were  observed  hj  Ae 
inhabitants,  which  may  be  ascribed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  town,  to  Greek 
origin,  tbe  town  having  once  belonged  to  the  Pelasgi.  Ovid,  who  had  married  a 
lady  of  this  town  (probably  Perillai  the  last  of  his  three  wives),  describes  these 
rites  at  length  ;  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authentio  traditioni  whidi  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  Falerii  to  Halesos,  son  of  Agamemnon. — Amor,  III.  ziii.  1. 
Id,  Fast.  IV.  73 ;  and  Vhrg.  ASn.  VII.  724,  who  supposes  Halesna  to  have  settled 
in  Campania. 

The  surrender  of  Falisd,  with  the  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster,  are 
well  known  from  X^ivy,  V.  27. 

"  Virg,  jEn,  VII.  695.     Sil,  Hal,  VIII.  489.  •»  Hor,  Carm,  I.  ix.  1. 

^  In  which  the  Totaries  passed  over  heaps  of  hot  embers  without  injury. — Virg, 
.S!n,  XI.  785.— firi/.  Ital.  t.  175 ;  VIII.  492.— Ftr^.  ASn.  VII.  696. 

«  Ovid,  Fait,  II.  195,  et  aeq.—Juv,  Sat.  11.  155. 

"•  Liv,  V.  init.  ei  seq.—Lucan,  V.  28  ;  VII.  392.— Pro/7«r^  IV.  x.  25.  The 
wine  of  the  country  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  but  was  considered  of  an  inferior 
quality  :  Sat.  II.  iti.  143. 

^  Virg,  AUn.  X.  173.— iS^f/.  Ital.  VIII.  615. 
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E.onP\cenuni,  to  the  S.  on  the  territory  of  the  Sabini,  and  to 
iheW.  on  Etruria.  It  contained  that  portion  of  the  Papal  States 
vhich  includes  UrbinOy  Citta  di  Castello^  Northern  Ancona^ 
Western  JPet-ugiay  and  part  of  Umbria,  or  SpoletOj  N.  of  the 
AVa — in  all,  4,400  square  miles. 

36.  The  Umbri,  or  Umbranici  as  they  were  called  by  (he  Greeks* 
were  probably  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  ;  for  they 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  parts  of  the  country»  till  they 
were  expelled  from  them  by  the  Tusci,  the  Sabini,  and  Latini» 
who  are  all  supposed  to  have  descended  from  them.  In  later 
times,  the  Senones,  a  colony  of  Gauls,  invading  Italy,  dispossessed 
the  Tusci  of  their  newly  acquired  territory  about  the  jPo,  drove 
the  Umbri  from  the  coast  of  the  ^£{rta/ic  into  the  mountains,  and 
after  beating  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  sacked  Rome. 
The  Senones  were  afterwards  vanquished  and  totally  extirpated, 
and  the  whole  of  Umbria  then  became  a  Roman  province ;  that 
part  of  it  which  the  Senones  inhabited  for  some  time,  was  called 
Ager  Gallicus,  or  Gallicanus. 

37.  The  principal  rivers  of  Umbria  are,  the  Ariminus  Marec- 
chia  ;  the  Fisaurus  Foglia;  the  Metaurus  Metauroy  on  the  banks 
of  which,  near  Forum  Sempronii,  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and 
slain,  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  207^';  the  Sena'* 
Cesanoy  and  the  ^sis  Esino:  all  these  small  rivers  run  into 
ibe  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Tinia  Tiviia,  joins  the  Tiber  near  P«- 
ruffia ;  one  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Clitumuus  ^^  ClitunnOf  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  temple,  and  for  its  waters  communicating 
a  white  colour  to  the  flocks  of  cattle  that  grazed  upon  its  banks* 
The  Nar  '^^  Nera,  famed  for  its  headlong  course  and  sulphureous 
waters,  also  flows  into  the  Tiber  j  over  it  Augustus  built  a  noble 
bridge,  the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

38.  Amongst  the  principal  places  in  Umbria  were,  Sarsina 
Sarsinay  where  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  bom ;  Ariminum 
Ilifniniy  a  Roman  colony,  considered  the  key  of  Italy  on  this 
side ;  it  was  the  first  city  taken  by  Ceesar  after  his  crossing  the 
Rubico  ***' ;  Pisaurum '"'  Pesaro ;  Urbinum  Hortense  UrbinOf 
where  Yalens,  Vitellius'  general,  was  put  to  death ;  Forum  Sem- 
pronii Fossombroney  on  the  Metaurus,  near  which  Asdrubal 
was  defeated  and  slain ;  and  Sena  Gallica  SinigagliOy  built  by 
the  Senones^^^,  and  after  their  extermination^  made  a  Roman 
colony. 

»•  Hor.  Carm.  IV.  iv.  38.— Si/.  Jiai.  VIII.  449  j  VII.  486.— Xftcan.  II.  405. 

»  SU.  Hal.  VIII.  453.— Xwa».  II.  407. 

•«  Virg,  Georg.  II.  U^.—Proptsrt.  11.  xv.  25  j  Id.  III.  xxi.  23 — Juv.  Sat* 
XII.  U.—SU.  ItaL  VIII.  ibl.-^Stat.  Silv.  I.  4. 

««•  Virg,  jSn.  VII.  bV.—SU.  Ual.  VIII.  451. 

'^  Appian.  Bell.  Cw.  II.  xi.— Where  Tib.  Sempr.  Gracchns  landed  from  Sicily 
to  reinforce  Scipio  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinas:  lAt.  XXI.  51. — Her.  Sped* 
T.  42. 

'<"  Casar.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  8.— The  climate  of  which  was  not  in  high  repute  i 
Catuil.  LXXXI.  3. 

'«  SU.  Ital.  XV.  552. 
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89.  Besides  these,  we  find  2Esis  letiy  on  the  Northern  bank  of 
the  lesis;  Sentinum  Sentinoy  near  which  the  Gauls,  leaded 
with  the  Samnites,  were  defeated  by  the  ilomans'®^ ;  Iguvium'^ 
Ouhbio  \  Nnceria,  with  the  anrname  Camellaria  Nacera,  famed 
for  its  manafactnre  of  wooden  vessels ;  Mevania  Bevaffnay  the 
birth-place  of  Propertius*®'^;  Spoletium  Sjpoleto^  which  success- 
fully withstood  an  attack  made  on  it  by  Hannibal «  shortly  after 
his  victory  at  Lake  Trasimenus ;  Tuder  Todi^  noted  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Mars'°%  and  taken  by  Crassus  dr.ring  the  civil  wars; 
Ameria  Amelia,  said  to  bave  been  built  more  than  a  thousand 
years  b.c.'*';  Interamna  TVmt,  reputed  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  ana  of  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name  J  and  Ocricnlum"®  Otricoli. 

40.  Picehuh  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Apennines,  on  the 
N.  by  the  ^sis  Esino,  on  the  £.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Suinus  Fitio,  although  its  limits,  in  this  last  direc- 
tion, are  sometimes  extended  to  the  Aternus  Pescara,  To  the 
N.  it  bordered  on  the  Senones,  to  the  W.  on  Umbria  and  the 
Sabini,  and  to  the  S.  on  the  Vestini.  It  included  the  Southern 
part  of  Ancotuit  in  the  Papal  States,  and  Northern  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  all,  about  2,300  square 
miles.  The  Piceni^  or  Picentes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Sabini,  who  settled  here  under  the  conduct 
of  Picus ;  their  territory  was  very  fruitful,  and  noted  for  its 
anples"'.  The  Preetutii,  who  inhabited  Picenum,  S.  of  the  Helvinus 
SalineUo,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  Pioeni,  probably  of 
Liburnian  origin  ;  their  country  y\  as  famed  for  its  wine. 

41.  The  rivers  of  Picenum  were  all  small  and  unimportant; 
the  principal  of  them  were  the  Misio  Musone,  the  Potentia 
Potenza,  the  Truentuo  Tronto,  the  Vomanus  Vornano,  and  the 
Suinns  Fino;  they  all  rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  run  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  rocks  of  Telrica  and  Mons  Severus"'  Monte 
Sibilla,  are  high  peaks  in  the  great  chain  of  the  A))ennines  ;  but 
the  highest  point  in  the  whole  ridge  is  Mons  Cunarus  Monte 
Corno,  or  II  gran  Sasso,  which  towers  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  8,790  feet. 

42.  The  principal  towns  in  Picenum  were,  Ancona  Ancona,  so 
called  from  its  angular  situation  between  two  promontories,  from 
the  Greek  word  iiyKwy,  and  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 

■^  A.  U.  C.  457,  in  which  the  consul  Decins  devoted  himself:  Liv.  X.  27. 

'«  Coiar.  Bell,  Civ.  1. 12.— 5i/.  Hal.  Vlll.  459. 

*^  Propert.  IV.  i.  121.  See  also  Luean.  I.  473.— i^i/.  Ilal.  VI.  647;  VIII. 
456.  It  was  here  that  Vitellius  attempted  to  make  his  last  stand  against  Vespa* 
sian:  Tacit.  Hiit.  III.  55. 

'«  8il.  ItaL  IV.  222.    Id.  VIII.  462 ;  VI.  645. 

»•  PUn.  III.  14.— Mentioned  by  Virgil:  Georff.  I.  265.— &7.  Ital.  VIII.  460. 

''^  Where  Fabins  Maximus,  when  dictator,  took  the  command  of  the  army 
under  Servilias,  and  ordered  that  consul  to  approach  his  presence  without  lictors  : 
JUr.XXlI.  11. 

•"  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iv.  70.     Id.  II.  iii.  272.-/«©.  Sat.  XI.  74. 

"»  Virff.  /En.  Vll.  m.—Sil.  ItaU  VIII.  417. 
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by  some  Syracusans"',  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dioiiysitis  ; 
it  became  a  colony,  and  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans"^; 
Attxinaiuin  OHmo^  an  important  fortress ;  Potentia  Stu.  Maria  di 
Potenza ;  Firmum  F&rmo ;  Cupra  Maritima  Orottamare^  founded 
by  the  Tusci,  who  there  consecrated  a  temple  to  Jnno,  called  bv 
them  Cupra.  Ascnlum,  surnamed  Picenum,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Apulian  Asculum  Ascoli,  on  the  Truentus,  was  a  strong 
fortress,  which  sustained  a  lone  aiege  against  Pompey,  but  was 
at  last  compelled  to  surrender^'*;  Castrum  Truentmum  Monte 
JBrandonej  is  mentioned  as  the  last  remaining  establishment  of 
the  lilyrian  Libnmi,  who  once  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory  hereabouts ;  Interamna  Praetatiana  is  now  Teramo,  and 
Hadrla  Atri ;  this  last,  supposed  to  have  been  a  colonv  of  the 
Venetian  Hadria,  was  the  country  of  the  emperor  Hadrian's 
ancestors,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  wine. 

43.  NouTH  Italy  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
states ;  viz.  the  Kingdom  of  Sardiniaf  the  Duchy  of  Parma^  the 
Duchy  of  ModenOj  the  Duchy  of  Maua-Carrara^  the  Duchy  of 
Lucca^  and  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  besides  the  LombardO' 
Venetian  Kingdom,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Atutrian  Empire, 
and  has  been  already  described"*.  The  Papal  Territory 
likewise  extends  into  the  North  of  Italy y  as  far  as  the  Po ; 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  it  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
country. 

44.  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  comprises  the  Island  of  Sar^^ 
dimoi  and  the  continental  territories  of  Savoy,  Piedmont^  Nice^ 
and  Oenooj  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Italy ;  it  contains  28,900  Italian 
or  29,000  English  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population,  in 
1825,  was  4^100,000,  and  in  1848,  4,916,084  souls.  The  island 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  territory,  and  includes 
nearly  one-ninth  part  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants :  it  lies 
to  the  8.  of  Corsica  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
channel),  about  midway  between  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Jfa- 
jorca^  and  at  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  from  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  Sicily ;  its  description  will  be  found  with  that  of  Corsica ^ 
Sicily,  and  other  islanas  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  continental 
dominions  of  Sardinia  touch  to  the  N.  upon  Switzerland,  to  the 
W.  upon  France^  to  the  S.  upon  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  is  called  the  Oulfof  Uenoa,  and  to  the  £•  upon  the  duchy 
of  Massa- Carrara,  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  the  Lombardo* 
Venetian  kingdom.    The  provinces  of  which  the  whole  kingdom 


>**  Therefore  called  by  Jayenal «'  Dorica."    Sat.  lY.  40. 

"« lAv.  XLI.  1.— Tact/.  Annal  III.  9.— JDtceait.  II.  402.  Its  parple  dye  is 
cdebnited  by  SUins  Italicus,  VIJI.  436.— From  the  passage  of  Jn?enal  already 
quoted,  and  from  CatnUus  (XXXVI.  13}  we  learn  that  Venus  was  especially  wor- 
shipped at  Anoona. 

"<  Xtv.  Bpit.  IXXVL—Vell.  Paterc,  If,  21.  Abandoned  by  Lentolos  upon 
the  approach  of  Cesar,  without  the  slightest  resistance :  Ccuar,  Bell,  Civ.  1. 13. 
— Zttcan  II.  469.  CaUed  "  Hirsntnm  "  by  SUius  ItalicnF,  VIII.  438,  from  the 
mggedness  of  the  heights  upon  which  it  was  situated. 

>^  Chap.  X.  sect.  12,  p.  127. 
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was  composed,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population 
of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


OrMi  Provinces. 


Area 

In  Englitb 

Square 

Miles. 


Duchy  of  Savoy 


Prineipfttlty   of  PieA* 
mont. 


Prineipalltr  of  J/m* 
Grand  Duchy  otGmoa'i 
County  of  Nice  •  -J 
Ulmd  of  Sardinia 


4,270 


ll»867 


53 


Subdivisions. 


-    -{ 

3,794 
M41  { 


Aotia  - 

TVrifi 

Novara 

Alexandria 

(hmao 

Montferrat 


Riviera  Ponmte 
Riviera  Levante  - 


Ct^  di  Sasiori  - 
Capo  di  CoifUari 


Chief  Toivns. 


Chambery    • 

Ciltad'Aoeta 
Turin  - 
Nowira 
Alexandria - 
i\auo  - 
Ac^i  - 

Monaco       ■ 

Savona 
Genoa 

Nice    • 

Sauari 
Cagliari 


Estimated 
Population  in 


182G. 


12,500 

6,000 

114,0«0 

15,000 

28,000 

8/X)0 

7,000 

1,900 

11,000 
85,000 

16,000 

90,000 
35,000 


1845. 


17,843 

7,120 

117,079 

18,514 

30,853 

18,777 

7,800 

1,900 

ie,M0 
107,900 

33,811 

94,408 
97,069 


The  present  divisions,  &c.  are  as  follows:—- 


DivinooB  AdministratiTe. 


Turin 


Omoa 


(027,046) 


(645,187) 


ProTinces. 


Chamhirif 


(319,372) 


Ahmtndriu 


(451,316) 


Coni  (Caneo) 


(600,872) 


Nwaru 


(463,958) 


Turin 

Pignerol 

Sum 

Genoa  - 
Chiavari 
Notfi  - 
Levanft 

Chambery 
Upper  Sawif 
liaurienne 
7\irantaiie 


Alexandria 

AmH 

Voffh&a 

Tortona 

Bobbio 

Coni 
Mondovi 
Alba     - 
Salutfo 

Novara 
Lomello 
Pallanza 
Oitola  - 
Vahesia 


Population 
1848. 


411,959 

133,233 

81,834 

285,220 

116,077 

65,031 

78,859 

152,468 
50,872 
64,239 
45,723 

117,870 

136,065 

101,695 

58,853 

37,833 

179,636 
148,450 
118,844 
153,942 

178,069 

139,649 

64,030 

36,331 

35,879 


"•  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  Sardinia,    It  contfuns  about  7,000 
inhabitants. 
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Difisboi  Adminbtntive. 


met 


Jbmeep 


A^M 


Vereem 


(242,990) 


(270,510) 


ru9,7n) 


(240,101) 


<372,925) 


•{ 
•{ 


(kffhari 


(276,133) 


Hworo 


(123.934) 


■1 

-i 
I 


(151,045) 


Profinces. 


Nice     - 
Oneglia 
San  Remo 

JkWt€Cff 

Faueufny 
ChablttU 

Ivrea     - 
Ao9ia    - 


Smfona 
Aegui  - 
Aibengm 


VereelH 
BiMa  . 


Toua  Continantal    -    • 


Cagliari 
tyltiiat 
MH      - 
QriittoM 

Nuoro 

Caglieri 

Lanuici 

8aa9mi 
Alghtro 
Oxien  - 
Timplo 


Totil  Iniolar    -    - 


Tottl    -    - 


Population 
1848. 


118,377 
60,072 
64,541 

107.474 

105.474 

57,562 

168,561 
81,232 

78,906 

101,202 

59,993 

121.806 
130,691 
120,428 


4,368,972 


106,388 
42,598 
48,958 
78,189 

58,882 
37,522 
27,530 

65,821 
34,108 
24.456 
22,660 


547,112 


4,916.084 


46.  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  now  a  limited  and  consti- 
tntional  monarcnj,  the  crown  being  hereditary,  and  females 
incapable  of  snccession :  the  constitution  had  few  definite  limits, 
excepting  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  particular  states  on  their 
incorporation  with  the  kingdom,  bat  these  were  rendered  uniform 
bj  tLe  constitution  grantea  by  the  late  king.  The  religion  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Royal  Family  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other 
sects  enjoy  toleration,  and  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  are  directed 
to  an  organic  reform  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  There  are  seven 
arehiepiscopal  sees  at  TuriUj  Chamhcry,  Genoa,  Vercelli,  Cagliari, 
Sassari,  and  Oristano.  There  are  two  universities  in  tlic  conti- 
nental states,  viz.  Turin  and  Genoa,  which,  amongst  other  duties, 
have  that  of  exercising  a  general  superintendence  over  the  pro- 
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vincial  schouls:  there  are  likewise  two  other  universities  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia^  one  at  Cagliariy  and  one  at  Sastari ;  but  the 
course  of  education  pursued  at  them  is  very  imperfect. 

46.  Turin  J  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  V^^estern  bank  of  the  Po^  near 
its  junction  with  the  waters  of  the  Doria  Miparia :  it  is  nearly 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  many  public  edifices, 
which  are  mostly  built  or  ornamented  with  marble  of  every  vein 
and  colour.    The  Po  is  here  navi^ble^  and  is  very  advantageous 
for  the  commerce  of  the  city.    About  50  miles  lower  down,  the 
Po  is  joined  by  the  Tanaro :  not  far  from  this  junction,  on  the 
banks  of  the  latter  river,  stands  the  important  town  of  Alexandria^ 
the  third  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  all  Italy.     A  mile  or  two  to  the  E.  of  Alexandria  is  Marengoj 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  a.  d.  1800,  betwen  the  Austrian^ 
and  French^  which  made  the  Tatter  people  masters  of  Piedmont ; 
their  victory  was  decisive,  but  their  loss  was  not  less  than  that  of 
the  army  they  had  to  combat.    To  the  8.  of  Alexandria^  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  the  city  of  Oenoa^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  it ;  next  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  whole  of  the  Sardininan  territory. 
It  is  exceedingly  strong,  being  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a 
double  wall,  the  inner  one  inclosing  it  within  a  circuit  of  nve 
miles,  the  outer  one  taking  in  several  nills,  with  a  circuit  of  nearly 
ten  miles.     When  viewed  from  the  harbour,  Oenoa  and  its  envi- 
rons present  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  the  white  buildings, 
erected  on  successive  terraces,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  tlie 
naked  appearance  of  the  Apennines,  and  give  the  city  an  air  of 
great  magnificence ;  but  the  interior,  though  containing  many 
handsome  buildings,  does  not  correspond  with  these  impressions. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  Oenoa^  already  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Italy y  became  the  capital  of  a  considerable  tract  of  adjacent 
country,  the  petty  states  incorporating  themselves  with  it,  K>r  the 
sake  of  protection.     Her  commerce,  too,  soon  became  very  con- 
siderable, and  her  power  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pisa  J  she  took  Sardinia  from  the  Moors.     After  this, 
she   obtained   several  valuable  settlements   in  the   Levant ^  the 
Crimea^  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Euxinc'Sea, 
which  ser\'ed  as  depots  for  the  merchandise  commissioned  by  her 
citizens  from  Asia  Minor,  and  even  from  India*    She  also  ob- 
tained possession  of  Syrarnse  and  the  island  of  Corsica :  but  these 
extended  occupancies  involved  her  in  contests  with  Venice^  and 
her  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which,  with  a  series  of  aggra- 
vated dissensions  at  home,  paved  the  way  to  her  ruin.     The  con- 
tagion of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  successes  of  Buonaparte, 
led  to  a  revolution  amongst  the  Genoese,  which  broke  out  in  1798, 
when  tliey  gave  their  country  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Republic; 
but  they  soon  fell  victims  to  the  example  they  had  followed,  by 
having  their  territory  enrolled  amongst  the  provinces  of  France^ 
and  by  being  exposed  to  severe  sufferings  during  the  long  and 
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bloody  struggles  which  preceded  his  final  overthrow.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  made  over  the  city  aud  territory  of  Oetioa  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia^  stipulating  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  preserve  their  own  senate,  their 
supreme  court  of  justice,  and  provincial  councils,  whose  assent 
should  be  necessary  to  the  levying  of  new  taxes.  Cagliaritihe 
capital  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island, 
at  the  head  of  the  Ghtlf  of  Cagliari^  on  a  little  hill,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Malargia.  ft  has  few  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a 
capital,  presenting  but  a  miserable  appearance ;  it  is,  however, 
the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sardinia,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audi- 
ence, chancery,  and  so  forth,  and  possesses  many  religious  houses. 
Sardinia  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cotton,  iron,  silk  (the 
best  in  Iialy\  olive  oil,  and  flax.  Tobacco  is  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  island,  and  the  tunny  and  coral  fisheries  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  army  of  Sardinia  consists  of  47,524  men,  in  five 
divisions,  stationed  respectively  at  Turin,  Oenoa,  CJiamhery^ 
Alexandria^  and  Cagliari :  the  Infantry  is  formed  of  20  regiments 
of  two  battalions  each,  besides  tirailleurs  and  chasseurs,  in  all 
above  30,000  men  -,  the  cavalry  of  nine  regiments  of  above  6,000 
men  ;  the  artillery  of  three  regiments  of  above  4,062  men ;  besides 
the  staff,  guards,  &c.  The  navy  consists  of  four  sailing  and  four 
steam  frigates,  four  corvettes,  four  brigs,  six  steamboats ;  in  all^ 
40  vessels^  mounting  900  cannon  and  2,860  men. 

47.  The  Ducut  of  Parma  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  king* 
dom  o^  Lombardy 'Venice^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po'^ 
on  the  £.  by  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Enza  ;  on  the  S.  the  Apennines  divide  it  from  a  detached 
part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  lu9cany  and  the  Duchy  of  Maua- 
Carrara  ;  on  the  W.  it  confines  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
It  contains  1,840  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population  iu 
1826  amounted  to  440,000;  in  1868,  to  447,012  souls.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  provinces,  viz. : 


Provinces. 

Population, 
1853. 

Chief  Towni. 

Estimated  Population 
in 

r                    . .    .<^ 

1826. 

1853. 

Parma  -        -         - 

Piacenza 

Borgo  S.  Donino    - 

Val  di  Taro   - 

Lunigiana  di  Parma 

147,122 

143,588 

134,329 

50,947 

31,895 

Parma 
Piacenza 

Borgo  8,  Donino  • 
Borgo  di  Taro 
Pontremoli  • 

30,000 

18,000 

5,000 

• 
*              * 

40,927 
29.837 

4,000 

> 

• 

4,000 

The  government  of  Parma  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
power,  and  is  not  controlled  by  states  or  any  other  representative 
assembly.     1'he  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
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have  in  general  the  character  of  a  frugal  indaatrlous  people.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  territory  of  Parma  was  given  to 
Maria-lJouisa,  the  cx-empressof  France^  at  whose  death,  in  1847, 
it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Lifcca,  who,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, then  gave  up  Lucca  to  Tuscany.  The  military  force  of  this 
duchy  consists  of  4,000  men.  Parma^  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river  Pamuiy  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Po  ;  its  circumference 
is  nearly  three  miles,  and  it  is  lurroanded  by  a  ditch  and  moondy 
but  the  latter  is  of  use  only  as  a  public  walk.  It  contains  many 
handsome  buildings,  amongst  others  a  university,  which  is  tole- 
rably well  attended.  The  famous  Parmesan  cheese  was  originally 
produced  in  the  surrounding  country,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  made 
m  the  rich  pastures  between  Milan  and  the  Po,  in  Lomhardy^ 
The  city  of  Piacenza  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  Parma,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  JPo,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Trebbia ;  it  is  a 
place  of  some  little  conseouence,  being  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
o{  Piacenza,  which  occupies  the  Western  part  of  the  government 
of  Parma  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po :  it  likewise  contains  a 
university,  but  it  is  of  no  great  note  in  the  history  of  literature. 

48.  The  Duchv  of  M odbna  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  king- 
dom of  Lombardy- Venice,  on  the  E.  by  the  State  of  the  Church, 
on  the  S.  by  tlie  Duchy  of  Lucca,  and  the  Grand  t)uchy  of  Tus- 
cany, on  the  W.  by  part  of  the  latter  State,  the  Duchy  of  Massa- 
Ca}*rara,  and  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  It  contains  1,400  square 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1826  was  estimated  at  350,000,  but, 
with  the  Dnchy  of  Massa- Carrara,  it  now  amounts  to  586^458 
souls.    It  Is  divided  into  three  provinces,  viz.: 


ProvinoM. 


Modena 

Btggio  - 

Carfagnana   - 

OuattaUa 

Frignano 

MaaO'Carrara 

Luniffiafta 


Population 
in 

Chief  Towni. 

Estimated 
Population  in 

1850. 

■> 

1826. 

1850. 

204,491 

Modtna 

27,000 

27.500 

161,646 

Reggio 

16,000 

18,000 

37,897 

Ca$telnuo90  - 

5,000 

5.000 

50,859 

Ouattalta     - 

5,000 

9,554 

57,450 

Pinaii  ... 

• 

8,000 

56,867 

Carrara 

3,000 

6,115 

17,248 

Matta  •       .       - 

7,000 

000 

This  duchy  is  possessed  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  House  of 
AustiHa,  the  Archduke  Francis  of  Este.  The  government  is  abso- 
lute, and  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Roman  Catholics.    Modena,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchv,  is 
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Bitaated  in  a  delightful  plain  between  therivers  Secchia  and  Panaro; 
it  contains  the  dacal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  many  other  public 
buildings,  together  with  a  college  or  university  :  it  has  likewise  a 
citadel,  and  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  whici),  however,  conduce 
less  to  its  strength  than  to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect.  Beggio  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  duchy  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Modena ;  it  is  a  regularly  built  town,  situated  to  the  N.  W. 
of  ModenUf  on  a  tributary  of  the  Pa  called  the  Tessone^  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Ariosto.  To  the  N.  of  Modena^ 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  Pot  stands  Mirandola,  on  the 
little  river  Surana  \  it  is  regularly  fortified,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Mvrandola^  which  is  annexed  to  Modena.  Ouas* 
talla  is  worthy  of  little  notice,  except  as  the  chief  place  of  a  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  formerly  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Parma ; 
it  is  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Parma,  on  the  Po,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Offlio. 

49.  The  Duchy  of  Massa-Carraba  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Duchy  of  Pa?*ma, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  some  insulated  parts  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  ofThiJtcany,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  contains  about  420  square  miles,  and  its  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1826  amounted  to  30,000  souls.  It  is  composed  of  the 
Duchy  of  Massa  and  the  Principality  of  Carrara,  the  eoyemment 
of  which  was  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice  (FEste,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  devolved  to 
the  latter  state  upon  her  death.  The  execntive  power  is  absolute, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign :  the  people  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  tole- 
rably fertile;  the  mountains,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  marble.  Massa,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Frigido,  about  tnree 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  well  built,  and  defended  by  a 
castle,  and  contains  the  government  palace,  together  with  an 
academy  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Carrara  lies  about  three 
miles  from  Massa,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  little  river  Lavenza ;  it  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  quarries  of  beautiful  marble,  which  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  them  with  the  materials 
for  building  the  Pantheon  at  Rome ;  it  is  of  different  colours  and 
kinds,  and  is  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  building  and 
statuary. 

50.  The  Gband  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Duchy  of  Lucca  and  the  Papal  States,  on  the  E.  by  the  lat- 
ter territory,  on  the  S.and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  which 
it  possesses  Elba,  and  some  smaller  islands  between  Corsica  and 
the  main.  It  has  likewise  several  insulated  possessions,  such  as 
that  of  Pietra  Santa,  between  the  Duchies  of  Massa- Carrara 
and  Lucca ;  of  Barga,  to  the  N.  of  the  latter  state ;  ofFivizzano 
between  Parma  and  Massa*  Carrara,  &c.     It  contains  6,320 
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square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1826  was  estimated  at  1 ,275,000 
souls.    It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. 


Population 

Estimated 
Population  in 

Provii 

»eet. 

in 
1854. 

Chief  Towns. 

r 

\ 

1826. 

1850. 

Flarinee 

464,899 

80,000 

106,899 

PUa      - 

•                 m 

186,274 

PUa    - 

18,500 

22,000 

Siemui  - 

m                    ^ 

190,159 

Sienna 

21,000 

20,637 

Artzxo  ' 

- 

221,090 

Arezxo 

7.500 

10,402 

Orosteio 

•                     > 

80,980 

Oroneto 

2,000 

2,500 

Pittoya  ' 

- 

250,802 

Piitoya 

- 

12,387 

Livomo 

- 

89,420 

Legham 

m                    m 

80,195 

Elba 

"                     " 

21,559 

Porto  Ptrrejo 

3,000 

The  form  of  government  in  Tuscany  is  monarchical ;  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  though  exercised  with  mildness,  is  restricted 
by  no  representative  body,  or  even  written  authority :  the  execa- 
tivc  part  is  managed  by  the  cabinet  and  a  council  of  state.  The 
established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  not  so  bigoted  as  some  of  their  neighbours. 

61 .  Tuscany  was  at  first  held  as  a  Duchy  and  fief  of  Lomhardy^ 
but  it  was  subsequently  restored  to  independence.  t)urine  the 
12th  and  Idth  centuries,  it  was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of 
Florence^  Pisa,  and  Sienna  ;  Florence  subjngated  Pisa  in  1406, 
after  a  very  long  war.    The  family  of  the  Medici,  become  the  most 

Sowerful  in  the  whole  country,  from  the  wealth  it  had  acquired 
y  commerce,  gradually  assumed  a  great  ascendency  in  the 
government,  and  in  1880  obtained  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
uie  state.  Alexander  de  Medici  was  created  Duke  of  Thiscany 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  5th;  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  his 
cousin  and  successor,  received  from  Pope  Pius  5th  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ^  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  2d.  The  House  of  Medici  having  become 
extinct  in  1737,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorrainet  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of 
Austria^  in  exchange  for  Lorrainet  which  passed  to  France. 
That  prince  becoming  afterwards  Emperor  ot  Oermany^  vested 
the  Grand  Duchy  in  his  second  son,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  Grand  Duke.  The  military  force,  composed  pnn- 
cipally  of  infantry,  amounts  to  15,000  men. 

52.  Florence^  or  Firenze  as  it  is  called  bv  the  Italians^  is  the 
metropolis  of  Tuscany^  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  ItaJy^  or  even 
in  all  Europe ;  it  stands  in  a  delightful  valley  intersected  by  the 
Arnoy  occupying  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  whole  valley  is  one 
continued  grove  and  garden,  where  the  beauty  of  the  country  is 
enlivened  by  the  animation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fertility  of 
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tbe  soil  is  redoubled  by  the  industry  of  the  cuUiyators.  The  city, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  4  )  miles  in  circuit,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  has  two  citadels.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  government,  and  contains  many 
stately  and  splendid  buildings;  the  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  and  in  boldness  and  skill  inferior 
onlv  to  St.  Peter*8  of  Rmns^  It  also  possesses  dn  admirable 
Gallery  of  works  of  art,  a  University,  and  a  very  celebrated 
Academy.  Piio^  lower  down  the  Arno,  and  not  many  miles  from 
its  month,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy f 
though  now  presenting  a  dull  and  deserted  appearance ;  its  popu- 
lation, said  to  have  once  amounted  to  150,000,  does  not  now  much 
exceed  the  tenth  part  of  this  number.  Its  circuit  is  nearly  six 
miles,  and  it  contains  many  very  handsome  public  edifices ;  the 
most  curious  of  these  is  the  CampaniU  ToriOj  or  leaning  tower, 
which  is  a  cylindrical  tower  I8B  feet  in  height,  remarkable  for  its 
inclining  about  15  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  University  of 
Pisa,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy^  has  been  long  a  distingpiished  nur- 
sery of  literature,  and  though  considerably  reduced  in  importance, 
is  still  accounted  the  seat  of  Tuscan  education.  About  10  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Amo^  stands  the  famous  sea-port  ofLeffharn, 
or  Livomo^  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives ;  it  is  or  a  square  form, 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  iortified  towards  the  sea,  but  towards 
the  land  merely  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall :  its  estimated  population 
in  1826  was  75,000,  in  1845,  80,105  souls.  It  is  the  residence  of 
consuls  from  the  different  European  Powers,  and  is  accounted  the 
greatest  commercial  dep6t  in  Italy ^  being  annually  visited  by 
several  thousand  vessels ;  it  supplies  the  interior  of  Italy  with  the 
produce  of  the  rest  of  Europe^  the  Levant^  and  the  colonics,  and 
exports  in  return  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
stands  in  a  marshy  district,  which  commences  here,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  TVrractna,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier :  this  long  tract  of 
country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maremma^  is  exceedin^lv 
marshy  and  unwholesome,  the  whole  of  it  being  affected  with 
malaria.  Sienna  lies  to  the  E*  of  Leghorn^  in  the  centre  of  Tus' 
cany  J  not  far  from  the  springs  of  the  Omhrone:  it  is  a  handsome 
and  interesting  town,  and  contains  a  small  university  of  some 
standing. — ^The  island  of  EWaj  the  largest  of  those  which  lie  off 
tlie  coast  of  Tuscany^  is  opposite  Piomhtno  on  the  mainland,  from 
which  it  is  only  seven  miles  distant :  it  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  Buonaparte  from  May  1 81 4  to  26th  February 
1815,  when  he  broke  his  raith  with  his  conquerors  bv  sailing  to 
France^  and  four  months  afterwards  received  his  final  overthrow 
from  the  hands  of  the  British y  on  the  memorable  plains  of 
Waterloo. 

53.  The  Ducht  of  Lucca  is  bounded  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  Uie 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ^  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 

on  Hie  N.  by  an  insulatea  part  of  the  last-mentioned  state  and  by 

tlie  Duchy  of  Modena.    It  likewise  possesses  some  small  portions 

of  territory  enclosed  within  the  Duchy  of  Massa  and  the  depen- 
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dencieB  of  Tuscany »  It  contains  810  square  miles,  and  its  estimated 
population  in  1826  amounted  to  143,000,  and  in  1839»  265,S04 
souls.  From  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century  till  1805,  Zrficca 
maintained  itself  in  the  form  of  an  independent  republic,  with  an 
aristocratical  government,  the  head  of  which  bore  the  title  of 
Gonfaloni^ro ;  but  after  the  latter  period  it  underwent  several 
changes,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French*  In  the  year  1815,  the  Congress  o^  Vienna  erected  it  into 
a  duchy,  and  gave  it  as  an  indemnity  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
Maria  Louisa,  cirdevant  Duchess  of  Parma;  its  subsequent  ces- 
sion to  Tuscany  has  been  already  noticed.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  amongst  the  most 
industrious  in  all  Italy^  are  Roman  Catholics.  Lucca,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  the  Serchio,  about  10  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  surrounded 
by  beautifully  cultivated  hills ;  its  circuit  is  nearly  three  miles. 
Its  fortifications,  though  regular  and  in  cood  repair,  are  not  of 
great  strength,  and  the  ramparts  being  planted  with  trees  give  it 
from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  forest.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  the  palace 
of  the  princess,  a  university,  and  an  acaaemy  of  arts  and  sciences : 
its  population  in  1826  was  estimated  at  20,000,  in  1889,  24,092 
souls.  A  mile  or  two  from  it  are  some  warm  springs,  much 
celebrated  through  the  whole  country  for  the  efficacy  of  their 
waters. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ITALIA   MEDIA. 


1.  Sabini  and  JEqjju — The  territory  of  these  two  nations  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  Nera,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Apennines,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Anio  Teverone;  it  contained 
1,400  square  miles.  To  the  W.  and  N.  it  bordered  on  Etruria 
and  Umhria,  to  the  £.  on  the  Prsetutii,  Vestini,  and  Marsi,  and 
to  the  S.  on  Latium.  The  Sabini  were  cantoned  in  Southern 
Ufnbria,  in  SaMna,  and  in  Western  Ah^uzzo  Ultra ;  the  JEqm 
dwelled  to  the  S.  E.  of  them,  in  parts  of  Carnpagna  di  Roma  and 
Ahruzzo  Ultra, 

2.  The  Sabini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  were 
probably  descendants  of  the  Umbri ;  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  deity  Sabus  or  Sabinus,  their  leader  or  pro- 
genitor. They  were  remarkable  for  their  bravery  and  hardihood*, 
'  ■""■■■  .         -      ■- 
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as  well  as  for  their  gravity  and  purity  of  manners' ;  they  were  also 
celebrated  for  their  incantations,  and  knowledge  of  herbs'.  They 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans,  to  avenge  the  rape  of  their  women ;  but  Livy 
mentions  the  war  with  the  Caenincnses,  Crustumini,  and  Antem- 
nates,  as  preceding  that  with  the  Sabines.  On  that  occasion,  their 
king  TatiuB  leA  his  possessions  and  joined  Romulus  in  the  regal 
power,  whilst  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  Cures,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  citizens ;  after  this  union  Twhich  affords 
a  well  attested  proof  of  the  control  once  exercised  oy  the  Sabine 
nation  over  Rome),  the  two  nations  were  indiscriminately  called 
Quirites.  In  the  reign  of  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome, 
the  Sabini,  who  had  not  left  their  ancient  territory,  went  to  war 
with  the  Romans,  and  after  having  been,  through  a  series  of  years, 
repeatedly  defeated;  were  at  last  completely  subjected  to  the 
Romans  by  the  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  b.  c.  292. 

8.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  territory  we  are  describing,  were 
the  Velinus*  Velinoj  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  runs  with 
a  tortuous  course  into  the  Nera^  at  the  beautiful /aW  of  Terni; 
and  the  Anio|*  Teverone,  which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  iEqui, 
and  flows  Westward  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Rome. 
Between  the  Nar  and  Anio  the  Tiber  receives  the  AUia*,  where 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  the  Oauls 
under  Brennus,  b.  c.  889,  the  day  before  the  latter  entered  Rome ', 
further  N.  the  Tiber  is  joined  by'Farfarus,  or  the.Fabaris^  Farfotf 
and  by  the  Himeila^.  Aja,  from  whose  little  tributary  stream, 
Avens,  the  Mons  Aventinus  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  Telonius  Turano,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
consul  Rutiiius  on  its  banks,  during  the  Marsic  war,  rises  in 
the  territory  of  the  Marsi,  and  flows  N.  W.  into  the  Velino* 
The  waters  of  the  Anio  were  formerly  carried  to  Rome  by  two 
aqueducts,  the  first,  called  Anio  Yetus,  was  constructed  by  the 
censor  Curius  Dentatus ;  the  other,  called  Anio  Novus,  or  Aqua 
Claudia,  was  an  improvement  of  the  former,  effected  under  Nero 
and  Claudius. 

4.  Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  the  Sabini  were,  Nursia  Narciaf 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  situation  ;  CutilisB  Patemo,  on 
CutiliGB,  Lake  Paternoy  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy  ;  Reate 
Siete,  on  the  Velino,  said  to  have  been  built  befoFe  the  Trojan 
war>  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Rhea  or  Cybele^ ;  it  was 
famed  for  its  breeds  of  mules  and  asses,  and  was  situated  in  a  valley 
so  pleasant,  as  to  merit  the  title  of  Reatina  Tempe  ;  its  luxuriant 
meadows  bore  the  name  Rosei  Cam  pi,  and  are  still  called  Le  Rose. 
Casperia  is  now  Aspra ;  Cures  Correse,  the  birth-place  of  Numa 


•  Id,  Epitt.  II.  i.  25.  3  Id.  Sai.  I.  ix.  29.  *  Virg.  JEn.  VIL  712. 

•  Nor.  Carm.  I.  ^ii.  12.— Firy.  Georg.  IV.  369. 

•  lAv,  V.  37.— Fir^.  JSn,  VII.  111.— Ovid,  Remed.  Amor,  I.  220.— Z^an. 
VII.  409. 

7  Vira.  jEn.  VII.  715.— Owfrf.  Met,  XIV.  330. 

•  Virg.  JEn,  VII.  14.  »  8U.  Ital.  VIII.  415. 
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Pompilius'®,  18  celebrated  as  having  given  the  name  of  Quiriles 
to  the  Romans,  its  inhabitants  being  so  called ;  Nomentum  Ija 
Mentanay  was  famous  for  its  excellent  wine'* ;  Fidena3  Ca^stel 
Oiubileoy  was  noted  for  its  ]ierseverance  in  resisting  the  Roman 
yoke'^.  Between  this  last  town  and  the  Anio  was  Mons  Sacer, 
whither  the  Roman  populace  retired  in  a  tumult,  whicli  caused 
the  election  of  the  Tribunes '^  The  sulphureous  springs  of  the 
Aquse  Albulae*^  are  still  found  at  Bernilj  on  the  Anio.  The  villa 
of  Horace*'  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Licenzay  near  the  source 
of  the  Digentia'^  or  Licenza^  which  flows  from  Lucretilis  Mount  *^ 
Librettiy  into  the  Anio  above  I'ivoii. 

6.  TuEi^QUi,  or  iEquiculi*%  noted  for  the  early  and  continual 
warfare  which  they  carried  on  against  Rome,  occupied  a  small 
territory  towards  the  upper  course  of  the  Anio  ;  their  possessions 
extended  once  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  though  it  served  in  after 
times  as  the  boundary  between  them  and  Latium.  They  were 
finally  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  303.  Their  principal 
towns  were  Vicus  Varius  Ficovaro,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Digentia  with  the  Anio ;  Carseoli  *^  Carsoliy  one  of  the  places 
which  the  Romans  used  as  a  residence  for  hostages  and  illustrions 
prisoners;  Sublaqueum  Subiacoy  above  which,  at  Sublacensis 
Villa,  Nero  resided ;  and  Treva  Trevi, 

6.  Vestini,  MAnauciNi,  Peligni,  and  Marsi. — The  territory 
of  these  four  people  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Suinus  Fino, 
on  the  £.  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Faurus  Foro,  on  the  S.  by 
parts  of  the  Sagrus  Sangro,  and  the  Liris*"  Liri,  and  on  t!ie  W. 
by  the  Apennines.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Picenum,  to  the 
E.  on  the  Frentani,  to  the  S.  on  Samnium  and  Latium,  and  fo  the 
W.  on  the  ^qui  and  Sabini.  It  contained  nearly  the  whole  of 
Abruzzo  Ultray  or  about  1,700  square  miles. 

7.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Aternus  Aterus  or  Pcscara 
Pescara,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near  the  springs  of  the  Velinus 
and  Truentus,  and  running  with  a  winding  course  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea ;  and  the  Sagrus  SangrOy  which  rises  in  the  same  range  of 
mountains,  and  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Frentani  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  source  of  the  Liris  Lirt,  or  Garigliano,  is 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  near  Fucinus.**  Lago  Fucino  or  di 
CelanOf  as  it  is  also  called,  whence  it  runs  with  a  Southerly  course 
through  Latium  into  the  Tuscan  Sea.     It  has  a  course  of  about  7d 


»®  rtry.^n.  VI.  811. 

"  Martial  had  a  farm  near  Nomentum,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  allusion : 
VI.  ep.  xliii. ;  X.  ep.  zliv.  ;  XII.  ep.  Wii. 

'^  After  its  reduction  by  iEmilius  Mamercus,  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  deserted 

Elace  :  Hor.  EpUt.  I.  xi.  7.      But  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  IV.  62),  it  appears  to 
ave  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipal  town ;  tee  Juy.,  Sat,  X.  100. 
>'  (hid.  Fatt,  III.  664. 
»*  Alluded  to  by  Virgil :  jEn,  VII.  82. 

'*  For  the  principal  description  of  it,  consult  the  Poet  himself,  Epiiti.  I.  xvi. 
»«  Hof,  Episi,  I.  xviii.  104.  "  Hor,  Carm,  1.  xvii.  1. 

'•  Virff,  jEh.  VII.  747.  '»  Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  683. 

»  Hor,  Carm,  I.  xxxi.  7.  ^^  Virg.  jEn,  VII.  759. 
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miles,  and  receives  the  Sacco  and  Melfa,  the  Trerns  and  Melpis  of 
ancient  writers.  This  lake,  from  having  no  outlets,  was  sabjeet 
to  inundations ;  Julius  Csesar  attempted  to  drain  it,  and  Clauains 
afterwards  employed  30,000  men  for  eleven  years  in  cutting  a 
passage  through  the  mountains  from  it  to  the  Liris;  it  is  ten 
miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  receives  the  waters  of  several 
streams.  Pitonius  the  Oiovenco^  is  a  small  river  that  enters  the 
Eastern  side  of  Fucinus ;  its  waters  were  said  to  be  the  coldest 
known,  and  never  to  mix  with  those  of  the  lake ;  and  that  after 
their  egress  from  the  latter  body  of  water  by  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, thev  emerged  at  the  dOth  milestone  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
whence  t^ey  were  conveyed  in  pipes  to  Tibur,  and  thence  in  pipes 
and  aqueducts  to  Rome.  This  was  the  Aqua  Marcia,  the  purest 
supply  of  water  which  Rome  had,  and  was  so  called  from  Marcius 
the  praetor,  who  executed  it  *'. 

6.  The  Vbstiki  were,  probably,  a  branch  of  the  Sabini,  and 
inhabited  the  Northern  part  of  the  territory  we  are  describing,  as 
iar  as  Atemus  the  Peseara,  Their  chief  towns  were,  Foruli, 
CiviteUa)  Amiternum^'  /San^o  Fi/^onno,  the  birth-place  of  Sallust, 
reckoned,  at  one  time,  a  Sabine  city  \  Cutina  Civita  Aquana ; 
Pinna  Civita  di  Pennay  which  sustained  a  siege  against  the 
Romans  during  the  Social  war ;  and  Atemum  Petcara,  the  port 
of  the  Yestini,  common  also  to  the  Marr acini  and  Peligni. 

9.  Tns  Mabrucini'^  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Marsi, 
dwelled  between  the  rivers  Peseara  and  Faurus,  or  Clocoris  Foro* 
Their  chief  towns  were,  Teate  Chietiy  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing place ;  Pollitium  Santo  Agatopo,  ana  Interpromium  Santo 
Valentino. 

10.  The  Pelioni^S  who  were  descendants  of  the  Sabini,  and 
much  famed  as  magicians,  dwelled  S.  of  the  Yestini,  and  E.  of  the 
Marsi ;  they  seceded  from  the  Marsic  confederacy  before  the  close 
of  the  war.  Amongst  their  principal  cities  was,  Corfinium,  now 
called  Santo  Pelino,  an  appellation  carrying  with  it  the  remains 
of  the  old  gentilitious  name;  it  was  chosen  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war,  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire,  whence  it  was  sumamed 
Italica,  and  styled,  for  some  time,  the  capital  of  Italy.  Sulmo 
Svhnana,  was  another  of  their  towns ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Ovid  *•,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  vengeance  of  Sylla. 

11.  The  Mabsi  were  S.  of  the  Yestini,  and  W.  of  the  Peligni. 
They  were,  probably,  descended  from  the  Sabini,  although  Marsus, 
the  son  of  Circe,  or  Marsyas,  a  Phrygian,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  their  race.  They  were  the  first  people  to  take  up 
arms*^  against  the  Romans,  in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war,  e.g.  01, 
and,  after  fighting  for  four  years,  they  gained,  with  their  allies, 
most  of  those  immunities  for  which  they  had  been  contending. 
They  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic  '". 

«  Siat.  8ih.  I.  3.         »  Virg.  JEn.  VII.  710.         »♦  Sil.  Hal.  VIII.  519. 
^  The  country  of  the  Peligni  wai  moantainoos  and  cold. — Hor,  Carm.  III. 
six.  8.     Part  of  it,  however,  was  fertile. — Ovid,  Amor.  IL  zvi.  5. 
*  Otfid.  Trist.  IV.  X.  3. 

^  ViniJ  bears  testimony  to  their  warlike  spirit-^  Geor^.  II.  167. 
^H9r.Bpod,\.n.    /A  XVII.  29. 
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12.  The  Mareto  confederacy  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Marruciniy  Vestini,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Ploentes,  Yenusini,  Fren- 
tajiiy  Apnli,  Lncani»  and  Samnites.  The  chief  cities  of  the  Marsi 
were  Marrubium '^Sian^o  Benedetto,  at  the  en  trance  of  the  Pitonius 
into  the  Fucine  Lake ;  Alba  Fucentia  Albe^  which  belonged  at 
one  time  to  the  iBqoi,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Romans,  who  planted  a  colony  there,  and  made  it  the  residence 
of  some  state  prisoners ;  and  Lucus  Luco^  where  was  a  celebrated 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe. 

13.  Latium  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  on 
the  £.  by  the  Liris  and  Yinius,  and  on  the  8.  and  W.  by  the 
Tuscan  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Etruria,  the  Sabini»  .^qni, 
and  Marsii  and  to  the  £.  on  Campania.  It  comprehended  the 
Campagna  di  Moma,  and  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  included, 
with  its  islands,  about  3,200  sauare  miles* 

14.  The  appellation  I^tium  has  been  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  word  lateo^  because  Saturn  lav  hid  there  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  son'®;  but  others  deduce  it,  probably  with  as  little  justice, 
from  a  prince  of  the  country  called  Latinus.  It  was  at  first  only 
applied  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Latini 
and  Rutuli;  this  was  Latium  Antiquum.  Subsequently,  under 
the  Roman  kings,  and  afterwards,  it  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  promontory  Circei,  and  in  the  time  of  the  consuls 
to  Sinuessa,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Liris;  this  addition  to  the 
province  was  termed  Latium  Novum,  or  Adjectum.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Latium  are  said  to  have  been  the  Sicani ;  they 
migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Sicanns  in  Spain '^,  and  after 
having  traversed  certain  parts  of  Italy,  were  driven  from  it  into 
Sicily  by  the  Aborigines,  as  were  also  the  Siculi,  who  were  of 
Liffurian  origin,  and  tiad  been  beaten  out  of  Etruria  by  the  Umbri 
ana  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi.  The  Aborigines  jntermizing  with  colonies 
of  the  latter  people,  occupied  Latium,  and  from  them  sprung  the 
various  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Yolsci,  and  Hemici:  the 
colony  under  ^neas,  which  landed  on  this  coast,  was  of  a  later 
date.  The  Northern  part  of  Latium  was  inhabited  by  the  Latini, 
Rutuli,  and  Hemici;  the  Southern  part  by  the  Yolsci  and  Ausonea. 

16.  Latini. — Roma  Romey  the  metropolb  of  Italy,  and,  once, 
the  mistress  of  the  known  world,  was  situated  on  the  Tiber, 
eighteen  miles  above  its  mouth :  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine  bill  '^  (at  the  foot  of  which  he  and 
his  brother  had  been  exposed),  768  years  b.  c.^  and  481  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy. 

16.  Whether  this  orisin  of  Rome,  with  all  its  state  and  circum- 
stance so  flattering  to  its  inhabitants,  be  the  true  one,  is  veiy 
questionable.  Whether  it  was  originally  founded  by  the  Siculi, 
Etruscans,  or  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  is  equally  uncertain.  But  that  it 
was  a  city  of  some  consequence  when  Romulus  dictated  its  laws, 
seems  evident  from  the  regulations  of  pomp  and  royalty  with  which 

he  was  surrounded ",  which  were  hardly  necessary  to  dazzle  a 

*^^~^*""^^~^*^^~™~**—~ ^^-~^— ■^^i^— ^~^— ^-^^^— ^— ^^— ^»^— «»-~— »^  ■  ■  -  ■  ■ 

«•  Virg.  jEn,  VII.  750.  «>  Ovid.  Fdtt.  I.  235. 

"  Virg.  JSn.  VIII.  328,    W.  XI.  316.  '•  OwVf.  TrUt.  III.  i.  31. 

••  Zftr.  I.  Tiii, 
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barbarian  horde,  or  an  assemblage  of  vagabond  banditti.  The 
impoBine  force  which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  was  no 
hasty  collection  of  fugitives  and  criminals,  armed  by  accident,  and 

'  trained  by  necessity,  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  that 
could  not  but  look  upon  the  promising  situation  of  their  new  rival 
with  a  common  and  fearful  jealousy  ;^^itie8  already  renowned  for 
their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  their  superiority  in 
commerce,  navigation,  and  war.  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Etruscans  *\ 
and  to  have  been  at  first  occupied  by  three  tribes  with  Etruscan 
names  '^ ;  from  them  its  inhabitants  drew  much  of  their  language, 
manj  of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  their  insignia  of 

;  magistracy  and  office,  their  rites  of  augury  and  sacrifice  **,  as  well 
as  their  military  weapons  and  tactics  j.  and  that  from  them  also 
thej  obtained  a  name  for  their  city,  a  name  which  it  was  forbidden, 

'   on  pain  of  death,  for  any  one  to  utter  '^,  is  not  altogether  beyond 

-    the  bounds  of  probabili^. 

17.  To  the  city  of  nomulus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  figure 
of  which  was  square,  Tatius  added  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  the 
Ccelian**  and  Quirinal**  hills.  The  citv  then  had  not  more  than 
ibar  gates.  In  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  Rome  included  the 
seven  hills  ^  on  the  len  bank  of  the  Tiber,  as  well  as  the  Janicu* 
lum  ^*,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  These  seven  hills  obtained 
for  it  the  epithet  Septicollis ;  they  were  named  Palatinus  *^,  Capi- 
tolinus,  Ccelius,  Quirinalis,  Yiminalis,  Esquilinus  ^',  and  Aventi- 
nuB.  Of  these,  the  Palatinus  was  the  centre,  the  Quirinalis  the 
N.,  and  the  Aventinus  the  8.  extreme  ^ ;  the  Viminalis,  Esqui* 
linns,  and  Coelins  were  on  the  Eastern  side,  the  Capitolinus  on 
the  Western.  The  Caj)itoline  hill  seems  to  have  once  borne  the 
name  Satumia,  from  a  tradition  of  a  town  having  been  built  there 
by  Saturn,  whence  Rome  itself  was  sometimes  called  Satumia  ^^. 
The  city,  at  this  time,  was  divided  into  four  regions,  namely,  the 
Subnrana,  Esquilina,  CoUina,  and  Palatina ;  it  had  thirty-seven 
gates,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  beine  about  60  stadia«  This  extent 
of  Rome  was  preserved,  with  but  Tittle  alteration,  till  the  time  of 
Anrelian,  who  included  the  Campus  Martius  within  its  limits, 
and  added  to  it  in  various  quarters,  till  its  circumference  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  miles,  though  some  accounts  increase  this  to 
twenty-one,  and  even  to  fifty  miles. 

1 8.  Augustus,  however,  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
city  into  fourteen  regions,  instead  of  the  four  which  had  been 
adopted  till  his  time.    Under  these  regions  Rome  is  generally 


» IMf.  X.  6. 
•7  Plin.  III.  5 ;  XXVIII.  2. 


*«  Odd.  Foii.  lY.  819. 
«  Zip.  YII.  2  ;  I.  56. 
^  Ovid.  FM.  III.  835. 

*  Chrid,  allndiiig  to  QniriiiiM,  or  RomuluB,  worshipped  as  a  god  under  that 
Btme,  Myt,-— Temiila  Deo  fiant,  coUia  qnoqne  dictoa  ab  illo.— Jbt/.  II.  511. 

*  Hot.  Carm,  Soe.  7.    Vtr^.  G'eer^.  II.  535.    Id.  M^,  VI.  782. 
♦»  Vhrg.  JBn,  VIII.  358.  ♦•  (hid.  Met.  XV.  560. 

.  ^  Varro  mentioiia  that  the  name  of  the  Esquiline  hill  was  deriyed  from  eseuliua, 
t  haTing  been  planted  by  Servioa  with  leyeral  sacied  groves.    Ovid,  however, 
■earns  to  derive  it  from  eseubus. — Fait.  III.  245. 
**  Hot.  Spitt.  II.  u.  68.  ^  Foat.  VI.  31. 
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and  most  conveniently  described;  they  were,  I.  Porta  Capena, 
so  called  from  Porta  Capena,  the  most  celebrated  gate  of  Rome^^ : 
not  far  from  it  ran  the  rivulet  Almo,  Acqua  Santa,  where  lustral 
iites  were  performed  in  honour  of  Cybele^^,  which  rises  in  the 
valley  of  Egeria^'.  2.  Ccelimontana,  on  the  Coelian  hill:  in  it 
was  one  of  the  most  busy  and  profligate  parts  of  Rome»  called 
Suburra  *^,  which  name  sometimes  refers  to  the  whole  city.  Here 
also  were  the  senate-house  of  Hostilius,  and  the  Campus  Mar- 
tlalis  'f  on  the  latter,  horse-races  were  held  in  honour  of  Mars, 
when  the  Tiber  overflowed  the  Campus  Martins  ^®.  A  part  of  the 
Coelian  hill  in  this  region  was  termea  Cceliolus.  8.  Isis  et  Serapis, 
'Xrhich  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  these  divinities : 
in  this  division  were  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  com- 
monly distinguished  as  the  Colosseum 'S  and  the  baths  of  Titus ; 
near  the  latter,  Titus  had  a  palace,  in  which  was  the  famous  group 
of  the  Laocoon.  4.  Templum  Pacis,  so  called  from  the  temple  of 
Peace,  which  Vespasian  built  there  after  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem :  in  it  were  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero*'  120  feet  high ;  the 
arch  of  Titus ;  the  Carinse,  an  elegant  part  of  the  city  *' ;  and  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Concord.  Through  this  region  ran  the  Via 
Sacra,  by  which  the  victorious  Roman  eenerals  led  their  troops  in 
procession  to  the  capitol  *^.  6.  Esquihna,  on  the  Esquiline  and 
Viminal  hills :  in  it  were  the  gardens  and  house  of  Msscenas  '*, 
the  houses  of  Virgil  and  Propertius,  the  grove  of  Juno  Lucina, 
and  the  Puticuli,  or  pits  dug  to  receive  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
lower  orders  '"•  6.  Alta  Semita :  liere  were  the  temple  and  por- 
tico of  Quirinus,  which  gave  name  to  the  Quirinal  hill ;  the  baths 
of  Diocletian ;  the  circus  of  Flora  '^ ;  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Sallust,  and  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  where  the  Vestals,  who  had 
violated  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  buried  alive.  7.  Via  Lata,  so 
called  from  the  Via  Lata,  which  passed  through  it ;  here  were  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  house  or  Martial  *'.  8.  Forum  Romannni : 
here,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  was  the  Foram, 

«  Ovid,  Fatt,  VI.  192. 

^  Id,  IV.  337.  The  tomb  of  the  mnrdered  idater  of  Horttiiu  was  not  far  dii- 
tant  from  this  gate.— Xiv.  L  10.    Afar/.  III.  ep.  47. 

**  The  Mmroe  of  thia  river  as  rappoaed  to  correspond  with  the  fountain  of  Egerta, 
BO  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  for  the  pret^ided  conferences  of  Nama 
with  her.— Ovi<f.  Fait.  III.  273.    Juv,  Sat.  III.  11  §t  teq. 

«  ffor.  Bpod.  V.  58.  »  Ovid.  Fatt.  III.  519. 

*'  Mart.  lAb.  Spectae.  ep.  I.  1  et  teq.  It  was  built  on  ground  which  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  some  pools  belonging  to  Nero's  golden  palace. — Id.  ep.  II.  &. 

AS  By  order  of  Vespasian,  the  head  of  this  statue^  wbidi  was  originally  a  resem- 
blance of  Nero»  was  made  to  represent  the  Sun.— Id.  ep.  II.  1. 

^Virjf.JSn.Ylll.^l. 

^  Hot.  Carm.  IV.  it.  35.  It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  to  hare  been  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  idlers  of  the  day. — Bpod.  IV.  7.  In  this  r^on 
was  the  Vicns  Soeleratns,  where  Tullia  is  said  to  hare  compelled  her  charioteer  to 
drive  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father. — lAv.  I.  48.  Ovid.  FM.  VI. 
601. 

••  ffor.  Sat.  II.  ▼!.  29. 

M  Id.  Bpod.  V.  100.    Whence  also  the  epithet  used  by  Horace,  **  atraa/'  in  the 
preceding  quotation. 
"  Ovid.  Fatt.  V.  183.  »•  Mart.  V.  ep.  xxiii.  3. 
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of  a  rectangular  shape,  and  sarrounded  bj  temples,  basilicks, 
porticoes,  and  statues :  in  it  were  the  Rostra  or  elevated  seat^ 
whence  the  orators  addressed  the  people  ^^ ;  the  site  of  the  Forum 
IS  now  called  Campo  Vaccino.  Here  also  were  the  Curia,  or 
Seoate-bouse ;  the  Comitium  \  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  .£neas  from  Troj'^;  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux^',  erected  to  them  by  the  Romans  in  gratitude  for 
their  assisting  them  at  the  battle  near  Lake  Regillus ;  the  temple 
of  Julius  Csesar'*;  the  Yicus  Tuscus;  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
in  which  the  eternal  fire  was  preserved,  and  where  the  Palla- 
dium, saved  from  the  ruins  of  Troj-,  was  deposited  ^' ;  the  temples 
of  Saturn  and  of  Concord :  the  Milliarium  Aureum  \  the  Lacus 
Cartius;  the  temple  of  Janus,  closed  only  in  time  of  peace *^; 
the  Forum  of  Tr^aui  with  the  famous  column  representing 
his  victories  over  the  Daci^  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus; 
theTarpeian  rock,  or  citadel*'  \  and  the  little  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretriu8»  where  Romulus  placed  the  first  Spolia  Opima"*.  The 
name  of  the  Capitol*^  is  still  traced  in  its  corrupted  form  ofCam* 
pidogUo.  In  this  region  also  was  the  Puteal  libonis,  so  called 
from  the  stone  covering  or  altar  raised  over  the  spot  by  Scribonius 
LibO)  after  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning :  it  was  the  haunt  of 
usurers  and  money-lenders'*.  Near  it  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
Pretor**^  and  likewise  a  statue  of  Marsvas,  at  which  litigants 
settled  their  disputes^*.  To  the  West  of  the  Forum  laj  the  Vela- 
brum,  which  term  was  applied  generally  to  all  the  ground  lying 
on  the  led  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  base  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Aventine.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  veho, 
because  this  part  being  formerly  swampy,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, it  was  necessary,  at  such  times  as  it  was  flooded,  to  employ 
boats  for  the  purpose  o{  carrying  passengers  and  goods  from  one 
hill  to  another.  In  later  times,  it  was  usual  for  the  processions  of 
the  Circensian  games  to  pass  through  the  Velabrum,  to  the  Circus 

**  This  name  was  fiveii  to  the  tuggtttumt  or  raUtd  seat,  in  oooieaueDce  of  its 
hariDg  been  adorned  with  the  beakt  of  some  ships  taken  from  the  Annates. — Liv. 
Vni.  12.  To  the  Rostra  the  hand  and  head  of  Cicero,  which  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  command  of  Antony,  were  affixed.— /kv.  Sat  X.  120. 

•  LueoH,  1. 195.  "  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  705.  ••  W.  Met.  XV.  840. 
»  Ovid.  Trist.  III.  i.  29.    Lucan,  IX.  992.     See  also  Ovid.  {Fast.  VI.  265), 

who  mentions  that  it  was  roand  in  form. 

**  Allnded  to  bj  Virgil,  jEn.  I.  291-6.  Closed  for  the  third  time,  by  Aagiistus» 
after  the  battle  or  Actium.^-Hor.  Carm.  IV.  xr.  8. 

**  Where  Manilas  repelled  the  nightly  attack  of  the  Gaols.— F&y.  jEh.  VIII. 
652.     Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  185. 

From  this  rock  criminals  were  hnrled. — Tacit.  Anna!.  VI.  19.  Hor.  Sat,  I. 
vi.  38. 

Manlins,  who  had  here  so  bravely  defended  the  capitol,  and  saved  his  country, 
was  afterwards  thrown  from  this  rock  as  a  public  criminal. — Liv,  VI.  21.  What 
Ovi^  said  of  the  geese  might  have  been  said  of  Manlius ;  Nee  defensa  juvant 
Capttolia. 

*  Proper t.  IV.  x.  1  */  seq. 

"  Bor.  Carm.  III.  iU.  42.    Virg.  jEh.  IX.  448. 

^  Ovid.  Itemed.  Amor.  I.  561. 

»  Hor.  8ai.  II.  vi.  34.    Id.  Epist.  I.  xu.  8.        to  ^^^^  3^^  I.  vi.  Il9i 
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Maximus^'.  In  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Capitol  was  the  house  of 
Ovid^%  and  also  tbe  Ludus  iEmilianus  :  to  tbe  8.  of  it  was  the 
Career,  begun  by  Ancns  Martius*  the  lower  part  of  which,  or  the 
Inferior  Career,  from  being  added  by  Servius  Tnllins,  was  called 
Tullianum^*.  9.  Circus  Flaminins,  which  derived  its  name  firom 
the  Circus  Flaminius  built  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminins,  who 
perisbed  in  the  battle  at  Lake  Trasymenus :  here  were  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  in  front  of  which  war  was  declared  against  any  power 
by  the  throwing  of  a  spear ^^ ;  the  theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Pan- 
theon ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus^';  the  portico  of  Europa,  a 
fashionable  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  rich^' ;  and  the  portico  of  the 
Argonauts.  The  Campus  Martins,  where  the  Roman  youth  prac- 
tised their  martial  exercises ^^,  was  also  in  this  region  of  the  city. 
10.  Palatiuro,  occupying  the  Palatine  hill,  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Caesars,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire ;  here  were  tbe  Lupercal  ^' ;  the  cottage  of  Romu- 
lus; the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^' ;  the  palace  of  Augustus '' ; 
tbe  splendid  temple  of  Apollo,  with  its  magnificent  library,  where 
the  writings  of  tbe  best  authors  were  deposited  **' ;  the  houses  of 
Cicero  and  Marc  Antony ;  and  tbe  arch  of  Constantine.  1 1 . 
Circus  Maximns,  so  called  from  tbe  Circus  Maximus'*  built  by 
Tarauinins  Priscus,  with  accommodation  for  200,000  spectators. 
In  tnis  region  was  the  Argiletum,  a  street  leading  from  the  Yicus 
Tuscus  to  the  Forum  Olitorium,  and  the  Tiber ;  the  name  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  Argus,  a  friend  of  Evander, 
who  was  buried  here'*,  but  others  deduce  it  from  the  abundance 
of  arffillOf  or  clay,  found  in  the  vicinity.  Here,  too,  was  the  Ara 
Maxima,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Hercules,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cacus'*.  12.  Piscina  Pubiica'*,  so  called  from  several 
basins  of  water,  where  people  resorted  to  bathe :  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  were  in  this  region.  18.  Aventinus,  on  the  Aventine 
mount:  here  were  temples  of  Diana,  Flora"*,  and  Luna;  the  cave 
of  the  robber  Cacus"^;  the  sepulchre  of  Tatins;  the  fountain  of 

'•  Ovid,  F(ut.  VI.  405.  w  jj^  jy^/.  I.  iii.  29. 

^'  Liv,  I.  33  ;  XXIX.  22  ;  XXXIV.  44.  Cie.  CatiL  Or.  II.  11.  SaUu9i. 
Bell,  Coin.  58. 

JuTenal  hints,  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  the  only  prison  in  Rome.— 5a^  III. 

'*  Ovid,  Fati.  VI.  205. 

^'  It  may  be  inferred  from  VirgU,  that  the  ashes  of  the  youthftd  Marodlns  were 
the  first  here  deposited.— i£n.  VI.  872. 

Here,  afterwards,  the  remains  of  Germanictts  were  laid.— roet/.  AmuiL  III.  4. 

J«  Mart.  XI.  ep.  1.  9.  "  Ovid.  FomU  VI.  237.    Hor.  Carm.  III.  vti.  25. 

"  Virg.  ^n,  VIII.  342.  Ovid  (FmL  II.  381.)  at  first  gives  a  different  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  and  refers  it  to  the  drcnmstance  of  the  wolf  having  tackled 
Romnlus  and  Remus  near  this  place,  but  afterwards  coincides  with  VirgiL 

"  Owil. -P«/.  VI.  793. 

^  Ornamented  in  front  with  plantations  of  bay  or  oak— OviJ.  F«»f.  IV.  9M. 

"  Bor.  EpUt.  I.  iii.  15.     Id,  II.  i.  216. 

"  Ovid,  Fati,  II.  391.     Hot,  S^at,  II.  iii.  182. 

«  r*T  Z*^*-  '^"^-  ^^^-     •'  Properl,  IV.  ix.  67.     «  Mart,  III.  ep.  xUv.  12. 
•»  Built  by  two  brothers,  named  Publidl,  with  part  of  a  fine  which  was  imposed 
upon  them.— OvtVf.  Fagt,  V.  291. 

"^  Virff,  jEn.  VIII.  193.     Ovid.  Fatt.  VI.  81. 
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Picas  and  Faunus"*  ;  the  docks,  and  public  granaries.  14.  Trans- 
tiberina  Treutenerey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  contained  the 
Janicnluniy  as  well  as  the  Mons  and  Campus  Vaticanus:  the 
Janiculum  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  appellation  from  Janus, 
who  founded  a  city  on  it^  the  name  Vaticanus'*  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  vateSf  that  hill  having  once  been  the  seat  of 
£truscan  dwination.  Here  were  the  gardens  of  Cflesar,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people*® ;  the  tomb  of  Numa ;  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  where  now  is  the  Castle  of  St.  Angela : 
on  the  Island  Tiberina  were  several  temples,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  that  of  .^scnlapius*^ 

19.  The  number  of  bridges  belonging  to  Rome  never  appears 
to  have  exceeded  eight ;  of  these  two  may  here  be  noticed,  the 
Pons  Sublicius,  and  the  Pons  Fabricius.  The  former  was  the 
most  ancient  bridge  of  the  whole  city,  and  the  first  in  order,  if 
we  ascend  the  river ;  it  was  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  called 
Sublicius,  from  its  being  constructed  of  wood.  This  was  the 
bridge  so  gallantly  defended  by  Horatius  Cocles,  against  the 
forces  of  Porsenna.  For  many  centuries  after  this  bridge  was, 
from  motives  of  religious  feeling,  kept  constantly  in  repair  with 
wood  only,  without  a  single  nail  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  the  case  until  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  the  censor  Panlus  ^milius  Lepidus, 
whence  it  is  also  sometimes  called  Pons  ^milius*^  The  Pons 
Fabricius**,  now  known  as  the  Ponte  di  quattro  Cajpi,  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of  the  nver ;  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  wooden  one,  but  to  have  been 
rebuilt  of  stone  soon  after  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline.  Amongst 
the  aqueducts  of  Home,  that  which  was  called  the  Aqua  Virgo, 
is  deserving  of  notice.  It  was  brought  into  the  city  by  Agrippa, 
from  its  source,  near  the  Via  Prsenestina,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome :  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  damsel  having  shown  the  spring  of  water, 
from  which  it  flowed,  to  some  thirsting  soldiers**.  But  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  Anio  Novus,  was  the  last  and 
most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the 
capital :  it  was  commenced  by  Caligula,  and  terminated  by  Clau- 
dius, and  united  two  streams,  both  of  which  rose  near  the  Via 
Sublacensis*  Amongst  the  works  of  public  utility  belonging 
to  Rome,  none  seem  to  have  excited  greater  admiration  in  the 
ancients  themselves  than  the  Cloacae,  or  sewers.  The  largest  of 
these,  called  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  was  intended,  with  its  different 
branches,  to  carry  off  the  water  which  stagnated  in  the  low 
grounds  near  the  Forum,  with  the  other  impurities  of  the  city. 
It  was  planned  and  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
finished  by  Tarquinius  Snperbns. 


••  Ovid.  Fati.  III.  295.  *  ^or.  Carm.  I.  xx.  7. 

»  Hot.  Sat.  I.  \x.  18.  "  Ovid.  Met,  XV.  624. 

»»  Juv,  Sat.  VI.  32.  *•  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iii.  36. 

>«  Ovid.  Faat.  I.  463. 
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20.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  Ostia  *'  OsHUi  a  Roman 
eolony,  where  ships  lay  constantly  stationed,  to  guard  the  riTer. 
Farther  S.  on  the  coast  were  Laurentum"*  Paterno,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  groves  of  bay-trees*  and  was  once  the  residence 
of  Latinusy  Plcus'^  and  Faunus ;  Lavinium  Pratica,  founded 
by  ^neas,  on  his  marriage  with  Lavinia'',  the  place  where 
Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  murdered ;  ana  the  Numi* 
oius  Torto,  a  little  river,  sacred  to  Anna  Perenna,  the  sister  of 
Dido^.  Amongst  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
BoTiilsB  Frattochiaf  one  of  the  first  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  place  where  the  rencontre  took  place  between  Milo 
and  Clodius,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed ;  Lanuvium  Civita 
Zavinidy  founded  by  Diomed,  where  was  the  temple  of  Juno 
Sospita^^;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  three  Antonines*  of  the 
actor  Roscius,  of  T.  Annius  Milo,  and  of  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus, 
the  proconsul  of  S^ria,  called  by  St.  Luke,  Cyrenius ;  Aricia***, 
JLa  Jlicciaf  was  built,  according  to  some  authors,  by  Hippolytus, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  was  worshipped,  in  common 
with  Diana,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  y  after  hb  restoration  to 
life  by  iBsculapius,  he  was  consigned  by  Diana  to  the  care  of  the 
nymph  Egeria.  Nemus  Dianaer^  Nemi,  was  the  place  where 
Orestes,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  consecrated  tne  image  of 
Diana  Taurica;  Alba  Longa  Palaxzola,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ascanius^^',  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  white 
sow  there  farrowing  thirty  white  pigs^^* ;  it  was  long  the  rival  of 
Rome,  but  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  b.  c.  665.  Albanus 
Mons,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Latialis ; 
on  it  the  Feriee  I^tinae  were  celebrated,  and  the  Roman  generals 
occasionally  perfoimed  sacrifice,  and  received  the  honours  of  a 
triumph :  the  soil  around  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  particu- 
larly m  vines'***.  Tusculum  Frascati^  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of 
Ulysses '•%  was  the  birth-place  of  the  elder  Catoj  many  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  had  villas  here,  amongst  which  the  Villa  Tus- 
culana  of  Cicero  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  interesting**^, 
Labicum  La  Colonna  stood  on  the  borders  of  Regillus  Juaffo 
deUa  Colonna,  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  by  the  Romans  j 
Prseneste  ^®'  Palestrinu,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  CsqcuIus, 
son  of  Vulcan,  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune,  and  its 

••  09id,  Fati.  IV.  291.  ••  Virff.  JEn.  VIL  59. 

^  Virg,  uBh,  VII.  171.  The  Laorentina  palai  was  fkmoiis  for  the  nnmber  and 
iiie  of  the  wUd  boars  bred  there,  though  the  ileah  of  them  was  not  in  estloiation. — 
Vtrg.  JBn,  X.  708.  Hor.  SM.  II.  It,  42.  Pliny  the  yoanger  had  a  villa  near 
Laurentnm. 

^  Virg.  jBn.  I,  258. 

"  (hid,  FmL  III.  647.  Virg.  ^w,  VII.  242.  Near  the  soaree  of  the 
^^mioias  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  ^neas,  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indigea. 

»*'  Ovid  makes  Juno  caU  Lanuvium  her  own.— <Pa«/.  VI.  59. 

I^  ¥J^'  ^^'  ^'  ^-  ^'        ""  ^'^'  ^^^'  '"•  261.        »•'  Virg.  jEh.  I.  267. 
'"^  Virg,  jEn.  VIII.  42.     It  was  on  the  way  ttom  Alba  Longa,  that  Romulus 
appeared  to  Proculus.— Orid.  Feut.  IL  499. 

.»  ii^'''  ^''""-  ^^'  **•  *•  *"  Ovid.  F^i.  III.  91. 

Z  ?.^"'?  ^J"*^*  ^  ^^  ^  Mwjenas.— Corm.  III.  xxix.  6.     td.  Epod.  I.  29. 

»~  lU  citadel  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hilL—  Virg.  JEn.  VIL  682. 
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mcle  ^^  ;  Gkibii  '^®  Pantano^  was  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  was  espe- 
cially sacred  to  Jnno ;  here  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
liave  been  educated,  and  near  it  the  Gauls  were  finally  defeated  by 
CamilluB^^^ ;  CoUatia  CasteUacciOy  is  memorable  for  the  death  of 
Lucretia.  Tibnr*''  Tivolif  said  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  is 
situated  on  the  Anio,  in  which  there  is  here  a  beautiful  cascade ; 
it  contained  temples  of  Hercules  and  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea  "',  and 
was  a  favourite  residence  with  the  Romans  "^  who  used  it  at  one 
time  as  a  place  of  banishment :  Syphax  died  here  in  captivity,  and 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  between  it  and  Hadrian's  villa. 

21.  The  Rutuli  were  an  inconsiderable  people  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Latium,  and  were  oriffinally  distinct  from  the  Latini, 
though  they  formed  subsequently  a  part  of  that  nation.  Their 
chief  city  was  Ardea  Ardeay  the  royal  residence  of  Turn  us,  and 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Danae,  mother  of  Perseus  "* :  Camillus 
remained  here  in  exile  till  the  siece  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  when 
he  so  nobly  contributed  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country  *'^ 

22.  The  Hernici,  to  the  £.  of  the  Latini,  and  S.  of  the  .£qui, 
were  probably  of  Sabine  origin  ;  the  name  of  their  country  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  its  rocky  nature,  Herna,  in  the  Sabine  dialect, 
denoting  a  rock  *". 

28.  Tneir  territory  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  lie  be- 
tween the  rivers  Liris  and  Trerus :  the  Liris  lAH  or  OariglianOj 
which  has  a  course  of  only  75  miles,  rises  in  the  territory  of  the 

"»  Otid.  FM.  VI.  61.— Cto.  de  Dw.  11.  41. 

It  appean  from  JuTenal  (Sat,  XIV.  86.),  that  Prseneste  wa«  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  quiet  retirenaent.  Horace,  too,  intimates  that  it  was  occasionally  bis 
place  of  retreat.— Cisrm.  III.  vr,  21.    Id,  Epist,  I.  ii.  2. 

"•  Virff.  Mn.  VI.  773. 

>ii  Tlie  welKknowB  story  of  the  artful  maimer  in  which  Tarqainioa  Saperbnt 
became  poneaaed  of  Gabii,  is  told  by  Liry  I.  58 ;  and  Ovid.— F<»^  II.  687. 

Gabit  sniTered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  after  which  it  became  ruinous  and 
deserted.— X«c0n.  VII.  392.    Hor,  Bpitt,  I.  zi.  7. 

The  Cinctus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  foldinr  or  girding  the  toga,  uaed 
Ibr  tbe  more  ooBTonient  action  of  the  body.  The  Gabini  are  said  to  have  adopted 
it  upon  a  particular  occasion  when  hurrying  from  aacrifioe  to  battle.-— ^n. 
VII.  612. 

»»  Id.  VII.  670.— /for.  Carm,  II.  vi.  5. 

"»  Hot.  Carm,  I.  vU.  10. 

Virgil  places  an  oracle  of  Faunua  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  and  mentions  the 
sulphureous  fountain  of  the  nymph  of  tliat  name,  probably  borrowing  the  idea 
from  the  ancient  history  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea,  and  alluding  to  the  sulphureous 
source,  which  falls  into  the  Anio,  a  few  luUea  from  TivoU.— ^n.  VII.  81. 

The  fountain  is  caUed  Albula  by  Martial. — Lib,  I.  ep.  xiii.  2. 

"*  Hot.  Carm.  II.  vi.  5. 

In  Carm.  III.  zaIz.  6.  Horace  speaks  of  Mseoenas's  villa,  and  Carm.  I.zviii.  1. 
of  that  of  Quinctilius  Varus  Plancus,  his  friend.  Cynthia  also,  whom  the  poet 
Piopertius  so  tenderly  wooed,  and  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  lived  at  Tiour, 
and  was  buried  there :  III.  ziv ;  IV.  vii.  85. 

»*  Virf.  JEn.  VII.  408. 

The  Romans  were  bemeging  Ardea,  when  the  contest  arose  between  Collatinus, 
young  Tarquinius,  and  others,  respecting  the  occupation  of  their  wives,  which  led 
to  tlMir  yiflit  to  Lucretia,  and  the  circumstances  which  ultimately  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquing.^Ovt<{.  Fatt  II.  721. 

»•  Lit.  V.  49.    Alluded  to  by  Virgil.— ^3B^.  VI.  825. 

"'  8U,  Hal.  IV.  226. 
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Marsi,  and  flows  thence  with  a  Sonth-easterlj  course  into  tbe 
Tuscan  Sea  at  MintornsB ;  the  Treros  Sacco  is  one  of  its  triba- 
tariesy  and  has  its  source  in  Algidus  Monte  Artemisioy  which  was 
sacred  to  Diana"',  and  was  a  favourite  lurking-place  of  the 
.^Bqui"'.  Lepinus  Monte  Ardi^hetta^  celebrated  for  its  wine,  is 
a  continuation  of  this  mountain,  joining  Fundani  Monies  Monte 
Romano  above  Fundiy  and  terminating  near  Tarracina  at  the 
famous  woody  pass  of  Lautuls.  The  principal  towns  of  tbe 
Hernici  were  Anagnia"^  Anagni^  their  capital,  which,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Romans;  Antony  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  here,  when  he  married  Cleopatra  and  divorced 
Octavia :  Ferentinum  Ferentino,  originally  a  Volscian  city,  bat 
taken  from  them  by  the  Romans  and  allotted  to  the  Hernici ;  and 
Frusino"'  Froeinone^  deprived  by  the  Romans  of  a  third  part  of 
its  lands,  for  having  stirred  up  the  Hernici  to  rebellion ;  it  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Coea  the  Coiasj  which  runs  into  the 
Trerus. 

24.  Thb  Volsci  were,  at  one  time,  a  more  considerable  and 
powerful  people  than  any  other  in  Latium ;  their  territory  on  the 
coast  stretched  from  Antium  to  Tarracina,  and  extended,  inland, 
beyond  the  river  Liris  to  the  borders  of  the  Samnites  and  Marsi. 
Their  capital  was  Antium"^  Torre  iC  Anzo^  on  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Anthias,  a  son  of  Circe ;  it  was  hiUier  that 
Coriolanus  retired  into  banishment,  and  here  he  was  finally  mur- 
dered. Though  taken  early,  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  it 
revolted  frequently,  till  at  last  its  inhabitants  were  completely 
reduced,  and  most  of  their  ships  destroved  \  the  beaks  of  these 
were  carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Forum  on  a  tribunal, 
which,  from  thb  circumstance,  was  called  Rostra*  Farther  8.  on 
the  coast,  were  Circeii  Mons  Monte  Circelloj  the  residence  of  the 
enchantress  Circe^'';  and  Tarracina  Ten'acinay  situated  on  a 
loAy  rock;  it  was  also  called  Anxur^^'*  and  Trachias,  and  was 
taken  from  the  Volsci  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  great  naval 
etation ;  it  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Anxyrus'^^,  who  was  there  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  beardless  boy.  The  Pomptinse  Paludes 
Pontine  Marslies,  extended  from  Tarracina,  in  a  North  Western 
direction,  beyond  Forum  Appii*'°  Borgo  Lufigoy  about  27  miles 

11'  Hor.  Cartn*  I.  xxi.  5. 

»»  Ovid.  FomL  VI.  721,  '«>  Vtrp.  Mn,  VII.  684. 

The  fertility  of  its  boU  b  noticed  by  Silius  Italicoa.— Punic.  VIII.  392. 

•»  Juv.  Sat.  III.  223. 

**>  At  Antiam  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortane,  addressed  by  Horace. — 
Carm.  I.  uxv.  1. 

The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  other  statues  of  celebrity,  were  discovered 
at  Antiam. 

i>>  Described  by  VirgU..>^f».  VII.  10. 

The  neicfabonriiig  shore  was  famous  for  its  oysters.— /for.  Sat.  II.  iv.  33. — 
Jw.  Sat.  IV.  140. 

»»•  Hor.  Sat.  I.  v.  26.  "*  Virff.  JEn.  VII.  799. 

*^  Mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  Acts 
zxiii.  15 ;  sixteen  miles  from  the  station  caUed  Tres  Tabernte,  mentioned  with  it. 
It  was  the  second  resting-place  of  Horace,  in  hii  jbumey  to  Bmndasiuas* — 
Sat,  I.  V.  3. 
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in  length  by  10  in  breadth;  they  were  principallj  formed  bj  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  Ufens  ^'^  Uffente,  ana  Amasenus'^  Ama- 
senOy  and  were  the  haunts  of  robbers  and  murderers"'.    They 
were,  several  times,  attempted  to  be  drained,  but  this  design  was 
not  completed  till  the  time  of  Augustus^*^,  who  cut  the  Fossa 
Augusti,  on  which  Horace  embarked  when  journeying  to  Bmndu- 
sium.  This  canal,  called  also  Decennovium,  from  its  length  of  nine- 
teen Roman  miles,  ran  parallel  with  the  Appian  way  :  its  Southein 
extremity  passed  Feronis  Lucns'",  where  was  a  temple  containing 
a  seat  for  the  manumission  of  slaves.    After  a  lapse  of  centuries 
the  drainage  of  these  marshes  has  been  aeain  completed ;  the 
marshes  obtained  their  name  from  the  neighbouring  city  Snessa 
Pometia,  a  colony  of  Alba,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who, 
with  the  plunder  he  there  obtained,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol.      Above  the  marshes,  were  Privernum*"*  Pipemo  Vec' 
chio'y    Setia"*  Sezze,  iamed  for  its  wine;  and  Norba  Norma^ 
fortified  by  the  Romans,  who  there  detained  the  Carthaginian  hos- 
ts^es :  this  last  town  was  destroyed  by  Sylla's  party,  in  the  civil 
wars.     Signia  Segni^  the  place  to  which  the  Cartnagmian  hostages 
were  transferred  from  Norba,  was  noted  for  its  pears,  and  for  an 
austere  wine''^;   UlubrsB  was  a  mean  town,  whose  inhabitants 
Cicero  called  little  frees,  in  allusion  to  the  marshy  situation  of 
their  town ;  at  Velitrse  ^  VeUetri^  Augustus  was  said  to  have  been 
born ;  Corioli,  now  Monte  Oiove^  was  the  place,  from  the  taking 
of  whichy  Cains  Marcius  received  the  surname  Coriolanus.    To- 
wards the  Liris  were  Fabrateria  Falvaterra ;  Fregellse  Ceprano^ 
at  one  time  a  considerable  city  belonging  to  the  Sidicini,  but 
taken  from  them  and  colonized  by  the  Romans ;  Aquinum  Aquino^ 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal  "* ;  Arpinum  Arpino,  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marius ;  and  Sora  Sara,  a  Roman  colony  :  between  Arpinum 
and  Sora  the  Liris  received  the  little  river  Fibrenus  Fibreno,  on 
an  island  in  which  was  a  villa  belonging  to  Cicero,  where  he  was 
bom*'^  ;  as  this  villa  was  attached  to  the  municipal  town  Arpinum, 
Cicero  is  generally  styled  a  native  of  that  place  ^'*. 

25.  Thb  Ausones,  who,  at  one  time,  spread  themselves  so  widely 
over  the  whole  Southern  part  of  Italy,  as  to  communicate  the  name 
Ausonia  to  the  country  in  general,  were,  in  process  of  time,  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  appear  to  have  only  possessed 
a  small  tract  of  country  near  the  sea-coast,  between  the  pass  of 


•«  Virg.  Mn,  VII.  802.  »»  W.  VII.  686.  »»  Jw.  8aL  III.  307. 

130  To  which  Horace  alludes.— I>e  Ar.  Pott,  65. 
w»  W.  Sat,  I.  T.  24. 

>»  Spoken  of  bj  Virgil  as  the  residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla.— 
^n.  XI.  539. 

»»  /«r.  891,  X,  26.  ^^  Mori,  XIII.  ep.  cxn. 

'»»  8U,  Hal.  VIlI.  376. 

^^  As  he  informs  ns  by  the  words  of  Umbricins  to  him. — Juv,  Sat.  III.  318. 

^'^  Locam  mntemos,  et  in  insula,  qua  est  in  Fibreno  (nam  opinor  illi  alteri 
flunini  nomen  esse),  sermoni  reliquo  demns  operam  sedentes  ? — Hoc  ipso  in  loco, 
cam  avus  Tiveret,  et  antiquo  more  parra  esset  ^1118,  nt  ilia  Curiana  in  Sabinisf 
me  scito  esse  natnm. — Cic.  ife  Leg,  II.  1. 

'»•  Ju9.  Sat.  VIII.  237. 
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Lautulae  and  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Massic  hills.  Their 
name,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from  Auson,  son  of  UljBses 
and  Circe ;  according  to  others,  from  Auson,  sou  of  I  tains.  Thej 
were  a  very  ancient  people,  and,  possibly,  descended  from 
the  Sicani.  On  the  coast  was  Amyclee  Castello  del  Principef 
giving  name  to  Amyclanus  Sinus  the  Bai/  ofTerracina:  it  was 
of  Greek  origin,  and  said  to  have  been  desolated  by  serpents,  with 
which  its  neighbourhood  was  infested ;  or,  according  to  some,  it 
was  surprised  by  the  enera^,  owing  to  the  passing  of  a  law  to 
suppress  the  false  alarms  with  which  its  inhabitants  had  been  so 
often  disturbed'"*.  Above  it  were  the  Ager  Cecubusy  so  Aimed 
for  its  wino'^^,  and  Fundi  Fondiy  admitted,  at  an  early  period  to 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city  ^^^  Farther  Eastwara,  on  the 
coast,  were  Spelunca  Sperhnga^  a  favourite  residence  of  Tiberias ; 
Cajeta  Oaeta^  so  called  from  the  nurse  of  JSneas  '*^,  and  situated 
on  a  cognominal  promontory,  with  a  very  fine  port,  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  Cajetanns  Sinus  the  Chdfqf  Oaeta ;  Formis  MolOf 
a  Lacedeemonian,  and  aflerwards  a  Roman,  colony»  near  which 
Cicero  had  a  villa,  where  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  Antony : 
this  last  was  originally  called  Hormias'^',  and  surnamed,  some- 
times, LsBstrygonia,  from  the  cannibal  Laestrygones,  who  are  said 
to  have  passed  over  here  from  Sicily,  with  Lamus  as  their  leader, 
and  to  nave  founded  the  city  '^^ ;  the  wine  of  the  Formian  hills 
was  accounted  very  excellent.  It  was  near  Minturnae  Torres  in 
the  Paludes  Minturnenses,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  that 
Marius  concealed  himself,  but  was  dragged  thence  to  a  prison 
in  the  city,  where  his  terrific  appearance  saved  his  life  from 
the  hand  of  the  ruffian  sent  to  despatch  him^^' :  at  Maricae 
Littora  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Marica,  said,  by  some,  to 
be  the  same  with  Circe ;  but,  by  others,  to  be  the  mother  of 
Latinus.  Sinuessa'^^  Rocca  di  Afondraffone,  the  Southernmost 
town  of  Latium,  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  city 
Sinope,  and  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  edge  of  Sinns 
Vescmus,  or  Cajetanus,  as  it  is  generally  called }  it  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  suffered  much  from  Hannibal's  soldiers.  To  the  N. 
of  MinturnaB,  in  the  Piano  deW  Ausente  was  Ausona,  the  capital 
of  the  Ausones,  taken  by  the  Romans,  who  massacred  its  iuha* 
bitants. 

26.  Campania,  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  and  fertile  countries 
in  the  world ^^^,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Massic  hills,  and 


»»  Virg.— ^«.  X.  564.     Sil,  Hal,  VIII.  528. 

'*°  Uw.  Carm.  I.  xx.  9.    Id.  11.  xiv.  25. 

'*'  Horace  well  ridicules  the  pompousuest  of  its  preetor.-^iS'a/.  I.  y.  34. 

««  Virff,  Mn.  VII.  1. 

'*'  From  opiioQ  a  naval  utaiion^  as  being  a  sea-port. — Plin.  III.  5.  As  the 
aspirate  U  was  often  expressed  by  the  iBolians  by  the  Pelasgic  F,  the  name  of 
the  town  in  the  .£olian  and  Pelasgic  dialect  was  FOPMIAI,  whence  the  Latin 
FORMI^E. 

"*  Homer  is  supposed  by  many  to  speak  of  it— 0<2.  K.  81.  Hor.  Carm,  III. 
XTii.  1.  "*Jw.  ««<.  X.276. 

**  It  was  on  the  Appian  way. — Hor,  Sai,  I.  ▼,  40.     (Md,  Met  XVt  715* 

^»  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agrar,  II.  28.    Id,  29.    SU,  Hal.  VIII.  524. 
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VmiiiB  the  Rapido ;  on  the  £.  by  the  upper  course  of  Vuhnmus 
the  Voliurno^  Callicula  Monte  ScopellOy  Tifata  Maddaloni,  and 
by  a  range  of  hills  running  thence  to  the  Silarns  the  Sele'y  on 
the  8.  it  was  washed  by  the  Tuscan  Sea.  To  the  W.  it  bor- 
dered on  Latium,  to  the  N.  and  E.  on  Samnium  and  Lucania : 
it  contained  the  major  part  of  Trera  di  Lavaro,  and  Western 
Principaio  Citra;  in  all,  with  it  islands,  about  1,700  square 
miles. 

27.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Osci  or  Opici,  the  former 
being  their  Latin,  and  the  latter  their  Greek,  appellation,  who 
appear  to  have  conquered  the  central  parts  of  Italy.  They  were 
probably  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Umbri,  and  from  them 
have  been  deduced  the  various  tribes  that  composed  the  Sabine 
nation,  the  several  communities  of  Latium  and  Samnium,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Illyrian  Liburni,  the  various  people  of 
Apulia :  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  had  their  name  spreao,  that 
the  terms  Itali  and  Opici,  among  the  Greeks,  peem  to  have  had 
one  and  the  same  signification.  The  Tasci,  in  the  extension  of 
their  conquests,  reached  Campania,  of  which  they  gained  pos- 
session, but  they  in  their  turn  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites. 
From  these  three  nations  then,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who  had 
formed  various  colonies  on  the  coast,  the  Campani  may  be  said 
to  have  sprung. 

'  28.  In  the  rl'orthern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  borders  of 
Latium,  was  Massicus  Monte  Massico^  so  famed  for  its  excellent 
wine**%  in  the  production  of  which,  however,  it  was  rivalled  by 
the  adjoining  Falemus  Ager^^%  extending  between  it  and  the 
river  Vultnmus.  Towards  the  middle  of  Campania,  and  near  the 
sea-shore,  was  the  famous  volcano  of  Vesuvius'^®  Vesuvrus^yAixclk 
rises  to  .the  height  of  3,060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
source  of  Yulturnus'^'  the  VoUumo^  is  amongst  the  Apennines, 
in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Samnium,  whence  it  lows  with  a  S.  and 
W.  course  of  100  miles  into  the  Tuscan  sea ;  its  principal  affluent 
is  the  Calore  from  the  8.  To  the  S.  of  it  are  the  Clanius  Lagniy 
Samus^^'  SarnOf  on  the  banks  of  which  dwelled  the  Sarrastes,  and 
the  Silarns  ">  Sele. 

29.  The  Anrunci"^  were  cantoned  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Campania;  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Ausonian  nation,  and 
once  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in  Latium,  contiguous  to 
the  Volsci,  but  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Romans.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Anrnnca  Soccarhonfina,  destroyed  bv  the 
Sidicini ;  and  Suessa  (suruamed  Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Suessa  Pometia,)  /S6««a,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lucilius. 
The  Sidicini  were  £.  of  the  Aurunci ;  their  chief  city  was  Teanum 
TeanOf  a  place  of  some  consequence,  which  they  colonized  after 
they  had  been  reduced  by  the  Romans.    Above  Teanum  was 

-    '  ■  ■ 

>^  Virg.  Oearg,  II.  143.     Hw,  Cixrm,  III.  xxi.  ▼. 

>«  Id.  III.  i.  43. 

iM  Called  also  Vcmtiu  &  VesTios.— FiVp'.  Gtwg,  II.  224.    MatU  IV.  ep.  zli?. 

Ml  Ond,  Mti,  XV.  715. 

iw  Virg.  JB!».  VII.  738.  <«>  Jd,  Oeorg.  III.  146. 

iu  Id.  JSn.  VII.  727. 
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Venafrum  Venafro^  celebrated  for  its  fine  oil"*:  Cales  CdM^ 
about  midway  between  Teanum  and  the  Vulturnus,  was  a  con- 
siderable city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ausones,  but  waa 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonized ;  it  gaTe  name  to  the 
Ager  Calenus,  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  The  chief  city 
ofCampania  was  Capua  Santa  Maria  di  Capua^  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Capys  the  Trojan"',  but  more  probably  by  the 
Etruscans.  It  was  taken  from  the  Etruscans  by  the  Samnites, 
and  from  them  bv  Romans.  It  revolted  from  the  latter  people  in 
favour  of  Hannibal,  whom  it  received  within  its  walls,  and  who 
proniised,  if  he  destroyed  Rome,  to  make  it  the  capital  of  Italy^*^, 
but  its  voluptuousness  proved  so  fatal  to  this  great  general,  as  to 
be  termed  his  Cannae :  on  its  submission  to  the  Romans,  it  was 
stripped  of  its  magnificence,  its  citizens  were  punished  with  death 
or  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  city  itself  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mean  prafectttra^^*.  It  was  situated  a  little  to  the 
S.  of  the  Yulturnus,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  modem 
Capua^  which  is  on  the  river,  and  was  formerly  called  Casi* 
linum"^  8.  of  Capua  were  Atella,  Santo  ElpidiOf  whence  the 
Fabulse  AtellansB  derived  their  origin ;  Acerrse  Acerra^  and 
Nola  ^^  Noloj  where  Augustus  died ;  bells  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  Nola,  whence  their  Latin  name  Nolfe  or  Campanae 
employed  by  the  later  writers. 

dO.  On  the  coast  of  Campania  was  Litemum"*  Po/rio,  whither 
Scipio  Africanusy  disgusted  with  his  countrymen,  retired  into 
exile "%  and  died.  Below  it  stood  Cumae  CunuLf  founded  by 
some  settlers  from  Euboda"',  more  ancient  than  any  other  Gredc 
colony  either  in  Italy  or  Sicily ;  it  was  conquered,  after  many 
years,  by  the  Samnites,  but  subsequently  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Rome  ^'^ :  it  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Sibyls  ^^, 
and  the  place  where  Daedalus  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo  ^'%  after 
having  escaped  from  the  resentment  of  Minos.  Near  it  was 
Baiae  Baia^  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Romans ^^,  and  so  named  from  Baius,  a  companion  of  Ulysses: 
its  warm  springs  were  amongst  the  principal  causes  of  its 
celebrity.  To  the  S.  of  Baiae,  the  land  runs  out  into  the  sharp 
promontory  of  Misenum  Capo  MUenOy  so  called  from  Misenus,  a 
companion  of  Ulysses,  or  a  follower  of  ^neas,  whom  the  latter 
buried  there '^';  it  gave  name  to  the  Port  Misenum  Porto  di 

'»  Hot,  Sat.  II.  W.  69.  '«•  Virg.  JEn.  X.  145. 

>^  Hence  Horace,  Epod.  XVI.  5,  **  speaks  of  the  ^mula  yirtus  Capuse." 

'**  LiT.  XXVI.  34.  Horace  made  it  a  stage  in  his  jonmej  to  Brandiuiam.— 
8ai,  1.  ▼.  47. 

»»  Sit.  Itat.  XII.  426.  '«>  Id.  XII.  162. 

i«  Ovid.  M§t.  XV.  714. 

ifis  LiT.  XXXVIII.  52.  It  is  possible  that  the  epitaph,  which  Scipio  himself 
is  said  to  have  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  h^  O  ingrata  Fatria,  ne  ossa 
qnidem  mea  habes"),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  moaeni  name. 

^  Virg.  JEn.  VI.  2. 

iM  In  the  time  of  Juvenal  it  appeara  to  liave  been  deserted.— iSa^  III.  1. 

i«  VWg.  JBn.  VI.  42.  '"  Id.  VI.  9. 

167  Hot.  EpiMt.  I.  i.  83.    Mori.  XI.  ep.  Izzzi. 

itt  VWg.  JEn.  VI.  232. 
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Mi»e»Oj  which  in  the  time  of  Angnstufl  became  one  of  the  great 
naval  stations  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
fleet  which  gaarded  the  Tuscan  Sea :  Misenum  was  celebrated  for 
the  shell-fish  called  Mckinu*,  Above  this  last  was  the  villa  of 
Marius,  bought  afterwards  by  Lucullusy  and  which  finally  be- 
longed to  the  einperor  Tiberius,  who  died  there. 

31.  Lucrinos  Ldce,  famous  for  its  oysters  and  other  shellfish  ''*, 
was  sejiarated  from  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  dike,  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Hercules  ^^*;  a  volcanic  eruption,  a.d.  1638,  which  threw 
up  the  hill  now  called  Monte  NuovOy  has  caused  nearly  the  total 
disappearance  of  this  lake,  but  there  are  still  slight  traces  of  it  in 
a  few  places,  which  maintain  the  name  of  Logo  iMcrino.  Above 
this  lake  was  the  deep  basin  of  Lake  Avemus,  or  Aornoe,  Logo 
^Avemoj  celebrated  for  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  exhalations 
or  its  waters  proving  fatal  to  birds  "'.  Agrippa  converted  this 
lake  into  a  harbour,  j>y  making  a  communication  between  it  and 
Lacrinus,  and  cutting  through  the  dike  which  separated  the  latter 
from  the  sea.  The  port  was  called  Portus  Julius  *^%  in  honour  of 
Augustus ;  but  from  the  eruption  already  noticed,  this  connection 
has  ceased  to  exist,  although  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen,  and  a 
little  point  near  the  mountain  preserves  the  name  of  Oiulio,  The 
subterraneous  abodes  of  the  Cimmerii  are  placed  by  some  authors 
round  Lake  Avemus  ^^'.  The  Phlegrsi  Campi,  famed  for  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  giants,  extended  from  Cumae  to 
Mount  Vesuvius ;  I^borini  Canapi  was  a  name  applied  to  that 
part  of  them  which  lay  between  dumte  and  Puteoli,  and  seems  to 
earry  with  it  the  etymon  of  the  modern  district  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

82.  Beyond  Misenum* was  Puteoli  Pozzuoliy  the  portof  Cumse, 
so  named  from  its  wells,  or  from  the  stench  arising  from  the 
sulphureous  springs ;  it  was  formerly  called  Dicsearchia,  and  was 
the  place  where  St.  Paul  disembarked,  and  remained  seven  days, 
before  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  Near  it  were  Pau- 
silypon  Poeilipo,  and  the  Crvpta  Neapolitana  Orotte  di  PosilipOf 
or  tunnel  through  the  hills  which  separated  Neapolis  and  Puteoli. 
Neapolis  Naples,  the  metropolis  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  built  by  a  colony  from  Cum8B"^  and  formerly  called  Parthe- 
nope  ^^%  from  the  Siren  of  that  name,  who  was  there  cast  on  shore  \ 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  indolence  and  efieminacy  of  manners 
prevalent  among  its  inhabitants  "'.  Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
who  was  conveyed  there  from  Brundusium,  where  he  had  died. 

»•  Uor.  Epod,  II.  49.  »^  Properi,  III.  xvi.  4. 

"1  Virg.  Mn,  VI.  242.  "»  Id,  Georg.  U.  161. 

'^  According  to  Ephoms,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  V.  244.  Bat  this  is  not  in 
agreement  witli  Homer's  aoconnt  of  the  Cimmerii :  for  Homer  does  not  represent 
them  as  Uving  under  gronnd,  bnt  deprired  of  the  light  of  the  snn,  and  enveloped 
in  mist  and  clonds. — Od,  A.  14. 

Which  Horace  has  expressed  :  Qaod  latas  mundi  nebnlse. — Carm,  I.  zzii.  19. 

^*  Whence  frequent  idlusion  is  made  to  Euboea  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 
speaking  of  this  city ;  especially  by  Statins,  who  was  born  there. — Silv,  I.  il. 
260  (addressed  to  Stella). 

"•  Virff,  Georg,  IV.  563.  "•  Hor.  Epod.  V.  43. 
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Herculaneuni,  a  very  ancient  city,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Hercules  "^,  as  was  also  the  neighbouring  Pompeii,  a  port  of 
some  consequence;  they  were  both  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  which  cost  the  elder  Pliny  his  life :  they  were 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cumanus  Sinus  the  Otdfof  Naples^  abont 
five  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  Volcano.  Farther  S.  were 
StabiflB"^  Castel  a  Mare  destroyed  by  Sylla  in  the  civil  wars  j 
and  Surrentum  SorrentOy  the  neighbourhood  of  which  produced 
excellent  wine.  This  last  derivea  its  name  from  the  Sirens,  who 
frequented  this  coast ^^^,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  them  here  : 
they  gave  name  to  the  adjacent  Minervse  Promontorium,  called 
also  Sirenusarum  and  Surrentinum,  Punta  della  Campenalla^ 
where  Minerva  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  her  by  Ulysses. 

33.  The  Picentini  inhabited  the  Southern  part  of  Campania, 
from  the  last-mentioned  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  : 
they  were  a  colony  from  Picenum,  whom  the  Romans,  after  their 
conquest  of  that  province,  compelled  to  settle  here.  The  principal 
cities  in  their  territory  were  Salernum^^'  Salerno^  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  Picentia  Vicenza, — OffthecoastofLatium  were  the 
islands  of  Pahnaria  Palmarola^  Pontia  Ponza,  Sinonia  Zannone^ 
and  Pandataria  Vandotena  :  of  these,  Pontia  and  Pandataria  were 
used  by  the  Romans  as  places  of  banishment.  Near  them,  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  was  ^naria  Ischia,  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  i^neas'  fleet  anchoring  there  :  but  it  probably  obtained  this 
name  from  its  mines.  It  was  tlie  reputed  place  of  torment  of  the  giant 
Typhoeus,who  was  buried  there  under  Epopeus  Monte  Epomeo :  it 
was  also  called  Pithecusa  and  Inarime  ^^^  owing,  as  some  authors 
say,  to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  there,  ror  which  the  island 
was  much  famed  "'.  Prochyta  Insula  Procida^  a  most  wretched 
and  lonely  spot,  lay  between  ^naria  and  Misenum  Capes  ;  it  is 
said  to  have  derived  both  its  origin  and  name  from  a  profusimi 
of  mountainous  parts,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  island  Janaria^ 
being  moved  by  an  earthquake.  Off  Minervse  Promontorium  was 
Caprese  Insula  CaprU  inhabited  originally  by  the  Teleboae,  and 

»"  Ovid.  Met  XV.  711.  »»•  Stat.  Silv.  II.  U.  1.     Ovid.  Met.  XV.  710. 

A  different  opinion  of  the  Sarrentlne  wine  ii  recorded  by  Pliny,  and  the 
Scholiut  upon  Horace.— ^a/,  II.  iv.  55. 

»w  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  582. 

Horace  was  recommended  by  his  physician  to  try  the  air  of  Salemam  for  the 
benefit  of  his  eyes. 

^^  Inarine  is  the  name  which  it  most  frequently  bears  in  the  Latin  poets.  Heyne 
upon  Virgil,  ^n.  IX.  715i  is  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  description  of  the  soene 
of  Typhoens's  punishment  has  been  transferred  from  the  mountains  in  Cilicia 
caUed  'Apina  to  the  island  Pithecusa,  and  that  the  name  Inarime  is  a  perrerse 
rendering  of  the  preposition  and  noun  together,  frvm  Homer's  expression 
EiV  'AplfioiQ.—n.  B.  781.     Ovid.  Met.  XIV.  88. 

^"^  According  to  Pliny ;  but  there  seems  to  be  greater  reason  for  preferring 
the  other  derivation  of  the  name  iriBjjKog  an  ape;  for  Strabo  mentions  that  the 
Etrurians  called  apes  art'mi,  whence  it  was  easy  for  the  mistake  to  arise,  by  which 
the  scene  of  Typhoeus's  punishment  was  transferred  from  the  "Aptfia  opq  of 
Cilicia  to  Pithecusa,  off  the  coast  of  Campania.  There  is  a  difficulty,  moreover, 
in  reconciling  the  derivation  of  HiOiiKovtra  from  vlOoi  with  the  general  analogy 
of  derivation.  See  Heyn.  Excurs.  II.  upon  Virg.  ^o.  IX.,  and  0?id.  Met.  quoted 
in  the  preceding  note,  and  his  account  of  the  (kroopes  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
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rendered  inlamoiis  by  the  debaucheries  of  the  emperor  Tiberias 
daring  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life'**. 

34.  Samnium  toached  to  the  N.  on  the  territories  of  the  Fren- 
tani  and^  Peligni,  to  the  W.  and  S.  on  Campania,  and  to  the  E. 
on  Apulia.  It  contained  the  Southern  part  of  Abruzzo  Citra^ 
the  greater  part  of  Sannio  (carrying  with  it  evident  traces  of  the 
old  uame)»  the  Eastern  part  of  Terra  di  Lacoro^  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Principato  Ultra;  in  all,  about  3,700  square  miles. 

35.  The  Sabines  being  engaged  in  a  Ions  and  obstinate  war 
with  the  Umbri,  promised»  in  the  event  of  victory,  to  consecrate 
to  the  eods  whatsoever  should  be  produced  in  their  country 
daring  tne  spring  of  that  year.  They  conquered,  and  kept  their 
vow :  they  dedicated  the  children  born  to  them  in  that  year  to 
Mars,  who,  when  they  had  attained  a  certain  age,  were  sent  forth 
from  their  country  to  seek  another  land.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  bull,  they  arrived  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Opici, 
whom  they  drove  out,  and  then  settled  there  under  tbe  name  of 
Sabelli  and  Samnites.  They  were  a  hardy,  brave,  and  ambitious 
race,  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  unable  to  subdue  them  after  a  war  of  70  years,  till  the  sue* 
cess  of  Sylla  put  an  end  to  them  as  a  nation. — ^The  principal  river 
in  the  N.  of  Samnium  was  Tifernus  Bifemoj  rising  in  a  part  of 
the  Apennines  called  Mons  Tifernus  Monte  Matese^  whence  it 
Sows  with  a  N.  E,  course  of  about  45  miles  into  the  Adriatic  Sea: 
the  Southern  part  of  the  province  was  watered  by  several  rivers, 
tributary  to  tne  Yultumns,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
Calor  Colore^  Tamarus  TammarOf  and  Sabatus  aabbato. 

36.  In  the  Northern  part  of  Samnium,  were  the  Caraceni, 
whose  chief  towns  were  Samnium  Cerro,  Aufidena  AlfidenUf  and 
Aqoilonia  Ag^tume ;  they  were  all  taken  by  the  Romans.     The 
Pentri  were  S.  of  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  province ;  their 
capital  was  Bovianum  BojanOj  an  opulent  and  important  city"', 
which  became  a  military  colony  unaor  Caesar.    The  other  towns 
of  the  Pentri  were  Allifse  AUife^  captured  twice  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  famed  for  its  pottery^*^ ;  Calatia  Cqfazzo ;  Batulum 
I^aduli }  and  Equus  Tuticus  Santo  EleuteriOf  a  name  alluded  to  by 
Horace,  according  to  some,  as  unfit  for  verse ''^.    The  Caudini 
dwelled  to  the  S.  of  these,  between  the  river  Sabatus  and  Tiiata 
Iff. ;  their  chief  town  was  Candium  Paolisif  giving  name  to  the 
Fnrcae  Caudinse  VaUe  Caudina^  near  Forchia\  here  the  Roman 
army  was  compelled  to  pass  under  the  voke  by  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite  general,  and  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace,  b.  c.  821.    To  the 
N.  of  Cau^um  was  the  lofty  mountain  Tabumus^**  Tabumo. 


«  Jw.  8ai.  X.  93.  »•»  an.  Hal,  VIII.  564. 

»•*  Sor.  Sat.  II.  viii.  39.  "» Id.  I.  v.  86. 

Eqmis  Totleiii,  according  to  its  position  in  the  map,  would  hate  been  oat  of 
Honoe's  way.  It  aeens  more  probable  that  Asenlnm  is  meant,  though  as  the 
site  of  Eqnas  Tiiticiia  is  much  donbted  by  topographers,  and  some  place  it  near 
Aseolnm,  it  may  atiU  be  the  place  meant  by  Horace. 

>**  Vh-p.  Otorg.  11.  38.    Id.  JSn.  XII.  715. 
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37.  Tlie  remainder  of  Samnium  was  inhabited  by  the  Hirpini, 
whose  name  was  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Hirpn^, 
signifying  a  wolf.  Their  chief  city  was  Beneventom^*'  Bene- 
vento^  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Calor  and  Sabatas,  founded,  as 
it  is  said,  by  Diomed ;  it  was  anciently  called  Maleventnm,  which 
name  it  changed  for  a  more  auspicious  one  when  colonized  by  the 
Romans:  of  this  place  was  the  grammarian  OrbiliuSy  the  first 
instructor  of  Horace*".  To  the  S.  E.  of  Beneventum  lay  Tanra- 
Slum  TauraMy  giving  name  to  the  Campi  Taurasini,  where  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epinis,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  was  defeated  br 
M.  CuriuB  Dentatus :  hard  by  was  Trivicam  Treoico,  near  which 
Horace  passed  a  night  in  his  journey  to  Brundnsium"**  Below 
these  lay  Amsancti  Yallis  and  Lacus,  where  the  fury  Alecto 
descended  into  hell,  after  her  visit  to  the  upper  regions'^ ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  said  to  be  so 
sulphureous  as  to  destroy  whatever  animals  approached  them,  was 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis :  the  lake  itself  is 
now  ealled  Anaante.  and  the  spot,  generally,  Le  Mufite,  In  the 
South  Extern  comer  of  Samnium  was  Compsa  Uanza^  where 
Hannibal  left  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  army,  when  advancing 
into  Campania. 

38.  The  Frentani**'  were  descendants  of  the  Samnites,  and 
inhabited  a  small  tract  of  country  between  them  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  On  the  N.  they  were  separated  from  the  Marrucini  by 
Clocoris  the  Foro^  and  from  Apulia  on  the  S.  by  Tifernus  the 
JBifemo ;  but  their  limits,  in  this  latter  direction^  extended  once 
as  far  as  Frento  the  Fortare,  whence  they  derived  their  name. 
Their  territory  included  the  greater  part  of  Ahrvzzo  Cifra^  and 
the  N.  E.  portion  of  Sannio;  about  700  square  miles. 

89.  Trinius  the  Trigno  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Samnium,  and 
runs  N*  Eastward  into  the  Adriatic ;  above  it  was  Sagms  Uie 
SangrOf  and  S.  of  it  ran  the  Tifernus  JBifemOf  both  already 
noticed;  these  were  the  principal  rivers,  which  watered  the 
possessions  of  the  Frentani.  Their  chief  towns  were,  Urbs 
Ferentana  Castel  VecchiOf  Ortona  Ortona^  their  naval  arsenal, 
Anxanum  Lanciano  VecchiOf  Histonium  Voito  tPAmmone^  and 
Interamna  Termcli. 

40.  The  State  of  the  Church, 

Called  also  the  Papal  DominioM^  or  Popedom,  and  sometimes 
the  Eccleeiaitical  or  Roman  States,  is  separated  on  the  N.  from 
the  Lombardo'Venetian  Kingdom  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Po; 
fVom  the  Duchy  of  Mode^ia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  ofTuecany^ 
on  the  W.,  by  an  irregular  line  running  from  this  river  to  the 


»"  Mentioned  by  Horace.— S'af.  I.  ▼.  71. 

»••  Horace  epeakB  of  his  icfority BpUt.  II.  1.  69. 

**  Hor,  Sai.  I.  t.  77.  ^  Viro  Atn  VIII  5SA. 

»»«  ^17.  m.  XV.  567,  ^' 
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TDscan  Sea,  wbich  washes  its  Southern  coast;   and  from  the 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  8iciliei^  on  the  £^  by  another  irregular  linOt 

Btretohing  from  the  month  of  the  Tronto  to  the  Sonthern  extremity 

of  the  Pontine  Marshes :  the  Adriatic  Sea  bathes  its  Eastern 

shores,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po.    Its  greatest 

length  18  about  280  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  00,  but 

its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  60  mites :  it  contains  18,800 

square  miles,  and  its  estimated  population,  in  18S6,  amounted  to 

2,690,000,  and  in   1850  to  8,006,771  souls.    It  was   formerly 

divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  viz.,  Ferrara^  Bologna^  Romagnat 

Vrhino,  Citta  di  CasteUoy  the    Marches  of  Anama  and  Fermo^ 

CamerinOj  Umbria  or  Spoleto^  Perugioj  Urvieto^  Babina^  Patri- 

numio  di  Santo  PietrOf  and  Campagna  di  Moma.    But  in  1816 

these  divisions  were  discontinued,  and  the  State  was  then  portioned 

off  into  18  Delegations,  or  provinces,  which  again  were  aoandoned 

in  1894,  when  uie  number  was  reduced  to  18,  and  in  1889  it 

was  again  partitioned  into  90  provinces,  of  which,  besides  the 

capital,  6  are  Legations,  presided  over  by  a  cardinal,  and  18 

Delegations,  governed  by  a  prelate,  the  names  of  which,  together 

with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  population  of  the  latter,  may  be 

seen  in  the  following  table : 


ProTincet. 

PopiUatio& 
in  1850. 

Chief  Towns. 

Bitimatsd 
Popnlstlon: 

-■* 

In  1826. 

In  1850. 

1 

Rome  and  the  Comarra  - 

304,266 

j 

m                   * 

175,838 

• 

'  Bologna 

367,340 

Bologna       -       •  | 

65,000 

75,000 

s 

FtTTOTQ 

229,862 

Ferrara 

24.000 

25,586 

Havenna 

175,338 

Ravtwia 

24,000 

1^,000 

5  \   PMi   "       .        -  ' 

208,007 

Pbrli    -        -        - 

16,000 

15,687 

S       PeMtaro  tmd  UrHno 

241,613 

"#Mf10             •           •   1 

14,000 

12,000 

^   \  VfUetri 

59,356 

Velktri 

• 

10,000 

"  Anecna 

172,393 

Ancona 

25,000 

36,000 

Maetraia     - 

239,942 

Macerata     - 

13,000 

16,030 

CoMcrfiio 

38,055 

Oamerino     - 

- 

5,182 

• 

8 

AeeoU^ 

111,751 

AocoU  - 

12,000 

13,000 

s 

figrmo  -        -        - 

87,619 

FermO' 

- 

2,000 

§ 

Pentgia 

222,926 

Perugia 

18,000 

— 

o  (     Ifyoleto 

123,765 

Spoleto 
Bieti  . 

7,000 

6,115 

3       JWe«    -        -       - 

77,212 

•         • 

10,920 

& 

nterko 

129,074 

nterbo 

■         • 

13,850 

Chita  Vteehia      - 

20,385 

Cwita  VoeeMa     - 

- 

6,878 

/VoffMOlM       - 

148,378 

Proeinone     - 

6,000 

7,660 

Orvieto 

23,040 

Orvieto 

- 

6,210 

^  Benevento     - 

26,450 

Benevento    - 

14,000 

16,500 

3,006,771 

The  last  of  these  provinces  is  locally  situated  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  JVpo  flfetZw*,  and  >  comprises  a  small  circular  tract  of  icr- 
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ritorv  round  the  town,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
stands  npoA  the  Colore.  The  district  of  Pante-  CarvOf  also,  which 
is  within  the  Delegation  of  Frotinonej  is  in  the  same  kingdom^ 
being  ^together  dijsointed  from  the  Papal  State :  it  is  a  small 
elliptical  portion  of  territory,  extending  a  few  miles  from  Pante^ 
CorvOj  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  along  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano. 
The  Pope  formerly  possessed  that  part  of  Ferrara  which  lay  to 
the  N.  of  the  Po,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  transferred  it  to 
the  Lambardo-Venetian  Kingdom;  he  likewise  had  dominion 
over  the  districts  of  Anignon  and  VenaisHn,  in  France^  bat  the 
revolution  swept  them  away  from  his  grasp. 

41.  The  form  of  government  in  the  Moman  States  is  pretended 
to  be  a  Theocracy,  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  or  Vicegerent  of  God, 
being  invested  vriih  absolute  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  election  of  the  pope  rested  formerly  with  the  nobility,  ciergy, 
and  citizens  oi Rome;  but  in  the  year  1069  it  was  transferred  to 
the  college  of  cardinals.  The  candidates  for  the  papal  tiara  are 
necessarily  members  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  for  some 
time  back  they  have  been  Italians  by  birth.  The  number  of  the 
latter  is  nominally  70,  but  it  is  seldom  complete:  the  Roman 
Cadiolic  courts  of  Austria^  France^  and  Spain^  have  the  right  to 
object  to  the  appointment  of  such  cardinals  as  do  not  suit  them. 
The  great  ministers  of  state,  and  the  governors  of  the  delegations 
or  provinces,  are  cardinals  \  the  latter  hear  causes,  and  pass  sen- 
tence in  all  but  capital  offences.  Though  there  is  by  no  means 
any  want  of  academies  and  other  learned  institutions  in  Some, 
Bologna^  and  some  other  great  towns,  the  state  of  literature  in  the 
Papal  Dominions  is  far  from  flourishing. 

42.  The  popes  possessed  no  temporal  possessions  till  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  b^  Pepin,  whatever  might  have  been  their  political 
influence  previous  to  that  period:  for  the  pretended  aonation 
made  by  Constantine  to  Silvester  Ist  is  acknowledged  as  fabulous 
by  all  sound  critics,  and  even  by  the  Italians  themselves.  Pepin, 
the  first  king  of  France^  of  the  second  race  of  kings,  was  origin- 
lily  ma^or  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  the  dd ;  being  anxious  to 
obtain  for  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  the  consent  and  support  of 
the  head  of  the  Church,  he  formally  consulted  Pope  Zachary  upon 
the  matter,  who  replied  like  one  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  him  who  exercised  the  royal  power.  This  was 
what  Pepin  wanted ;  he  shortly  afterwards  had  himself  proclaimed 
king,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope's  legate,  upon  which  he  con- 
fined Childeric  in  a  convent,  where  he  soon  died.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  made  war  upon  the  Lombards,  and  having  driven 
them  out  of  the  exarchate  of  Mavennay  he  bestowed  it  upon  Pope 
Stephen  dd,  who  had  solicited  assistance  from  the  Frefick  king, 
and  had  even  undertaken  a  journey  to  Pa^Hsy  where  he  crowned 
the  usurper  with  the  greatest  solemnities:  this  gift  was  confirmed 
by  Charlemagne,  Pepin's  son,  who  added  to  it  the  two  provinces 
of  Perugia  and  Spoleto,  Ambition  and  thirst  for  power  were 
fully  displayed  by  the  bishops  of  Bonief  now  that  they  nad  become 
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temporal  prmces ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  Henry  dd,  £mperor  of 
Germany,  gave  them  the  duchy  of  Beneven(4) ;  in  the  12th  century^ 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuicany^  presented  the  see  with  those  lands, 
since  cidled  the  JPatriTtumio  di  Santo  Pietro,  though  then  known 
under  various  names.  Rome  was  as  3'et  only  the  residence  of  the 
pondfis,  for  it  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  was  torn  from  it  by 
a  revolution  which  terminated  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
in  its  being  annexed,  as  well  as  the  province  of  8abinaf  to  the 
Papal  Territory.  In  1682,  Clement  7th  gained  possession  of 
the  Marches  ofAncona^  and  united  them  with  the  States  of  the 
Church :  in  1620,  the  duchy  of  UrhinOf  which  had  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Julius  2d,  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  th^ 
pope.  The  last  conquests  made  by  the  see  of  Rome  were  those  of 
the  provinces  of  Orvieto^  Castro^  and  Romiglione :  the  last  two 
of  tnese  belonged  to  Pope  Paul  dd,  who  gave  them  to  his  son 
Famese,  afterwards  Duke  of  Parma ;  but  one  of  his  descendants 
having  pawned  them  at  the  Monte  di  Pieta  in  Rome^  for  a  sum 
of  money  which  he  was  unable  subsequently  to  return,  Pope 
Innocent  the  1 1th  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  tne 
holy  see :  thus  gradually  sprang  up  the  power  of  the  throne  of 
Romey  which  boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe. 

48.  Rome^  the  metropolis  of  the  Papal  dominions,  and  the  seat 
of  its  government,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but  stands 
principally  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river :  it  is  still  divided  into 
ibiirteen  regions,  or  riom  as  they  are  now  called.  The  seven 
eminences  on  which  the  ancient  city  was  built,  are  now  covered 
with  vineyards,  oom-fields,  or  villas,  the  close  population  being 
confined  to  the  level  tract  between  the  eminences  and  the  river. 
The  length  of  this  part  is  about  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
one  to  one  and  a  naif;  but  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  walls 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  in 
circuit.  It  possesses  many  features  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
same  roads  lead  to  the  gates,  the  same  aqueducts  pour  the  same 
streams  into  the  fountains ;  the  same  great  churches  that  received 
the  masters  of  the  world  under  the  emperors,  are  still  open  totheir 
descendants ;  and  the  same  venerable  walls,  that  inclosed  so  many 
temples  and  palaces  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  still  exist.  No  city 
in  Europe  is  superior  to  Rome  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
its  churches.  The  most  remarkable  are  St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon', 
and  tiie  seven  patriarchal  Basilic€Bj  or  cathedrals,  all  distinguished 
for  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  the 
chefioiwore  of  Italian  art,  the  largest  church  in  the  world,  and 
in  magnitude  of  outline  and  variety  of  parts,  far  exceeds  any 
edifice  constructed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  It  is  720 
feet  long,  510  broad,  and  500  hieh  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  cross.  Pope  Julius  the  2d  laid  the  first  stone  of  it  in  1509, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  162 1 :  the  most  celebrated  architects  and 
artists  of  the  time,  Bramante,  Raphael,  Michael  Anselo,  Vignola, 
Mademo,  and  Bernini,  displayed  their  talents  in  this  ^reat  work, 
and  no  fewer  than  eighteen  successive  popes  were  employed  in  its 
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ooDstraction.   The  total  ezpense  has  been  estimated  at  12,000,0002. 
sterling.     The  hall  is  the  most  spacious  ever  constructed  br 
human  art,  extending  upwards  of  600  feet  in  length.    But  of  col 
the  objects  of  this  admirable  edifice,  die  most  surprising  is  the 
dome,  the  vault  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  400  feet.    The 
Pantheon,  or  Rotondoy  as  it  is  now  called,  from  its  circular  form, 
originally  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  is  now  a  temple  dedicated  to 
all  the  saints  by  Gregory  the  4th«    It  is  distinguished  for  its 
solidity  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  is  the  moat  perfect 
of  the  old  Roman  temples  now  remaining :  it  is  about  147  feet  in 
height,  and  100  in  diameter,  with  a  spacious  dome,  receiving  the 
light  from  one  great  aperture  in  the  centre.    But  a  still  more 
imposing  object  is  the  Colosseum,  or  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian, 
the  largest  edifice  of  this  kind  ever  constructed ;  about  one*half 
of  its  external  circuit  yet  remains,  and  it  is  by  far  the  mosi  stu- 
pendous monument  of  antiquity  in  the  chaos  of  magnificent  and 
ruined  buildings  with  which  this  once  mighty  city  is  crowded.   The 
three  palaces  of  the  pope  are  the  Lateran^  Quirinalf  and  VaUioan, 
The  JLateran  is  of  great  extent,  but  tiie  main  body  of  the  building 
has  been  long  converted  into  a  hospital  for  orphans.    The  Q^trt- 
mUf  from  its  neight  and  salubrity,  is  now  the  summer  residence 
of  the  popes :   this  splendid  palace  likewise  bears  the  name  of 
Monte  CatnUlOf  from  two  marole  groups  in  front  of  it,  each  repre- 
senting a  horse  of  colossal  proportions,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
youth.    The  Vatican^  the  winter  residence  of  the  pofte,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  8t.  Peter\  and  is  connected  with  it  $  it  is  a 
Tast  irregular  pile  of  building,  erected  by  various  architects  at 
difiSsrent  eras,  and  forming,  not  one  but  an  assemblage  of  edifices : 
it  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Nero's  golden  palace.    Under  the 
pontificates  of  Clement  14th  and  Pins  6th,dii8  palace  was  enriched 
with  a  numerous  collection  of  antiquities  and  magnificent  statues. 
The  library  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  estimated  to 
contain  half  a  million  of  volumes,  and  60,000  manuscripts,  but  the 
former  number  is  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

44.  PortOf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  has  lost  all  its  value  and 
interest,  except  what  is  connected  with  it  as  occupying  the  site  of 
the  beautiful  port  of  Augustus,  opposite  to  Ostia.  The  great  port 
of  the  Papal  Dominions  upon  the  Tuscan  Sea,  is  Oivita  VecchiOf 
nearly  80  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  har- 
bours belonging  to  the  Pope,  and  is  the  place  where  his  holiness 
keeps  his  gallies.  The  other  great  harbour  is  Aneona,  on  the 
shores  on  the  Oulfof^  Venice  i  it  is  by  far  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  seaport  m  the  whole  state,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  generality  of  the  IteUians* 
About  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  ^ncona,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea- 
shore, stands  Loreto ;  it  is  a  mean  little  insignificant  town,  built 
upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  deep  ditch,  and  de- 
fended by  towers,  without,  however,  being  of  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  a  siege.  It  owes  what  little  importance  it  possesses  to 
the  idolatrous  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  for  here  is  the 
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Santa  Ca$a^  or  holy  house,  said  to  have  boen  inhabited  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Nazareth.  This  house,  formerly  nothing  but  a 
plain  brick  building,  though  now  encased  with  the  finest  Car^ 
rara  marble,  is  32  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  18  high  ;  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  in  the  year  1291  it  was  conveyed  by  certain  angels 
from  Gralilee  to  Tersato  in  Dalmatian  and  thence,  three  years 
afterwards,  to  Reccanatiy  on  the  coast  of  Italy  \  but  eight  months 
afterwards,  this  site  being  found  inconvenient,  it  took  another 
flieht  of  a  thousand  yards,  and  settled  on  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  a  certain  lady  called  Lauretta.  Here  it  has  remained 
ever  since:  the  number  of  devotees  who  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of 
absolving  themselves  from  vows,  obtaining  relief  from  sickness  or 
other  distress,  and  seeking  remission  of  Uieir  sins,  is  very  great ; 
before  the  Reformation,  it  is  said  that  more  than  200,000  pilgrims 
visited  the  shrine  annually.  It  contains  a  cedar  wood  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  covered  with  precious  stones.  The  inhabitants  of 
LoretOy  about  7,000  in  number,  are  employed  in  the  pious  manu- 
fecture  of  rosaries,  crosses,  and  relics.  Bologna  is  the  second 
town  in  the  Papal  T&rritoryf  and  stands  in  its  northern  part,  no 
great  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena :  it  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall.  No  town  in  Ital^f  excepting  Home,  is  said  to 
contain  more  valuable  paintings  by  the  first  masters.  Bologna  is 
likewise  famous  for  its  university,  which  was  founded  at  a  very 
early  period ;  it  first  drew  the  attention  of  Eu7'ope  to  the  Roman 
law,  after  the  slumber  of  the  middle  ages,  and  hence  received  the 
title  of  Mater  Studiorum :  it  obtained  such  renown,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Idih  century  it  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
10,000  students,  but  this  number  has  now  dwindled  to  about  400. 
The  army  of  the  pope  consists  of  one  regiment  of  artillery,  two  of 
infiintry,  native,  and  two  foreign,  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  5,044 
gendarmerie,  and  1,778  custom-house  officers;  these,  with  staff 
engineers,  invalides,  &c.,  may  amount  to  17,865  men. 

45.  Tbb  Rbpublic  of  San  Marino  is  situated  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Itahf  :  it  is  completely  environed  by  the  dominions  of 
the  pope,  and  lies  about  midway  between  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscantf  and  the  Oulfof  Venice^  ten  miles  from  Riminiy  on  the 
shores  of  the  latter.  Its  territory  is  confined  to  a  mountain  about 
2,000  feet  high,  with  a  small  tract  of  country  at  its  base,  compris« 
ing  about  40  square  miles.  This  inconsiderable  state,  which  has 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for  thirteen  centuries, 
and  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  free,  was  founded  during  the 
fifth  century  by  Marino,  a  JDalmatian  by  birth,  and  a  mason  by 
trade.  After  having  finished  some  repairs  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  mminif  he  retired  to  this  mountain,  where  he  led  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  and  subjected  himself  to  all  its  austerities,  The 
princess  of  the  countrv,  admiring  his  extraordinary  sanctity 
made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of  inhabitants 
resorting  hither,  lie  established  the  republic  distinguished  by  his 
name :  after  his  death  he  received  the  honours  of  canonization* 

R4 
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The  whole  history  of  the  state  is  comprised  in  two  purchases  made 
of  a  Deig^hbonrinpr  prince ;  in  the  aid  it  afforded  the  pope  in  a 
war  against  the  lord  of  Ilimini;  m  its  sabjugation  bj  his  holi- 
ness, and  its  subsequently  throwing  off  his  voke*^  It  is  composed 
of  the  town  of  San  Marino,  and  two  neighbouring  vilhges,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  7,600  souls :  it  is  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  and  acknowledges  the  pope  as  a  protector,  but  not  as  a 
soyereign.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  300  elders, 
and  in  a  senate  composed  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  citizens, 
and  twenty  peasants,  with  two  presidents,  or  ganfalonieri^  who 
are  elected  every  three  months :  these  two  magbtrates  have  a 
guard  of  thirty  men,  but  if  the  liberty  of  the  republic  should  be 
uireatened,  every  citizen  turns  soldier. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ITALIA   MBRIDIONALIS. 


1.  Apulia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tifernus  the  liifernOf  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bradanus  the 
Bradano,  and  the  Eastern  limits  of  Samnium :  to  the  N.  it  bor- 
dered on  the  Frentani,  to  the  S.  on  Lucania,  and  to  the  W.  on 
Samnium.  It  contained  a  small  part  of  Sannio^  the  CapitanatOj 
Bariy  and  Otranto;  in  all,  about  6,800  square  miles.  It  was 
called  lapygia  by  the  Greeks,  but  both  this  name  and  that  of 
Apulia  were  applied  in  a  much  more  confined  sense:  Apulia 
Proper  comprenended  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  as  far 
as  tlie  Cerbalus;  then  followed  Daunia,  reaching  as  far  S.  as 
Yultur  Mons  and  Cannae ;  Peucetia,  extending  to  Egnatia,  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Bradanus ;  and  lapygia,  including  the 
remainder  of  the  province.  Apulia  was  famed  for  its  wool',  and 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of 
the  country ;  its  inhabitants  were  probably  descended  from  the 
Osci  and  Illyrian  Liburni. 

2.  Its  principal  rivers  were  Frento  Fortorey  Cerbalus  CervarOf 
Aufidns*  OfantOt  and  Bradanus  Bradano;  of  these,  the  three 
first  flow  urom  the  Apennines  N.  E.  into  the  Adriatic  Sea^  and 
the  last  S.  E.  into  the  Oulfof  Taranto.  The  Ofanto  has  a  course 
of  75  miles.     In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Apulia  was  the  lofty 


Mart.  XIV.  ep.  cW.  »  Hor.  Carm.  IV.  jdf.  25.    Id,  IV.  ii.  2. 
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GarganuB*  Monte  Santo  Angelo^  terminating  in  Grarganam  Pro- 
monotorium  Testa  del  Gargano  :  Ynltar  Mons^,  cloee  on  the  limits 
of  Daunia,  Peacetia,  Samninm,  and  Lucania,  is  a  part  of  the 
Apennine  chain,  now  called  Voltnre.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
extinct  volcanic  action.  Off  the  Northern  shores  of  the  province 
were  Diomedeae  Insulss  Tremiti,  to  which  the  companions  of 
Diomed  fleW|  afler  having  heen  changed  into  hirds ;  to  one  of 
these  islands,  called  Diomedea  or  Tremitus  Santo  Domenicoy 
Augustus  banished  his  grand-daughter  Julia,  who  died  there. 

3.  Amongst  the  chief  cities  of  Apulia  Propria  were,  Larinum' 
Larino  Vecchioy  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Frentani ; 
Qeronium  GHronej  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  had  a  sharp  contest 
here  with  Fabius  and  Minucius;  Teanum  Apulum  CiviitUej  a 
Roman  Colony ;  Collatia  CoHatina ;  Matinus*  Mattinataj  where 
the  philosopher  Archytas  was  shipwrecked,  and  buried^ ;  Uria 
ManfredotMh  on  Urias  Sinus  the  Ctulf  of  Manjredonia,  Sipontum 
Santa  Maria  di  Siponto  was  called  Sipus*  by  the  Greeks,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia)  there 
thrown  on  shore ;  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a 
lai^e,  though  inconvenient  port,  now  called  Pantano  Saho : 
Arpi*  Arpaf  called  formerly  Argyrippa  and  Argos  Hippium,  was 
a  large  and  populous  city :  Luceria  Lucera  contained  a  famous 
temple  of  Minerva ;  it  was  noted  for  its  wooP%  and  was  a  place 
highly  important  to  the  possessors  of  Apulia :  the  three  last  cities 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed. 

4.  The  name  of  Daunia  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Daunus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Diomed,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  here 
founded  another  kingdom  in  the  country  round  the  Anfidus; 
Apulia  Proper  is  frequently  included  in  the  general  appellation 
Daunia.  Amongst  its  principal  places  were  Salapia  £fam,  on  the 
shore  of  Salapina  Palus^^  Lago  di  Salpij  founded  oy  the  Rhodians, 
under  a  chief  named  Elpias ;  it  was,  at  one  time,  the  emporium  of 
Arpi,  and  was  the  place  to  which  Hannibal  withdrew  afler  the 
battle  of  Cannae;  Cannae^  Canne^  memorable  for  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216  ;  the  plain  where 
the  battle  was  fought  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Campus 
Diomedis^',  and  through  it  ran  the  little  stream  Vergellus,  over 
which  Hannibal  made  a  bndjge  of  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  '^. 
Canusium  CanoMi  was  famed  wr  its  wool,  as  well  as  for  its  manu- 
facture of  cloth  ^^,  and  was  the  place  to  whioh  the  remains  of  the 

'  Hor.  Carm.  II.  iz.  7.    Luean.  IX.  184.  *  Jffor,  Carm.  III.  iv.  9. 

*  Sii.  Hat.  XV.  565.  •  Hor.  Carm.  IV.  ti.  27.    Id.  Epod.  XVI.  28. 
^  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xxTui.  1.  •  8iL  Itai.  VII.  633. 

*  Vhrg.  jBn.  X.  28.    Id.  XI.  246,  speaking  of  Diomed. 

••  Hor.  Carm.  III.  XV.  14.  "  Luean.  V.  377. 

"  Juv.  Sat  II.  155.  "  ^t7.  Ital.  VIII.  241.  »*  Flor.  II.  6. 

**  Martial,  XIV.  czzrii. 

Ctnnniiiii  appears  to  have  been  of  Greeian  orig;in,  to  which  circamstance  Horace 
probably  aUades : 

'      Canasini  more  bilingais. — Sat.  I.  x.  30. 

From  Horace,  also,  {Sat  I.  t.  91.)  we  know,  that  it  was  badly  supplied  with 
water,  whidi  defect  was  in  after  time  remedied  by  Hadrian. 
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Roman  army  fled,  after  their  defeat  at  Caimee ;  Vibinam  ia  now 
Bovino ;  at  Herdonia'*  Ordana,  the  Romans  were  twice  defeated 
by  Hannibal.  Asculum  Ascoli,  with  the  surname  Apulom,  was 
also  remarkable  for  an  obstinate  battloi  which  was  fought  there 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  :  Venusia  Venosa  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  the  birth-place  of  Horace^^,  and  near  it,  at  Palazzo^ 
was  rons  Blandusise,  or  BandusisB^'^ 

6.  Pbucetia'*  is  fabled  to  have  received  its  name  from  Peucetiis, 
eon  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  migrated  to  Italy  with  bis 
brother  CBnotrus ;  its  coast  was  inhabited  by  the  PoedicuU,  who 
were  probably  Illyrians*  Its  principal  towns  were  Rhudiae  Pea- 
cetiss  Andria\  Rubi^®  Ruvo\  Barium^'  Bar%\  Egnatia  Torr^ 
(EPEgnaziOy  where  was  a  stone  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
igniting  wood  that  was  laid  on  it'^ ;  Grumum  Orumo ;  Ferentum 
Fer0nza\  Acherontia  Acerema^  a  strong  fortress  taken  by  the 
Romans ;  and  Bantia'*  Banzi^  between  which  and  Venusia  the 
brave  Marcellus  was  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  and 
killed ;  the  three  last  places  stood  at  the  foot  of  Y ultor  Mons. 

6.  Iaptgia  derived  its  name  from  lapyx,  son  of  Dsedalns.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  Calabri,  who  have  left  their  name  in  the 
modern  Calabria^  and  seem  to  have  stretched  along  the  Eastern 
coast,  as  far  as  Hydruntum  Otranto  \  by  the  Messapii,  who  inha- 
bited the  interior,  and  from  whom  the  whole  of  lapygia  was  some* 
times  called  Messapia  ^  and  by  the  Salentini,  a  colony  of  Cretans  '\ 
whose  situation  seems  to  have  been  round  lapygium  Promonto- 
rium  Capo  di  Leuca :  the  name  of  the  latter  people  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  greater  part  of  lapygia.  The  territory  of  the  lapyges 
extended  once  beyond  Crotona,  but  they  were  confined  afterwards 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  them  above.  On  the  Eastern  coast 
of  lapygia,  where  Brundusinm  Brindisit  famed  for  its  harbour, 
whence  was  an  easy  passage  to  Greece^';  on  being  taken  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  one  of  their  great  naval  stations ;  here  V  ireil 
died^%  and  Pacuvius  was  born;  Lupis  Lecce^  called  formerly 
Sybaris:  Rhudiae  Calabrse  Struda^  the  birth-place  of  Ennins^^:  and 
Hydruntum  or  Hydrus  Otranto^  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some 


<«  Mentioned  bj  Silias  ItaUcas.— Pimtc.  VIII.  567. 

"  Hor.  Sat.  II.  i  34.    /no.  SaL  I.  51. 

>•  H9r.  Carm.  III.  xiiL  1.  «»  Ovid.  Met.  XIV.  513. 

^  Mentioned  by  Honee.^Sat  I.  t.  94.  "  Hor.  Sat  I.  r.  97. 

^  Hot.  Sat.  I.  y.  97.  *'  Mentioned  by  Horace.— Csrm.  III.  it.  15. 

»*  Virff,  jEn.  III.  400. 

^  Herodot.  IV.  99.— See  Lnean*B  deecription»  II.  610.— C«Mr.  Bell.  Civ. 
XXIV.  XXV. 

^  Bnseb.  Chron.  et  Donal, 

It  wai  at  Brundnsiam  that  the  Commiisioners  appointed  to  arrange  the  differ* 
enoea  between  Augnatiu  and  Marc  Antony  met  Mseoenaa,  who  wag  one  of  the 
Commissioneray  was  accompanied  by  Horace  upon  the  oocaaion.  The  &th  Satire 
of  the  lat  Book  of  Horace  ia  a  humorona  deacription  of  the  jowney»  which  ended 
with  their  arrival  at  Bmndoaiam. 

^  SiL  Ital.  XII.  393  et  eeq.    (knd.  de  Ar.  Am.  III.  409. 
Horace  (Carm.  IV«  viii.  20.)  speaks  of  the  Poems  of  Enniui  under  the  term 
«  Calabne  Kerides/' 


CretKDS.  This  lai»t  wgs  the  nearest  point  of  Ital j  to  Greece,  which 
induced  Pyrrhiifl,  and  aflerwarcU  Varro,  Pompej's  lientenant, 
to  tbinV  of  joining  the  two  countries  by  a  bridge ;  the  distance 
ftom  Hydmntum  to  Aero  Ceraunia,  in  Epims^  is  thirty-eight 
miles.  On  the  Western  coast  of  lapygia,  above  lapygium,  were 
Callipolis  OaJUpoliy  formerly  called  Anxa,  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  Tarentam  or  Taras  Taranto^  giving  name  to  Taren« 
tinns  Sinos,  OtUf  of  Taranto ;  it  was  increased  by  a  Lacedtt* 
monian  oolony^,  and  became  a  rerj  great  and  flourishing  city ; 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  Archytas  the  philosopher,  and  of  Aris- 
toxenns  the  musician :  Galsesus",  called  also  Eurotas,  the  Chtleaii^ 
flowed  into  its  harbour,  and  near  its  banks  were  the  fruitful  hills 
and  valleys  of  Anion*®.  Between  Tarentnm  and  firundnsium, 
were  Hyria  Oria^  a  Cretan  cit^r;  and  Manduriae  MaMduriOj 
where  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  whilst 
assisting  the  Tarentines  asrainst  the  Xacanians. 

7.  LucANiA  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Silarus"  the  Sele^  by 
the  Apennines,  and  by  Bradanus  the  BradanOf  on  the  E.  by  the 
6Mf  of  Taranto,  on  the  8.  by  a  line  drawn  from  Crathis  the 
Cratij  to  Laiis  the  LaOy  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
Towards  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Apolia; 
and  towards  the  S.  on  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii :  it  contained  the 
B€utlicataj  the  major  part  of  Principato  CitrcL,  and  a  small  por* 
tion  of  Calabria  Ultra ;  in  all,  8,000  square  miles. 

8.  The  Southern  part  of  Itely  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
(Enotri,  who  are  said  by  some  to  have  obtained  their  name  Vrom 
QSnotrus,  a  Sabine  or  Latin  chief,  or  from  CEnotrus,  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  who  led  a  colony  of  Arcadians  thither ;  but  by  others 
from  oivo^  the  Greek  word  for  wine :  they  were  probably  a  branch 
of  the  Northern  aboriginal  inhabitants.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
various  Greek  colonies  on  their  coast,  the  OBnotri  were  compelled 
to  retire  inland,  where  they  remained  till  they  gave  place  to  the 
Lncani,  of  Samnite  origin,  who,  descending  from  the  North,  boldly 
attacked  the  tottering  Ureek  republics,  and  at  last  gained  complete 
posseflsion  of  them. 

9.  One  of  the  principal  cities  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Lucania 
was  Metapontum  Torre  del  Marey  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  hy  some  Pylians,  on  their  return  from  Troy,  but  it  was 
afterwards  improved  and  colonised  by  the  Achaeans ;  Pythagoras 


«•  Hot.  Carm,  III.  t.  56.     Ovid.  Met.  XV.  50. 

Henoe  it  it  also  called  (Ebalta,  an  old  name  of  Lafx>Dia.«>Ffrv.  Gwrg.  IV. 
125. 

In  the  time  of  Horace,  Tarentam  had  degenerated  from  its  former  greatness, 
and  its  inhabitants  had  become  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  Ucentionsness :  whence 
the  expreaiions  of  *'  moUe  "  and  **  imbelle  Tarentam,"  which  he  applies  to  it. 

It  was  onder  the  immediate  tatelage  of  Neptane. — Hor,  Carm,  I.  xzviii.  28, 

Its  purple  dye  was  heM  in  great  estimation. — Id,  Bpisi,  II.  i.  207. 

» Id.  Carm.  II.  vi.  10*  » Id.  II.  Ti.  18. 

"  Virg.  Qtorg,  III.  146. 

Its  waters  were  said  to  posseu  the  property  of  incrusting  with  a  calcareous 
deposition  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into  them.— /Si/.  Ital.  VIII.  580i 
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lived  here  for  some  time,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  here :  it 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Casuentus,  the  VatentOf  which  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flows  into  the  Ghdf  of  Taranto.  Farther 
S.  lajr  Heraclea  PolichorOf  where  the  congress  of  the  Greek 
colonies  assembled ',  it  was  built  bj  the  Tarentines,  at  the  month 
Aciris  the  Agrii  higher  up  this  river  was  Pandoeia  Anglona^ 
where  Pyrrhus  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans.  Sirls 
SinnOf  at  the  mouth  of  a  coffnominai  river  /Smno,  was  founded 
bv  some  Trojans,  whom  an  Ionian  colony  afterwards  expelled, 
changing  the  name  of  the  town  to  FolisBum ;  it  suffered  much  in 
a  subsequent  war  with  Metapontum  and  Sybaris,  and  became  at 
last  the  harbour  of  Heraclea.  Farther  S.  between  the  rivers 
Sybaris  Cochile^  and  Crathis'^  Orotic  was  the  powerful  and 
luxurious  city  of  Sybaris  Sibariy  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Troezene,  and  increased  afterwards  by  the  Achseans ; 
the  Crotonians  destroyed  it  by  overwhelming  it  with  the  waters 
of  the  Cratbis".  Some  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sent  a  band 
of  Oreeks  (amongst  whom  were  Herodotus'^  and  the  orator  Itj^ 
sias),  who  built  a  city  more  inland,  which  they  called  Thurii  Orio^ 
and  which,  in  after  times,  when  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
received  the  name  of  Copia.  The  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis  are 
small  and  insignificant,  and  both  enter  the  Oulfof  Taranto ;  the 
former  rises  in  the  Southern  part  of  Lucania,  the  latter  in  the 
territorv  of  the  Bruttii. 

10.  On  the  Western  coast  of  Lucania,  close  on  the  limits  of 
Campania,  stood  Paestnm  Pesto^  called  by  the  Greeks  Posidonta, 
and  giving  name  to  Sinus  Psestanus  or  Posidoniates,  the  ChUy' 
of  Salerno  \  it  was  built  by  the  people  of  Sybaris,  and  colonized 
afterwards  by  the  Romans ;  it  was  famed  for  its  roses,  which 
bloomed  twice  in  a  year'' :  near  it  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
landed,  and  defeated  the  Lucani  and  Samnites  in  a  pitched 
battle".  Below  it  was  Yelia  or  £lea  Castd  a  Mare  delta  Bruca^ 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  by  whom  it  was  called  Hy* 
ele'^;  it  was  the  country  of  Parmenides,  and  of  Zeno,  under 
whose  auspices  a  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  in  Elea,  the 
disciples  of  which  were  thence  called  the  Eleatic  sect.  Elea" 
gave  name  to  Eleates,  or  Veliensis  Sinus,  the  Southern  extremity 
of  which  was  Palinurum  Promontorium  Cam  Sparivnento^  so 
called  from  the  steersman  of  ifEneas,  who  perished  tnere**.  Pyxus 
Policastro  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Mesgana,  and  subsequently 


.  ^  The  waters  of  which  were  said  to  tarn  the  hair  of  those,  who  bathed  in  them, 
yellow.— JBurtp.  Troad.  224.     (hid.  Met  XV.  315. 

Pliny  mentions,  that  the  hair  of  cattle  and  men  was  tamed  white  by  the  watera 
of  the  Crathis :  XXXI.  8,  9. 

«»  Strab,  VI.  p.  2S3.— ffffroif.  V.  44.  »*  Strab,  p.  656. 

»  Firy.  GeoTff.  IV.  119.     Ovid.  Met.  XV.  708.    Id.  ex  Pont.  II.  iv.  28. 

»  Liv,  VIII.  17.  w  Herod.  1. 164  et  teq. 

**  Horace  was  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  Velia  for  a  disoider  in  his  eyes. — 

J^if/.  I.  XT.  1. 

Virgil  (^n.  VI.  366.)  mentions  the  *<  portas  Veltnns.*' 
^Tvrg,JEn.\l.  381. 
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called  by  the  RomanB  Bnxentum^®;  this  name  is  Btill  preserved 
in  the  liule  river  3n»ento  Pyxns,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town 
was  aitnated.  Laiis  Scalea  was  founded  bj  the  Sybarites^',  at 
the  mouth  of  Laua  the  LaOy  which  flows  into  Laiis  Sinus  the  Oulf 
ofPoUcaatro. 

11.  In  the  interior  of  the  province*  towards  the  N.,  hj  Nu- 
mistro  Muroj  where  Marcellus  defeated  Hannibal;  Potentia 
Potenzax  the  Cam  pi  Yeteres  Vietri,  where  Tiberius  Gracchus 
was  treacherously  slain ;  and  Cosilynum  Padula^  an  important 
city  on  the  banks  of  Tanager  the  Tanagro.  This  river  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sikrus ;  to  the  W.  of  it  were  Albumus  Monte  ^^  AU 
humo ;  and  Calor  the  Colore^  which  also  joins  the  Silarus,  near 
Templum  Junonis  Argivas  Cappa  SantOf  built  by  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts. 

12.  Thb  Brdttii. — ^The  territory  of  the  Bruttii  was  separated 
from  Lucania  on  the  N.  by  a  line  between  the  rivers  Cratnis  and 
Laiis ;  it  comprised  the  modern  provinces  of  Calabria  CUra  and 
UUra,  excepting  a  small  tract  in  the  N.  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
tained  about  8,400  square  miles. 

18.  The  Bruttii»  called  also  Brutii  and  Brettii,  were  said  to  be 
runaway  slaves  and  shepherds  of  tlie  Lucanians,  who,  after  eon- 
oealing  themselves  for  a  time*  became  at  last  numerous  enough  to 
attack  their  ancestors  or  masters,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  gain- 
ing their  independence.  They  then  directed  their  arms  aeainst 
the  Greek  colonies,  which,  from  various  causes,  were  in  a  declining 
state;  and  after  having  made  repeated  attacks  on  them  with 
more  or  less  success,  (during  which  they  were  at  one  time  opposed 
by  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  whose  assistance  the  colonies  had 
begged,)  they  became  masters  of  them,  and  sole  possessors  of  the 
country  to  the  South  of  the  Crathis  and  Laiis.  Their  territory  is 
sometimes  called  Bruttia  or  Bruttiam,  and  Bruttiorum  Ager.  In 
the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  the  district  of  Sila, 
which  was  a  great  extent  of  forest  land  ^',  abounding  in  pitch  ^, 
and  famed  for  its  wine ;  its  name  is  still  preserved  in  Regia 
8ila. 

14.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Bruttii,  were  Hylias  the  Coteriat 
at  one  time  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sybaris  and 
Croton ;  Traens  the  IVtonIo,  memorable  for  the  bloody  defeat  which 
the  Sybarites  received  there  from  the  Crotonians,  a  short  time 
before  the  destruction  of  their  city ;  Crimisa  Ciro^  called  after- 
wards  Patemum,  said  to  have  been  founded  shortly  after  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Philoctetes^%  whose  tomb  was  there  shewn; 
Petilia  or  Petelia  Strongoli^  likewise  said  to  have  been  built  by 


^  Sil.  JtiU.  VIII.  583.        *^  Herod.  VI.  21.        «  Virp.  Otorg.  III.  146. 

«  VWg.  jEn.  XII.  715. 

Vii^  probftbly  allades  to  tlie  tame  place. — Oeorg.  HI.  219. 

^  Which  Virgil  speaks  of  (Georg.  II.  438.)  as  "  Narycia  pu/'  borrowins  the 
name  from  the  Narycii  Locri,  who  settled  in  Bnittiam. 
PUm.  XIV.  20;  and  most  probably  Cie.  Brut,  XX. 

**Lgeophr.  911. 
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Philoctetes^*,  famed  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Roinan«,  and  for  sustain- 
ing a  severe  siege  against  Hannibal:  to  the  W.  of  this  last  stood 
Chone  Casahoruif  belonging  originallj  to  the  Chones,  an  old 
CEnotrian  tribe.  Farther  S.  was  Croton  Cotrone^  bnilt  by  the 
Achseans^^,  and  long  the  residence  of  Pythagoras,  who  there 
established  his  school  ^';  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  physician 
Democedes,  and  of  Milo  the  wrestler :  the  state,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital^was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  in  Magna 
Orsecia,  and  alone  of  all  the  colonies  sent  out  from  Greece, 
assisted  it  when  invaded  by  the  Persians  ^^.  Near  Lacinium 
Promontorium  Cape  Nau,  or  deUe  Cohnnej  stood  the  temple  of 
Jnno  Lacinia  *^,  in  honour  of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  there  held  an  annual  festival.  The  Tapygum  tria 
Promontoria  are  now  called  delli  Oimitiy  Rizzuto^  and  ddla 
Castella:  off  them,  some  authors  place  Ogygia*',  the  island  of 
Calypso,  where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  Scylacenm,  called 
formerly  Scylletium  8quiUace,  wa«  founded  by  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  name  to  Bin  us  Scylleticus,  now  known  as  the  Oulf  of 
SquiUace. 

16.  The  Isthmus  between  this  gulf  and  Sinus  Hipponiales  the 
Chdf  of  Santa  Eufenda^  was  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy,  being 
onlj^  fifteen  Roman  miles  wide ;  Dion^sius  the  elder  attempted  to 
fortify  it,  when  at  war  with  the  Luoani,  and  Hannibal  entrenched 
himself  there  aeainst  the  Romans. 

16.  Continumg  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Caulon  '^  Castel  Veterst 
built  by  the  Achaeans,  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  who  removed 
the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse  ;  it  was  situated  on  Sagras  the  Alaro, 
famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Croton  ians  by  the  Locrlans*'.  Loeri 
PagliapoK  (whether  founded  bjr  the  Locri  Ozolse,  or  Opuntii  **, 
of  Greece,  uncertain)  was  the  chief  citv  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
so  called  from  their  having  first  settled  near  abot>e  Zephyriam 
Cape  Srassano :  it  was  celebrated  for  the  code  of  laws  which 
Zafencus  drew  up  for  the  Locrians,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  code  of  laws  committed  to  writing**.     Orra,  or 


^  Viro.  jBh.  III.  402. 

^  Unaer  one  Myscelos,  or  Mysodlu,  loii  of  Alemoo,  who  wm  ordered  hj 
Hercules  in  a  dream  to  leave  his  natiTe  land,  though  forbidden  bj  tiie  Uws  d  hb 
eonntry.  0?id  says  that  Mysoelns  founded  Crotona  upon  the  spot  where  Croton, 
an  aneient  hero,  haid  been  buried,  and  named  the  town  from  him. — Met,  XV.  54. 

«  Sirab,  VI.  p.  263.     Ovid.  Met.  XV.  60.  «  Herod.  VIII.  47. 

"  Virff.  ASn,  III.  552.    Ovid.  Met.  XV.  701. 

Hannibal  (according  to  Lhy,  XXX.  21)  did  not  respect  tiie  sanctity  of  this 
temple,  which  had  ever,  until  his  violation  of  it,  been  considered  a  safe  place  of 
reiuge. 

^'  Horn.  Od.  A.  85.  »'  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  705. 

*'  Said  to  have  been  known  at  Olympia  the  day  on  which  it  oecucred.— CIc.  dfe 
Nat.  Deor.  II.  2. 

^  Virgil  calls  them  Narycii,  from  Naryda  or  Naryx,  a  town  of  the  Locri 
OpuntU,  opposite  Euboea. — JSn.  III.  399. 

»*  Seym.  Ch.  316. 

Pindar  {Olymp.  X.  17  &  XI.  13.)  sounds  the  pndses  of  the  Locrians  in  very 
honourable  strains. 
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Una,  Biai%cho  VeechiOf  was  another  city  of  the  Locri ;  near  it 
wag  Herculis  Promontorium  Cape  Bpartwento,  already  noticed 
es  one  of  the  Southernmost  promontoriee  of  Italy. 

17.  On  the  Western  coa«t  of  the  Bruttii  wasClampetia  Amant€ie. 
A  little  to  the  E«  of  it  lay  Pandosia  Mendicino^  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  the  (Enotrian  kings,  and  the  place  where  Alexander, 
king  of  Eptms,  deceived  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  met  his  death** ; 
it  was  near  the  source  of  Acheron  the  Arconte^  which  joins  the 
Crathis  at  Consentia  Catenza^  the  capital  of  the  Bruttii.  Lower 
down  the  coast,  was  Temesa*^  Torre  del  Piavio  del  CataUj  originally 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ausones,  but  colonized  afterwards  oy  the 
^tolians,  and  finally  by  tlie  Romans,  who  called  it  Tempsa ;  it 
was  filmed  for  its  copper«works,  which  are,  however,  referred  by 
some  to  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus'*.  To  the  £.  of  it 
was  Terina  MartcranOf  founded  by  the  Crotonians,  and  destroyed 
by  Hannibal ;  it  gave  name  to  Sinus  Terinseus  the  Qulf  of  ata. 
Jaufemia.  This  gulf  was  also  called  Hipponiates  and  Vibonensis, 
from  Hipponium  Monte  Leone^  which  was  founded  by  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  and  destroyed  by  Dionysius;  it  was  subsequently 
restored  under  Hannibal,  and  finally  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Vibo  Yalentia.  Tlie  Binus  Terinseus  was  also  called 
Lametious,  from  Lametia  Santa  Eufemia^  a  Crotonian  colony. 
Farther  S.  were  Med  ma,  or  Mesma,  Mesiano^  a  Locrian  colony ; 
Metaurum  Owaf  on  Bruttius  Sinus  the  Oidf  of  Oioja ;  li(f a- 
mertnm  Oppiao,  a  colony  of  the  Mamertini,  a  set  of  mercenary 
soldiers,  who  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily ;  Portus  Orestis 
Porto  Itavagliosoj  where  Orestes  is  said  to  have  landed  in  order 
to  purify  himself  from  the  murders  he  had  committed,  by  wash- 
ing in  seven  streams  there ;  and  the  terrible  rock  of  Scylla*', 
with  a  cognominol  town  SciUaf  a  little  W.  of  which  was  Csanys 
Cape  del  Uavallo ;  this  promontory,  with  the  opposite  Promon- 
tory Pelorum  Cape  Peloro,  formed  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Messinaj  the  points  being  only  two  miles  and  a  half 
apart.  To  the  8.  of  this  was  Rhegium  Aeggio^  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  violent  oursting  asunder  of  Italy  and 
Sicily*^ ;  it  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  and  increased  by 
the  Zanclians  and  Messenians ;  it  gave  birth  to  many  eminent 
men,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  poet  Ibycus.  Leuco- 
petra  Capo  deW  Armiy  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the 
Southernmost  points  of  Italy. 

18.  Via. — Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  Italian 
Islands,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  roads, 
with  which  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was  intersected  in  various 
directions.  The  Via  Aurelia,  made  by  the  consul  Aurelius, 
stretched  at  first  from  Rome  to  Pisse ;  it  was  afterwards  extended 


^  Lh.  Till.  24.  *7  (Md.  Mti.  XV.  707.    Id.  FoBt.  V.  441. 

••  Him.  Od.  A.  182. 

^  Homer  {Od.  M.  73.)  describes  the  inaccessible  rock,  and  the  oave  of  Scylla 
beUm.— F?r^.  JEn.  III.  424.     Ovid.  Amor.  II.  zi.  18. 
»  From  "pif f<f w  frw99.^Virf.  Mh  III.  414.    Oifid.  MH.  XV.  290. 
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bj  ^miliiis  ScaoroBy  under  the  name  of  Via  iEmiliat  to  Vada 
Babatia  and  Dertona,  and  finally  continued  from  Vada  Sabatia 
to  Arelate,  so  that  at  last  Via  Aurelia  was  the  name  applied  to 
the  whole  road  between  Rome  and  Arelate.    Another  branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  is  also  supposed  to  have  led  from  Pisae  to  Mn- 
tina. — The  Via  Posthumia  extended  from  Genua,  through  Der- 
tona  to  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  Verona,  and  periiaps  farther.— 
The  Via  Emilia  was  made  by  the  consul  ^milius  Lepidns, 
originally  from  Ariminum  to  Bononia ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
continued  through  Placentia  to  Mediolanum,  thence  to  Verona, 
and  through  Patavium  to  Aquileia. — ^The  Via  Claudia,  or  Clodia, 
separated  from  the  Flaminia  not  far  from  the  Pons  Milvius, 
to  the  North  of  Rome,  and  passing  the  Western  side  of  Sabatinus 
Lacus,  through  Porum  Clodii,  Rusellae,  Sena  Julia,  Florentia, 
and  Luca,  joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna.— The  Via  Cassia 
branched  off  from  the  Clodia  about  six  miles  to  the  N.  of  Rome, 
and  passing  through   Veii,  Vulsinii,   Clusium,  and  Arretiuoi, 
rejoined  the  Clodia  at   Florentia.  —  The  Via  Portuensis    led 
from  Rome  to  Portus  Augusti. — The  Via  Amerina  separated  from 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanse,  and  passed  through  Ameria,  whence  it 
obtained  its  name ;  it  probably  also  passed  through  Tuder  and 
Perusia,  and  re-joined  the  Via  Cassia  at  Clusium. — ^The  Via  Fla« 
minia**  was  constructed  by  C.  Flaminius  the  Censor,  b.  c.  231, 
and  extended  originally  only  as  far  as  Namia ;  here  it  divided, 
one  branch  passing  through  Carsulse,  the  other  through  Spole* 
tium,  and  both  joined  at    Fulginia.      Henoe  it  continuea  to 
Nuceria,  where  it  separated  again ;  one  road  passing  through 
Septempeda,  Ancona,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  mr 
as  Fanum  Fortunse,  where  it  was  re-joined  bv  the  other  branch, 
which  had  passed  through  Helvillam  and  the  Petra  Pertusa ; 
from  Fanum  Fortunes  the  Via  Flaminia  passed  on  to  Ariminum. 
The  road,  which  followed  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Ortona,  and 
thence  through  Larinum,  Sipontum,  and  Barium  to  Brundusinm, 
seems  also  at  one  time  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Via  Flaminia. 
There  is  likewise  thought  to  have  been  another  Via  Flaminia, 
constructed  b^  C.  Flaminius  Nepos  the  Consul ;  it  led  from  Arre- 
tium  to  Ariminum.— The  Via  Salaria^  so  called  from  the  Sabini 
using  it  to  import  salt  into  their  country  from  the  sea,  led  from 
Rome  through  Eretum,  Reate,  and  Asculum  Picenum,  to  Forum 
Truentinorum,  where  it  divided,  one  branchpassins  Northward 
to  Ancona,  the  other  Southward  to  Hadria. — The  Via  N  omentana, 
so  called  from  Nomentum,  through  which  it  passed,  went  from 
Rome,  and  joined  the  Via  Salariaat  Eretum :  it  was  at  first  called 
Via  Fioulensis,  from  its  passing  through  the  ancient  city  of  Ficulea. 
— The  Via  Sublacensis  obtained  its  namefirom  its  passingthrough 
Sublaquem ;  it  branched  off  from  the  Via  Valeria  at  JLaminae, 
and  probably  re-joined  it  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Marrubium. — ^The  Via 
Tiburtina  led  from  Rome  to  Tibnr.— The  Via  Valeria,  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Censor  M.  Valerius  Maximns, 


ei  It  is  mentioned  by  HivaX^^SaU  I.  61.    Id,  I.  171.        !'  Lh,  YII.  9. 
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commenced  at  Tibnr»  and  passed  through  Corfinium  and  Teate 
Marrucinorum  to  Hadra  in  Piceanni. — ^Thc  Via  Ostiensis  led 
from  Rome  to  Ostia. — ^The  Via  Lanrentina  led  from  Rome  to 
Laurentum. — The  Via  Ardeatina  led  from  Rome  to  Ardea. — ^The 
Via  Severiana  led  from  Ostia  alon^  the  coast  to  Tarracina,  where 
it  joined  the  Via  Appia. — The  Via  Appia*',  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Regina  Viarnmy  was  made   oy  the  censor  Appius 
CcecttSy  B.  c.  SIS,  and  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Gapua, 
passing  tlirongh  Aricia,  Tarracina,  and  Sinuessa.     From  Capua 
it  was  afterwards  continued  to  Beneventum,  and  finally  to  Brun- 
dusinm:  at  Beneventum  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  passed  through  Yenusia  and  Tarentum  to  Brundusium,  the 
other,  or  more  Northern  one,  led  through  Equus  Tuticus,  Canu- 
siiuDy  and  Esnatia,  which  city  communicated  to  the  latter  road 
the  name  of  via  Eenatia. — ^The  Via  Latina  commenced  at  Rome, 
and  passing  through  Tusculuro,  Anagnia,  Venafrum,  and  Teanum 
Sidicinum,  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Uasilinum  near  Capua. — The 
Via  Labieana,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Labicum  through  which 
it  passed,  led  from  Rome,  and  joined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  sta- 
tion Ad  Pictas  between  Prsneste  and  Algidum. — The  Via  Pree- 
nestina  led  from  Rome,  through  Preneste,  whence  its  name,  and 
joined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Compitum  Anaffninum  near 
Anagnia. — The  Via  Collatina  led  from  Rome  to  Collatm* — ^The  Via 
Pateolana  seems  to  have  been  the  road  from  Cumm  to  Neapolis, 
passing  through  Pnteoli. — ^The  Via  Domitiana,  so  called  from 
Domitian,  who  constructed  it,  led  from  Sinuessa  to  Cumse.— The 
Vise  Consttlares  led  from  Capua  to  Cumae  and  Puteoli ;  one  of 
them  was  called  Via  Campana.-~The  Via  Numicia'%  or  Minucia, 
appears  to  have  been  a  connecting  road  between  the  Via  Valeria 
and  Aquilia :  it  quitted  the  former  at  Corfiniuro,  and  ran  through 
Bovianum ;  Equus  Tuticus  ^  past  Amsancti  Vallis,  near  which  it 
croecied  the  Via  Appia ;  Honoratianum,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Compsa ;  Venusia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Appia;  Potentia; 
and  Nerulum ;  which  last  station  was  on  the  Via  Aquilia. — The 
Via  Hadriana,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  commenced 
at  Mintnmse,  and  ran  Eastward  to  Teanum  Sidicinum,  thus  con« 
necting  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina*-— The  Via  Aquilia, 
constructed  by  M.  Aquilius  Gallus,  the  proconsul,  branched  off 
from  the  Via  Appia  at  Calatia,  passed  Uirough  Salemum,  the  midst 
of  Lucania  and  Bruttia,  and  terminated  at  Rhegium. — The  Via 
Tnyaha,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  been  repaired  by 
Trajan,  was  also  a  branch  of  the  Appia,  leadmg  probably  from 
Tarentum  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  Lucania  and  Bruttia  to 
RiiogiDm.         ^ 

10.  SiciUA,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  Etruscum,  or 
Siculum,  Strait  of  Messina^  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have 


*^  Hor.  Spod.  IV.  U,-'Id,  Sat,  I.  y.  6.— Oviif.  ex  Pant  II.  vii.  44. 
**  There  ii  retson  to  suppose  this  the  VU  Numicia  mentioDed  by  Horace.- 
SpiH.  I.  xviii.  20. 
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been  once  joined  to  it ;  it  contains,  including  the  .£olian  IslaiKky 
7,900  square  miles. 

20.  The  Cyclopes"*  and  Laestrygones**  were  said  to  have  been 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  '^.  It  was  formerly  called  Sicania, 
from  the  Sicani,  who  passed  into  it  from  Italy,  and  afterwards 
Sicilia  from  the  Siculi,  who  also  crossed  over  from  the  main  land, 
and  drove  the  Sicani  to  the  Western  extremity  of  the  island ;  the 
latter  people,  however,  are  said  by  some  to  have  retreated  from  tlie 
desolating  eruptions  of  ^tna  farther  into  the  interior.  The  Elymi 
once  dwelled  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island;  the  Sicani, 
and  some  wandering  bands  of  Trojans  and  Acheeans  are  8uppo»Ml 
to  have  been  included  under  this  name*'.  Sicily  was  likewise 
called,  at  a  very  early  period,  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  owiog  fo 
its  triangular  shape**,  and  Provincia  Suburbana  by  the  Rowans, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Italy :  owing  to  its  great  fertility  ^*,  it  has  been 
styled  the  granary  of  the  Romans.  It  received  at  various  times 
Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies;  the  Carthaginians  afterwards 
held  it  in  subjection,  but  they  in  their  turn  were  dispossessed  of  it 
by  the  Romans. 

21.  The  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily  arc  Pelorum^^  Pelaro^ 
the  North  Eastern  extremity,  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  Pelorus,  Hannibal's  pilot,  whom  he  there  murdered, 
from  an  idea  that  he  had  deceived  him ;  on  this  cape  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Neptune,  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Orion : 
Pachynum^'  Cape  PassarOy  the  South  Eastern,  and  Lilybaeum^* 
Cape  BoCy  the  Western  extremity  :  from  the  last  mentioned  the 
nearest  point  of  Africa,  Cape  Bon^  is  distant  80  miles,  and  the 
nearest  point  of  Sardinia  166.  The  great  range  of  mountains, 
which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  Sicily,  anciently  bore 
several  names.  Near  relorum  Promontorium  it  was  called  Pelorias 
Spreverio :  farther  W.  it  bore  the  name  of  Hersei  Montes  Madonia^ 
which  were  understood  as  extending  to  the  source  of  the  Gelas ; 
then  followed  Nebrodes^^  or  Maro  Madonia^  which  name  was,  in 
a  general  way,  applied  to  the  whole  chain  as  fkr  Eastward  as  ^tna, 
though  it  was  sometimes  confined  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  are  the 
springs  of  the  two  rivers  Himera:  Gemelli  MeUy  and  Cratas 
AfadoniafVfere  the  two  farthest  to  the  West.    In  the  N.  E.  part  of 

^  Homer  (Od.  1. 105.)  givei  a  description  of  their  mode  of  life.— Kir^.  JEu. 
III.  643. 

"^Hom,  OJ.  K.  82. 119. 

^  Thueyd,  VI.  2 8iL  Hal.  XIV.  33. 

••  Sil.  JiMi,  XIV.  45. 

^  Thncydideti  in  tlie  chapter  referred  to  in  note  67i  laya  it  wu  ao  called  before 
the  Sicani  came  oTcr  into  the  ialand. —Ovt<f.  Fast.  IV.  419. — iMcret,  I.  718.—* 
Hot.  8ai.  II.  vi.  55. 

Homer  call  it  Op«yaic/i},  for  the  take  of  euphony,  according  to  the  Seboliatt.— 
Od.  A.  106. 

T*  Whence  Ovid  calls  it— F«/.  IV.  421. 

71  Virg.  ASn.  III.  411. 

The  promontories  are  mentioned  together  by  Ovid. — Jfe/.  XIII.  723.-^/i. 
Fast.  IV.  479. 

'•  Vtrg.  JEn.  III.  429.— W.  699.  ^  itj?,.-.  j^^^  m.  706. 

7^  8x1.  Hal.  XIV.  236. 
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ihe  island,  connected  with  the  main  ridge  by  a  spur,  is  the  volcano 
of  iEtna^^  Eina^  or  OibellOy  the  fabled  forge  of  Vulcan,  who  had 
a  Wmple  on  the  mountain,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cyclopes ;  it  is 
10,%74  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  giant  Typhoeus  was 
said  to  be  buried  under  Sicily^his  hands  being  kept  down  by 
the  promontories  Pelorum  and  Pachynun,  his  feet  by  Lilybseum, 
whilst  iBtna  pressed  upon  his  head' . 

22.  The  principal  river  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  is  the 
Symsethns^*  GHaretta  or  Simeto;  it  has  in  a  course  of  about  60 
miles,  several  afHuents,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cyamosorus 
Adriuno^  and  the  holy  Chrysas  jDittaino :  to  the  S.  of  the  latter 
are  the  fertile  Plains  of  Catania^  anciently  called  Caro^i  Le- 
ontini^*,  or  Lsestrygonii,  from  the  adjacent  city  Leontini,  and 
from  their  having  been  the  residence  of  the  gigantic  Laestrygonian 
cannibals.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  are  Himera  the 
Sidwj  which  has  obtained  its  modem  name  from  certain  salt 
springs  flowing  into  it^  which  proved  so  fatal  to  some  of  Aga- 
thoeles'  thirsty  soldiers ;  Halycus  the  Platani ;  and  Hypsa  ^*  the 
delict:  Crimisus  ^  the  BelcidestrOj  near  which  Timoleon  defeated 
the  Carthaginians,  is  a  tributary  of  the  last  river.    The  only  river 
of  consequence  in  the  northern  part  of  Sicily  is  the  Himera'^ 
Finme  Orandey  which  flows  from  the  Montes  Nebrodes  into  the 
^oHan  sea;  both  it  and  the  Halycus  Platani^  were  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  articles  of  pacification  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  as  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  latter  people. 
The  ancients  fancied,  that  both  this  Himera,  and  the  one  men- 
tioned above  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  flowed  from  the 
same  source,  and  divided  the  island  as  it  were  into  two  unequal 
parts. 

23.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  was  Messana  ^*  Mes- 
tinoj  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Euemerus ;  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  sickle "'  it  was  called  Zancle,  before  the  Messenians 
from  the  Peloponnesus  settled  there,  and  sometimes  Mamertina, 
in  consequence  of  the  Mamertini  having  seized  upon  it  by  sur- 
prise. Off  it  is  the  whirlpool  Chai7bdis'*  Oakfaro^  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  Ulysses'  fleet"';  it  appears  to  be  an  agitated 


w  Vtrg.  JSn.  HI.  571.— Ca/Zifw.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  54.— Hbr.  Epod.  XVII.  33. 

^  Ovid.  Met  V.  ^bO.-^jSsehyL  Prom.  363. 

Virgil  places  Enceladns  under  ^tna. — >£te.  III.  578. 

And  Typhoeiu  under  Inarime. — jEn.  IX.  716. 

CalKmachns  places  Briarens  under  iEtna. — Hymn,  in  Del.  141. 

Horace  speaks  of  the  fabled  punishment,  but  does  not  specify  the  name  of  the 
giant. — Carm.  III.  iv.  73. 

'"  Ovid.  Fast.  IV.  472,  and  Met  XIII.  879. 

«  Sit  Hat  XIV.  125.  '»  8U.  Ital.  XIV.  227.  ^  ^n.  V.  38. 

«•  Theoer.  Jdyt  V.  124.— /d.  VII.  75.— ^iV.  //a/.  XIV.  233. 

•»  Sit  Hat  XIV.  194.-  Owd.  Met.  XIV.  5.        »  Ovid.  Faet  IV.  474. 

•♦  Ovid.  Fatt  IV.  499.— W.  Tritt  V.  ii.  73. 

»  Horn.  Od.  M.  104. 

See  Poly  bias  (XXXIV.  3),  who  says  rpic  is  either  aii  error  of  the  manuscripts 
or  the  author,  for  Sic,  as  the  current  changes  its  direction  only  twice  in  the  day, 
or  every  six  hours. — Virgii  follows  Homer. — JSn.  III.  420. 
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water,  circling  in  quick  eddies,  and  is  probably  caased  by  the 
meeting  of  the  lateral,  with  the  main,  current.  Farther  8.  were 
Tauromenium  "^  TaorminOj  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Tinneus; 
Naxus  Castel  SchisOy  founded  by  the  Chalcidians,  but  destroyed 
by  Diony sius ;  Acis  ^  the  laci,  where  Acis  was  changed  into  a 
stream,  after  having  been  crushed  to  death  by  Polyphemus  ^ ;  and 
Catana  Catania^  built  by  the  Chalcidians  ** ;  to  the  West  of  tliis 
last  was  Centuripse  *®  Centorhiy  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi. 
Below  these  lay  Leontini  *^  Lentini^  built  by  the  Chalcidians,  and 
giving  name  to  Leontinns  Sinus  the  Oulf  of  Catania ;  and  Me- 
gara  ^  Hyblsea  MeliUa^  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey,  and  called 
anciently  Hybla  *' ;  it  took  the  name  of  Megara  from  some  Mega- 
reans  who  settled  there.  Farther  S.  on  the  coast  was  Syracuse  *^ 
Syracuse^  the  most  con<tiderable  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  founded 
B.  c.  732,  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Archias,  in  conjunction 
with  some  Dorians  ^' ;  its  name  was  originally  derived  m>m  the 
marsh  Syraco,  now  known  as  II  PantanOj  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  Anapus  ^  the  Alfeo,  The  colonists  settled  at  first 
in  the  island  Omothermon,  which  they  named  Ortygia^  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  quail;  it  was  also  simply  called  Nasos.  The 
city  soon  extended  beyond  the  narrow  channel  which  separated 
the  island  from  the  main  land,  and  Acradina,  extending  far  to 
the  Northward,  formed  its  second  portion;  near  the  limits  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  city,  whicn  always  remained  the  most 
important  and  splendid  of  the  whole,  there  was  an  altar  erected 
to  Concord.  Tycha,  to  the  W.  of  Acradina,  was  shortly  after- 
wards added  to  the  city,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by 
Neapolia  to  the  S.  of  Tycha,  and  W.  of  Acradina.  From  these 
four  divisions  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Tetrapolis :  when 
DionysiuB  enclosed  Epipolae,  which  lay  to  the  extreme  West,  it 
was  called  Pentapolis,  but  the  last-mentioned  district  was  not 
occupied  by  habitations.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  ^ 
which  then  existed  in  the  world.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were 
wealthy  and  powerful ;  though  subject  to  tyrants,  and  possessing 
a  very  circumscribed  territory,  they  extended  their  influence  and 
renown  over  the  councils  and  enterprises  of  many  dependent 
states.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul 


««  Ovid,  Fat/.  IV.  475.— S*!/.  Ital  XIV.  256.  "  (hid,  Fa»l,  IV.  468. 

^  See  the  story  told  bj  Ovid  {Met,  XIII.  750),  which  he  thus  cloBes.— v.  896. 
^Theoer.  Idyl,  I.  69. 

»  Sil.  Hal,  XIV.  196.  «>  Sil,  Hal,  XIV.  204. 

»>  Ovid,  Fast,  IV.  467.  »•  Ovid,  Fast.  IV.  471. 

w  Virg.  Eel,  I.  55.— W.  VII.  37.— Owrf.  Tnat,  V.  Ti.  38.— -Sf7.  Ital  XIV.  200. 

9*  ^i7.  Ital,  XIV.  277. 

»*  Thueyd,  VI.  Z.—Steph.  Byzant,  in  voc. 

««  Ovid,  Fast,  IV.  469.— W.  ex  Pont.  II.  x.  26. 

^  Virg.  jEn,  III.  694.— Xir.  XXV.  24— Pfnrf.  Nem.  1. 1. 

It  is  also  a  name  of  Delos,  whence  the  expression  of  Pindar  in  the  passage 
quoted. 

"  For  a  detailed  description  of  Syracnse,  see  Cicero  in  Verr.  Act.  II.  lib.  IV. 
52,  et  seq,  \  yarions  parts  of  the  Vlth  and  Vllth  books  of  Thucfdides :  and  the 
XXIVth  of  Liyy.  ' 
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Marcellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  b.  c.  212.  Of  this  city 
were  Archimedes  the  geometrician,*  who,  during  the  siege  by  the 
Romans,  constructed  machines  which  annoyed  them  greatly®*; 
the  historians  Phiiistus  and  Vopiacus;  the  poets  Theocritus  *% 
Philemon,  and  Epicharmus*"';  and  many  other  great  and  brave 
men. 

24.  Syracusanus  Sinus  or  Portus  Magnus  Harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse lay  to  the  W.  of  Ortygia  Insula  and  Plemmyrium ;  aboye 
It,  towards  the  N.,  was  the  Portus  Minor  or  Laccius  Porto  Pk- 
coto,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Marmoreas. 
The  island  of  Ortygia  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  city ;  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Marcellus,  he  would  not  allow  any  Syracusan 
citizen  to  dwell  within  its  walls.  On  the  Western  side  of  it  was 
the  famous  fountain  of  Arethm<a,  so  called  from  one  of  Diana's 
attendants  in  Elis,  whom  the  god  of  the  Alpheus  pursued  j  Diana 
changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and  opened  a  way  for  her  under  the 
earth  and  sea  till  she  rose  here  :  Alpheus  followed,  and  rose  close 
by  her  side'®*.  According  to  the  same  account,  garlands  and 
other  things  flung  into  the  Alpheus  at  the  Olympian  games,  have 
re-appeared  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  '**'.  At  a  small  distance 
from  the  fountain,  a  copious  spring,  now  called  I/occhio  di  Zilica^ 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  with  such  violence,  as  not  to 
mingle  with  the  salt  water  until  it  gains  the  surface ;  this  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  pursuing  Alpheus^®*.  In  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa  itself  were  sacred  fish,  which  could  not  be 
taken,  even  in  the  severities  of  a  famine,  without  offence  to  the 
deities.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  was  the  beautiful  temple 
of  Minerva,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  enormous  shield,  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess ;  when  the  Syracusan  sailors,  after  leaving 
the  port,  lost  sight  of  this,  they  used  to  fling  into  the  sea  ashes 
brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  at  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
together  with  flowers  and  aromatics.  A  little  farther  to  the  N. 
was  the  temple  of  Diana  Soteira,  who  presided  over  the  island ; 
it  was  during  the  celebration  of  her  festival  that  Marcellus  took 
the  city*®*.  Near  the  temple  were  a  laurel  grove,  sacred  to 
Diana,  and  the  celebrated  baths  of  Daphne,  in  which  Constans 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  a  private  soldier,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Magnentius ;  others,  however,  affirm,  that  he. was  murdered 
at  Helena.  Close  to  the  narrow  channel,  which  separated  the 
island  from  Acradina,  was  the  famous  palace  of  Dionysius,  de- 
fended on  the  northern  eide  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Pentapylon, 
80  called  from  the  number  of  its  gates  j  within  this  fortress  Diony- 
sius constructed  a  magazine  for  arms,  a  mint,  and  a  prison,  and 
enclosed  within  its  walls  a  part  of  the  little  harbour,  so  as  to  form 

"  See  the  accoant  of  hU  death  in  Liv.  XXV.  31. ;  Cic.  Act.  II.  in  Verr.  17.  58. 

»«  Tkmer,  Bp,  22.  »»  Id,  17. 

*»  Omd.  Mei.y,  572,  ei 9€q,  ><»  8U.  Hal. XIV.  53.— 3fo«cA.  Idyl,  VII.  1. 
Tktoer,  XVI.  102.— P«n.  II.  103 ;  XXI.  30 Strab.  VI.  p.  270. 

***  Virff.  JSn.  111.  694.— /<;.  Eel.  X.  1.  See  the  quotation  from  Pindar,  in 
Note  97,  9upra, 

"*  Liv.  XXV.  23. 
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a  secure  dock.  Acradina,  separated  from  Tjclia  and  Neapolis 
by  a  wall,  was  the  largest  division  of  the  citj '®'.  In  it  were  the 
Forum,  the  Prytanenm,  (where  the  periietuol  fire  of  Vesta  was 
kept,  and  where  the  magistrates,  or  others  eminent  for  their  pub- 
lic services,  feasted  together,)  the  Curia '**%  and  Ilexacontaclinos ; 
this  last  was  a  house,  containing  sixty  of  those  couches  used  by 
the  ancients  at  their  tables,  and  surpassed  even  the  temples  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.  Here  also  were  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  an  ampitheatre,  a  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  enormous  Lautumis,  or  stone  quarries,  which  served 
as  places  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  and  public  crimi- 
nals '•• ;  in  them  the  Athenian  captives  were  closely  shut  up  '"*. 
The  entrance  to  the  extensive  Necropolis,  now  called  the  Cata" 
combs  of  San  Oiovannij  was  also  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

25.  I'ycha  was  the  most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse,  and 
received  its  name  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  which  was 
within  its  walls :  it  had  also  a  large  gymnasium,  and  many  sacred 
edifices.  The  tower,  called  Galeagra,  was  on  its  Northern  side» 
near  its  junction  with  Acradina ;  close  to  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gates  of  the  city.  At  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Tycba, 
was  the  fortress  Hexapylon,  and  near  it  were  two  entrances  to  the 
city,  one  of  which  was  for  foot  passengers  only.  Farther  S.  was 
the*  castle  of  Labdalum,  built  by  the  Athenians  on  a  height  of  the 
same  name''^. — Neauolis,  which  was  separated  from  Tycha  by  a 
wall,  was  the  last  built  quarter  of  Syracuse.  In  it  were  a  beaati- 
ful  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  called  Temenites,  superb  temples  of 
Ceres,  and  Libera  or  Proserpine,  a  very  extensive  theatre,  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes,  with  the  sphere  and  cylinder  carved  upon 
the  sepulchral  cippm  or  pillar"',  and  many  other  magnificent 
structures.  On  the  S.  it  was  defended  by  a  wall  erected  on  the 
high  ground  called  Temenites  \  near  its  Western  extremity  was 
a  Dipylon,  or  double  gate,  where  the  road  branched  on  two 
ways. — The  heights  of  Epipolss  were  enclosed  by  Dionysius  within 
the  circuit  of  the  city,  by  a  wall  of  30  stadia,  in  the  short  space  of 
twent}"  davs :  they  received  their  name  from  being  so  elevated  above 
the  city,  the  whole  of  which  could  be  seen  from  them  "'.  On  the 
the  highest  point  of  Epipolss  was  the  important  fortress  of  Eurv- 
alus,  or  Euryelum "',  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
village  Belvedere  \  over  against  it  was  the  Acrseum  Lepas"\  The 
stupendous  aqueducts  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  were 
hewn  in  the  rock  by  Gelon  \  they  were  afterwards  materially  en- 
larged, and  subterraneous  channels  cut  for  the  water,  which  was 
thus  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  city. 

26.  Tro^iliorum  Portus  Panagia  Bay^  on  the  coast  of  which 
were  Trogilus"*  Stentinoy  and  Leon,  extended  Northward  from 

>«  dc.  in  Verr,  11.  iv.  53.        w  /rf,  n.  u.  21.  »•  Id.  II.  v.  27  and  55. 

»w  Thucyd.  VII.  86.  "»  Thwyd.  VI.  97 ;  VII.  3. 

"I  Cic.  Tu$c.  Diap,  V.  23.  "«  Thucyd.  VI.  96. 

"'  Id.  VI.  97.— JLir.  XXV.  25.      "*  SiL  Itai.  XIV.  206.— rAitcyd.  VI.  78. 
"»  SU.  nai.  XIV.  259.— rAucyrf.  VI.  4.  99. 
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Syracuse  to  Tha|)6us  Chersonesus  "'  Magnhi ;  there  was  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  ucniDsiila.  Tu  the  S.W.  of  it,  at 
Affugliay  was  a  roonnment  erectea  bj  Marcellus,  in  memory  of  his 
victory  oyer  tlie  Syracusans.— On  the  left  bank  of  the  Anajpus  lav 
the  fatal  marshes  of  Lysimelia,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  which 
were  the  fountains  of  Milichia  PumottOy  and  Temenitis  Fonte  di 
Canali ;  the  Pratum  Syracusanum  extended  between  this  marsh 
and  the  citj.  The  villa  of  Timoleon»  presented  to  him  .by  the 
grateful  Syracusans,  was  near  the  junction  of  Tycha  with  Neapolis, 
outside  the  walls,  at  Tre  Miglia.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
Southern  bank  of  the  Anapus,  were  the  celebrated  temple  and 
fountain  of  Cyane  PisniOy  wnere  Pluto,  disappearing  with  Proser- 
pine, metamorphosed  the  nymph  who  endeavoured  to  assist  her ^'^ ; 
on  the  banks  of  this  fountain  the  Sy racusans  held  an  annual  fes- 
tival :  close  hj  was  tbe  village  of  Polichna,  and  farther  to  the  N.W. 
was  the  fountain  of  Archidemia.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Cyanean 
stream  with  the  Anapus,  stood  the  Olympieum,  in  which  were  a 
celebrated  temple  and  statue  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  a  public  trea- 
sury ;  the  registers  of  the  Syracusan  tribes  were  Kept  there. 
Farther  S.  were  the  Gyas  ^er,  Ma^sea  Pons,  and  Herculis 
Templum,  all  on  the  edge  of  Dascon  Sinus  Maddalena  Bay,  so 
called  from  the  castle  Dascon,  which  stood  above  it. 

27.  To  the  S.  of  the  Island  Ortygia,  now  the  only  inhabited  part 
of  Syracuse,  was  Plemmyrinm  Point  Massa,  which  the  Syracusans 
connected  by  chains  thrown  over  a  line  of  barks,  and  thus  block- 
aded the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  great  port,  previous  to  its  destruction : 
there  was  a  castle  of  the  same  name  on  the  Plemmyrian  point,  and 
below  it  was  the. Insula  Parva  JEgg  Rock^  where  the  troops  of 
Nicias  displayed  their  trophies.  Beyond  this  were  Asinarus  the 
Atinaro^  near  which  the  Athenian  generals,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes, were  taken  prisoners  $  and  Helorum"'  Jtfurt  Uccif  an 
ancient  cit^  near  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river,  now  called 
AbissOf  which  watered  a  beautiful  valley  styled  the  Heloria  Tempe  i 
the  road  between  Syracuse  and  this  city  was  called  the  Via  Helo- 
rina.  Ichana  Icana  was  the  extreme  city  on  this  i<ide  of  the  island ; 
in  it  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Libystinus. 

28.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Sicihr,  Westward  from  Pachynum 
Cape  Pasmroj  was  Camarina"*  Torre  Camerina,  built  by  the 
Syracusans,  but  destroyed  several  times ;  it  was  supfKwed  by  some 
to  be  tbe  sam'e  with  Hyperia,  the  seat  of  the  Phseacians,  near  the 
Cyclopes;  but  this,  according  to  others,  was  in  the  island  of 
Malta.  Gela'*"  Terra  Nova^  ouilt  by  colonists  from  Rhodes  and 
Crete,  was  originally  called  Lindus ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  near  it  ^schylus  was  killed  bv  an 
eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoise  on  his  head"*:  it  was  destroyed  by 

"*  Virg.  jBn,  111.  689.— 0»«.  Fatt,  IV.  477.  >"  Id,  Met.  V.  409. 

"»  Virg,  jSn.  III.  69d.  "»  ja,  m.  701.— J^i/.  Itai,  XIV.  198. 

^  SiL  Uai.  XIV.  2iS.—Ooid.  Fatt,  IV.  470. 
<*>  Bp.  in  Vit.  jSichglu 
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Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
the  neighbouring  city  Phintias  Alicata^  built  by  him.  Upon  £c- 
nomus  Mons  Alicataj  stood  the  citadel  of  Phataris,  called  Dasda- 
lium  or  Phalarium,  so  famous  for  the  brazen  bull'".  Near  the 
mouth  of  Acragas,  now  known  as  the  OirgentU  was  the  famous  city 
Acragas,  or  Agrigentnm  ^^'^  GUrgenti  Vecchioy  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  noted  for  their  luxury  and  ma^ificence ;  abore  it  was 
Camicns  Drago,  an  old  Sicanian  town,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Dasdalus.  Farther  W.  on  Ckipe  Bianca,  was  Heraclea,  sumamed 
Minoa,  built  by  the  Cretans,  after  the  death  of  Minos;  it  was 
anciently  called  Macara,  and  was  the  reputed  country  of  the 

Eainter  Zeuxis.  Beyond  it  lay  Thermae  Selinuntias  "*  Sciacca, 
uilt  by  the  Carthagmians,  the  birth-place  of  the  tyrant  Agatho- 
clesy  and  the  place  where  Minos  is  said  to  have  been  snffociSed  in 
a  bath ;  Inycum  "'  Bfenfrici,  the  residence  of  the  Sicanian  king 
Cocalus,  near  which  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians ;  Seli- 
nus  "•  Terra  dm  Pulciy  so  called  from  the  parsley  which  grew 
there  in  abundance,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  palm 'trees 
in  its  neighboarhood :  and  Mazara  Mazzara^  the  emponum  of  the 
Selinuntii.  On  Lilybseum  Promontorium  was  the  splendid  and 
well  fortified  city  liilybaeum  Marsaku,  the  most  Western  citj 
of  Sicily :  it  was  the  chief  hold  of  Ihe  Carthaginians  in  the 
island,  and  the  capital  of  their  possessions  there ;  it  liad  a  port, 
which  the  Romans,  in  one  of  their  sieges,  endeavoured  vainly  to 
stop  up. 

29.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  its  Western  ex- 
tremity, lay  Drepanum  "^  Trapaniy  where  Anchises  died,  on  his 
voyage  to  Italy  with  ^neas :  it  derived  its  name  from  its  shape 
resembling  a  sickle  {Ipifravoy)^  und  was  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 

finians,  who,  under  Adherbal,  defeated  the  Romans  under  CI. 
^ulcher,  between  it  and  Lilybaeum.  Farther  Eastward,  were 
Eryx  Mons  St.JuliaUf  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  famous  temple 
of  Venus"*,  hence  frequentlv  sumamed  Erycina'":  Agathyrsus 
Promontorium  Capo  Santo  rito:  B.\id  ^gesta  or  Segesta"**  Bar- 
haray  founded  by  some  Trojans  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
which  they  named  Scamander  and  Slmois ;  it  suffered  much  from 
the  tyrant  Agathocles,  and  was  famed  for  its  contentions  with 
Selinus;  its  port  iEgestaiium,  or  Segestanum,  Emporium,  was  at 
Castel  a  Mare,  Bsyond  these  lay  Hyccara  Carinij  taken  by 
Nicias,  amongst  whose  captives  was  the  beautiful  Lais,  a  native  of 


>•>  Ovid,  d€  Ar.  Am.  I.  655. 

The  story  is  told  at  greater  length,  Id.  Trist.  III.  xi.  39 ;  it  is  mentioaed  also 
V.  i.  53  i  and  by  SUius  lUlicus.— Ptcntc.  XLV.  211. 

'«  Virff,  ASn.  III.  703.— Pmrf  Pyth.  V.  6— /rf.  XII.  5. 

"*  Sil.  TtaU  XIV.  232.  »»  Patumi,  VII.  p.  TO^^Herod,  VI.  23. 

»«  Virg,  jEn,  III.  705.--5i7.  liaL  XIV.  200. 

»''  Virg.  jEn.  III.  707.  «»  Virg,  jEn.  V.  759.— W.  XII.  701. 

>*'»  Hor,  Carm.  I.  ii.  33. 

*^  Called  Acesta  by  Virgil,  from  Aoestes,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  Egcstns.— ^n.  V.  7\l.SiL  Itai,  XIV.  220. 
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that  city.  Panormus"'  PaUrmoy  baiit  bj  the  Pboeoicians,  and  a 
principal  town  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orethus  Oseto,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  Asdru- 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  hj  Metellns,  and  that  of  Himilco 
by  Marcellns :  ilimera  Bonfalino^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
was  a  colony  of  Zancle,  and  the  country  of  Stesichorus,  the  lyric 
poet^'*;  it  was  besieged  by  Hamilcar,  who  was  severely  beaten 
there  by  the  Syracusans,  the  same  day  with  the  memorable  battle 
of  Salamis '" ;  the  town  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained,  built  the  adjoining 
Thermae  Himerenses  Terminu  Farther  Eastward,  were  Cepha* 
loedium"^  Cefaluj  an  ancient  Phoenician  town ;  Tyndaris"*  TiU' 
dari,  founded  by  some  banished  Messenians,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Helicon  JSiicona ;  and  Milse  '**  Milazzo,  built  by  the  people 
of  Zancle,  on  a  cognominal  peninsula:  in  Mylse  Portus  the  JBai^ 
of  MilazzOf  two  decisive  naval  engagements  took  place,  in  one  of 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius, 
and  in  the  other,  Sextus  Pompeius  was  beaten  by  Agrippa.  The 
great  road,  which  ran  along  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island, 
from  Messana  to  Lilybseum,  was  called  Via  Valeria. 

30.  In  the  interior  of  Sicily  was  Engyum"^  Oaiigiy  near  the 
source  of  the  Southern  Himera,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
companions  of  Minos.  A  little  lower  down  the  river,  was  Enna*'* 
Ckutro  Criovanniy  where  Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
and  where  that  goddess  and  Ceres  were  especially  worshipped ;  it 
was  on  the  edge  of  Pergusa*''  Lake  Ow'idath  and  was  reckoned 
the  umbilicus  of  Sicily,  being  midway  between  Gela  and  the 
Northern  coast,  and  nearly  so  between  the  promontories  Lily- 
baeum  and  Pelorum.  Agyrinm  ArairOf  the  birth-place  of  Dio« 
dorus  Siculus,  was  near  the  source  of  the  Symaethus :  to  the  South 
of  it,  near  Leontini,  was  Palica^'*'  Patagonia,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  deities  Palici  had  an  oracle ;  the  oath  by 
the  waters  of  this  lake  was  deemed  yery  sacred. 

31.  Off  the  Northern  coast  of  Sicily  lie  the  JBoIiae  Insulaa 
Lipari  or  ^olian  Islands^  the  residence  of  ^olus,  who  there  con- 
fined the  winds  at  pleasure ^^' ;  they  were  called  by  the   Greeks 


"•  Sil.  IlaL  XIV.  261. 

>"  (He.  m  Verr.  II.  ii.  35.  »"  Jfferod.  VII.  166. 

»»*  Sil.  Hal.  XIV.  252.        »»  Sil.  ltd.  XIV.  208.         '»«  Sil.  Hal.  XI V.  202. 

Ovid  dUtinguishea  the  artist  Alcon,  of  this  town,  from  the  Cretan  Alcon,  men- 
tioned by  Virgil.— 3fe^  XIII.  683. 

^  Sil.  Hal.  XIV.  249. 

»«•  Oifid.  Met.  V.  384  et  seq.-^Fast.  IV.  421.  455.— 5'i/.  Hal.  XIV.  238. 

See  also  Cic.  in  Verr.  II.  iv.  48.  and  50 ;  in  the  latter  of  which  passages  a  very 
happy  application  is  made  of  the  story  in  question,  to  the  rapacity  of  Verres  in 
cariTing  off  the  statne  of  Ceres. 

A  poem  of  Claadian's  upon  the  subject  is  extant,  entitled  *'  De  Raptu 
Fh)eerpin8e.*' 

»  Ovid.  Met.  V.  386. 

»*•  Sil.  rial.  XIV.  219.— OpiU  Met.  V.  406.— /rf.  ex  Pont.  II.  x.  25. 

»"  Virp.  JEn.  I.  SO.—OrW.  Met.  I.  262. 
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Hepbsestiadesy  and  bj  the  Ronaans  Ynlcaiiise,  from  their  fiery 
eruptions;  but  thej  afterwards  received  the  name  Lipareorum 
Insulee,  from  the  principal  island  of  the  group.  The  Northern- 
most of  them  is  Strongyle  Strombolu  so  called  from  its  round 
figure,  and  below  it  is  Euonymus  Panaria.  BtromboU  is  en- 
tirely of  volcanic  formation,  and  rises  in  a  conical  form  to  tlie 
heighth  of  2,600  feet.  An  active  volcano  is  situated  at  the  W. 
extremity,  the  crater  of  which  is  above  500  feet  in  width. 
Farther  Southward  lies  Lipara^^'  Lipariy  called  anciently  Meli- 
gunis,  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  with  a  cognominal  city 
Xiparif  which  possessed  a  considerable  fleet;  the  island  was 
colonized  by  the  Cnidians  and  Rliodians,  and  was  famed  for  its 
excellent  harbours,  the  variety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  medicinal 
waters.  Nearer  to  Sicily  is  Hiera'^'  VulcanOt  called  also 
Thermissa,  Hephsestias,  and  Yulcania.  Westward  from  Linara 
are,  Didyme  Salinay  a  name  which  it  received  from  two  nigh 
mountains  on  it,  making  it  appear  as  two  isles ;  PhcBnicodea 
Fdicudij  abounding  in  palm  trees ;  and  Encodes  Alicudu  To 
the  W.  of  the  iEolian  Islands,  and  N.  of  Hyccara,  is  Ustica,  or 
Osteodes  Ustica ;  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  latter  name  from 
the  hone$  of  6,000  mercenaries,  whom  the  Carthaginians  aban- 
doned there  to  starvation,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  cla- 
morous for  pay. 

32.  Opposite  the  Western  extremity  of  Sicily  are  the  .£gade8 
or  .£gus8e  Insulse,  near  which  the  Romans,  under  Lutatins 
Catulus,  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first 
Punic  war,  b.  c.  242  '^\  The  Westernmost  of  them  was  called 
Hiera,  or  Maritima  Maritimo ;  and  those  nearer  the  shore  were 
known  by  the  names  of  iEgusa  Favigiuma,  and  Bucinna  Levanso. 

33.  At  some  distance  from  tlie  Southern  coast  of  Sicily,  oppo- 
site Gela  and  Camarina,  is  the  island  Melita,  or  Melite'^*  Jfaltaf 
with  a  cognominal  city,  Citta  Veccliia ;  it  had  several  convenient 
harbours,  and  was  famed  for  its  fertility  and  its  wool.  The 
Apostle  Paul  sufiered  shipwreck  here^^',  though  some  critics  are 
or  opinion  that  he  was  cast  on  shore  at  Meuta  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea'*\  Not  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  it  is  Gaulos**'  Oozoy  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Mabatto.  Both  the  islands 
were  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians ;  they  fell  afterwards  into 


lo  Callim,  Hymn,  m  Dion.  47. 

It  wu  the  inppoMd  workihop  of|Valcan|  whence  Vulcan  is  called  LiparAoa.— 
Juv.  StU.  XIII.  U.-'TAeocr.  Idyl.  II.  133. 

i«  DeKribed  by  YirgU.— Ftry.  ^n.  VIII.  416. 

i««  Hot.  Carm.  II.  xii.  2.->5i7.  ItaL  I.  60. 

These  iplanda  are  erroDoooaly  considered  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in 
that  very  doabtfnl  passage. — jBn,  I.  109. 

^*^  Lycophron  lengthens  the  penoltima,— r.  1027.  Ovid  shortens  it. — Fui* 
III.  567.    As  does  SiUos  ItalicQ8.--Piimc.  XIV.  251. 

i«  Acts,  zxYiii.  1.  147  See  page  1 17, 1.  2,  n^tu 

"» -Si/.  Wo/.  XIV.  274. 
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the  faandB  of  the  CarthagiDians,  from  whoia  they  were  taken  by 
the  Romans.  Between  Melita  and  Gaolos  is  the  islet  Lampaa 
Comino, 

84.  Corsica  Corsicay  called  Cyrnus"*,  and  Corsis  by  the 
Greeks,  lies  S.  of  Liguria  and  W.  of  Etriiria,  and  contains  2,600 
square  miles.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  woods  and  honey ;  the 
latter  was  reckoned  noxions,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yew  trees 
which  grew  on  the  island  "^ 

35.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Lignrians ;  then 
followed  a  colony  of  Phocffians***,  who  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians :  the  Romans  became  finally 
masters  of  the  island,  and  used  it  as  a  place  of  exile ;  Seneca  was 
for  a  time  banished  hither.  Corsica  is  a  mountainous  island  :  the 
highest  part  of  the  chain,  which  intersects  it  from  North  to 
South,  was  called  Aureus  Monte  (tOro.  Sacrum  Promontorium 
Cape  Corso,  was  the  Northernmost  point  in  the  island.  To  the 
S.  of  it,  on  the  Eastern  coast,  were  Mariana  Marianoy  at  the 
month  of  Tavola  the  Ooloy  colonized  by  Marius,  whence  its  name ; 
Alalia  Torre  ^Aleria^  founded  by  the  Phocseans'^',  at  the  mouth 
of  Rhotanus  the  Tamgnano ;  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it 
under  Sylla,  and  thenceforward  called  it  Aleria.  Near  the 
Southern  point,  on  the  Western  coast,  was  Pallse  Bonifacio ; 
N.  of  it  were  Titianns  Portus,  near  Punta  Tizzano;  Urcinium 
Castel  Vecchio,  near  Ajaccio\  and  Casalus  Sinns  the  Gulf  of 
Porto.  Corsica  is  separated  from  Sardinia  by  the  Strait  of 
BonifaciOf  which  the  ancients  called  Taphros^  or  Fossa:  its 
narrowest  width  is  six  miles. 

86.  Sabbinia  Sardinia  was  called  Sardo'*'  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Ichnusa  or  Sandaliotis^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of 
afoot  or  sandal^*';  it  contains  7,700  square  miles.  The  name 
of  the  island  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Sardus,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  Libya, 
and  dispossessed  some  Ilians^  who  had  gone  thither  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  The  Iberians  followed  the  Libyann,  and 
after  these,  came  other  colonies  of  Thespians  and  Athenians,  under 
lolas  ;  the  Tyrrhenians  had  settlements  there  for  a  time,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  were  long  masters  of  it,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  with  Corsica.  It  was  called  by  some,  one  of  the 
granaries  of  Rome;  its  climate  was  fertile ^^',  though  unwhole- 
some :  no  serpents  or  wolves  were  there  to  be  met  with'*%  and 
only  one  poisonous  herb'^^,  which  if  eaten,  contracted  the  nerves, 

>«  Herod.  I.  163. 

^  Virff.  Bci.  IX.  SO-^Ovid.  Amor.  I.  zti.  7. 
»i  Herod.  1. 170;  .V.  106.— Arietoph.  Ve^.  720. 
^  Claudian.  de  Bell.  Gild.  507.— iSTtV.  JtaL  XII.  355. 
'«  Hot.  Carm.  I.  xxxi.  3.— fiTt/.  Hal.  XII.  370. 
»** The  ranunculus ;  Plm.XXy.  13.-Firy.  JSc/.VIl.  41. 
Tbe  Sardinian  honey  also,  as  weU  aa  the  Cortican,  was  in  very  bad  repnte.— • 
Bor,  de  Ar.  Poet.  375. 
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and  produced  a  grin  of  laughter  (^'  Sardous  rieus*')  under  which 
the  patient  died. 

37.  Erehantium  Promontorium  Cabo  di  Testa  was  the  North- 
ernmost cape  of  the  island.  Below  it,  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
were  Tibula  Longo  Sardoy  a  common  landing-place  for  such 
as  came  from  Corsica^  and  Olbia'^^  Terra  Nova^  said  to 
have  been  founded  bj  the  Thespians;  the  latter  was  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  and  was  the 
usual  landing*place  from  Italy.  Below  these  were  Portas 
Luquidonisy  to  the  W.  of  which  lay  Luquido  Lugudor*^  Ferooia 
on  Cape  Monte  Santo ;  and  Sseprns  the  Flumendosa.  On  the 
Southern  coast  was  Caralis"'  Cagliarif  the  modem  capital  of  the 
island,  built  by  the  Carthaginians ;  it  gave  name  to  Caralitaaum, 
Cape  St.  Eliasj  and  to  Caralitanus  Sinus,  the  Gulf  of  CagliarL 
At  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  island,  near  Patma^j  was  the  Cartha- 
ginian city  Sulci '^',  on  the  edge  of  Sulcitanns  Portns,  the  Crulf 
ofPalmoJi ;  adjacent  to  it  were  the  islands  Plumbaria,  or  Enosis, 
Santo  AntiocOf  and  Accipitrum  Santo  Pietro.  Above  this,  and 
near  the  month  of  Thyrsis  the  Ttm,  was  Othoca  Oristano.  The 
North  Western  point  of  Sardinia  was  called  Gorditanum  Pro- 
montorium, Cape  Falcone :  off  it  lay  Herculis  InsulsB  Asinara 
and  Pianay  and  not  far  E.  of  it  was  the  Roman  colony  Turris 
Libissonis  Porto  Torres.  Montes  Insani  Lymbara^  was  the  name 
assigned  to  the  lofly  hills  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  island;  but 
it  was  also  occasionally  used  to  designate  the  mountains  on  the 
Eastern  coast* 

38.  The  Kingdom  of  thb  Two  Siciubs, 

or  Naples,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
State  of  the  Churchy  on  the  E.  by  the  Crtdf  of  Venice^  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  is  composed  of  the 
Southern  part  of  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  It  contains 
31,700  square  miles,  and  its  population  (as  estimated  in  1826) 
amounted  to  7,160,800  ;  and  in  1851,  to  8,704,472  souls.  The 
greatest  length  of  its  continental  territory  is  316  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  80 ;  it  contains  24,100  square  miles,  or 
about  as  many  as  Ireland^  and  in  5,456,800  inhabitants,  now 
increased  to  6,612,892.  The  island  of  Sicilyy  which  is  nearly 
the  same  size  as  SardiniOy  contains  7,600  square  miles,  and 
1,704,000  inhabitants  now  also  increased  to  2,091,580  ;  its  shape 
is  that  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  greatest  length  from 
£.  to  W.  is  160  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  something  more  than  40. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  22  provinces,  of  which  15  ap- 
pertain to  the  continental  territory,  and  7  to  the  island  of  Sicily ; 
the  names  of  these,  as  well  as  of  their  chief  towns,  and  the  )>opu- 
latlon  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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Provinces. 

Population 

in 

1851. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
Population  in 

1826. 

1851. 

fAintrzo  Ultra  /».      - 

231.747 

Teramo    - 

9,000 

10.000 

Abmzzo  Ultra  IP*.    - 

329»131 

Agtula     - 

13,500 

9.194 

Abruzzo  Gtra  - 

312^99 

Ckiati       - 

12.600 

12,700 

Saamo  or  Moliae 

360,549 

Campobasto 

7,600 

7,700 

Capitanata 

318.415 

Pugffia 

20,700 

25.000 

•• 
10 

7\rra  di  Lavoro 

752,012 

Capua 

8,000 

8.100 

M 

•J  1 

Nifties       - 

822,142 

NapUa     - 

349,300 

450,000 

5* 

Prine^HUo  CUra 

558.809 

Salerno    - 

10,600 

11,000 

Prmcipato  Ultra 

383.414 

AvlUno   - 

13,500 

13,500 

r   • 

Terra  di  Bart   . 

497,432 

Bari 

15,000 

21.500 

Terra  di  Otranio 

409.000 

Leee§ 

14,000 

14.200 

BaHUeata 

501,222 

Potenxa    - 

8.800 

8.900 

Calabria  Citra  - 

435,811 

Coaenxa    - 

8,300 

8,000 

Calabria  Ultra  />.      - 

319.662 

Reggio     - 

16,000 

7,300 

.  Calabria  Ultra  Xl*.    - 

381.147 

Catanzaro  - 
Meaina    - 

11.000 
60,000 

11,464 

6,612,892 

fM*,nna     -        -       - 

349.484 

•• 

Catania     - 

379.991 

Catania    - 

45.000 

>• 

Nolo 

237,814 

Syraeute  • 

13,800 

M  (  CaltoMUietta 

180,791 

Caltaniitetta     - 

17,000 

Girgenti    .        -        . 

245,975 

Girgeati  - 

18,000 

^^M 

TYMHrni    -        •        . 

182.809 

Trapani   - 

24,000 

y  Palermo    -        -        - 

514,717 

Palermo  - 

168.000 

2,091.580 

39.  The  government  of  Sicilt/  is  an  hereditary  monarchy:  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  hut  his  pre- 
rogative,  which  was  formerly  unlimited,  has  been  of  late  years 
somewhat  restricted.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Roman 
Catholics.  The  only  important  exception  is  formed  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Albanians^  who  in  the  loth  century  emigrated 
from  their  own  country,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Tur&y  and 
settled  in  many  of  the  small  towns  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  :  they  adhere  in  general  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  live  in  great  poverty,  and  are  even  more  backward 
than  the  other  Italians  in  the  various  arts  of  life.— Inhere  are  four 
universities  in  the  kingdom,  viz.,  at  Naples,  Salerno,  Palermo^ 
and  Catania,  but  they  enjov  only  a  slender  celebrity,  though 
that  of  Naples  is  said  to  be  attended  by  about  800  students. 
There  are  28  archiepiscopal  sees. 

40*  The  city  of  Naples  is  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom ;  its 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  being 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  the  margin  of  a 

rcious  and  beautiful  bay.     It  spreads  its  population  along  the 
re,  and  covers  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences  with 
its  villas  and  gardens.    On  tne  Western  side  of  the  bay  are  the 
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delightful  shores  o{  Pozxuoli'f  on  the  East,  towers  the  Volcano  of 
Vesuvius^  with  its  luxuriant  sides  and  smoking  summit ;  in  the 
centre  stands  the  city,  with  its  palaces,  churcnes,  and  gardens, 
rising  gradually  one  above  the  other :  these,  with  the  verdant 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bav,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  form 
altogether  an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage  or  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery.  The  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit,  but 
twice  this  including  all  its  suburbs :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
defended  by  a  number  of  towers,  and  three  large  castles;  but  its 
fortifications  are  not  adapted  to  resist  an  army.  The  splendour 
of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  consists  more  in  the 
richness  of  their  paintings,  marbles,  and  other  decorations,  than 
in  the  elegance  or  their  architecture.  The  cathedral  church  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice,  supported  by  more  than  100  columns 
of  granite,  belonging  originally  to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  upon,  or 
near,  the  site  of  which  it  has  been  built.  In  the  subterranean 
chapel  is  deposited  the  body  of  St.  Januarius,  the  patron  of 
Naples^  and  its  preserver  from  the  desolations  of  the  terrible 
Vesuviui ;  it  contains,  amongst  other  wonders,  the  pretended  blood 
of  the  saint,  carefully  kept  in  two  vials,  which,  on  the  day  of  his  fes- 
tival it  is  said,  liquefies  of  it.'^elf.  The  Lazzaroni  are  apart  of  the 
populace,  without  either  dwellings  or  regular  occupation,  who  work 
only  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  nature ;  they  may  be  said  to 
spend  their  life  in  the  streets,  lying  in  the  shade,  or  sauntering  about 
during  the  day,  and  sleeping  at  night  under  a  portico,  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  on  the  steps  of  a  church :  their  number  is  estimated  at  nearly 
40,000.  A  large  tract  of  country,  extending  both  to  the  N.  and 
S.  of  the  metropolis,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Campagna  Felice^ 
from  the  happiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  lavish  hand  with  which 
nature  there  pours  forth  all  her  treasures. 

41.  About  nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Naples  is  the  volcano  of 
Vemmits^^  which  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the  Chdf  of  Naples 
to  the  height  of  8,960  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
onl^  active  volcano  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  principal  ele- 
vation is  conical,  and  composed  of  scoriae  and  lava.  The  crater 
is  above  1 ,500  feet  in  diameter,  and  600  in  depth .  Mount  Somma, 
of  less  elevation,  but  connected  with  Vesuvius,  and  about  eight 
miles  distant,  is  precipitous,  and  formed  principally  of  porphyry. 
The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  has  been  torn  by  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions, and  is  strewed  with  its  own  fragments ;  the  part  next 
in  the  descent  is  mixed  with  dried  lava,  extending  in  wide  black 
lines  over  its  surface ;  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  volcano,  as  if 
danger  were  far  remote,  is  covered  with  villages  and  country  seats, 
with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  vineyards,  and  other  luxuriant  produc- 
tions, all  displaying  the  great  fertility  given  by  the  ashes  to  the 
soil.  The  total  number  of  great  eruptions  on  record  is  above  60, 
reckoning  from  the  celebrated  one  of  a.d.  79,  which  proved 
destructive  to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii :  one  of  the  latest, 
though  not  most  formidable,  took  place  in  1819,  and  has  some* 
what  lowered  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  volcanic  matter 
which  covered  Herculaneum  was  begun  to  be  removed  in  the 
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year  1689,  since  which  period  a  prodigious  number  of  ancient 
monuments  of  every  kind  has  been  discovered,  such  as  basilicks, 
temples,  theatres,  paintings,  statues,  furniture,  utensils,  Ac. :  whole 
streets  have  been  cleared,  and  are  found  to  be  paved  and  flagged 
on  both  sides.  The  relics  are  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation, 
and  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  arts.  The  statues,  vases,  tripods,  and  lamps,  are 
often  of  the  finest  workmanship,  being  much  superior  to  the  pic* 
tures.  But  the  relics,  which  have  lately  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  are  the  Manuscripts;  they  are  chiefly  in  Greek,  but 
partly  also  in  Latin,  and  are  nearly  2,000  in  number :  several  of 
them  have  been  unrolled,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  is 
illegible.  Pompeii  has  been  likewise  opened ;  it  had  been  almost 
forgotten  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  about  one*fourth  of  the  town  is  now  cleared.  The 
streets  are  paved,  but  narrow ;  the  houses  small ;  some  have  two 
stories,  but  most  of  them  only  one  :  and,  on  the  whole,  Pompeii 
has,  in  many  respects,  a  strong  resemblance  to  modern  Italian 
towns.  Salemoy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Citra^ 
and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  lies 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Naples  ^  it  possesses  a  good 
harbour :  its  streets  are  paved  with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  It  con- 
tains an  obscure  universitv,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medical 
school,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Arabians  and  Saracens,  Oaeta^ 
another  convenient  port,  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  metropolis,  upon 
the  confines  of  the  Papal  Territory ;  it  is  by  no  means  large, 
but  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  as  regularly  as  the  ancient  wall 
would  permit.  On  the  South  Eastern  coast  of  Itakf,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  great  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  stands  TarantOf 
or  Tarento,  as  it  is  aldo  called,  possessing  several  advantages  as  a 
maritime  position :  it  has  a  castle  of  some  strength  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  harbour,  and  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  town  of  but  little  interest,  either  as  a  com- 
mercial or  military  station^  though  it  filled  such  a  conspicuous 
place  in  ancient  history. 

42.  Crossing  the  Strait  (or  Faro)  of  Messina  into  Sicil^j  we 
find  the  city  of  Messina^  the  most  important  place  in  the  island 
afler  Palermo.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Sicily f  and  is  esteemed 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  Mediterranean :  the  city  itself  is  well 
defended,  and  is  considered  stronger  than  any  other  in  the  island. 
Messina  has  been  remarkable  for  its  misfortunes :  the  most  recent 
and  calamitous  were,  the  plague  of  1743,  which  carried  off,  in  a 
few  months,  86,000  of  the  inhabitants :  and  an  earthquake,  which 
took  place  40  years  afterwards,  and  levelled  one  half  of  the  city 
with  the  ground.  To  the  S.  of  Messina^  about  the  middle  of  tho 
Eastern  side  of  the  island,  stands  Catania^  remarkable  for  having 
been  visited  by  several  tremendous  earthquakes :  one  of  these,  in 
1608,  completely  laid  it  in  ruins,  and  destroyed  18,000  people. 
It  has  revived,  however,  with  great  splendour,  and  has  much 
more  the  features  of  a  metropolis  than  Palermo :  most  of  the 
edifices  have  an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
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the  island)  and  the  town  has  a  title  to  rank  among  the  elee;ant 
cities  o£JEurope*    Its  university  is  celebrated  through  the  whole 
island,  and  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  noted  for  their  supe- 
riority in  politeness  of  manners  over  the  other  Sicilians,    There 
are  many  religious  edifices  in  Catania :  one  of  these  is  remark- 
able as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  successors  of  the  Knights  of 
MaUa^  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Crescent.    The  volcano  of  JEtna^  or 
OibeUo  as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  Arabic  word  Gebel,  signifying 
a  mountain^  is  about  15  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Catania.     The 
circumference  of  its  base  is  upwards  of  00  miles ;  and  thence  it 
rises,  like  a  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  10,940  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  crater  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  an   inverted  cone*    The  mountain 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  different  climates  throughout  the 
globe ;  presentmg  at  once  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  produce*     It  is  accordingly  divided  into  three 
distinct  zonesi  or  regions,  known  by  the  names  of  the  cultivated 
region,  the  woody  region,  and  the  desert  region :  in  the  first  of 
these,  pasture,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  fruit  trees  of  nearly 
every  description,  are  extremely  abundant ;  here  are  said  to  be 
no  less  than  77  towns  and  villages,  numerous  monasteries,  and  a 
population  of  120,000  souls*    In  succeeding  to  the  woodv  or 
temperate  region,  the  scene  changes ;  instead  of  suffocating  heat, 
the  air  has  a  genial  freshness  \  the  surface  and  soil  present  great 
inequalities,  and  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees,  which  dimi- 
nish in  size  towards  the  upper  zone.     In  this  last,  vegetation 
entirely  disappears,  and  the  surface  is  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow 
and  ice.    The  summit  presents  a  prospect  of  unrivalled  beauty 
and  grandeur,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  land  and  sea :  in  a 
clear  day,  Etna  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  ValettOj  the  capital 
o{  Malta f  a  distance  of  112  miles*    The  number  of  eruptions  on 
record,  to  which  this  volcano  has  been  subject,  is  said  to  amount 
to  81 ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  10  are  supposed  to  have  issued 
from  the  highest  crater,  the  others  having  torn  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.    St^a^tise  has  lost  all  its  ancient  magni- 
ficence and  splendour ;  but  still  possesses  an  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful harbour,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden, 
and  of   containing  a  numerous  fleet.      At    present  the    oalv 
inhabited  part  is  die  island  formerly  called  Ortygia,  with  a  small 
portion  of  Acradina :  it  is  walled,  and  entered  by  drawbridges. 
The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva.    The  catacombs 
still  exist,  and  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  8if9*acuse :  they  are 
only  seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  but  their  extent  is  such  that  they 
form  a  kind  of  subterranean  city,  with  a  number  of  narrow 
streete,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  mile  long.    The  speaking 
grotto,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  the  Ear  of  Dlonysius, 
is  a  cave  170  feet  long,  60  high,  and  about  30  wide,  with  so 
strong  an  echo,  that  the  slightest  noise  made  in  it  is  heard  in  the 
small  chamber  near  the  entrance,  in  which  Dionysius  is  said  to 
have  listened  to  the  conversation  of  his  prisoners.    The  fountain 
of  Arethusa  has  lost  nearly  all  its  poetry,  being  now  the  resort  of 
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the  laundresses  of  Syracuse,  Paienno,  the  capital  of  Sicily  and 
the  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  stands  on  tlie  Northern  coast  of  the 
island,  towards  its  W.  extremity :  it  is  situated  on  the  Western 
shore  of  a  bay,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  garden,  filled  with  truit  trees  and  watered  by 
rivulets.  The  form  of  the  city  is  nearly  circular :  it  is  fortified, 
though  in  a  weak  manner,  towards  the  sea ;  but  on  the  land  side 
it  is  altogether  open.  Tlie  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Sicily,  There  are  some  catacombs  in 
the  eitjTy  celebrated  for  the  singular  property  of  converting  into 
mummies  the  bodies  which  are  placed  in  them,  and  which  are 
therefore  arranged  in  attitudes  as  whimsical  as  they  are  diigusting. 
Palermo  is  likewise  celebrated  for  a  splendid  festival,  which  is 
annually  held  in  honour  of  St.  Rosalia;  its  population  numbers 
about  180,000.  The  armv  of  Naples  on  a  war  footing  would  con- 
sist of  above  O^OOO  artillery  aua  engineers,  10,000  life  guards, 
50,000  infantry  of  the  line,  15,000  chasseurs,  10,000  Swiss,  and 
IO9OOO  cavaliy,  in  all  above  100,000  men ;  but  in  peace  of  not 
more  than  half  that  number.  The  navy  is  formed  01  2  vessels  of 
the  line,  5  frigates,  2  corvettes,  5  brigs,  12  steam  frigates,  and 
other  smaller  vessels. 

48.  Thb  Maltese  Islands  lie  about  45  miles  from  the  Southern 
shoreof  Sicily^  and  150  to  the  £.  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Bon :  they  are  nearly  due  North  from  LebuUiy 
the  ancient  Leptis  Magna,  the  distance  between  them  being  190 
miles.  They  are  composed  of  the  three  islands  Malta,  Oozo,  and 
CominOy  of  which  the  first  is  bv  far  the  largest :  their  superficial 
extent  is  about  120  miles,  and  their  estimated  population  about 
120,000  souls,  of  whom  above  100,000  are  in  Malta  alone,  which 
is  thus  one  of  the  most  populous  spots  in  the  globe.  Malta  was 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This 
order,  founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  originally 
a  charitable  institution,  but  its  members,  called  Hospitalers,  became 
military,  and  took  the  title  of  Knights  shortly  afterwards.  On  the 
final  loss  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  they  retired  to  Acre, 
which  thev  defended  valiantly  against  the  Turks.  They  subse- 
quently followed  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  in  1310  took  Rhodes, 
but  200  years  afterwards,  this  latter  island  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  into  Candia,  and  thence 
into  Sicily.  In  the  year  1 530,  the  emperor  Charles  6th  gave  them 
the  island  of  Malta,  that  they  mi^ht  defend  his  valuable  possession, 
Sidh/f  against  the  Turks.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  pro- 
dncing  little  else  than  fruit  and  seeds ;  it  was  likewise  without  anv 
means  of  defence,  and  the  knights  therefore  fortified  it  with  much 
labour  and  address.  Having  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  enterprise  and  valour,  Solyman,  at  that  time  Sultan,  deter- 
mined in  1564  to  extirpate  them.  His  first  attempt  on  the  island 
having  failed,  he  afterwards  sent  an  army  of  30,000  men  against  it, 
provided  with  artillery  and  all  the  requisites  for  a  grand  attack. 
Ilie  siege  that  ensued  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  animated 
descriptions)  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  obstinate  on  record ) 
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but  the  ThirkSf  after  losing  four  months  in  reiterated  attackst  and 
sacrificing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  were  obliged  to  re-embark, 
and  from  that  time  forbore  from  all  farther  attempts  uiK>n  MaUa. 
The  Knights  continued  long  afterwards  to  bear  a  part  m  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  various  31e£ten'anean  powers  against  the  7\irk$f 
but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  their  history  till  1798.  In 
that  year,  uie  French  expedition  to  Egypi^  under  the  command  of 
Buonaparte,  suddenly  appeared  before  Malta^  and  summoned  it 
to  surrender  :  after  a  short  delay,  the  Knights  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  Malta  received  a  French  garrison.  The  naval 
superiority  of  the  British  soon  enabled  them  to  blockade  the 
island ;  but  the  works  being  too  strong  for  attack,  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  year  1800,  when  being  pressed  bj 
famine,  it  surrendered.  Since  this  period  it  has  contmued  in  our 
possession,  having  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1814.  The  Mauese,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  their  ancient  rights  and  usages,  amongst  othersy 
uiat  of  electing  their  own  magistrates :  the  civil  and  military  gover* 
nors  are  both  British,  In  no  fortress  in  Europe  are  the  dances 
more  imposing :  admiration  is  excited  in  Oibraltar  by  the  work  of 
nature,  in  MaUoj  by  the  labours  of  art.  The  coast  of  Malta  is  in 
general  steep  and  rugged,  the  only  good  harbours  being  those  of 
Marza  and  Marza  Murtet :  these  are  seiwrated  by  a  peninsula  on 
which  stands  Valettaf  the  chief  town,  built  in  1606  by  the  knights 
of  St  John,  and  called  after  a  celebrated  grand  master  of  the 
order ;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at  60,000  souls. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DACIA,   MGSSIA,   THRACIA,   AND   MACEDONIA. 


DACIA. 

1.  Dacia  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Euxine  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  the  Danaster  Dniestr,  and  on  the  W.  by 
an  imaginary  line,  commencing  near  the  source  of  this  river,  and 
terminating  on  the  Danube,  a  few  milea  to  the  East  of  Belgrade, 
To  the  S.  it  bordered  on  Moesia,  to  the  N.  on  Sarmatia  Europaea, 
and  to  the  E.  on  the  territory  of  the  Jazv^es  Metanastae,  who  sepa- 
rated it  from  Pannonia  and  Germany.  It  included  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Banatf  the  whole  of  Walachia  and  Transylvania^  Moldavia^ 
Bessarahioj  and  the  Southern  part  of  Oalicia;  in  all,  87,0OO 
square  miles.    The  inhabitants  were  called  Daci^,  or  Getee',  the 

»  Virgf,  Oeorg,  II.  497.     ffor,  Carm,  I.  xxxv.  9.    W.  HI.  yi.  14. 
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former  name  being  more  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  the  latter 
to  the  Greeks ;  the  Getae  were,  however,  considered  by  some  as 
dwelling  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  Daci  as 
cantoned  to  the  West  of  them,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Danube. 

2.  The  Daci,  who  were  Thracians,  dwelled  originally  between 
Mount  H»mns  and  the  Danube ;  but  they  were  driven  beyond 
the  river,  by  the  victories  of  Philip,  and  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  new  territory,  which  they  acquired  here  from  the 
Scythians,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  increased  rapidly,  till  it 
extended  at  length  from  tne  Danaster  to  Pannonia ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  had  their  power  at  one  time  risen,  that  they  wei-e 
encourajged,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scordisci,  to  attack  the 
Taurisci  and  Boii,  whom  they  subdued,  reducing  the  territory  of 
the  latter  td  a  mere  desert.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  they 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  own  possessions  by  the  incursions  of  their 
neighbours  the  Bastamse' :  this  tract  of  country,  situated  between 
the  Dniestr  and  Pruth,  obtained,  from  its  being  uninhabited,  the 
name  G^tarum  Solitude.  At  a  subsequent  period,  they  were  also 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pannonia  and  the  Tibiscus,  by 
the  Jazyges^  Metanastae,  and  their  territory  was  then  included  in 
the  limits  assigned  to  it  above.  The  growing  power  of  the  Daci, 
and  their  incessant  attacks  upon  the  forts,  with  which  Augustus 
had  lined  the  shores  of  the  Danube',  drew  upon  them  the  jealousy 
and  vengeance  of  the  Romans ;  they  were,  at  length,  attacked  and 
conquered  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  in  order  to  secure  his  new 
province,  sent  colonies  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world, 
constructed  roads  in  it,  and  fortified  its  Western  frontier.  The 
Daci  were  actual  or  nominal  subjects  of  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Aorelian,  who  felt  himself  unable  to  defend  this  extended  frontier, 
and  established  a  new  province,  Dacia  Aureliana  in  M oesia,  and 
accordingly  contracted  his  empire  within  narrower  limits.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes :  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince were  the  Anarti,  Predavensii,  Beiphi,  Teurisci,  Rhatacensii, 
Bnrridensii,  Cistoboci,  Caucoensii,  and  Cotensii ;  in  the  Southern 
part  were  the  Albocensii,  Saldensii,  Potulatensii,  Ciagisi,  Sensii, 
and  Piephigi.  The  Peucini,  a  branch  of  the  Bastarnse,  dwelled 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  received  their  name  from 
the  island  Pence*  Pitzina^  formed  by  two  arms  of  that  river,  and 
so  called  from  the  number  of  pifie'trees  which  grew  there. 

3.  Carpates  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  are  the  continuation 
of  Asciburgius  Mons,  already  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  Germany,  and  enter  Dacia  near  the  sources  of  the  Danaster  and 
Tibiscus ;  from  them  all  the  rivers  which  water  the  province  and 
flow  into  the  Danube,  take  their  rise :  the  Southern  part  was  called 
Alpes  Bastamicse.  Cogseonus  Mons,  reckoned  sacred  by  the 
Getas,  and  giving  rise  to  a  cognominal  river,  was  probably  the 
Southern  extremity  of  the  Bastarnic  Alps,  now  called  Kaszom; 


9  Ovid.  7WW.  II.  198.       *  Ovid.  THtt  II.  191.        ^  Hor,  Sat,  II.  vi.  53. 
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the  Serrorum  Montes,  separating  the  modern  proTinces  of  Tranr 
ftyltania  and  Wcdachiaj  were  a  continuation  of  them  to  the 
Westward,  crossing  the  Danube  near  Orsovaf  and  forming  The 
Cataract  (  The  Narrows)  in  that  river,  wfaei^e  its  name,  Danubius, 
is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  that  of  Ister.^ 

4.  The  Tibiscus,  or  Pathissus,  Theiss^  is  the  longest  tribatary 
of  the  Danube ;  it  rises  in  a  semicircular  plateau  among  the  Bas- 
tarnic  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  Westerly,  and  afterwards  Southerly 
course,  through  the  country  of  the  Jazyges  MetanasUs,  into  the 
Danube  near  Belgrade ;  its  len^h  is  670  miles :  before  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Danube,  it  receives  the  Brodrog^  an  important 
affluent  from  the  N.,  which  originates  from  several  sources  in 
proximity  to  those  of  the  Vistula  and  Dniester  \  the  Marisus,  or 
Marisia,  MaroSy  a  considerable  river,  which  rises  not  far  from  it 
in  the  Bastamic  Alps ;  the  Grissia,  or  Qerasus,  Feher  Koros^  is 
likewise  one  of  its  tributaries;  besides  these,  it  receives  the  JZier- 
nad  from  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Sarmatian  mountains.  The 
Aluta,  or  Tiarantus,  AU^  rises  in  the  Bastamic  Alps,  and  enters 
the  Danube  opposite  NihopoL  The  Porata  Pruth^  called  by  the 
Oreeks  Pyretnus  and  Hierasus,  rises  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Bastamic  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  southerly  course  into  the 
Danube,  near  Qalatz ;  it  is  480  miles  long ;  its  principal  affluent 
is  the  Balaifij  which  flows  through  a  low  marshy  district.  The 
Tyras',  called  in  a  later  age  Danaster  Dniestr^  rises  in  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains^  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  715  miles,  enters 
the  Black  Sea  near  Odessa.  This  river  has  no  affluents  of  impor- 
tance on  the  right  bank,  but  in  its  middle  course  approaches  within 
18  miles  of  the  Pruth\  its  principal  affluents  on  the  left  are  the 
Sered  and  Podhorce;  its  mouth  forms  an  extensive  lagune :  upon 
its  banks  dwelled  the  Tyritae  or  TyragitSB,  who  are  thought  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  latter  appellation,  having  entered 
into  relationship  with  the  Oetae. 

6.  Besides  these,  the  Danube  receives  the  Arams  Sereth^  near 
OalatZf  which  rises  in  the  Northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians^ 
and  flows  through  a  narrow  valley  in  a  S.  E.  direction  for  d50 
miles;  its  affluents  are  the  BistriZf  Sutchava,  Moldava,  and 
TatroSf  from  the  right,  and  the  Birlat^  from  the  left,  which  rises 
in  a  spur  from  the  Carpathians,  which  divides  the  Bereth  from 
the  Pruth'f  the  Naparas  Jalomnitza,  opposite  Hirsova\  the 
Ardeiscus,  or  Ordessus,  Argis,  to  the  £.  of  Rustchuk ;  the  Rhabon 
8chyl,  opposite  Bahova,  and  the  Apo  Nera,  at  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  province. — ^The  famous  bridge  of  Trajan,  which  he 
built  over  the  Danube  for  completing  his  conquest  of  the  Daci,  is 
now  in  ruins  near  8everin,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Walachia ; 
it  was  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  foundation^  sixty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  distant  from  each  other.  It  was  about  8^400  English 
feet  long,  and  was  defended  on  each  side  by  a  fortress ;  that  on 
the  East  being  called  Pontes  Severing  and  that  on  the  West  Theo- 
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dora  Oladova.  It  was  destroyed  by  his  successor  Hadrian,  out 
of  envy,  under  the  pretext  that  it  favoured  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians.* 

6.  Zernes  Tckemelzj  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  was  not  far  from  the  Pons  Trajani.  To  the  N.  of 
It  were^  Tibiscus  CavaraUy  and  Sarmizegethusa  Varhely:  the 
latter  city  was  situated  near  Sargetia  the  StreJdj  a  tributary  of 
the  Marisus,  and  was  the  old  capital  of  the  province;  a  dignity 
which  it  maintained  after  its  subjection  by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a 
Roman  colony,  with  the  epithet'  Ulpia  Trajana.  Beyond  these, 
to  the  Northward,  were  Cedonia  Hermanstadt ;  the  colonies  Apu- 
mm  Carlsburaj  and  Patavissa  Tovisy  both  on  the  river  Marisus ; 
Salinee  Thordaj  one  of  the  most  productive  salt-mines  in  Tran* 
syhania ;  Napoca  VaUumt,  and  Porolissus  BUtritz :  the  two  last 
were  Roman  colonies. 

7.  Besides  these,  we  meet  with  Dierna  Alt  Orgovaj  near 
Trajan's  Bridge ;  Bersovia,  on  the  Bet'zava ;  Singidava  Deva ; 
Utidava  Udvarhcdy ;  Marcodava  Maros  Vasarkeli/y  and  Ruc- 
coninm  Regen.  Ardeiscus  was  at  Kurta  AryUch^  near  the  source 
of  the  Ardeiscus;  PrsBtorium  at  Rimniky  on  the  Aluta\  Pons 
Alittas,  at  SlatinOj  on  the  same  river,  and  Castra  Nova  at  Craiova. 
In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province  were  Paloda  Birlat ;  Her- 
raonactis  Akettnan -,  Tyras  Palanka,  called  formerly  Ophiusa, 
a  Milesian  colony,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras ;  lassii  Jassy ; 
Petrodava  Piaira ;  Susidava  Soutcliava,  and  Netindava  Sniatyn. 


M(ESIA. 


8.  Moesia,  called  also  Mysia '®  (with  the  epithet  Europaea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mysia  of  Asia  Minor),  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  W.  by  Drinus  the  Drin ;  on  the 
S.  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  known  under  the  various  names 
of  Scardns,  Orbelus,  Scomius,  and  Haemus ;  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Euxine  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  touched  on  Dacia,  to  the  W.  on 
Illyricum,  and  to  the  S.  on  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It  corre- 
sponded generally  with  the  modern  provinces  of  Servia  and 
Bulgariay  and  contained  41,600  square  miles.  It  formed  origi- 
nally a  portion  of  the  great  district  of  Thrace,  and  is  said  to 
have  first  obtained  the  name  of  Moesia  on  its  subjugation  by  the 
Romans^  under  M.  Crassus.  This  latter  appellation  was  probably 
used  originally  as  a  collective  one  for  all  the  Thracian  tribes 
between  the  Haemus  and  Danube,  and  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  heathens  to  have  been  communicated  by  them  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  there  seems  better  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Asiatic  Mysi  were  the  ancestors  of  the 


'  The  longest  bridge  now  existing  la  Europe  is  said  to  be  the  Pont  de  Saint 
Btprit,  built  in  the  12th  centnry  across  the  Rhonej  between  Montelimart  and 
Orange \  its  length  is  3,1  !^7  feet:  that  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames ^  is 
2,890  feet. 
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European  Mysi,  or  at  all  events  that  they  did  not  pass  over  fToni 
Europe  into  Asia.  The  name  of  Moesia  was  not  applied  in  its 
full  extent  to  the  European  province  till  the  time  of  Augustas, 
who  included  within  its  limits  the  possessions  of  the  Dardani  and 
Triballi.  It  was,  in  a  later  age,  divided  by  the  little  river  Cebrus 
Zibritzoy  into  Superior  and  Inferior,  so  called  with  respect  to  the 
Danube ;  the  former  touching  on  Illyricum  and  Macedonia,  the 
latter  on  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 

0.  This  partition  of  Moesia  lasted  till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  who 
formed  within  it  his  province  of  Dacia,  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  the 
Danube  from  The  Cataract  to  Utus  the  Vid^  on  the  E.by  the  latter 
river,  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Margus  Morava^  as  far  as  Horrea  Mar^  Morava 
Hissar.  In  a  later  age  this  arrangement  was  asam  altered. 
McBsia  Superior  was  divided  into  Moesia  Prima,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Viminacium,  and  into  Dardania,  with  its  capital  Scupi : 
Aurelian's  Dacia  was  also  divided  into  Ripensis,  nearer  the 
Danube,  and  into  Mediterranea,  towards  the  hills ;  the  capital 
of  the  former  was  Ratiaria,  of  the  latter  Sardica.  These  four 
provinces  and  that  of  Praevalitana  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
constituted,  in  addition  to  Macedonia  and  the  whole  of  Greece, 
the  Illyricum  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

10.  The  range  of  mountains,  which  formed  the  Southern  boun- 
dary of  Moesia,  was  the  continuation  of  that  chain  already  de- 
scribed as  striking  o£P  from  the  Alps,  and  intersecting  the  whole 
of  Illyricum.  It  entered  the  province  at  Scodrus,  or  Scardus, 
Mount  Rachka  and  Tchar  Dagh,  shortly  after  which  it  assumed 
the  names  Orbelus  Oliubotiuy  and  Scombrus,  or  Scomius,  OhiuS" 
tendil;  hence  to  the  Eastward  it  was  called  Heemus  Balkan^  a 
name  still  preserved  in  Emineh  Daah,  and  in  Cape  Emineh^  its 
termination  on  the  Black  Sea^  which  promontory  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Hsemi  Extrema.  The  Haemus  "  was  erroneouslj^ 
said  to  be  so  lofty,  that  from  its  summit  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
the  Adriatic  and  Euxine,  could  be  at  once  seen ;  it  was  fabled  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  Thracian  king  Haemus,  who  was 
changed  into  a  mountain  for  aspiring  to  divine  honours.  It  is 
from  this  range  of  mouptains  tnat  all  the  rivers  of  Moesia  take 
their  rise,  flowing  thence  into  the  Danube. 

11«  MoBsiA  Superior  comprehended /Serbia,  the  Eastern  part 
oi  Bulgaria^  and  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Bosnia^  and  contained 
21,200  square  miles.  The  longest  river  in  the  whole  of  Moesia 
was  the  Brongus,  or  Margus,  as  it  was  also  called,  3f(?rat>a,  which 
rises  in  Scomius  Mons,  and  after  being  increased  by  the  waters 
of  the  Angrus  or  Servian  Morava,  after  a  course  of  115  miles 
from  their  confluence,  through  a  well-wooded  and  fertile  country, 
joins  the  Danube  near  Semendria.  It  has  numerous  afiBiients, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Ibar.  Besides  this  we  may  notice 
the  Timacus  Timok,  about  which  dwelled  the  Timachi  i  the  Almus 
Lorn,  and  the  Cebrus,  or  Ciabrus,  Zibritza,  already  mentioned 


>'  Hor.  Carm.  I.  zU.  6.     Virff.  Georg,  II.  488.    CaUim,  Hymn,  in  JDian,  114. 
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88  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  Amongst  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Moesia  Superior  were  the  MoBsi^  or  Mysi,  a  particular 
tribe  8o  called^  dwelling  between  the  rivers  Drinns  and  Brongus ; 
the  Merdi  were  cantoned  about  the  sources  of  the  latter  river,  and 
fiirther  S.  were  the  Treres,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  the 
conntiT  round  Troy,  after  its  destruction.  Dardania  compre* 
bended  at  one  time  the  whole  Southern  part  of  the  province,  and 
extended  into  Macedonia  from  the  Drilo  to  the  Strymon,  as  well 
as  into  Moesia  Inferior,  but  it  was  afterwards  much  reduced  in 
extent :  the  Dardani,  pretended  by  some  authors  to  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Trojan  Dardani,  are  said  to  have  been  a 
savage  race,  living  in  caves,  but  possessing  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  music '^ 

12.  The  principal  places  in  Mcesia  Superior  along  the  Danube, 
were  Singidnnum  Bel^radey  at  its  confluence  witn  the  Save; 
Tricornium  Mitapek^  gi'^in^  name  to  the  Tricomesii;  Vinceia 
Semendria;  Viminacium  JELostellacMy  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  city 
of  some  consequence;  Bononia  Widm;  Ratiaria  ^rcer  Palankaj 
a  strong  Roman  post ;  and  Cebrum  Zibrou  Palanka.  In  the  into- 
rior  of  the  province  were  Horrea  Margi,  or  Oromagus,  Morava 
Hiuavy  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus ;  and  Naisstts  Nissoj  the 
birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  an  important  and  flourishing 
city,  destroyed,  like  most  of  the  other  cities  in  Mcesia  und  Dacia, 
by  Attila. 

13.  McBsiA  Infbbior  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  JBul^ 
garia,  and^  contained  20,400  square  miles.  Its  principal  rivers 
were  the  Cius,  called  also  Oscius  and  CEscus,  IskeTf  which  has  a 
course  of  above  150  miles ;  the  Utus,  or  Artanes,  Vid;  the  Noes, 
or  Osmus,  Osma;  the  latrus,  or  Athrys,  lantra;  the  Tibisus 
Cara  Lom^  of  which  the  Lyginus,  where  Alexander  defeated  the 
Triballi,  was  perhaps  a  tributary ;  the  Auras,  or  Lyras,  Taban ; 
and  the  Atlas  Tchemavada :  all  of  these  rise  in  the  Haemus,  and 
flow  Northwards  into  the  Danube.  In  the  South  Eastern  comer 
of  the  province  were  the  two  rivers  Potami  Pravadh  and  Panysus 
Camtehij  which  run  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  former  at  Varnaf 
and  the  latter  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  it.  The  Triballi  were  once 
the  most  powerful  people  of  Moesia,  and  indeed  of  all  Thrace ; 
their  dominions,  extending  from  the  Margus  to  the  (Escus,  and  at 
one  time  considerably  to  the  Eastward  of  the  latter  river,  were 
subsequently  much  circumscribed  in  their  extent,  and  confined  to 
the  North  Western  portion  of  Moesia  Superior.  To  the  £.  of  the 
Triballi  were  the  Crobyzi,  extending  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the 
Enxine ;  and  to  the  N .  of  the  latter  people,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Danube,  were  some  Scythian  Troglodytse,  whose  territory, 
when  they  conquered  it,  the  Romans  called  Scytjiia  Parva,  or 
Pontus". 

14.  Besides  these  tribes,  we  find  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
province,  the  Tilataei ;  the  Serdi  round  Serdica ;  the  Uentlieletce, 
reaching  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  ;  the  Hybr lanes,  extend- 

«»  Strab.  VII.  p.  316.  »»  Ovid.  Tritt  V.  x.  1. 
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iDg  from  the  Hebras  to  the  Utus ;  the  Dasaretii ;  Deminsii ;  and 
Piarensii :  in  the  Eastern  part  were  the  Obulensii  and  CEtensii. 

16.  Descending  the  Danube,  we  meet  with  the  cities  AugustBy 
or  Regianum,  Sahova ;  and  (Escus  Igiki^  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Tribalji,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominai  river:  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  latter,  Constantine  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  tlie  Dannbe, 
during  his  campaign  against  the  Cloths.  £:)wer  down  the  river 
stood^icopolis  ad  Istrum  NihopoU  built  by  Trajan,  in  memory 
of  his  defeating  the' Daci,  and  remarkable  for  the  victory  gained 
there  in  modern  times,  by  Bajazet,  over  the  Christian  army; 
Prista,  or  Sexantaprista,  Mustckuk;  Durostorum  SUistriOf  the 
birth-place  of  the  general  JBtius,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  m  Moesia.  Farther  Eastward,  on  the  Danube^  were  Axio- 
polls  Rasaova;  Carsum  Hirsova\  Trosmi^^  Matching  a  Roman 
post  of  some  consequence ;  Noviodunum  lasaatchij  near  which 
Darius  Hystaspis  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river",  when  waging 
war  against  the  Scythians ;  ^^issns  Taultcha,  a  position  Yery 
strong  by  nature;  and  Salsovia  Dounavietzu  Tne  last  men- 
tioned place  received  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  saU  lake 
Halmyris,  now  called  Rcusein,  which  communicated  both  with 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea }  the  town  Halmyris  was  at  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  JBaba  Dagh.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine  were  Ad  Salices  Kara  Kerman ;  Istropolis,  or 
Istria,  Vistiary  a  Milesian  colony,  and  once  a  very  powerful  city ; 
Constiemtiana  Kttstendje ;  Tomi  Tamiswar,  or  Babou,  a  Milesian 
colony,  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  ^etes  there  burying 
the  mangled  remains  of  his  son  Absyrtus^^  and  remarkable  as  the 
place  whither  Ovid  was  banished'^;  and  Calatis  Mangaii,  a 
colony  from  Heraclea  in  Ponto.  Farther  8.  were  the  promon- 
tory Tetrisias,  or  Tiristria,  Calaghriah'y  Cruni,  so  named  from 
its  springs,  called  afterwards  Dionysopolis  Baldchik ;  and  Odes- 
8U8  Vamaf  a  Milesian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  Potami  the 
Pravadi :  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  this  last  was  Marcianopolis 
Pravadiy  which  received  its  name  from  the  sister  of  Trajan.  In 
the  South  Western  extremity  of  the  province,  on  a  branch  of  the 
CEscus,  was  its  metropolis  Sardica,  or  Serdica,  SophiOf  the  capi- 
tal of  the  modern  Bulgaria ;  the  road  from  it  to  Philippopoiis 
crossed  the  Hssmus  at  the  famous  defile  AngustisB  Sucoorum, 
now  called  JDemir  Kapi^  or  The  Iron  Oaten 

THRACIA. 

16.  Thracia'%  in  its  extended  sense,  comprehended  the  whole 
country  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danul^,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Euxine  and  Propontis,  on  the  S.  by  the  ^gsean  Sea,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Drinus,  connected  by  the  chain  of 

"  Ovid,  €x  Pont,  IV.  ix.  79.  »  Herod.  IV.  89. 

»«  Ovid,  Trisi.  III.  ix.  3,  et  ieq.  "  Ovid,  $»  Pont.  IV.  xir.  59. 

"  Lucan,  II.  162.     Ovid,  Afet^  VI.  435. 

It  is  more  commonlr  written  Thraca,  or  Thrace,  in  poetrv.    Vira,  JSn.  XIL 
335.     Hor.  Bpist.  1  Ail  3.  f      >r       j  w 
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Mons  Scardus.  This  great  extent  of  country,  goyemed  bj  many 
princes,  was  divided,  on  its  conquest  by  the  Ilomans,  into  MoBsia, 
and  Thrace  properly  so  called.  The  latter  province,  answering 
to  the  modem  district  of  Mumilia  in  its  confined  sense,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Haemus,  on  the  K  by  the  Euxine  and 
Propontis,  on  the  S.  by  the  ^geean  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
river  Nestus  MestOy  though  its  limits  in  this  last  direction  ex- 
tended once  to  the  Strymon;  it  contained  21,100  square  miles. 
At  a  much  later  period,  it  was  subdivided  into  four  districts ; 
Enropa  to  the  South  East,  Rhodope  to  the  South  West,  Thraoia 
to  the  North  West,  and  HsBmimontus  to  the  North  East. 

17.  The  Thracians^'  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name  from 
Tfarax,  the  son  of  Mars,  but  the  later  Greek  writers  regarded  it  as 
originally  derived  from  the  word  Tpaxdaj  denoting  rough  in  their 
language,  and  thought  that  this  country  was  so  named  from  its 
mountainous  nature.  The  appellation,  however,  used  by  the 
Oriental  writers  to  distinguish  Thrace,  has  been  thought  to  show 
that  the  name  of  the  country  was  ori^nally  derived  from  Tiraz, 
or  Thiraz,  the  son  of  Japhet  \  and  this  is  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  man3r  traces  of  his  name  in  this  part  of  Europe,  that  are 
to  be  met  witli  in  the  ancient  writers,  xhns  we  observe  the  river 
Athrys ;  the  river,  bay,  and  haven  of  Athyras ;  the  town  Tiris- 
tasis ;  the  river  Trausus,  and  a  tribe  called  Trausi ;  the  promon- 
tory Tiristria,  and  the  town  Trissae ;  not  to  mention  the  &mous 
tribe  of  tbe  Odrysae,  and  their  deified  king,  Odrysus,  the  founder 
of  their  nation.  The  Thracians  were  a  cruel,  though  brave,  and 
warlike  people'''®,  whence  Mars  was  said  to  have  been  bom  in  their 
country,  and  to  have  resided  amongst  them  ^^ ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  attained  to  a  remarkable  state  of  civilization. 
Tbev  were  probably  an  aboriginal  people ;  there  are  no  accounts 
of  their  migration  to  the  country  to  which  they  communicated 
their  name,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  writers  represent 
them  as  sending  numerous  and  important  colonies  into  several 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  tradition  handed  down 
oy  these  authors,  of  the  people  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  navmg  been  originally  descended  from 
the  European  Thracians,  seems,  however  common,  to  have  been 
an  opinion  arising  from  their  ignorance  of  the  true  plantation  of 
the  world.  Both  nations  seem  to  have  been  desoenaed  from  the 
same  Tiraz,  who  probably  settled  in  the  North  Western  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  whence  his  descendants  afterwards  sent  colonies 
into  Thrace  in  Europe. 

18.  The  lofty  and  snowy  range  of  Rhodope^'  Despoto,  the  birth- 

«  Virff,  JEn.  III.  14.  »  Hor.  Carm.  II.  xvi.  5. 

'*  One  of  the  names  of  Mars,  the  god  of  the  Thracians,  waa  Oovpact  which  has 
an  apparent  affinity  to  Otipact  for  so  the  Seventy  Interpreters  render  Tiraz. 
Hence  Homer  has  been  supposed,  by  some  critics,  to  call  Mars  Oovpoe  'Aoijq  : 
J/.  E.507.     //.  O.  498. 

«  Virp.  Oeorg,  III.  351. 

Theocritns  chisses  it  with  the  highest  sammits  of  the  ancient  world :  MyU  YII. 
77.     So  yirgn  :  Owrg,  I.  332. 
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place  of  Mars,  detaches  itself  from  Scomias  at  its  junction 
with  the  Haemus,  and  winds  through  the  Western  and  Southern 
parts  of  Thrace ;  it  was  fabled  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Khodope,  the  wife  of  the  Thracian  king  Hsemus,  who  was  changed 
into  this  mountain  for  presuming  to  rival  Juno.  The  Hebrns  " 
Maritza  is  the  only  great  river  of  Thrace ;  it  rises  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  mountains  Scomius,  Haemus,  and  Rhodope,  and 
aAer  an  Easterly  and  Southerly  course  of  284  miles,  it  enters  the 
^ga$an  Sea  at  JBuos,  opposite  the  island  Samothrace.  The  Hebros 
is  called  CEagrins,  an  appellation  which  it  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  a  Thracian  kmg  of  that  name,  who  was  the  father  of 
Orpheus  by  Calliope,  or,  as  others  maintain,  from  the  little  river 
OElf^ius,  the  waters  of  which  supply  the  streams  of  the  Hebrns. 
It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  mythologists  represent  the 

Eoet  Orpheus  to  have  played  on  his  lyre  with  such  a  masterly 
and,  that  all  nature  seemed  charmed  and  animated,  even  the  most 
rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savi^e  beasts  of  the  forest  forgot 
their  wildness,  and  the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song. 
Here  also  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  story  of  the  death  of  Eunr- 
dice,  and  here  it  is  said  the  Thracian  women  attacked  him  whilst 
they  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  after  they  had 
torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrns  ^^ 
still  articulating  the  words  ^^  Eurydice !  Eurydice!"  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  stream  into  the  iEgeean  Sea. — The  Nestus  MettOy 
rises  in  the  same  mountain  with  the  Hebrns,  and  after  running 
with  a  South  Easterly  course  of  120  miles,  enters  the  ^gsean  Sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos. 

19.  The  Hebrns  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  several  minor 
rivers.  On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Arzus  or  Assus,  Ur- 
zundjoy  and  the  Harpessus  Arda;  on  its  left  the  Tonzns,  or  Trausus, 
Tanajaf  Burgus  Papaslij  Suemus  Derhend,  Artiscus  8ahdere, 
and  Erigon,  or  Agrianes,  JErkene.  The  Erigon  is  joined  by  the 
Contadesdus,  and  this  a^in  by  the  Teams  Tekedere',  at  the^ 
sources  of  the  last-mentioned  river  Darius,  during  his  Scythian 
expedition,  erected  a  column  with  an  inscription,  setting  forth 
that  they  afibrded  the  purest  water  in  the  world,  and  that  he  was 
the  best  and  most  amiable  of  men  '*• 

20.  The  dominions  of  the  Odrysse'",  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  extended  at  one  time  from  Ab- 
dera  and  the  Nestus,  along  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Ister,  and  reachea  as  far  inland  as  the  source  of  the 
Strymon;  but  they  were  afterwards  very  much  circumscribed, 
being  couflncd  within  a  small  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  He- 
brns, about  Adrianople.  The  Bessi  '^  inhabiting  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Heemus  and  Rhodope,  were  the  most  hardy 
and  unprincipled  of  all  the  Thracian  robbera;  in  their  dominions 
on  Mount  Rhodope  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Bacchus ;  near 

«  Theocr.  Idyl.  VII.  111.     Virg,  ^n.  XII.  331.    Hor.  BpisL  I.  xvi.  13. 

^*  Virg,  Georg,  IV.  523.    See  also  note  11,  mpra. 

»  Herod,  IV.  91.         «  Otid,  Met  VI.  490.  ^  Ovid,  TViMi.  IV.  i.  67. 
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them  were  the  Dii,  probably  allied  to  them,  as  were  also  the 
neighbouring  Satrae  m  Macedonia.  The  Trausi  were  cantoned 
about  the  upper  course  of  the  Trausus ;  they  were  remarkable  for 
the  custom  of  weeping  at  the  birth  of  man,  and  rejoicing  at  his 
death".  On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  were  the  Mypssei, 
ThranipssB,  Thyni,  Cyrmianse,  and  Melinophagi ;  the  ThranipssBy 
as  well  as  the  Thyni,  were  much  dreaded  for  their  nightly  attacks, 
and  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  the  Bithyni, 
were  said  by  the  ancient  historians  to  have  crossed  over  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  given  name  to  the  province  Bithynia.  The  whole 
Eastern  part  of  Thrace,  from  Perinthus  to  Mount  Hsemus,  was 
subsequently  called  Astica  from  the  Astse.  The  Corpilli  were  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pmpontis,  and  the  Dolonci  in  tne  Thracian 
ChersonesuB ;  to  the  W.  of  them  were  the  Apsinthil  and  Pseti. 
The  Cicones'^  inhabited  the  Southern  coast  of  the  province, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  Bistonis  Lake  JBuru;  they 
were  attacked  by  Ulysses  for  having  assisted  Priam  against  the 
Greeks.  The  Bistones*®  were  cantoned  in  the  South  Western 
comer  of  Thrace,  and  from  them  the  whole  country  was  occa* 
sionallv  called  Bistonia'^ 

21.  The  principal  places  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Thrace  were, 
Mesembria'*  Misdvjny  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Megara 
and  Chalcedon ;  Anchialus  Ahioglou;  Aquse  Calidas  JBoui'oas; 
Develtufi  Zagora;  ApolIonia'S  called  afterwards  Sozopolis,  Size- 
boli,  a  Milesian  colony,  sacred  to  Apollo,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  in  tlie  city  80  cubits  high,  which  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
M.  Crassns  on  his  conquering  the  inhabitants ;  and  Salmydessus, 
or  Halmydessus,  Midieh^  on  a  river  of  the  same  name :  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  this  last  was  Bizya  Viza^  the  citadel  of  Tereus,king  of  Thrace, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Astse.  The  whole  coast,  from  Thynias  Cape 
Ainada  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  was  sometimes  called  Sahny- 
dessum  Littus,and  was  exceedingly  dangerous  and  inhospitable". 
At  the  Northern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  or  Channel  of  Con' 
stantinople,  as  it  is  now  called,  were  the  Cyaness'^  Insulse  Pavo' 
roittf,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Syroplegades'^  and  PlanctSB**: 
they  were  fabled  to  have  floated,  and  to  have  crushed  all  vessels 
to  pieces  that  passed  the  straits,  till  Minerva  guided  the  Argo 
through,  and  fixed  them  for  them  for  ever. 

22.  The  communication  between  the  ^gsBan  and  Euxine  Seas 
was  by  the  Hellespontus,  Propontls,  and  Bosporus  Thracius'^. 
The  Hellespontus",  separating  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  in 
Europe,  from  the  district  Dardania  in  Asia,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  so  called  from  Helle,  the  daughter  of  the  Theban  king 
Athamas,  who  was  drowned  there ;  but  it  might  more  probably 


»  Herod.  V.  4.  **  Virg,  Georg.  IV.  520.  ^o  jrwcaii.  VII.  669. 

'1  Apoll.  Argon,  B.  704.     Ovid,  ex  Poni,  II.  ix.  54. 

«  Ovid,  Triet,  J.  ix.  35.  ^  ASsehyL  Prom.  728. 

w  Ovid.  TYiet.  I.  ix.  34.    Juv.  Sat.  XV.  20.     Theoer.  Idyl.  XIIl.  21. 

»  Burip.  Med.  I.     Ovid.  Heroid.  XII.  121.  ^  Apoll.  Argon.  A.  924. 

"  ^eehyU  Pers.  854.  ^  Ovid.  Heroid.  XVIII.  123. 
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have  derived  its  name  from  Elishah,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grand- 
son of  Japhet,  whose  family  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  most  considerable  islands  lying  in  the  sea  between  £aropc 
and  Asia;  hence,  the  prophet  Ezekiel'^  calls  these  islands  tne 
Isles  of  Elishah.     And,  as  the  isles  lying  in  the  sea,  were  thus 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  Elishah,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  sea  itself  was  originally  called  the  Sea  of  Elishah. 
This  conjecture  will  serve  to  account  for  the  epithet  Siinlpiay^ 
itntnensusy  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Hellespont,  as  the  narrow 
channel  whicn  generally  bears  this  name  in  the  ancient  authors, 
was  one  of  the  smallest  seas  with  which  Homer  was  acquainted. 
The  Hellespont  was  famous  for  the  bridge  of  boats  ^'   thrown 
across  it  by  Aerxes,  from  Sestus  to  Abydos,  which  was  no  sooner 
completed  than  it  was  rent  in  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
great  tempest.    When  Xerxes  neard  of  this,  he  was  so  enn^ed, 
that  he  ordered  three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted^'  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  and  executioners  to 
brand  it  with  marks  of  ignominy  ^'.  The  length  of  the  Hellespont, 
from  the  ^gsBan  Sea  to  Callipolis  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis, 
is  83  miles,  and  its  narrowest  breadth  about  seven  (or,  as  some 
say,  eight)  stadia.     Its  modern  name,  Channel  of  the  jDardanelles^ 
was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages,  who  derived  it 
from  the  district  of  Dardania,  but  it  is  rendered  more  familiar  by 
the  two  castles,  called  The  Dardanelles,  built  by  the  emperor 
Mahomet  lY.  a.  d.  1659,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
The  Propontis  ^*  Sea  of  Marmara  was  so  called  from  its  situation 
before  the  Pontus  Euxinus;   its  length  from  Callipolis  on   the 
W.  to  Nicomedia  on  the  E.  is  160  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
being  40  miles ;  it  has  the  Island  of  Marmara  at  its  Western 
extremity,  so  named  from  its  marble  quarries.    The  Bosporus  ^ 
(improperly  written  Bosphorus)  Thracius  Channel  of  Vonstau' 
tinople,  called  also  Bosporus  Mysius  and  Chalcedoniae,  is  16  miles 
long,  and  only  five  stadia  across  in  that  part  where  Darius  con- 
structed his  bridge ;  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
Greek  words  /3ooc  nopo^y  bovis  meatus^  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  an  ox  being  able  to  smim  across  it,  or  from  lo's  passing  it 
when  persecuted  by  Juno.    Darius,  when  advancing  against  the 
Scythians,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Bosporus,  atK)Ut  midway 

*  Chap.  xxTU.  ver.  7. 

*>  Horn. //.  Q.  645. 

Homer  also  calls  it  ir\arvc*E\\ri<nrovroCt  >n  epithet  which  may  bo  accoimted 
for  in  the  same  mamier ;  although  some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  wXari^c  merdj 
refers  to  its  width  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arekiptlaffo,  whilst  others  interpret  it 
as  salL—n.  H.  86.     Od.  O.  82. 

The  author  of  the  poems  attribated  to  Orpheus,  likewise  makes  use  of  the 
epithet  irXar^Ci  ^^  describing  the  Hellespont.— ulr^on.  497* 

^»  Lucan.  II.  672. 

*^  Juvenal  alludes  to  this  senseless  parade. — Sat,  X.  179. 

«  Herod.  VII.  35. 

**  Propert.  III.  ixi.  2.  CatulL  IV.  9.  Ovid,  ex  Pont  IV.  ii.  118.  Sit. 
Hal,  XIV.  145. 

^  JStchyl.  Prom.  755.    Hor.  Carm.  II.  ziii.  14. 
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between  the  Eaxine  and  Propontis;  he  likewise  caused  two 
colamns  of  white  marble  to  be  erected  on  the  shores  of  the 
channel,  upon  one  of  which  were  inscribed  in  Assyrian,  on  the 
other  in  Greek,  characters,  the  names  of  the  difierent  nations 
which  followed  him;  these  columns  the  Byzantines  afterwards 
removed  to  their  city,  and  placed  before  the  altar  of  the  Orthosian 
Diana.     Darius  was  so  delighted  with  the  bridge,  that  before 

Sassing  over  into  Europe,  he  made  many  valuable  presents  to 
landrocles  the  Samian,  who  had  constructed  it,  and  who,  with 
the  produce  of  these,  caused  a  representation  to  be  made  of  the 
Bosporus,  with  the  bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  the  king  seated  on 
a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops  as  they  passed  ^'.  At  the  Northern 
termination  of  the  Bosporus,  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  were  two  temples, 
Sarapeum  Fanarahiy  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Jupiter 
Urius  Cape  Majarj  the  dispenser  of  favourable  winds,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jason,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  At  its  South 
Western  extremity,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  was  Lygos, 
colonized  afterwards  bv  some  Megareans  under  Byzas,  who,  from 
their  leader,  named  the  city  Byzantium  ^^ ;  a  little  inlet  of  the 
channel  to  the  N.  of  it,  was  called,  from  its  curved  figure  as  well 
as  from  its  great  beantj^,  the  advantages  which  it  possessed,  and 
the  valuable  cargoes  which  floated  on  its  waters,  Cnrysoceras,  or 
7%«  Golden  Horn.  It  sufiered  much  at  various  times  from  the 
attacks  that  were  made  on  it,  and  was  twice  nearly  reduced  to 
ruins ;  but  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  dishking  Rome, 
and  finding  it  necessary  to  remove  his  seat  of  government  to  a 
more  central  situation,  constituted  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  a.  d.  828,  after  which  it  was  called  Constantinopolis,  a 
name  it  still  preserves  in  Constantinople :  its  Turkish  appellation 
Stamboulj  or  EstambouU  is  corrupted  from  the  expression  ic  rhr 
irAcy,  used  by  the  inhabitants  to  denote  their  going  into  the  city, 
Byzantium  occupied  originally  little  more  than  is  now  covered  b^ 
the  Sultan's  Seraglio  \  but  Constantine,  afiecting  to  call  his 
metropolis  Roma  Nova,  increased  it  exceedingly  \  till  at  length, 
under  the  younger  Theodosins,  it  stood  like  Rome  upon  seven 
hills,  and  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions.  Constantii^ople  was 
taken,  a.  d.  1458,  by  Mahomet  the  &oond,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Dominions.  On  the  Northern 
shore  of  The  Golden  Horn  was  SycsB  Pera^  one  of  the  fourteen 
regions  already  mentioned,  now  inhabited  principally  by  Euro* 
peanSf  and  the  suites  of  the  various  embassies. 

23.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  stood  Selymbria  Silivria^  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
which  commenced  the  Macron  Tichos,  or  Great  Wall,  built 
across  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  as  a  defence 
for  his  city  against  the  irruptions  ot  the  barbarians.  To  the  W. 
of  Seljmbria lay  Perinthus,  an  important  city,  colonized  by  the 


^  Herodotns  (IV.  88)  tikewife  adds,  that  the  wrtbt  consecrated  this  model  in 
the  temple  of  Jono. 
^  Ovid.  Trist.  I.  is.  31.    Ckntdim,  in  Butrop,  II.  415. 
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SamianSy  and  so  strong  as  to  have  withstood  a  severe  siege  bj 
Philip  of  Maoedon ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Heraclea,  from 
HercuIeSy  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  originally  founded,  and  main- 
tains this  name,  in  the  corrapted  form  of  JSrehli^  to  the  present 
day.     Between  Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  a  little  inland,  was 
Caenophrurium,    where  Aurelian  was  treacherously  murdered. 
Farther  Westward,  on  the  coast,  were  Bisanthe,  or  UhsBdestus,  as 
it  was  afterwards  named,  Modosto ;  and  Ganos  Oanoi^  below  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.    To  the  S.  of  these  the  Chersonesus 
Thraeia,  called  sometimes  simply  Chersonesus^",  now  the  penin- 
sula  of  Oallipolif  stretched  out  into  the  Mgmnn  sea;  it  was  45 
miles  long,  and  10  miles  across  in  its  broadest  part,  and  was  for- 
tified towards  Thrace  by  a  wall.     On  its  Eastern  coast  lay  Pactya 
StUaiVy  whither  Alcibiades  retired  when  banished  a  second  time 
by  his  countrymen^';  Callipolis  Oallipoli^  the  common  crossing- 
place  to  Lampsacus  or  Abyaus,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Athenian   general  Callias;   and   Mgos  Potamos'^,  where   the 
Athenian    fleet  was   totally  defeated   by  the    Spartans    under 
Lysander,  b.  c.  406,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesiau  war. 
Besides  these,  there  were  Sestus^^  Akbachiy  an  ^olian  city,  on 
the  shores  of  which  Leander  was  drowned,  after  swimming  from 
Abydus,  to  visit  his  mistress.  Hero,  the  priestess  of  Venus  there ; 
Madytus  Maito ;  Coelus  Portus,  where  the  Athenians  erected  a 
trophy,  after  having  conquered  the  Spartans  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment ^^ ;  Cynossema,  the  scepe  of  Hecuba's  metamorphosis  and 
burial  ^' ;  and  Eiseus,  a  colony  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  situated  near 
Mastusia  Acra  ^^  Selles  JBoumu^  the  Southernmost  point  of  the 
Chersonese.  On  its  Western  coast  were  Alopeconnesus  Alexiakeui, 
an  j92olian  colony,  and  one  of  its  chief  towns;  Psson;  Ide;  and 
Cardia  Cardica^  founded  by  some  Milesians,  and  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  word  Kop^/a  cor,  owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood  resembling  a  heart ;  it  gave  birtli  to 
Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able  generab,  and  to  Hierony- 
mus  the  historian.     A  little  E.  of  it  was  Lysimachia,  built  by 
Lysimachus,  who  transferred  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia  and 
Pactya ;  in  a  much  later  age  it  obtained  the  name  Hexamilium, 
corrupted  now  into  JEcsemUf  from  the  length  of  the  Isthmian  wall 
near  which  it  stood. 

24.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Thrace  we  find  Cobrvs  Ihridgi', 
Sarpedonium  Promontorium  ^'  Cape  Oremia,  which  with  the 
promontory  near  Alopeconnesus  formed  Melanes  Sinus  the  Chdf 
of  SaroSf  so  called  from  the  river  Melas  Cavatcha^  running  into 
it ;  and  (Enos '®  EnoSy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  founded  by 


«  Burip,  Hecub,  8.  ^  JHodor.  8ie.  XIII.  370. 

^  Herod.  IX.  119,— Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 19.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIII.  105.— P/ii#. 
Alcib. — Corn.  Nep,  Aleib, 
*'  Ovid.  Heroid.  XVII.  125.    Luean.  VI.  55. 
^«  Mela.  II.  2.—Diodor.  8ie.  XIII.  39,  40. 

»  Eurip.  Hecub.  1270.     Ovid.  Met.  XIII.  565.  «*  Lyeophr.  533. 

»  Apoll.  Argon.  A.  216.  »«  Bom.  II.  A.  520.     Virg.  jJBn.  III.  18. 
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a  colony  fi^m  Mitjlene,  where  ^neas  is  said  to  have  landed  after 
the  burning  of  Troj,  and  commenced  building  a  citj,  until  having 
discovered  the  tomb  of  Polydorns  '^y  he  was  warned  by  the  ghost 
of  his  murdered  countryman  to  quit  so  barbarous  a  land.  Also 
Zona  ^  Tekiehj  whence  the  woods  and  beasts  are  said  to  have 
followed  Orpheus  as  he  sang;  Ismarus  near  Meriy  the  chief  hold 
of  the  Ciconea,  attacked  in  vain  by  Ulysses»  and  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  much  famed  for  its  wine^' ; 
Maronea'®  Marogna^  a  colony  of  Chios,  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Maro,  a  follower  of  Bacchus  \  Dicsea  Baurikhane ; 
and  Abdera'%  on  the  cape  Baloustray  built  b^  colonists  from 
Clazomense  and  Teios.  The  inhabitants  of  this  last  place  are 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  a  species  of  phrenzy,  whence  the  adage 
^'Abderitica  mens;"  it  gave  birth  to  Democritus,  Protagoras, 
Anaxarchus;  and  Hecatseus.  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestus  was  Nicopolis  ad  Nestum  Nikopoliy  built  by  Trajan :  in 
the  interior,  between  it  and  the  Hebrus,  were,  Stabulum  Diomedis 
Tajardiy  the  residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Diomedes,  who  fed 
his  horses  with  human  flesh",  and  Scapte  Hyle  Ckapdjilar^ 
fiunous  for  its  gold  mines,  where  Thucidides,  who  had  some 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  retired  on  his  banishment  from 
Adiens,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war". 
Ascending  the  Hebrus  we  meet  with  Cypsela  Ipsala^  one  of  the 
most  fancient  cities  of  Thrace ;  Hadrianopolis  Adrianople  or 
Edrenehy  built  by  Hadrian,  and  fabled  to  have  been  formerly 
called  Orestea,  from  Orestes  there  purifying  himself;  and  Philip- 
popolis  FUiheh^  built  bv  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  on  three 
AuZ^  whence  it  was  also  called  Trimontium.  To  the  N.  E.  of 
this  last  city  was  Beroea  Seria^  which  upon  being  repaired  by 
the  empress  Irene  was  called  Irenopolis :  nearer  tne  coast  was 
Cabylse  Camabat,  used  by  Philip  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

MACEDONIA. 

25.  The  limits  of  Macedonia  varied  exceedingly  at  different 
periods  of  its  history.  In  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  they 
were,  to  the  N.  the  chain  of  Orbelus  and  8comius,  to  the  £. 
Nestus  the  MestOj  to  the  8.  the  iEgsean  Sea,  and  the  Cambunii 
Mountains  Volutza^  and  to  the  W.  a  chain  of  mountains  known 
bv  the  names  of  Bermius  Magna  PetHniaj  and  Canalovii 
Orammos,  The  river  Strymon  was  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
Macedonia  before  the  time  of  Philip,  who  added  the  territory 
between  it  and  the  Nestus  to  his  dominions.  On  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  these  boundaries  remained  for  some  time  unaltered ; 
but  at  length,  the  Western  frontier  was  extended  to  the  Adriatic, 


»  Viro.  JBn,  III.  22,  ei  9eq.  *«  ApoU,  Argon.  A.  29. 

»  Horn.  Od.  I.  40.    Id.  1. 197.     Virg»  Eel.  VI.  30.    Id.  Oeorg.  II.  37. 

«  Tibuli.  IV.  i.  57.  "  Mart.  X.  ep.  25. 

«  Ovid.  Heroid.  IX.  67. 

"  TAueyd.  IV.  lQi,^Marceiiin.  Vii,  Thuegd.-^Plut.  de  Bjnil. 
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and  it  then  included  what  was  before  known  as  Graecian  Illjria, 
and  named  in  a  much  later  age  Epirus  Nova.  Macedonia,  con* 
sidered  under  these  limits,  touched  to  the  N«  on  lUyricum  and 
MoBsia,  to  the  E.  on  Thrace,  and  to  the  B.  on  Thessaly  and 
Epirus;  it  included  the  Northern  part  of  AlbaniOy  and  the 
country,  which  for  distinction's  sake,  we  still  call  Macedonia  :  in 
all,  27,800  squai'e  miles. 

26.  The  Macedonians  are  said,  in  mythology,  to  have  obtained 
their  name  from  Macedo,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  founder  of 
their  nation.  Some  trace  their  origin  to  the  Kittim  *\  who  were 
the  erandsons  of  Japhet,  observing  £at  Macetia  is  not  unfreqnently 
used  to  denote  this  country,  and  Macetse  its  Inhabitants  ^'.  Others, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  they  derived  their  name  from  Madai, 
a  son  of  Japhet,  and  think  this  the  more  probable  from  Emathia 
having  been  the  ancient  name  of  Macedonia,  as  though  it  were 
compounded  of  the  Hebrew  word  ai,  or  the  Oreek  ala,  signifying 
a  reaiofh  and  Madai ;  and  so  iEmathia  ma;j^  be  only  an  alteration 
of  aia  Ma^ac  the  land  of  Madai.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be 
observed,  that  there  was  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Macedonia  called  Msedi,  who  appear  to  have 
given  name  to  the  wpa  Mi^^cc:^  or  Medic  Region  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  and  to  the  Prsefectura  Medica  of  the  later  authors. 
The  Macedonian  dvnasty  is  said  by  the  Greek  authors  to  have 
derived  its  origin  nrom  Ferdiccas,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers, 
who  were  descended  from  Temenus,  son  of  Hercules.  They  left 
their  native  city,  Argos,  in  companv  with  a  body  of  colonists,  and 
went  in  auest  of  fortune  amongst  the  Illyrians,  who,  though  they 
allowed  them  at  first  to  dwell  in  their  country,  became  jealous  of 
their  increasing  strength,  and  drove  them  into  Macedonia.  Here 
they  seized  upon  the  district  of  Emathia,  and  its  capital  Edessa, 
then  governed  by  Midas,  and  founded  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
B.  c.  814,  the  first  ruler  of  which  was  Perdiccas :'  it  continued  in 
existence  646  yeara,  till  the  defeat  of  its  last  king,  Perseus,  by  the 
Romans  at  Pydna,  when  it  became  subject  to  imX  ambitious  peo- 
ple. The  Macedonians  were  naturally  brave  and  warlike  \  under 
the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander  they  signalized  themselves  by 
their  valour  and  extensive  conquests ;  their  phalanx  was  famed  for 
its  irresistible  stren^h.  Macedonia  is  sometimes  mentioned  under 
the  names  of  Ematnia^,  Paeonia,  Mygdonia,  ^monia,  Edonia, 
and  Bistonia. 

27.  The  range  of  mountains  called  Bermius,  or  Bernus,  is 
thrown  off  from  Scardus,  and  proceeding  Southwards  under  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  enters  Greece,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Pin- 
dus :  it  divides  all  the  Macedonian  rivers,  which  flow  into  the 


^*  The  Author  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees  plainly  denotes  Macedonia  by  the  land 
of  Chettiim,  when  he  lays,  [1.  i.  1.]  '' Alexander,  son  of  Fhilip,  the  Macedo- 
nian, who  came  oat  of  the  land  of  Chettiim  x** — and  again,  in  chapter  Till.  5.  of 
the  same  book,  <<  how  they  had  discomfited  in  battle  Philip,  and  Persena,  kinff  of 
theCitims."  ** 

•*  Lucan.  I  J.  647.  «  Hfrn^  II.  «.  226. 
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Hadriatic  and  Mg^n  Seas.  At  the  peak  of  Lacmos^  where  it 
enters  Qreece,  it  sends  off  a  ridge  to  the  Eastward,  known  as  the 
Cambanii  Montefl,  and  now  cafled  Volutza^  from  tJie  old  [lass 
Yolostana;  the  Eastern  extremity  of  this  was  Olympus  Mons'^ 
Elyniboj  famous  from  the  fable  of  the  giants ;  it  is  0,250  feet  high, 
but  the  ancients  fancied  it  so  lofty  as  to  exceed  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  to  touch  the  heavens,  wherefore  they  made  it  the  court  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  residence  of  the  gods :  the  calmness  and  serenity 
which  reigned  on  its  summit  were  never  broken,  neither  clouds 
nor  wind  ever  interrupting  its  perpetual  spring.  In  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  province  was  Pangseus  Mons^'*  Negroko^ff  striking  off 
from  Scomins,  and  terminating  on  the  sea-coast  opposite  Thasos, 
in  a  defile  called  Acontisma,  or  Sapseorum  Pylse ;  it  separated 
the  Strymon  from  the  Nestus,  and  was  noted  for  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines. 

28.  Cercine  Mons  Menikion  was  a  spur  of  the  Pangseus  nearer 
the  Strymon,  running  as  far  S.  as  the  shores  of  Cercinitis  Pains. 
Between  the  Strvmon  and  Axius  was  another  ridge  of  hilb^  the 
Northern  part  of  which  was  called  Sintii  Montes,  from  the  adja- 
cent district  Sintice :  below  it  was  Dysorus  Mount  Tchengel^ 
ftmous  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines ;  and  still  lower  lay  Ber- 
tiscuB  Mount  Betchik, 

29.  Strymon^'  the  Stroma^  the  Easternmost  river  of  Macedonia, 
takes  its  rise  in  Scomins  Mons,  and  afler  a  course  of  1 66  miles, 
runs  into  apart  of  the  ^goean  Sea,  to  which  it  communicated  the 
name  Stryoionicus  Sinus  the  Qulf  of  Contessa  or  Orphano,  and 
which  was  infested  with  a  violent  wind  called  afler  the  river :  not 
&r  from  its  mouth  it  passed  through  Cercinitis  Palus  Tikinos. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Strymon  was  the  Axius  ^^,  the  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  which,  from  having  assumed  the  name  of  Bardarus  in 
the  middle  ages,  is  now  called  vardar;  it  rises  in  Scardus  Mons, 
and  runs  witn  a  South-easterly  course  of  175  miles  into  Sinus 
Thermteus  the  Oulf  of  Salonica  :  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the 
Eri^on  JS'utckuk  Carasou^  and  is  joined  at  its  mouth  by  the 
Ludias^'  Caraismakf  of  which  the  JBstraeus  Vistritza  is  a  tribu- 
tary. To  the  S.  of  this  is  Haliacmon  the  Indje  MaurOy  at  one 
time  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly ;  it  rises  in 
the  Canalovian  Mountains,  and  afler  being  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Lyncestis  NazUitzOj  runs  into  the  Oulf  of  Salo- 
nica. 

so.  Amongst  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Adriatic  may  be 
mentioned  the  Drilo,  or  Drinius,  DrinOj  165  miles  long;  it  is 
composed  of  two  branches,  the  Northern  one,  or  White  Drinoy 
rising    in    Scardus    Mons,   and  the    Southern  one,    or    Black 

"  Ewrip.  Baeeh,  560.    Luean.  VI.  341. 

Olympas,  from  being  the  residence  of  the  gods,  is  sometimes  used  bj  the  poets 
as  synonymons  with  ecelum. 

«  Eurip.  met,  972.     Firy.  Georg.  IV.  462. 

^  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  25.  JEichyl.  Pera,  489.  Virg.  jEn.  X.  265.  Jd. 
Georg.  IV.  508. 

''^  Norn.  JL  B.  849.  ^^  Eurip.  Baech.  565. 

u 
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I}rino,  issuing  from  Lychnitis  Palus  Lake  Okhrida^  which  is  18 
miles  long  and  8  broad,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and 
])icture8que  scenery :  this  lake  abounded  in  fish,  which  were 
cured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  surrounding  country.  Farther  8. 
were  the  Mathis  MatiOy  Genusus^^  Scomhij  Apsus  die  SeratinOf 
and  Aousy  or  iEas^',  Vqjuzso;  the  last-mentioned  river  rises  in 
LacmoB  Mons,  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  runs 
with  a  North-western  course  of  140  miles  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  ApoUonia. 

81.  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Macedonia  were  the  Pieres,  who 
settled  here  after  being  expelled  from  their  country  S.  of  the 
Haliacmon ;  the  Sapsei^*,  tne  Msedi  extending  into  Thrace,  the 
Odomanti,  Edones^  ,  Bisaltse^',  Satrse,  Lesei,  Grasei,  Aerianes, 
and  the  8inti»  who  are  said  to  have  once  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos^^.  The  district  of  Chalcidice,  so  named  from  the  Chal- 
cidians  of  Euboea,  who  settled  here,  extended  between  the  Oidfs 
of  Contessa  and  Salonica^  and  terminated  on  the  JEgessok  Sea  in 
three  extensive  promontories ;  the  Easternmost  of  these  was  Acte, 
the  central  Sithonia^',  and  the  Western  Pallene'*,  or  Phlegra** 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  famous  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  the  Gods  and  Titans.  Farther  N.  was  Myg- 
donia,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Myg- 
donia'*  so  remarkable  for  the  happiness  of  its  climate.  Above  it, 
extending  to  the  hills  was  Paeonia^^,  the  country  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  nation;  they  assisted  Priam  during  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  Northern  part  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Erigon  to  the  Strymon,  including  Emathia 
and  other  districts ;  the  south  Western  part  of  Paeonia  was  called 
Pelagonia  from  Peleeon,  the  son  of  the  river  Axius,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  towards  the  Erigon  obtained  the  name  Deuriopos. 
Emathia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  by  which  Macedonia  is 
mentioned"',  touched  to  the  N.  on  Pelagonia,  to  the  E.  on 
Mygdonia,  to  the  S.  on  the  Haliacmon,  and  to  the  W.  on  Eordsea 
and  Lyncestis ;  part  of  it,  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Bottisei,  who  migrated  thither  from  Thrace, 
and  settled  in  tne  country  occupied  by  the  Briges  prior  to  their 

?a6sing  over  into  Asia  Minor.  The  districts  of  Eordsa  and 
iyneestis  touched  to  the  W.  on  the  Canalovii  Mountains :  the 
former  was  immediately  S.  of  the  Erigon,  the  latter  adjacent  to 
it,  on  the  Lyncestis.  Picria  "^,  the  early  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Orpheus,  extended  from  the 
Haliacmon  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly ;  its  inhabitants,  the  Pieres, 
who  were  Thracians,  fled  from  the  conquering  Temenidse  and 


'•  Lucan,  V.  462.  ^^  Id.  VI.  361.  '*  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  389. 

7^  Soph.  Ant  955.     Ovid,  Triti.  IV.  i.  42.    Id.  Remed.  Amor.  I.  593. 
^^  Virff.  Georg,  III.  461.  '"  Norn.  II.  A.  593.     Virg.  Bel.  X.  66. 

'«  Ovid.  Met.  VI.  588.  "^  Id.  XV.  357. 

^  Find.  Nem.  I.  100.     Ovid.  Met.  X.  150.  •'  Hot.  Carm.  ll.zu.  22. 

«  Ovid.  Met.  V.  313.  «  Lncan.  I.  1. 

'^  The  Muses  were  hence  named  Pierides. — Fropert.  II.  ▼iii.  16.      Virg.  BeL 
IX.  33. 
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fletlled  to  the  E.  of  the  Str^non.  To  the  W.  of  Pieria,  and 
stretehine  into  Grsecian  Illyna,  was  ElymiotiSy  which  touched  on 
OrestiB,  me  meet  Southern  district  in  that  division  of  Macedonia. 
The  Tanlantii*^  were  a  powerful  nation,  who  extended  at  one 
time  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic^  from  Acra  Cerannia  to  the 
month  of  the  Drilo;  to  the  N.  of  them,  on  the  mat  bend  of  this 
river,  were  the  Albani,  from  whom  the  modem  province  of 
Albania  has  derived  its  name.  The  Dassaretii  inuabited  the 
upper  course  of  the  Drilo,  and  the  shores  of  Lychnitis  Pains;  to 
the  N.  E.  of  them  were  the  Penestas,  whose  territory  reached 
beyond  the  hills  into  Macedonia  properly  so  called. 

32.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  Macedonia  was  N^atjpolis  Cavalkty 
the  port  of  Philippi,  opposite  the  Island  of  Tnasos;  it  was 
formerlv  called  Datos,  and  near  it  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Edones,  on  their  first  attempting  to  form  settlements  here. 
A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  a  branch  of  Gangites  the  Anghi^ta^ 
was  Philippi  **  FiKbahy  founded  by  the  Thasians,  and  by  them 
called  Crenides  from  its  many  iprings ;  Philip  of  Macedon  sub- 
sequently increased  it,  namineit  rhilippi  after  himself:  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  defeat  which  Brutus  ana  Cassius  there  suffered 
from  Antony  and  Augustus,  b.  c.  42.  It  is  likewise  rendered  very 
interesting  from  beine  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  St.  Paul 
preached  the  Gospel  ^^,  a.  d.  50.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
and  surrounded  by  it,  was  Amphipolis  leniheui^  built  by  the 
Athenians  on  a  spot  called  'Ewca  'Oooly  where  nine  ways  met ;  it 
was  here  that  Aerxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymon  on 
bridges,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  the 
river,  and  buried  alive  nine  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  natives 
of  the  country,  on  the  spot  where  the  nine  ways  met".  Amphi- 
polis was  the  cause  of  much  contention  between  Philip  and  the 
Athenians,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  people  and  the  Spartans. 
Some  distance  above  it  was  Heraclea  Demtr  Hissar^  snrnamed 
Sintica,  from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Sinti,  where  Deme- 
trius, Philip's  son,  was  imprisoned  and  murdered  :  near  the  source 
of  the  Strymon  was  Tauresium,  called  afterwards  Justiniana  Prima, 
Ohiustenail,  from  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  bom  there,  and 
who  beautified  it  exceedingly. 

83.  Retnming  to  the  coast,  we  may  notice  Bolbe  Pains'* 
Betchikj  at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  sea  was  the  valley 
Arethusa,  where  Euripides  was  buried;  and  Stagira  Stavras^ 
a  colony  from  Andros,  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  thence 
snrnamed  Stagirites.  Acanthus,  another  colony  from  Andros, 
stood  at  the  Eastern  *  termination  of  the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  Acte,  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  his 
immense  armament,  and  prevent  it  encountering  the  dangers 


•*  Luean.  VI.  16.  "  Virg.  Oeorg,  I.  490.    Luean,  I.  680. 

"  Aci»,  XVI.  9,  «/  «eg.— W.  XX.  ^.^Philip.  IV.  15, 16.— 2  Cor,  XI.  9.— 
PMKp.  IV.  10. 14.  18. 
»  Herod.  VII.  113,  et  teq.  »  jEschyL  Pert,  484. 
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attending  the  doubling  of  the  Promontorj  Athos,  now  called 
Cape  Monte  Santo :  this  canal,  which  commenced  at  Sana»  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  broad  enough  for  two  galleys  to  row 
abreast,  and  occupied  three  years  in  cutting"®.  The  Southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  was  Nymphceum  Cape  St.  Oeorge^ 
and  above  it  rose  the  lofty  Mount  Athos*',  called  now  Mowte 
SantOf  from  the  number  of  religious  houses  built  round  it :  its 
height  is  6,776  feet,  but  the  ancients  declared  that  it  cast  its 
shadow  upon  the  Island  of  Lemnos  ^,  a  distance  of  88  miles. 
The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was  called  Sinus  Singi- 
ticus  the  Chilf  of  Monte  Santo^  from  the  town  Singus  SiggOj 
in  the  latter  peninsula ;  that  between  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was 
named  Toronaicus  Sinus  the  Chdf  of  Cassandra^  from  Torone 
Toron^  a  town  of  some  consequence  on  its  Eastern  shore.  At  the 
head  of  the  last-mentioned  gulf  was  Olynthus  *'  Aaios  MamaSf  a 
powerful  city,  celebrated  for  its  many  contests  with  Philip  and 
the  Athenians,  and  for  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  in  its  behalf: 
it  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  its  inhabitants 
sold  into  slavery  :  its  port  was  Mecyberna  Mesjidbaima^  whence 
the  whole  guu  was  sometimes  called  Mecybemseus.  On  the 
neck  of  tlie  peninsula  Pallene,  and  not  far  from  Olynthus,  was 
Potidsea  Pinaca^  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  from  the  latter  again  by  Philip,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Olyntliians ;  Cassander  increased  and  beautified  i(, 
after  which  it  was  called  Cassandria:  it  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  splendid  cities  in  Macedonia"'*.  Farther  N.  was 
^nia"'y  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas,  in  honour  of 
whom  annual  festivals  were  here  held. 

34.  Above  this  last,  at  the  head  of  the  Qnlf  of  Salonica  was 
Therma,  called  ai^rwards  Thessalonica  Salonica  by  Cassander, 
in  houour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip.  It  was  an  im- 
portant and  flourishing  city,  and  is  rendered  very  interesting 
from  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  togetlier  with  Silas 
and  Timothy,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogues 
here,  till  they  were  compelled  to  leave  tlie  city  by  the  persecution 
raised  against  them  ^.  Continuing  along  the  coast,  we  come  to 
Methone  Leuteroclunnj  which  Philip  razed  to  the  ground,  after 

»  Herod.  VII.  21,  et  wy.— PUn.  IV.  10.— Thnc.  IV.  109 Plat.  Leg.  III. 

699.— Cki/tt//.  LXVl.  45. 

Juvenal  ranks  it  with  the  other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gaye 
rise.— iS'o/.  X.  174. 

Bat  its  eiistence  is  too  well  attested  by  Herodotus  and  subsequent  writers,  as 
well  as  by  the  remains  of  it  which  are  yet  visible,  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of 
doubt. 

•'  H<m.  n.  X.  229.  ^  Apoll  Argon.  A.  601.  "  Jw.  Sat.  XI 1. 47. 

•«  Thucyd.  I.  56,  et  nq. ;  II.  70.— Herod.  VII.  123:  VIII.  127 ;  IX.  28.— 
Diodor.  Sic.  XVIII.  699. 

**  Lyoophron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  town  by  £neas,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  occupying  Mount  Rhaoelus,  which  he  couples  with  Cissus,  as  being  near 
Thessalonica.— V.  1236. 

See  also  Virg.  ^n.  III.  16,  which  passage  is  referred  by  some  to  this  place. 

••  AcU,  XVII.  1. 
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baying  inyested  it  for  twelve  monthp,  and  had  an  eye  struck  out 
by  an  arrow  during  the  siege.  Below  Methone  lay  Pydna 
Kidros,  famed  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  there,  b.  g.  168,  by 
P.  Emilias  over  the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which 
put  an  end  to  that  celebrated  empire ;  it  was  farther  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  besieged  and  pot  to  death  by  Cassander :  near  it  was  Dium 
Standiaj  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  important  cities  in  Mace- 
donia, situated  on  Baphvras'^  the  Mauranero.  This  river  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Helicon  PeUica^  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  whither  it  had  been  removed  from 
Libethrum  *",  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Sob,  now  called  Nesvva.  To  the  W.  of  Thcssalonica,  in  £ma« 
tbia,  was  VAXbl^  AUahkUifnOj  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  river 
JLadias ;  it  was  an  important  and  ancient  city,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Macedonian  kmgs.  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander  were 
both  born  here.  Above  it  was  Edessa,  or  iEgae,  Vodena^  the 
ancient  capital  of  Macedonia  until  eclipsed  by  Pella,  and  the 
burying  place  of  its  kings. 

35.  To  the  S.  of  Pclla  and  Edessa  was  Berosa  Veriay  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  a  spur  of  which  struck  out  hither 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lychnidus ;  its  inhabitants  were  com- 
mended by  St.  Paul  for  their  reception  of  the  gospel  on  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing  of  it'®^  In  the  district  of  Lyncestis  were 
Heraclea  Lyncestis  Mavrovoj  its  chief  city,  which  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  called  Pelagonia;  and  Castra,  or  Nicia, 
Castoria,  on  Begorritis  Palus  Ziake  of  Ca^toria ;  close  by  was 
the  Aqua  Lyncestis'®*,  remarkable  for  its  intoxicating  qualities. 
Stobi,  the  chief  city  of  Pelagonia,  still  retains  its  name,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Erigon ;  considerably  higher  up  this  river  was 
Uscana,  the  chief  city  of  the  Penestee,  Bylazora,  the  capital  of 
Pfleonia,  may  be  placed  near  Ohrissar^  a  few  miles  west  from  the 
junction  of  the  Axius  and  Erigon ;  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  former  river,  was  Scupi^  still  called  Scopiaf  or 
Uskup, 


^  Lycophr,  273. 

^  Hence  the  Miues  were  named  Libethrides* — Virg*  EcL  VII.  21. 

OrpheoB  himself  was  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Pimplea,  a  small  place  near 
Dinm  and  Libethrum. — ApoU,  Argon,  A.  25. 

Respecting  his  tomb,  an  oracle  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  when  the  San 
^dieid  the  bones  of  the  poet,  the  city  should  be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (virb  ffvbe). 
lie  inhabitants  of  Libethrom  ridiculed  the  idea  as  a  thing  impossible ;  but  the 
olumn  of  Orphens's  monument  havinjc  been  aecidentaUy  broken,  light  burst  in 
pon  the  tomb,  and  on  the  same  night  the  torrent  Sus,  being  prodigiously  swollen, 
Bshed  down  with  violence  from  Mount  Olympus  upon  Libethrum,  OTerthrowing 
be  walls  and  edi6ce8,  and  destroying  every  living  creature  in  its  furious  course.-— 
^awan.  Baot.  ZO.—ApoUod,  Bibl.  I.  3. 

»  Juv.  Sat.  X.  168.       w  AcU,  XVIL  10,  et  seq.     '«»  Ovid.  Mft  XV.  329* 
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36.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  Epidamnua**',  the  chief  citj 
of  the  Tanlantii,  founded  by  the  Corcyreans^^'on  the  rough  and 
craggy  peninsula  Dynrhachium ;  on  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  they  called  the  city  also  Dyrrhachium^®^  Durazzo^ 
considering  its  former  name  one  of  ill  omen  :  it  derived  consider- 
able importance  from  its  vicinity  to  Bmndusium  in  Italy,  whence 
there  was  a  common  passage  across.  To  the  £.  of  Dyrrhachium, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  were,  Parthus,  the  capital  of  the 
Parthini,  and  Soampes  Scombu  ApoUonia  PoUinoj  a  favourite 
landing-place  from  Brundusium  and  Hydruntum,  was  farther  S. 
near  the  month  of  the  Aous,  and  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreans ;  Augustus,  when  young,  spent  many  years  here 
in  die  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy  ^^*,  Below  it*  on  the 
coast,  were,  Anion  Valona ;  Amantia,  mavravaj  called  formerly 
Abantia,  from  its  having  been  founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euhoea 
on  their  return  from  Troy;  BuUis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bnllini; 
and  Oricum  ***'  Ericho^  founded  likewise  by  the  Abantes,  and  snr- 
named  Dardania  from  Helenns  and  Andromache  having  reigned 
there  some  time  afler  the  siege  of  Troy.  Lychnidus,  the  capital 
of  the  Dassaretii,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bermius  Mons,  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  Lychnitis  Palus,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the 
modern  Okfirida, 

37.  Tlie  Via  Egnatia  was  a  paved  way  from  the  Adriatic  (o 
Cvpsela  Ipsahf  on  the  Hebrus,  and  was  continued  afterwards  to 
Cofistantinople*  It  commenced  at  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia, 
both  branches  meeting  at  Clodiana  El  Bassan,  on  tlie  (xenesus ; 
hence  it  passed  through  Lychnidus,  Heraclea,  Edessa,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  Cvpsela,  to  Byzantium,  formine 
thus  a  line  of  communication  through  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace. 

38.  Thb  Turkish  ob  Ottoman  Empire  extends  over  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia^  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  West,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  East ;  it  comprehends  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  countries  of  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
and  which,  though  they  were  once  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
flourishing  in  the  whole  world,  exhibit  now  nothing  but  desolation 
and  misery  under  the  despotic  government  of  the  Crescent.  The 
Turks  made  no  figure  in  history  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  wnen  issuing  from  their  obscure  retreat  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  they  laid  waste  Persia,  and  joined 
the  Romans  against  its  king  Chosroes :  shortly  afterwards  they 


^"  The  character  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Epidamniu  ia  pomtrayed  by  Flaatua. — 
Men^eeh,  Act,  \l,  Se,\, 

'«  Scjfm.  Ch.  435, 

104  Dyrrhachium  waa  especially  aacred  to  Venna.— Ca/u//.  Carm.  XXXVI.  15« 

'«*  Suet.  Aug.  10.- Dion.  Casa.  XLI.— VcU.  Paterc.  II.  59. 

'"  ApolL  Argon,  IV.  1215.— //or.  Carm.  III.  vii.  5. 

Oricum  waa  noted  for  the  abundance  of  the  turpentine-tree  which  grew  in  its 
neighbourhood.— Firy.  JEn,  X.  136. 
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obtained  poesession  of  a  portion  of  Armenia^  called  from  them 
Tttrcofiianuz.  A  part  of  them  sabseqnently  marched  into  Persia^ 
being  invited  to  aid  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  against  his  rebellious 
Emirs  ;  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  their  general,  Ingrul  Beg, 
assumed  the  title  of  <<  Lieutenant  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful :"  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  farther  usurpation.  In  the 
)3th  century,  the  Turks  being  harassed  in  their  new  possessions 
by  other  Tartar  tribes,  retreated  to  Ana  Minora  whicn  thev  had 
preyionsly  conquered,  and  established  the  head-quarters  of  Uieir 
govemment  at  Iconium  in  Cilicia.  Their  dominions,  divided  for 
some  time  into  petty  states,  were  united  under  Ottoman  TOthman 
or  Osman,  as  he  is  also  called),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan, 
and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

His  successors,  supported  by  fresh  hordes  of  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers, extended  their  conquests  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asiay 
Africa^  and  Europe^  occupying  Syria^  Egypty  and  eventually 
the  territory  that  remained  to  the  Greek  emperors.  Adrianojne 
was  taken  by  them  in  the  year  1300,  but  it  was  not  till  1453  that 
they  gained  possession  of  Constantino]}^,  under  Mahomed  the  2d, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  Greece  and 
its  islands  were  afterwards  overrun:  and  the  Southern  part  of 
Hunaary  \\keyn9ie  fell  into  their  possession,  though  it  M'as  at  first 
attacked  without  any  success.  Moldavia  and  lyallachia  were 
occupied*  Poland  threatened,  and  on  the  whole  the  Turkish 
arms  met  with  few  checks  of  importance  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Since  that  period  they  have  been  kept  in  awe  by 
several  of  the  most  important  powers  of  Europe,  with  whom, 
however,  they  have  frequently  carried  on  long  and  desperate 
wars.  Their  power,  especially  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is 
now  rapidly  diminishing :  they  have  lost  the  Greek  part  of  their 
territory,  which  has  been  made  an  independent  kingdom.  France 
has  taken  possession  of  Algiers,  which  she  has  erected  into  a 
colony.  Russia  has  seized  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  occupied  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
While  under  the  joint  influences  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  as  well  as  Servia,  the  Herzegovina,  and  Monte  Negro, 
have  for  some  time  rendered  little  more  than  a  nominal  allegiance, 
and  the  period  of  the  freedom  of  these  countries  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  cannot  be  far  distant.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia :  it 
likewise  extends  its  pretensions  over  parts  of  Africa,  claiming 
the  soyereignty  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis;  a  claim  which 
has,  in  the  present  war  with  Russia  ^1855),  been  more  readily 
acknowledged  than  might  some  time  smce  have  been  anticipated. 

39.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Empires 
of  Austria  and  Rtissia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine,  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  the  Hellespont;  on  the  S.  by  the  iEgoean  Sea 
and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
It  contains  162,600  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1828  was 
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estimated  to  have  amounted  to  9,894,000  souls;  at  preseut  it  maj 
be  16,500,000.  It  is  generally  divided  by  us  Europeans  into 
12  creat  provinces;  viz.,  Moldavia^  Walachia^  Bulgaria^  Ru- 
ynilta  or  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Servia,  Bosnia^,  Turkish  Croatia^ 
Herzegovina,  Monte  Negro,  Albania,  and  Thessaly.  But  tbe 
Turks  divide  it  into  two  great  divisions,  Rmnilia  or  Romania^ 
and  Bosnia,  excluding  the  provinces  of  Walackia  and  Moldavia, 
which  are  subject  to  a  higher  jurisdiction  ;  indeed  they  may  be 
considered  as  independent  provuicesy  though  tributary  to  Turkey, 
as  they  were  both  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  These 
divisions  are  portioned  out  into  1 1  e^alets  or  governments,  which 
are  again  subaivided  into  sanaiaks,  corresponding  with  the  prin* 
cipal  towns.  These  several  divisions,  together  with  their  chief 
towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : 


Several  DiTisionf 

Estimated 

Ejaktf. 

and 
Chief  Towns. 

Population  in 

1828. 

1844. 

r 

Nwi  Bazar 

8,000 

8,000 

flAMKtil  •                  4 

Zvomik  -        .        . 

6,000 

15,000 

XJWIVMt  "                    ^ 

Srebtmik 

1,500 

1,500 

boBNIA 

Trawnik  -        .        • 

8,000 

8,500 

CaOATIA,         . 

Turkith  Croatia 

Banialouk 

15,000 

7,800 

AND 

BtLOARlA  : 

f 

Widin     - 

25,000 

25,000 

107    ti^.l i^      . 

Sophia    -        -        - 

40,000 

50,000 

^^     -  jjutffur^u  -N 

Nikopoi  . 

10,000 

10,000 

I 

Siiiitria  . 

20,000 

20,000 

T^kirmen 

8,000 

2,000 

Adrianoph 

80,000 

90,000 

Jtumilia  or      1 

Kirk-Kitt99ia  - 
Viza 

10,000 
4,000 

16,000 
2,500 

Constantinople 

598,000 

500,000 

OaU^li  - 

17,000 

8,500 

ROUM-ILI, 

Ohiustendil     - 

10,000 

8,000 

OB 

JBpirtCf  - 

U$kup     -        .        - 

11,000 

10,000 

GoVBKlfMBXfT   (                                    f 

Salonika  ... 

70,000 

50,000 

or 

RUMILIA : 

oa«nH«a       '\ 

Tricala    ... 

12,000 

10,000 

r 

Scutari   -        -        . 
Pechia     -        .        - 

18,000 
5,000 

40,000 

Prisrendi 

16,000 

15,000 

AWama       - , 

BlJBaBsan 

8,000 

5,000 

m 

Okhrida  - 

3,500 

1,000 

Valona    -        -        . 

6,000 

8,000 

Delvino   .        -        . 

10,000 

8,000 

k 

Janina     -        -        -  ' 

40,000  :    36,000 

^^  Bulgaria  is  now  divided  into  the  Bjalets  of  Silistria  and  Widin,  and  Bel* 
grade  is  independent  of  Serria.  Macedonia  is  divided  between  Salonika  and 
Romelia. 
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Several  DiyUiona 

Estimated 

E^alets. 

and 
Chief  Towns. 

Popalation  in 

1628. 

1844. 

Djezair,       {^y<^<^nMand,}^ 

TAaw      -        -        - 

1,000 

2,800 

Samotraki 

Imbro      -        •        - 

800 
1,000 

500 
500 

X«aiiio  or  Sialimene  » 

1,500 

1,000 

Insular                                   / 

GoTERKlfENT:        ^       ..                     i 

Candia    -        .        - 

15,000 

12,000 

^^^^ '  ^  Candia  '    -     j 

lUiimo    .        -        - 

6,000 

3,000 

Cornea  or  Kkania 

4,000 

8,000 

(Moldavia 

Jassy       -        -        - 

30,000 

20,000 

1  Waiaekia       - 

Biichareti 

55,000 

60,788 

Tributary    )  Herzegovina  - 

.Moftar    -        -        - 

12,000 

7,300 

GOYBRNMBMTS: 

f 

Semendria 

16,000 

9,000 

S^t/'fJiA        m          •    C 

Belgrade 

30,000 

20,000 

Kruehovatz 

6,000 

3,900 

^            I 

Vouiiirin 

5,000 

3,000 

The  population  of  European  Turkey  was  estimated  in  1844,  as 
follows : — 


Thrace  -        -        - 

Bulgaria 

Moldavia 

Walachia 

Boenia  and  Herzegovina 

Bumilia  and  Theeealy 

Albania  -        .        - 

Servia    -        -        - 

Th€  Ulamd9    - 


1,800,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,600,000 
1,100,000 
2,700,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 


Total    -    -    15,500,000 

Buty  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  most  interesting  estimates  of  population  are  by  races  and 
religious  creeds,  which  may  be  given  thus : — 


OilomoMM 

- 

- 

-    2,100,000 

Mussulmen  -       -        - 

4,550,000 

Greeks  - 

. 

- 

-    1,000,000 

Armeniane 

- 

m 

400,000 

Greek  Church 

10,000,000 

Jems 

> 

- 

70,000 

8eldves  - 

- 

- 

-    6,200,000 

Rmnan  Catholie  Church 

640,000 

Roumams 

. 

- 

-    4,000,000 

Albanians 

- 

- 

-    1,500,000 

Jews    -        -        -       - 

70,000 

Tatars   - 

- 

- 

16,000 

Gypsies  - 

- 

- 

-       214,000 

Others 

240,000 

Total 

-    15,500,000 

Total    - 

15,500,000 

40.  The  Turkuh  government  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
the  most  detestable  despotism.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  or  Orand 
Seignor,  is  altogether  unchecked  by  any  representative  body  \  he 
is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour  and  office ;  possesses  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  over  all  his  subjects,  and  disposes  of  their  pro* 
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perty  precisely  as  he  pleases ;  nevertheless  he  is  supposed  to  be 
virtually  restrained  from  excessive  outrages  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  Koran  (or  Mahometan  Bible),  as  well  as  by  the  decisions 
of  the  superior  priests,  and  by  certain  usages  which  are  believed 
to  have  acquired  the  force  of  laws.  The  Pachas,  or  govemors  of 
provinces,  are  charged  not  only  with  the  civil  and  military  outho- 
rity,  but,  by  a  convcnienc  mixture  of  powers,  likewise  act  as 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue  of  their  respective  provinces.  The 
Sangiak  Beys  are  the  governors  of  districts  under  the  pachas,  and 
invested  like  them  with  both  civil  and  military  functions.  The 
religion  of  the  Turks  is  that  of  Mahomet,  of  the  sect  of  Omar ; 
the  rule  of  their  faith  is  the  Koran.  By  a  recent  decree,  tolera- 
tion has  been  accorded  equally  to  all  other  creeds.  The  imperial 
mosques  of  Constantinopiey  Adrianople,  and  Sroussa^  have  col- 
leger, which  are  resorted  to  by  young  men  intended  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  theology,  from  allthe  provinces  of  the  empire^ 
after  they  have  quitted  the  common  schools:  here  they  are 
instructed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  in  religious,  civil,  and  criminal 
jurisprudence,  and  made  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
subtle  commentaries  on  the  Koran.  Their  teachers  are  ignorant 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  science,  but  assume  the  office  of  bestowing 
certain  honorary  degrees  upon  their  pupils.  Literature  and  the 
arts,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  are  uncultivated  and  despised : 
the  models  of  ancient  Greece  are  wholly  lost  in  this  uninquisi- 
tivc  and  semibarbarous  race ;  in  fact,  statuary  and  painting  are 
forbidden  by  their  faith,  as  unlawful  imitations  of  the  works  of 
God.  For  ail  science,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  the  Turks 
are  indebted  to  Christians,  who  are  therefore  fast  engrossing  all 
real  power  in  the  state. 

41.  The  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  Constantinople^ 
or  Estamhoul  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks ;  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Seignor,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  Armenian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  or  promon- 
torv,  composed  of  seven  hills,  rising  from  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
and  the  Bosporus  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  forming 
an  irregular  triangle,  the  circuit  of  which  is  about  13  miles.  On 
the  Western,  or  land,  side  of  this  triangle  stands  the  ancient  wall 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  breach  effected  in  it  by  the  Turks  in 
1453.  It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  effects  of  time  ;  its  ivy- 
mantled  towers,  its  great  height,  and  crumbling  appearance,  give 
it  the  likeness  of  a  succession  of  ruinous  castles:  it  had  formerly 
eighteen  gates,  but  there  are  now  only  seven.  There  are  likewise 
walls  along  the  two  other  sides  of  the  city,  towards  the  Sea  of 
Marmara  and  the  Bospoi'us^  or  Channel  of  Constantinople^  as 
this  latter  is  now  generally  called,  though  the  Turks  disUnguis>h 
it  by  the  nsLiae  of  JBogaz :  these  walls  are  from  14  to  20  feet  in 
height,  and  flanked  at  intervals  with  towers.  The  name  of  The 
PortBf  or  The  Sublime  JPorte^  by  which  the  Turkish  Power  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace 
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towards  the  Propontis,  called  the  Porta  Aurea^  which  is  a  heavy 
mass  like  a  bastion,  erected  by  Mahomet  the  2d.y  shortly  after  his 
capture  of  the  city :  others,  however,  sappose  it  to  be  so  called  from 
the  custom  which  obtained  amongst  the  ancient  Asiatics  of  going 
to  the  gates  of  their  princes  to  attend  them.    The  greater  part  of  the 
sttburbs  are  entirely  open,  so  that  Constantinople  could  make  but 
little  resistance  to  a  land  force :  towards  the  sea,  however,  it  is 
defended  by  the  strong  current  which  sets  through  the  Bosporus 
from  the  £uxine  to  the  Propontis  with  such  violence,  as  to  be 
of  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  harbour  itself.     This  harbour, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  world,  both  for  security  and  con- 
venience, is  (as  has  been  already  stated)  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  city  ;  from  the  curve  it  describes,  and  from  the  rich  cargoes 
that  were  once  wafted  thither,  it  obtained  at  an  early  period  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Horn,  which  il  retains  at  the  present  day :  it 
is  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  1,200  sail  of  the  line.    Indeed,  the  whole  situation 
of  Constantinople  displays  all  the  advantages  of  a  city  built  on 
chosen  ground,  uniting,  as  it  were,  the  two  most  flourishing  quar- 
ters of  the  globe :  the  seven  eminences  on  which  it  is  erected  rise 
above  each  other  in  beautiful  succession,  and  are  crowned  in  the 
back  ground  by  the  verdant  summits  of  the  Little  Balkan,    But 
whatever  may  be  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  city,  the  interior  is 
very  different ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
filthy:  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  and  built  of  wood,  and  from 
the  slightness  of  their  structure,  as  well  as  from  the  habitual  im- 
providence of  the  Turkst  conflagrations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Seraglio,  or  palace,  with  its  gardens,  occupies  one  of  the  seven 
hills  upon  which  Byzantium  formerly  stood.     It  consists  of  a  vast 
assetnblajge  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  and 
by  the  officers  of  government ;  the  part  occupied  by  the  women  is 
called  the  Harein.    The  castle  of  Ttie  Seven  Towers  was  repaired 
and  enlarged  by  Mahomet  the  2d.,  who  appropriated  it  as  a  place 
of  safety  for  his  treasure,  and  as  a  state  prison  \  three  of  the  seven 
towers  were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  1768;  those  which 
remain  are  vast  octagons,  with  conical  roofs,  resembling  windmills. 
There  are  in  Constantinople  nearly  500  mosques :  the  principal 
ones  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  squares  and  public  places,  being 
generally  surrounded  with  cypress  trees,  and  provided  with  foun- 
tains.    The  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  them  all  is  that  of  Su 
Sophia,  which  was  originally  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
but  being  destroyed  during  a  sedition,  was  built  with  greater 
snmptuousness  and  elegance  by  the  emperor  Justinian.     Its  form 
is  quadrangular,  the  length  from  East  to  West  being  270  feet, 
and  its  breadth  from  North  to  South  240  feet ;  it  has  a  cupola 
which  rests  on  pillars  of  marble,  and  four  minarets  which  were 
added  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim  2d. ;  the  pavement  is  entirely 
of  marble,  worked  in  different  ornamental  compartments.    The 
dome  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a  diameter  of  115  feet, 
with  only  20  feet  elevation  above  its  base,  which  is  at  145  feet 
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from  the  ground;  the  interior  is  lined  with  Mosaic,  disposed 
into  figures  and  ornamental  work.  The  number  of  Christian 
churches  in  Constantinople  is  about  23 ;  thej  have  externally 
the  appearance  of  private  bouses,  no  spires  or  bells  being 
permitted  but  in  the  mosques;  this  want,  however,  is  com- 
pensated in  some  by  the  elegance  of  their  interior.  One  of  tlie 
finest  is  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Oreeks,  in  whidi  are 
the  remains  of  St  Euthymia,  and  the  empress  Theodora.  There 
arc  still  many  ancient  monuments  existing  in  difierent  parts  of 
Constantinople^  for  the  Turks  are  in  general  too  indolent  and  too 
indifierent  to  make  much  change  m  them;  among  them  is, 
in  the  Hippodrome,  the  brazen  column  which  supported  the 
tripod  in  tne  temple  of  Delphi.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  city^  which  for  nearly  four  centuries  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation,  possessing  no  ideas  of 
architecture,  comfort,  or  even  of  cleanliness,  should  have  been 
able  to  preserve  very  many  of  its  edifices  from  the  destroying 
grasp  of  such  a  barbarian  horde.  The  suburb  of  OakUa  stands 
opposite  to  the  Seraglio,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  harbour ;  it 
is  Duilt  on  a  declivity,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  merchants  and 
seafaring  people.  On  the  heights  above  it  is  Pera,  built  of  wood 
and  burnt  bricks,  and  principally  occupied  by  individuals  in  the 
suites  of  ambassadors  to  the  Porte  from  the  various  European 
Powers.  On  an  adjacent  hill  stands  the  suburb  of  8t,  Demetri, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Oreeks*  Scutari^  too,  is  frequentlv  reckoned 
a  suburb  of  the  great  city,  but  ^ery  improperly  so,  for  it  is  not 
only  separated  from  it  by  the  Bosporus,  but  actually  stands  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  dis* 
tinct  town  of  itself. 

42.  About  1 20  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Constantinople  is  Adrian^ 
oplcj  or  Edreneh  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks ;  it  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  MaritzOj  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  RumiUoj 
and  is  looked  upon  as  the  second  city  in  European  Turkey. 
The  Turks  obtained  possession  of  it  nearly  100  years  before 
they  took  Constantinople^  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire 
till  the  latter  city  fell  into  their  hands.  Its  situation  is  very 
pleasant  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the  Ma- 
ritzoj  which  is  navigable  to  its  mouth  at  Efios  in  the  MgSBBU 
Sea,  materially  promotes  both  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The 
city  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  a  palace, 
several  splendid  mosques,  a  spacious  exchange,  and  many  other 
public  buildings ;  it  still  continues  a  favourite  place  of  retreat 
with  the  Sultans.  To  the  N.£.  of  AdtnanopUy  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  are  the  ports  of  Bourgas  and  Sizeboli; 
and  above  them,  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Haemus  or  Balkan^ 
is  Varna,  another  important  sea-port,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1828 ;  the  last-mentioned  town  contains  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  Schoumla  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Bui- 
garioy  about  forty  miles  to  the  W.  of  Vama^  and  rather  farther 
from  Silisiriaj  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  it  has  a  strong  castle, 
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or  rather  a  set  of  castles,  commanding  the  defile  in  which  it  is  buihy 
and  which  is  formed  bj  a  spur  of  the  Hsemus,  about  midway  between 
the  main  ridge  and  the  Danube.  Owing  to  its  great  strength, 
recently  very  much  increased,  both  natural  and  artificial,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  by  the  Turks  for  the  assemblage  of  troops,  or  for  their 
winter-quarters,  during  their  wars  with  any  power  attacking  them 
from  the  North  :  it  contains  about  21,000  mhabitants.  But  the 
metropolis  of  Bulgaria  is  Sophia^  or  Triaditza,  as  it  is  also  called, 
situated  near  the  Western  extremity  of  the  province,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Balkan^  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Isker,  which  (as  has  been 
stated)  is  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Ottoman  Empire^  but  is  without 
walls,  and,  like  all  other  TurkUh  towns,  exceedingly  filthy :  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  Turkey^  as  it  Wes  on 
the  direct  road  from  Hungary  to  Constantinople*  Bukarest^ 
the  capital  of  Walachia^  and  the  residence  of  the  Hospodar,  or 
prince,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  on  tne  2>om- 
bopitxoy  which  joins  the  Argis,  and  so  enters  the  Northern 
bank  of  the  Danube :  it  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  partly  fortified.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  wretched 
clay  huts,  yet  there  are  several  stately  edifices  or  stone  to  be 
met  with ;  the  common  pavement  of  the  streets  is  composed  of 
wooden  logs.  The  inhabitants  are  Walachians^  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jen^s ;  there  are  very  few  Turks  to  be  met  with  in  it. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  but  both 
Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  free  toleration.  Here 
also  are  various  classical  schools,  and  a  respectable  Oreeh  college. 
The  town  was  taken,  in  1760,  by  the  Russians^  who  held  it  for  five 
years,  and  by  the  Austrians^  in  1789;  but  the  latter  power  restored 
it  at  the  peace  of  Sistow :  it  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  concluded  here,  in  1812,  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  famous  city  of  Belgrade  is  situated 
in  the  Northern  part  of  Servia^  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save  :  its  importance  as  a 
fortress,  and  as  the  key  ofHungaiy,  has  made  it  an  object  of  fierce 
contention  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks,  It  is  enclosed  with 
high  walls,  strong  towers,  and  a  triple  ditch,  and  was  otherwise 
very  strongly  fortified.  The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
Turksy  there  being  very  few  Oreek  families  in  it ;  there  are  like- 
wise some  Sermans,  Russians,  Oypsies,  and  Jews.  This  important 
fortress  was  taken  by  Solyman,  the  Turkish  emperor,  in  1622, 
retaken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1688,  but  lost  again  two  years  after- 
wards. It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turlis  till  1717,  when  it 
capitulated  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  was  secured  to  the  emperor  by 
the  peace  o(  Passarowitz ;  but  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Turks  in  1789 :  they,  however,  retook  it  fifty 
years  afterwards,  but  were  compelled  to  restore  it  at  the  peace  of 
1791.  Since  that  period  it  has  become  the  most  important  place 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  great  dep6t  for  their 
commerce. 

48.  The  province  o{  Albania,  which  extends  along  the  Adriatic 
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and  Ionian  Seas  from  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  to  Cheece,  Is  inha- 
bited by  a  brave  but  ignorant  people,  who  hare  often  signalized 
themselves  in  war ;  they  are  called  Arnauts  by  the  TurkSf  and  are 
characterized  by  their  hardihood  and  great  bodily  strength,  by 
their  activity  and  courage^  and  by  their  simple  mode  of  life  :  the 
majority  of  them  profess  themselves  disciples  of  the  Greek  choroh. 
Albania  was  the  country  of  the  famons  prince  George  Castriot, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg,  who,  with  a  small 
army,  opposed  for  many  years  all  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  beat 
them  in  twenty-two  battles.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  country  to 
the  Venetians ;  but  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  inland  part  of 
it,  which  was  accordingly  soon  reduced  by  Mahomet  the  2d,  and 
his  successors  finally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  province. 
Its  chief  town  is  Janina,  or  Joanninay  as  it  is  also  written, 
situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  Western 
shores  of  a  cognominal  lake,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old 
oracle  of  Dodona.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  it  possesses  two  tolerably  respectable 
academies,  and  the  inhabitants  are  represented  as  more  polished 
and  better  educated  than  in  almost  any  otiier  Cheek  town ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Albanians,  with  a  few  Turks  and 
Jews.  Janifia  was  founded  in  the  16th  century,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  it  became  famous  as  the  capital  of  the  late 
monster  AH  Pacha,  a  chief  who  exercised  unlimited  power,  and 
brought  under  his  dominion  not  only  the  province,  which  had 
been  originally  committed  to  his  charge,  but  the  whole  of 
Albania,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Ttiessaly,  By  extortion 
and  rapine  he  contrived  to  secure  himself  an  ample  revenue,  and 
to  defend  himself  from  the  vei^cance  of  the  Porte  by  a  powerfbl 
standing  army;  but  he  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  his  own  perfidy 
and  cruelty.  About  30  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Janina,  and  about 
10  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  lies  the  district  o{  Souli,  the  country  of 
the  brave  Souliotes,  who  defended  themselves  for  nearly  20  years 
against  the  invasions  of  Ali  Pacha.  They  were  a  tribe  of  Greeks, 
about  10,000  in  number,  who  maintained  themselves  for  some 
time  in  the  form  of  an  independent  republic:  their  country  con- 
tained about  1 8  villages,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by  inaccessible 
mountains.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1808  that  Ah  Pacha  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  when  many  of  those 
who  escaped  from  his  barbarity,  took  service  in  Russia  and 
France:  their  country  is  at  present,  like  all  the  rest  of  ^^nta, 
subject  to  the  Porte.  Farther  S.  is  Arta,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of 
Arta ;  it  is  the  residence  of  several  European  consuls,  and  its 
inhabitants,  about  7,500  in  number,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Valona,  or  Avhna,  as  it  is  also  called,  stands  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  about  the  centre  of  Albania,  and  opposite  the  South 
Eastern  exti*emity  of  Italy ;  the  narrow  channel  between  the  two 
countries  is  called  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  from  an  Italian  town 
of  that  name,  and  forms  the  Southern  termination  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice.    Valona  has  an  indifferent  port;  but  its  situation  readers 
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it  an  important  place,  and  adds  materially  to  its  commerce. 
Next  to  Cangtantinapley  SiUanica  \a  by  far  tbe  moet  important 
place  in  point  of  commerce ;  it  is  conveniently  and  delierhtfally 
sitaated  at  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Sahnica^  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  the  approach  to  it  from  tbe  sea  is  very  imposing. 
Tbe  domes  and  minarets  of  mosques,  together  with  other  build- 
ings, environed  with  cypresses,  give  it  an  air  of  splendour ;  but, 
like  other  Turkish  towns,  its  interior  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  its  external  magnificence.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  stone 
wall  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  which  ascends  in  a  tri- 
angular form  from  the  sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fortress  with 
9even  towers.  The  population  is  about  one  half  Turks,  the 
remainder  being  Qreehs,  Jeicsy  and  Franks  (i.e.  Englishj  Frencli^ 
Dutchf  and  Italian,  all  of  whom  have  consuls  here).  In  the 
year  1813  it  was  ceded  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians, 
who  were  dispossessed  of  it  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Turks 
under  Airiuratn  the  First. 

44.  The  island  of  Candia,  or  Oretej  called  also  Kirid  by  the 
Turksj  continued  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
East  until  tbe  year  8-23,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs :  it 
was  recovered,  however,  in  960.  The  Genoese  ceded  it  to  Boni- 
face, marquis  of  ilfoR(/^7*raf,  who  in  1204  sold  it  to  the  Venetians, 
It  remained  in  their  possession  till  tbe  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  tlie  Turks  made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  a  disastrous 
war  of  20  years ;  the  whole  island  was  secured  to  them  by  tbe 
peace  of  1600,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  Suda  and 
SpifuUonga,  which  were  likewise  delivered  up  to  them  at  the 
b^innine  of  the  following  century:  since  this  period  Candia  has 
continued  in  the  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  The  whole  island  contains  nearly  150,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  100,000  are  Greeks^  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
Turks.  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  about  the  centre 
of  its  Northern  shore ;  it  is  defended  by  walls,  trenches,  and  out- 
works, which  enabled  it  to  stand  a  siege  of  24  years  by  the  Turks, 
who  took  it  in  1669;  it  is  of  a  semicircular  figure,  and  nearly 
four  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  a  flourishing  little  city  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  VenetiaTis ;  but,  owing  to  tfie  insecurity  of 
property  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Crescent,  it  is  now  a  very 
wretched  and  inferior  town :  its  harbour,  which  was  once  capable 
of  containing  many  large  vessels,  has  been  so  neglected,  that  it  is 
now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  Retimo,  or  Rhetzmo,  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  the  capital  of  the  central  province  of  the  island, 
and  lies  likewise  on  its  Northern  coast,  about  35  miles  to  the  W. 
of  the  city  of  Candia,  Beyond  this,  in  the  Fame  direction,  is 
Canea^  the  capital  of  the  Western  province,  and  the  second  town 
in  the  island ;  it  is  a  neat  little  place,  the  buildings  being  nearly 
all  Venetian,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  consuls-general  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Turkey  has  scarcely  any  manufacturing 
industry ;  her  commercial  is  represented  by  imports  to  the  amount 
of  10,750,000/. ;  the  exports  being  rather  less:  Great  Britain^ 
Persia^  France^  Austria^  and  Flgypt  being  her  best  customers. 
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The  army  of  Turkey  consists,  in  time  of  peace,  of  36  regiments 
of  infantry,  amounting  to  100,800,  24  of  cavalry  of  17,280  men, 
and  6  of  artillery  of  7,800  men ;  these,  with  30,000  militia,  the 
detached  corps  and  staff,  make  an  effective  force  of  178,680  men, 
with  a  reserve  of  125,880.  The  navy  o{  Turkey  was,  previous  to 
the  present  war,  composed  of  6  ships  of  the  line,  10  frigates, 
6  corvettes,  14  brigs,  16  smaller  vessels,  0  steam  frigates,  and 
12  smaller  steamers,  in  all  70  vessels,  with  34,000  saibrs,  and 
4,000  marines. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GRiECIA. 


1.  Thb  name  of  Hellas,  which  was  applied  to  the  country  now 
known  as  Greece^  designated  originally  but  a  small  district  of 
Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Hellenes,  and,  though 
in  this  term  the  whole  of  the  Greeks  were  latterly  comprised, 
it  was  at  first  employed  to  distinguish  one  of  the  clans  then 
dwelling  in  the  country,  and  not  as  a  collective  name  for  the 
whole  people :  these  are  called  by  Homer  Achsei,  Argivi,  Danai, 
and  in  one  instance  Panhellenes  ^  Tlie  Romans  obtained  the 
name  of  Graecia,  by  which  they  knew  the  country  we  are 
describing,  from  the  Grseci,  an  inconsiderable  tribe  in  Epirus, 
with  whom,  owing  to  their  proximity,  they  were  first  acquamted, 
and  this  before  the  general  name  of  Hellenes  had  been  adopted. 
But  when  in  a  much  later  age,  they  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  country,  by  the  reduction  of  the  states  which  con- 
stituted the  Achaean  league,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
B.  G.  146,  they  borrowed  the  name  of  the  last  nation  that  opposed 
their  ambition,  to  denote  their  new  province;  and  in  all  their 
official  proceedings,  Greece  was  thenceforward  termed  Achaia, 
although  the  recollection  of  its  former  names  was  still  preserved 
by  the  orator  and  poet. 

2.  But  little  is  known  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  they  are  presumed  to  have  been  descendants  of  Japhet, 
and  to  have  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  for  the 
shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  name  Ionia  is  thought  to  oe  derived 
from  that  of  Javan^.     They  appear,  in  process  of  time,  to  have 

*  *EyX'*V  ^'  ^KtKaoTO  navcXXiivac  Kai  ^kxntoi}^.        11.  B.  530. 
'  This  deriTaiion  seemi  to  be  strengthened  by  the  circnmstance  of  the  lonians, 
or  'liDvcc  ai  they  are  commonly  styled,  being  also  called  *laoviQ.'-^Hom.  Hymn. 
inApolL  146. 
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migrated  Westward  into  Greece,  and  to  have  communicated  their 
name  to  that  conntrj :  and  although  ancient  historians  generally 
assert  that  the  Asiatic  lonians,  Dorians^and  ^olians,  were  colonists 
from  Europe,  this  can  only  be  true  with  reference  to  some  few 
bands  of  people  sent  from  Greece  to  Asia  in  a  much  later  age. 
For  as  to  the  original  plantation  of  the  world,  the  Asiatic  Ionia 
Mng  nearer  to  the  place  whence  mankind  was  dispersed,  than 
the  European  Ionia,  it  is  only  agreeable  to  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  former  must  be  in  a  natural  order  first  planted,  or  peopled, 
and  then  the  latter  by  colonies  from  it :  and  this  is  positively 
asserted  by  some  of  the  heathen  writers,  for  instance,  Hecatseus', 
who  declares  that  the  Athenians,  or  lonians  of  Europe,. were 
descended  from  those  of  Asia.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
colonies,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  into  (Greece,  though  they 
were  distinguished  in  reference  to  their  distinct  families  by  dif- 
ferent names,  yet  were  all  originally  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  lones :  hence  we  find  the  country  of  Greece 
denoted  in  the  Prophecies  of  Ezechiel  and  Daniel  by  the  name 
Ja?an*;  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes^  expressly  says  that 
the  Barbarians  called  all  the  Greeks  laones  or  lonians.  This 
extensive  application  of  the  appellation  lones  seems  to  account 
for  the  name  of  the  Ionium  Mare  l^eing  used  to  designate  the 
whole  sea  washing  the  Western  shores  of  Greece,  as  far  North- 
wards as  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  It  may  likewise  be  mentioned 
that  a  tribe,  called  Aones,  is  said  to  have  once  occupied  Boeotia, 
before  the  invasion  of  Cadmus  and  the  reign  of  Cecrops  in 
Attica,  that  is,  in  the  primeval  times  of  Grecian  historv.  It  has 
been  aJready  observed  in  a  preceding  chapter  *  that  the  islands 
of  the  MsesLH  Sea  are  called  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  The  Isles  of 
Elishah,  from  their  having  been  first  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Elishah  ;  and  that  the  sea,  in  which  these  isles  lay,  was  origin- 
ally called  the  Sea  of  Elishah,  the  recollection  of  which  is  pre* 
served  to  our  own  day  in  a  small  portion  of  it  distinguishea  as 
the  Hellespont. 

8.  The  names  which  have  been  handed  down  by  historians  as 
those  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  are  Leleges, 
Cancones,  Hyantes,  Dryopes,  Aones,  Ectenes,  Temmices,  and 
Pelas^.  But  of  cJl  these,  tne  Felasgi^  were  far  the  most  import*^ 
ant;  mdeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece, 
including  part  of  Macedonia  to  the  West  of  the  Strymon,  was  at 
one  time  called  Pelasgia.  We  find  them  scattered  over  the 
North  Western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hel* 
lespont ;  in  Crete",  the  Cyclades,  and  in  all  the  Northern  islands 
of  the  ^gsean  Sea:  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Illyria;  in 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the  Northern  half  of  the 
Peloponnesus :  m  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 


*  Ap.  Strab. 

*  Ezeek,  xxTii.  19 ;  Dan,  li.  2.    In  the  latter  it  is  rendered  Grecia  in  our 
Trantlatkm. 

*  In  Acharnan.  ^  P.  284,  Sect  22,  Mupra. 

^  Uim.  li.  B.  840.     Virg.  jEn,  1.  624.  « Htm.  Od.  T.  177. 
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the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  oldest  in  Greece,  and  the  city  of 
Athens  itself,  both  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pelasgi*,  and  con« 
nected  with  them  were  the  Tjrseni,  or  Tyrrheni,  as  they  are 
also  called,  a  branch  of  whoni,  the  Tvrrheni-Pelasgi  (as  has  been 
already  stated),  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  settled  in  Etruria.'* 
These  migratory  habits  drew  down  upon  them,  from  the  Athe- 
nians,  the  nickname  of  xcXapyol  or  storks.  They  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  their  progenitor  and  king  Pelasgus, 
who  is  represented  by  some  to  have  Men  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Niobe,  but  by  others  to  have  sprung  from  the  eartli.  In  later 
times  the  principal  nations  inhabiting  Greece  were  otherwise 
distinguished,  being  equal  in  number  to  the  dialects  spoken  in 
the  country,  which  were  four.  Of  these  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
may  be  considered  as  the  same,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
who  were  once  called  lonians,  were  probably  descended  from 
those  lonians  who  colonized  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
called  Ionic :  at  all  events  the  two  people  sprung  from  one  com- 
mon stock.  All  the  Greeks  beyond  the  Isthmus,  excepting  the 
Athenians,  Megareans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dwelled  round 
Parnassus,  were  called  iEolians,  and  used  the  iEioIic  dialect; 
this,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  countries,  but  was  spoken 
by  some  of  the  people  in  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  by  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleans.  The  nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula 
were  all  called  Dorians,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  small  tribe 
near  Parnassus,  spoke  the  Doric  dialect,  which  partook  more  or 
lessof  tfae^olic,  in  proportion  as  the  two  nations  had  intercourae 
with  each  other. 

4.  The  limits  of  Greece  are  variously  given  by  diiSerent  authors, 
many  of  them  excluding  Epirus,  and  not  a  few  Thessaly ;  the 
Peloponnesus  itself,  too,  though  forming  part  of  the  Hellenic 
territory,  was  generally  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  it,  and 
was  considered  under  its  own  particular  name,  as  a  distinct 
country.  This  last  exception  certainly  seems  a  distinction  rather 
than  a  difierence;  with  respect  to  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  most 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  former  are  mentioned  as  honourable 
descendants  from  the  great  Grsecian  hero  Pelasgus,  whilst  the 
latter  was  the  very  cradle  of  the  whole  body,  and  nimished  them 
from  its  ample  means,  with  that  powerful  name,  from  the  partici- 
pation of  which  not  a  few  afterwards  sought  to  deprive  iU  What* 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  may  be  the  doubt  about 
including  withm  the  limits  of  Greece  the  Northern  parts  of  Thos- 
saly  and  Epirus,  its  natural  boundaries  are  in  this  direction  so 
strongly  defined,  that  in  the  absence  of  more  certain  data  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  them. 

6.  Greece  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunii  Montes 
Volutza^  and  Ceraunii  Montes  J^Atm«ra ;  on  the  E.  by  the  M^nna 
Mare"  Archipelaao;  on  the  S.  by  the  Creticum  Mare"  Sea  of 
Candia  ;  and  on  tne  W.  by  the  Ionium  Mare  '* ;  being  washed  by 

*  mm.  n.  n.  233. 

>o  Diodonis  Siculus  (XIV.  p.  453)  describes  the  Pelasgi  as  flying  into  Itsly ,  to 
aToid  the  flood  of  Dencalion. 
»*  Hot.  Carm.  II.  zn.  2.  "  Id.  L  xxtL  2.  •»  Virg,  jBh.  III.  211. 
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tbe  sea  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  Nordi,  where  Macedonia  alone 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  contained^  with  its 
islands,  excepting  such  as  are  in  the  iEgaean  Sea,  21,200  square 
miles,  or  about  3,000  less  than  Irdand.  No  country  in  Europe, 
save  Switzerland^  is  so  mountainous  in  its  whole  extent  as  Greece, 
beip^  traversed  in  every  direction  by  several  ridges,  some  of 
which  nearly  attain  the  height  of  perpetual  congdatiath  or  that 
alUtade  at  which  water  ceases  to  be  a  nuid,  and  constant  freezing 
takes  place.  The  Northernmost  of  these  ranges  are  the  Ceraumi 
Montes  Khimera,  so  called  from  KtpawoQ  fuSnen^  owing  to  their 
being  tbe  seat  of  storms  and  tempests :  tney  commence  at  Acra 
Ceraania*^  Cape  Linguetta  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  trend  S.  E. 
above  Dodona  and  the  Lake  oflafiina^  till  they  join  the  Cam- 
banii  Montes  Volutzaf  which  attach  themselves  a  little  above  the 
moDth  of  the  Peneus,  to  the  magnificent  Olympus"  Elymho. 
Bence  ihe  chain  winds  along  the  coast  of  tbe  ^gaean  Sea,  under 
the  names  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Tisseus,  and  terminates  in  the 
South  Eastern  point  of  Thessaly .  The  great  range  of  Pindus  '*,  one 
of  the  haunts  of  the  Muses  ^^,  now  called  Aarafa  or  Pindus,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Canalovii  Montes  in  Macedonia,  and  enters 
Greece  at  the  sources  of  the  Peneus  and  Arachthus,  where  it 
crosses  the  Cambunii  Montes ;  it  nearly  divides  continental  Greece 
from  North  to  South,  and  after  throwing  out  the  various  spurs  of 
Othrys,  (Eta,  and  Corax,  loses  itself  in  the  heights  of  Parnassus 
uid  Helicon.  Immediately  above  Attica  and  Megaris  is  the 
ridge  of  Pames  and  Cithseron  ",  stretching  across  from  the  Chan' 
nelofNeffropant  to  the  ChUfofLepanto,  There  are  two  principal 
chams  of  mountains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  one  in  its  Northern 
part  between  Achaia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis,  known  by  the  names 
of  ScoUis,  Aroanii  and  Arachnseus;  the  other,  called  in  its  diiffe* 
rent  parts  Artemisius,  Maenalus,  and  Taygetns,  diverges  from  it, 
and,  nearly  intersecting  the  peninsula,  terminates  in  Tsenarium 
Promontorium,  Cape  Matapauj  the  Southernmost  point  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

6.  Amongst  the  principal  rivers  of  Greece  may  be  mentioned  the 
Achelous  '*,  calleu  formerly  Thoas  and  Thestius,  Aspro  Potamo  ; 
it  rises  in  the  Northern  part  of  Pindus,  flows  through  Eastern 
EpiruS)  and,  after  dividing  Acarnania  from  iBtoIia,  enters  the 
Ionian  Sea  opposite  the  Echinades  Insulse :  it  is  130  miles  long. 
It  is  iabled,  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  to  have  contested  the  hand 
of  Dejanira  with  Hercules^®;  but  this  hero  conquered  it  by 
breaking  off  one  of  its  horns,  which,  when  filled  by  the  nymphs 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  was  presented  to  the  Goddess  of  Plenty.'^ 


"  Hot.  C€rm.  I.  iii.  20.     Virg,  Mu  III.  506.     Ovid.  Remed.  Amor.  739. 

>^  Horn.  IL  A.  402.    Id.  H.  0. 193  ><^  Ovid.  Met.  II.  224. 

"  Vh-ff.  Bel.  X.  11.  "  Id.  Georg.  III.  43.  >»  Horn.  II.  ♦.  194. 

»  OM.  Heroid.  IX.  139. 

^  RiTen  are  frequently  described  by  the  Poets  under  the  form  of  bolU ;  thxuh 
Horace  (CSsrm.  IV.  xir.  25.),  tbe  obvioos  foundation  of  the  idea  being,  that  tbe 
roaring  noise  of  a  rirer  resembles  the  beUowtog  of  a  bolL    The  fable  of  Hcrcufes 
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The  Peneus'^  Stdembria  rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  close  by  the 
sources  of  the  Achelous,  and,  after  winding  through  ihe  middle 
of  Thessaly  for  the  space  of  110  miles,  during  which  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  several  rivers,  it  enters  the  .^igaean  Sea  a 
little  below  Tempo ;  it  was  celebrated  for  the  fable  of  Daphne, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  bay  tree  on  its  banks, 
when  pursued  by  Apollo,  an  adventure  which  by  others  is  referred 
to  the  Ladon  in  Arcadia.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe**  TVam- 
pas,  so  often  sung  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  described  by  them  as 
the  most  delightful  spot  upon  earth,  was  situated  between  Mount 
Olympus'^  Mlymbo  and  Ossa  Kissovo ;  it  is  a  romantic  defile  of 
difficult  access,  in  lensth  about  five  Roman  miles,  its  least  breadth 
being  about  100  yaras :  the  Peneus  rushes  violently  through  it, 
with  considerable  noise,  and  is  supposed  to  have  found  this  outlet 
for  its  waters  (which  once  flooded  Thessaly)  in  some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature ;  hence  its  name  of  Araxes,  from  Apawia.  The  two 
great  rivers  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Alpheus'^  Mauphia,  and  the 
Eurotas  Eurey  or  Ires,  are  nearly  of  the  same  length :  the  former 
rises  on  the  Southern  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  runs  with  a  North 
Western  course  of  60  miles,  past  Olympia  into  the  Cyparissids 
Sinus  ChdfofArcctdiai  the  latter  has  its  spring  close  by,  in  the 
Northern  limits  of  Laconica,  which  province  it  completely  tra- 
verses, and  enters  the  Laconicus  Sinus  Chdf  of  Kolokythia  after 
a  Southern  course  of  65  miles.  The  Alpheus  was  remarkable  for 
its  fabled  chace  of  the  nymph  Arethusa  into  Sicily  '*,  and  for  its 
waters  being  used  by  Hercules  in  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeas : 
the  Eurotas'^  was  called  Basilipotamos  by  the  Spartans,  who 
worshipped  it  as  a  god,  and  assigned  its  banks  for  the  exercise  of 
their  young  men' ,  and  the  river  itself  for  the  bath  of  their 
maidens )  it  is  still  called  Stmlico  Potamo. 

7.  The  names  and  sizes  of  the  various  countries,  or  provinces,  into 
which  Greece  was  divided,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Sq.  Miles. 

TheisaUa  --. 4,260^ 

Epinu  and  its  ules  (inclading  Corcyra)        ...  4,690 
Acamania  (inclading  Leacadia,  Ithaca,  Cephallenia,  and 

the  adjacent  iiles)  -...-.-  1,850 

^tolia 930 

Doris  and  Dryopia     .-...-.280 

LocriOsolK 350 

Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opnntii    -        -        -       -       -  175 

Phods 610 

Boeotia 1,000 

Attica  (inclading  Salamis  and  Maoris)  Iaaa          -        -  700 

Megaris /^""          -        .  200J 


ol 

PS 
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breaking  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  Acheloas,  is  thoaght  to  be  an  aUosion  to  the 
damming  up  of  one  of  the  arms  by  which  this  river  once  entered  the  sea. 

Virgil  (Qeorg,  1.  9)  calls  water  "  Acheloia  pocola  **  Kar  1^0%^^*  from  the 
tradition  that  the  Achdoas  was  the  first  river  which  broke  from  the  earth. 

»  Ovid,  Met.  I.  569. 

^  CatulL  Carm.  LXIV.  286.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del,  105.  Virff,  Georg,  lY. 
317.  »*  Eurip,  Baech,  407. 

**  Motch,  Idyl.  VIII.     Virg,  Qeorg,  III.  180.  «  See  p.  261,  eupra, 

^  Ue$iod,  Theog,  1083.     Virg.  jEn.  I.  498.        »  Theocr.  IdgL  XVllI.  23. 
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Sq.  Mil«S. 

Corinthial         - 235^ 

Sieyonim  1 1  A«e 116 

Achaia     J         - 650 

Elis  ( indniliiig  ZacynthiiB) 1»090 

Arcadia 1»280 

Argolis  (incUdiiig  JSgina,  Ariflten,  Tipareniu,  and  the 

other  iiU») 890 

Laoonica  (inclading  Cythera  and  adjacent  iftles)     -        -  1,500 

Measenia  and  iti  ialei          -.----  960 


p  s 

•1 
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Total    -    -    -    ai,290 
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8.  Thessalia  Thesmfy  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  ^gsean 
Sea,  on  the  N.  hy  Olympus  Mons  and  the  Cambunii  MonteB,  on 
the  W.  by  the  great  ran^e  of  Pindus,  and  on  the  8.  by  (Eta 
Catavothra  VounOj  which  is  a  spur  of  Pindus  extending  to 
Thermopylae.  To  the  N.  it  touched  on  Macedonia,  to  the  W. 
on  Epirus  and  ^tolia,  and  to  the  8.  on  Doris;  it  contained  4,260 
square  miles.  In  earlier  times  it  bore  the  seyeral  names  of 
^monia,  Argos  Palaseicum,  Hellas,  Pyrrha,  ^olis,  &c. ;  that  of 
Tbessalia  being  deriyed  from  Thessalus,  one  of  its  kin^s. 

9.  It  was  originally  composed  of  many  principalities,  which 
united  themselyes  subsequently,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  into  a  federal  body,  the  first  society  of  the  kind  esta- 
blished in  Greece.  Its  goyernment,  however,  brought  it  but  little 
glory,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  momentary  peri^  of  splendour 
nnder  Jason  of  PheroB  m  its  history,  Thessaly  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  insignificant  proymces  in  the  whole 
country ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  resources,  its  extent,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  defence,  ought  to  haye  gained  for  it  the  yery  highest  rank 
amongst  the  other  states.  After  having  successively  submitted  to 
the  yokes  of  Persia  and  Macedonia,  it  was  wrested  from  the  latter 
power  by  the  Romans,  by  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalse,  when  it  was 
declared  free  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  in  other  words,  it  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  Next  to  Boeotia  it  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Greece,  abounding  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
were  exceedingly  wealthy,  but  were  much  reprobated  for  their 
many  vices ;  their  treachery  was  so  proverbial,  that  false  coin  was 
called  Thessalian  money,  and  a  perfidious  action  Thessalian  deceit. 
They  were  likewise  remarkably  superstitious,  and  much  addicted 
to  witchcraft,  incantations,  and  the  study  of  magic  '*. 

10.  The  Peneus  Salembria,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Greece,  extended  its  many  branches 
over  the  whole  country,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  that 
abundance  for  which  Thessaly  was  so  remarkable.    Amongst  its 


<»  Bor.  Bpod,  T.  45.    Id,  Carm.  I.  zxvU.  21.    Id.  BpUi.  II.  ii.  208.    TilmU. 
11.  iv.  56. 
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tributaries  may  be  noticed  the  Apidanns  '^  Sataldge^  which  rises 
in  Mount  Othrys,  and  after  being  joined  near  Pharsalus  by  the 
Enipous  Ghi7'a,  enters  the  right  bank  of  the  Penens  abont  the 
middle  of  its  course.  On  it8  left  bank,  and  considerably  lower 
down,  it  receives  the  Titaresius*^  or  Eurotas^  8aranta  Poroty 
which  rises  in  a  part  of  Olympus  called  Mount  Titarus ;  its  waters 
were  thick  and  turbid,  and  from  their  not  mixing  with  the  trans- 
parent stream  of  the  Peneus,  they  were  supposed  to  haye  been 
connected  with  the  infernal  Styx.  Except  the  Penens  the 
Sperchius*'  Ellada  was  the  only  river  of  Thessaly  worth  notice ; 
it  rises  in  Tymphrestus  Mount  Klytzos^  which  is  the  Southern 
part  of  Mount  JPindus,  and  flows  Eastward  through  the  valley 
formed  by  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta,  into  Maliacus  Sinus, 
now  called  the  &nlf  of  Zeitaun ;  it  received  its  name  from 
tnripxtiy  feitinare^  owing  the  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  to  it 
Peleus  vowed  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  he  returned  safe  from 
the  Trojan  war  ". 

11.  Opposite  Olympus,  and  on  the  Southern  side  of  Terope,  is 
the  mountain  Ossa  Kissovo,  the  continuation  of  which  extends 
alon^  the  Magnesian  coast  till  it  joins  Pelion'*  Plesnid,  and 
terminates  in  the  South  Eastern  point  of  Thessal3r ;  these  three 
mountains  were  famous  for  the  ladder,  which  the  giants  are  said 
to  have  made  of  them  in  their  war  amdnst  the  gods*^.  The 
Lapithee  dwelled  in  the  vallies  around  Ossa,  but  wey  extended 
tlielr  dominions  to  Pelion,  whence  they  drove  out  the  Centaurs : 
the  cave  of  Chiron,  surrounded  bv  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  and 
trees,  was  on  the  highest  point  or  this  mountain,  which  was  more- 
over famous  for  having  produced  the  suear  of  Achilles,  that  none 
but  himself  could  wield  '^.  Towards  tne  source  of  the  Sperchius 
was  the  rld^e  of  Othrys  "y  now  known  bv  the  names  of  HeUovo 
and  Oura ;  it  was  noted  for  its  forests  of  pine,  and  struck  out  from 
Mount  Pindus  Eastward  to  the  harbour  of  Aphetse.  To  the 
S.  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  was  the  range  of  CEta''  Catavothra 
VounOf  so  lofty  that  the  ancients  feigned  tne  sun,  moon  and  stars 
set  behind  it :'  here  Hercules,  under  the  influence  of  Dejanira^s 
poisoned  tunic,  is  said  to  have  erected  a  large  burning  pile,  laying 
himself  down  on  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion  as  on  a  couch,  and 
leaning  his  head  on  his  club  '* ;  but  Jupiter,  observing  the  melan- 
choly scene  from  heaven,  raised  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts 
of  a  hero  who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  and 

^  Bur^.  Hee.  450.    Luean.  YI.  374.  »  Horn.  B.  B.  751. 

^  Virg,  Oeorg.  II.  485.  »  Horn,  77.  ^.  142,  ti  aeq. 

^  Virg.  Oeorg.  III.  92.  »  Horn,  Od.  A.  314.     Virg.  Oeorg.  I.  281. 

»«  Ham.  n.  n.  140. 

Tha  ship  Argo,  as  having  been  built  of  wood  cut  from  this  mountain,  is  called 
by  Ovid  <^Peliai  arbor :"  Heraid.  XII.  8. 

The  LapithK  are  anrnamed  Peiethronii  by  Virgil,  from  Peletfaronhim,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelion :  Qwrg.  III.  115. 

^  Virg.  JEn.  VII.  674. 

^  Sophocles  represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  CEti :  Track. 

490« 

»  (hid.  Heraid.  IX.  147.    Seph.  Traeh.  1193,  et  ieq. 
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tymotis.  CBta  was  a  spur  of  the  PinduSy  and  extended  Eastward 
as  &r  as  the  memorable  defile  of  ThermopylsB;  its  hip^hest  point 
was  called  Callidromns.— Thessalj  will  be  best  described  under 
the  divisions  of  Hestiasotis ;  Pelasgiotis,  including  the  possessions 
ofthe  Perrhaebi;  Magnesia;  Phthiotis;  and  the  territory  of  the 
Malienses  and  iSnianes. 

^  1-2.  HBSTiJBOTiSy  the  North  Western  part  of  Thessaly,  and 
situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus,  was  originaily  the 
country  of  the  Dorians,  but  was  afterwards  called  HestisBOtis* 
from  a  district  of  that  name  in  Euboea,  whose  inhabitants,  the 
Perrhffibi,  removed  hither.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  district 
dwelled  the  ^thices,  a  set  of  robbers,  to  whom  the  centaurs  fled 
on  their  expulsion  fVom  Pelion.  The  principal  towns  in  Hestise- 
otis  were,  JSginium,  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  but  given  up 
to  plunder  by  Paulns  ^milius,  for  refusing  to  open  its  gates  to 
the  Roman  army,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna*® ;  Qomphi  CUisaunif 
a  large  and  opulent  city,  considered  the  key  of  Thessaly  on  the 
side  of  Epirus,  but  plundered  by  Csesar;  Tricca**  Tricala, 
famous  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  close  to  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus  called  Lethaeus  Tricala^  on  the  banks  of  which 
^Bsculapios  was  born,  and  where  there  was  a  temple  to  him  held 
in  great  veneration ;  Metropolis  Megdlo  Tziffota^  which  surren- 
dered to  Csesar;  Ithome^^  Jlas^an  Keui^  whence  Minerva,  who 
had  a  temple  here,  was  surbamed  Ithomaea;  and  Pelinna,  or 
PelinnsBum,  Plocovoy  where  was  another  celebrated  temple. 

13.  Pelasoiotis  was  the  North  Eastern  portion  of  Thessaly. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Peneus  was  first  inhabited  by  the 
Perrhsebi,  a  tribe  of  Pelasgic  origin,  who  were  driven  from  a 
part  of  their  possessions  by  the  Lapith»,  and  retired  nearer  to 
Hindus  and  to  the  Northern  limits  of  Thessaly ;  they  were  of 
great  antiquity,  having  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  possessed 
a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  About  the  springs  of  the 
Titaresins  was  the  district  of  Pelagonia  Tripolitis,  so  called  from 
the  three  cities  of  Azorus,  Doliche,  and  Pythium  :  the  last  com- 
manded  an  important  pass  into  Macedonia,  and  contained  a 
highly  venerated  temple  of  Apollo,  in  honour  of  whom  games 
were  regularly  held.  Oloosson,  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of 
its  soil,  18  now  Ahusana;  to  the  S.  E.  of  it  were  Cyphus^',  which 
famished  22  ships  for  the  siege  of  Troy,  Phalanna,  probablv  the 
flame  with  Homer's  Orthe,  and  Oyrton.  The  important  defile  of 
Tempe  was  guarded  by  four  strong  fortresses;  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  Gonnus,  whither  Philip  retired  after  his 
defeat  atCynoscephalae^',  and  Condyles,  a  few  stadia  lower  down 
the  river.  Opposite  the  junction  of  the  Titaresius  with  the 
Peneus,  was  Falus  Nessonis  Lake  NezerOf  formed  by  the  Ono- 
chonus  Me^anif  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Ossa;  the  waters 

^  Irtr.  XLIV.  46 ;  XLV.  27. 

^'  HooQcr  placet  Tricca  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  tons  of  ^KnUpiot :  Jl.  B, 
729.  **  /<!.  749. 

«  Z4r.  XXXIII.  10.    Pofyb.  Ejfeerpi.  XVIII.  10. 12. 
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of  this  little  river  were  said  to  have  been  drunk  u^  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes^* :  not  far  from  its  banks  was  Sycurium  Sardilar^ 
where  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  posted  him- 
self in  his  Thessalian  campaign,  whence  it  became  the  scene  of 
frequent  skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  Romans^^.  Higher 
up  the  Peneus  was  Larissa^^  Larismy  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly,  the  country  of  Achilles  ^%  and 
formerly  the  general  capital  of  the  Pelasgi :  Acrisins  was  here 
inadvertently  killed  b^  nis  grandson  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae. 
To  the  S.  of  Larissa,  m  the  heart  of  Thessaly,  was  an  extensive 
plain,  the  scese  of  many  battles,  and  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
lliessalis,  or  Pelasgici,  Campi;  its  North  Eastern  extremi^, 
called  Dotius  Campus,  from  the  small  town  of  Dotium,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  .^nianes,  and  touched  on  Bcebeis  Palus^* 
Lmb  Carlos,  This  lake,  the  largest  in  Thessaly,  received  its 
name  from  the  little  town  Boebe,  situated  at  its  junction  with 
the  Onchestus ;  it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  Philip 
encamped,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse.  At  its  Southern 
extremity  was  Pherse^'  Velestina^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  cities  in  the  province ;  it  was  the  birthnplaoe  of  the 
tagus  Jason,  under  whose  guidance  Thessaly  obtained!^ more  power 
than  at  any  other  period ;  hut  the  succession  of  despots  by  whom 
Pheree  was  scourged,  prevented  it  from  ever  assuming  any  great 
rank  amongst  the  cities  of  Greece:  here  were  the  muntains  of 
Hyperia  and  Messeis^',  so  celebrated  by  the  poets,  and  repre- 
sented as  pleasing  to  the  gods.  The  town  of  Armenium,  on  the 
Eastern  snore  oi  the  lake*  was  the  birth-place  of  Armenus,  who 
accompanied  Jason,  the  son  of  iSson,  the  Argonautic  chief,  to 
Colchis,  and  there  founded  a  colony,  to  which  he  communicated 
the  name  of  Armenia.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Thessalian 
plain  was  Scotussa  Sarliki^  whose  inhabitants  Alexander  of  Pherse 
perfidiously  murdered  $  it  was  famous  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
and  near  it,  at  Cynoscephalse,  the  Roman  consul  T.  Q.  Flaminius 
gained  his  important  victory  over  Philip  of  Macedon,  107  years 
B.  c.^®  The  hill  of  Cynoscephalse  was  so  named  from  the  Greek 
words  KvvoQ  Kt^aKiiy  owing  to  some  of  its  crags  resembling  a  do^s 
head. 

14.  Magnesia  was  the  Eastern,  or  maritime,  part  of  Thessaly, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Pelasgic  Gulf: 
the  people  were  called  Magnetes,  and  possessed  the  country  from 
a  very  remote  period.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  was  Mount 
Homole^\  famous  from  the  story  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae. 


^  HerodotuB  (Vll.  196.)  Btatei,  that  it  was  the  only  riyer  in  Thaaialy,  which 
did  not  afford  saffident  water  for  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Javenal  alludes  to  the 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  other  fables  to  which  the  ezpeditioQ  of  the 
Persian  Monarch  gave  rise  :  Sat,  X.  176. 

'«  lAv.  XII.  54.  «•  Her,  Carm.  I.  vii.  11. 

^  AehiUes  is  hence  sumamed  Larisseas  :  Virg.  JEn,  11.  196.    Id.  XI.  404. 

^  Him.  n.  B.  711.  «^  Id.  n,  Z.  457.    Vml.  Viae.  IV.  374. 

^  Sirab,  IX.  p.  441.    Liv.  XXXIII.  6.    Polyb.  Fragm,  XVIII.  3.  10. 

^>  Theoer.  IdyU,  VII.  103, 
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Lower  down,  on  the  coast,  were  Eurymenie,  Melibcsa,  where 
Philoctetes  rejenecU  Castanea  Tzankaradoy  MagnesisB  Promon« 
torimn  Cape  St  Demetrias^  and  Sepias ''  Cape  St  Oeorge^  the 
South  Eastern  extremity  of  Thessaly.  It  was  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  between  Castansa  and  the  promontory  Sepias,  tnat  a  great 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked  in  a  storm,  upwards  of 
400  vessels  having  been  dashed  on  shore,  with  the  loss  of  thou« 
sands  of  men,  and  a  prodigious  treasure".  From  this  latter 
headland  Peleus  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  goddess  Thetis, 
previous  to  their  marriage  on  Mount  Pelion.  Here  the  coast 
trends  to  the  W.  as  far  as  iEantium  Cape  Trikeri^  above  which  is 
the  mountain  TissBUS,  now  called  Trikeri,  sacred  to  Diana ;  this 
cape,  with  the  opposite  one,  Posidium  Stavros,  formed  the  en- 
trance lo  the  Pelasgicos,  or  Pagasseus,  Sinus  CfulfofVolo.  At 
the  head  of  the  gulf  was  the  nowerful  and  ancient  citv  lolcos  ** 
Baritzay  celebrated  as  the  birtn-place  of  Jason,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ananrus,  in  which  that  hero  lost  his  sandal.  Close 
by  were  Demetrias  Fofo,  which  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  Magnesia ;  and 
Pagasse,  now  known  as  the  Castle  of  Vohf  where  the  ship  Argo 
was  bailt,  and  whence  she  set  sail  for  Colchis  ", 

15.  Pbthiotis,  called  anciently  Achaia,  comprehended  the 
Southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  the  Pelasgic  Oulf  to  the  Pindus, 
and  appears  to  have  been  almost  synonymous  with  Thessaliotis ; 
it  included  the  dbtricts  of  Phthia ''  and  Hellas,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Dolo- 
pians.  Pharsalus  Sataldge^  or  Pharsala,  famed  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  which  gained 
the  former  the  empire  of  the  world,  was  situated  near  thejunction 
of  the  Enipeus  with  the  Apidanus  ^^ :  near  it  were  Cranon  '* 
Oraniaf  a  Pelasgic  city,  whose  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Homer's  Ephyri ;  and  Thetidium,  sacred  to 
the  soddess  Thetis,  where  the  Romans  encamped  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  To  the  S.  of  Pharsalus  lay  Pras,  where 
Ageailaus  defeated  the  Thessalians  on  his  return  from  Asia  Minor ; 
Pyrrha,  called  formerly  Hellas,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Hellen, 
son  of  Deucalion,  and  king  of  Pbthiotis,  whose  descendants 
.£olus,  Dorus,  and  Ion,  are  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  three 
nations  of  ^olians,  Dorians,  and  lonians ;  and  Thaumaci  Iltau* 
fnacot  a  strong  place  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendioular  rock,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  ^av/jLd(ki  admiroTf  owing  to  the 


»'  Burip.  Androm.  1266. 

"  Herodotu  (VII.  189.)  Ukewiie  mentioiiip  that  the  Atbenbmi  haTing  Invoked 
the  aanstance  of  Boreas,  their  reputed  lon-m-Uw,  beUered  that  the  god  had  listened 
to  tiieir  soppUeatioDS,  and  disposed  the  Barbarian  fleet ;  they  therefore  erected  a 
dirine  to  hhn  on  the  banks  of  die  lUssns. 

^  Ham.  OtL  A.  255.    Bar,  Bpod.  Y,  21. 

»  Propert.  I.  zz.  1 7.    (hid.  Met.  VII.  1 .  '^  Horn.  li.  1. 474. 

^7  Ctetor.  BeU.  Ch.  III.  88,  «f  tea.  Euirop.  VI.  16.  PluL  VU.  Cm.— 
AfBkm.  Bell.  Ch,  II.    Opid,  Mti.  XV.  823.    iMcem,  VI.  350. 

^  CahOl,  LXIY.  35. 
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wonderful  and  extensive  view  beheld  from  it.    Descending  the 
Western  coast  of  the  Pelasgic  Gnlf^  we  come  to  Pyrrha  Pro- 
montorium  Anhistri^  close  to  which  were  the  rocks  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deacalion ;  near  it  lay  Hales,  founded  by  Athamas,  and  remark- 
able as  the  landing  place  of  those  Greeks  who  were  destined  to 
defend  Thessaly  against  Xerxes.     Lower  down  were  a  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonis'*,  on  the  banks  of  the  Canrius;  Thebae  Phthio- 
tidis  Armi/rOy  the  key  of  Thessaly  on  this  side,  and  a  city  of 
considerable  importance;   and  Amphrysus  tlie  Amif/rOj  where 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the  herds  of  king  Ad- 
metns***.     At  Phylace,    games  were  celebrated   in  honour  of 
Protesilaus** ;  near  it  lay  Pteleum  Pteleo,  and  Larissa,  with  the 
epithet  Pelasgia,  or  Cremaste.    The  last-mentioned  town  obtained 
the  surname  of  Cremaste,  from  the  Greek  word  Kpefiaw  msp&ndot 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  its  situation :  it  stood  at  the  head  of 
Aphetse'S  FetiOy  where  Xerxes  stationed  his  fleet  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Artemisium,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  appel- 
lation from  the  word  afltffii,  from  the  ship  Argo  having  taken  her 
departure  thence  to  sail  on  her  distant  expedition.     Dolopia*'  was 
a  small  district  in  the  South  Western  corner  of  Thessaly,  and 
extended  at  one  time  to  the  W.  of  Pindns  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Achelous ;  its  inhabitants  were  allied  with  the  Phthiots  as 
early  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  whither  their  leader  Phoenix  accom- 
panied Achilles  as  his  preceptor.     Its  principal    towns  were 
CtimenaBi  and  XynieB  Daoukli^  both  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
little  lake  Xvnias'^  Xison. 

16.  The  Maliensbs  occupied  the  lower  valley  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  shores  of  Maliacus  Sinus'*  Oalf  of  Zeitaun^  which  wba 
so  named  afler  them  :  they  extended  in  the  latter  direction  as  far 
as  the  defiles  of  Thermopylee,  still  called  ThermOj  where  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  heroes  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass 
against  Xerxes  and  his  immense  army,  b.  o.  480. 

17.  Amongst  the  principal  places  of  the  Malienses  were  Echi- 
nus EchinoUy  and  Lamia  Zeitoun :  Lamia  was  celebrated  for  the 
war  waged  by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks,  at  the  instigation 
of  their  orators,  against  the  Macedonians,  under  Antipater.  The 
latter  being  at  first  defeated,  retired  hither,  and  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  confederates,  who  lost  their  general,  Leostbenes, 
before  tne  town,  shortly  after  which  Antipater  escaped,  and  de- 
feated his  enemies  in  the  north  of  Thessaly;  amongst  other  severe 
terms  accepted  by  the  Athenians  on  this  defeat,  was  that  of  their 
giving  up  Demosthenes,  who,  however,  found  time  to  escape  to 
Calauria,  where  he  poisoned  himself.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Sperchius  was  Anticyra,  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore, 
recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  cure  for  insanity '% 
whence  arose  the  adage, ''  Naviget  Anticyram,*^  used  in  recom- 

»  Horn.  II.  B.  695. 

«>  Callim.  Ifymn.  in  ApollAl,    Virg.  Oeorg,  III.  2.  «  Horn.  ti.  B.  698. 

••  ApoU.  Argon.  A.  591.  ^  Ham.  11.  I.  480.     Virg.  JBn,  II.  7. 

<"  CatulL  Carm.  LXIV.  287.  «*  JEtch.  Per$.  478. 

*  Henoe  Horace :  Sat.  II.  iii.  83.    De  At.  Poet.  300. 


mendation  to  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  Hard  bj  were  the 
Dvrasy  said  to  have  sprang^  irom  the  ground  to  assist  Hercnles 
when  burning  on  the  pile ;  and  Trachis,  giving  name  to  the  sur« 
rounding  district  Trachinia,  where  the  same  hero  retired  after 
having  committed  an  involuntary  murder*^ :  above  the  latter  was 
the  strong  town  Heraclea  Trachinia.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae! 
formed  br  the  sea  and  marshes  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  inacces- 
sible clim  of  (Eta  on  the  other,  obtained  its  name  from  the  two 
Greek  words  ^tofial  thermm^  and  Tvkai  pyUe,  owing  to  certain 
warm  tprings  wnich  were  met  with  in  the  p€us.  In  its  narrowest 
part  it  was  only  26  feet  broad,  which  enabled  the  Spartans  to  with- 
stand for  three  days  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  Persian  army ;  but 
the  sea  has  now  retired  so  far,  as  to  render  this  once  important  pass 
comparatively  of  little  value.  The  Greeks,  when  contending  against 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls»  and  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  both 
fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been  dyed  with  Spartan 
blood.  In  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  pass  was  Anthela, 
where  stood  the  temples  of  Amphictyon,  and  of  Ceres  Amphic- 
tyonia,  as  well  as  the  seats  of  the  Amphictyons  themselves.*"  The 
celebrated  Amnhictyonic  council,  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Amphictyon,  tne  son  of  Helenus,  first  arose  among  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  and  contained  the  most  virtuous  men  from  some  of  the 
Greek  cities.  The  names  of  the  states  forming  this  body  are 
variously  given :  they  were  originally  twelve,  viz.  the  Thessalians, 
Bceotians,  Dorians,  Doloplans,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  Magne- 
sians,  Locrians,  Phthiots,  Malians,  QBtaeans,  and  Phocians,  the 
Athenians  and  Euboeans  being  included  amongst  the  lonians.  In 
the  course  of  time^  many  other  cities  sent  deputies  to  the  council, 
so  that  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  their  number  was  increased 
to  thirty.  Thev  met  generally  twice  a  year,  at  Delphi  in  the 
spring,  and  at  tne  Anthela  in  the  autumn :  here  they  deliberated 
on  the  public  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  and,  as  a  federal  assem- 
bly, adjusted  the  difierences  between  the  various  states ;  their  deci- 
sions were  ultimateljr  supported  by  force  of  arms. — The  iiENiANBS, 
were  a  Thessalian  tribe  oi  great  antiquity,  dwelling  originally  in 
the  Dotian  plain,  whence  they  migrated  to  the  borders  of  Epirua 
and  iBtolia;  they  possessed  some  little  consequence,  but,  from 
their  frequent  wars  with  the  ^tolians,  they  were  at  last  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  latter  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Hypata 
Castritza,  on  the  Sperchius,  where  their  national  council  was  held, 
and  the  women  of  which  were  famed/or  their  skill  in  magic. 

18.  EpiRUS  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  E. 
by  Thessaly,  on  the  S.  by  iBtolia  and  Acarnania,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  contained  the  Southern  part  of  Albania^ 
and  included,  with  the  island  of  Corcyra,  4,690  square  miles.  It 
was  fkmous  for  fts  breed  of  horses'". 


•7  Soph.  Track.  39.  "  Id.  633. 

^  Virgil,  speakiog  of  a  fine  hone,  says, 

Et  patriam  Bpiram  refcrat,    ■  Otarp.  III.  121. 

See  also  Id.  I.  57. 
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19.  Epinis  appears  to  have  derived  iU  name  from  the  Qreek 
word  ^ireipoi  continenSf  which  was  probably  applied  to  it  in  an 
early  age,  in  contradistinction  to  the  group  of  islands  lying  along 
the  coast.  According  to  tradition,  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhns,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  passed  over  hither  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
having  subjngatea  a  great  tract  of  country,  founded  a  kingdom, 
which  he  left  to  his  son  Molossus^®:  from  the-  latter,  the  sceptre 
passed  into  various  hands  till  it  reached  those  of  the  ambitious 
Alexander,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  .Xacidse  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family,  the  government  assumed 
a  republican  form,  until  its  total  subversion  by  the  Romans,  who, 
hiding  their  jealousy  of  the  Epirots  in  an  accusation  of  their  favour- 
ing Perseus  during  the  last  Macedonian  war,  attacked  them  with 
the  most  brutal  and  unexampled  fury,  reducing  them  to  slavery, 
and  their  territory  to  a  wilderness.  Though  Epirus  was  in  many 
parts  a  mountainous  countrv,  it  was  verv  fertile,  and  producel 
excellent  cattle,  as  well  as  a  large  breed  of  d<^s  called  Molossi  ^^ 
The  people  are  said  to  have  spoken  the  same  language,  and  to 
have  worn  the  same  dress,  as  the  Macedonians,  so  that  the  two 
nations  were  probably  descended  from  a  common  stock. 

20.  The  Achelous,  or  Aspropotamo,  already  mentioned,  was  the 
greatest  river  of  Epirus,  or  indeed  of  Greece,  bein^  100  miles  in 
kngth,  and  above  one  mile  in  breadth  near  its  montn,  but  it  does 
not  receive  any  considerable  affluent^  a  littlo  to  the  W.  of  it  runs 
the  Arachthus,  or  Arasthus,  Arta^  a  river  partly  navigable,  and 
at  one  time  the  boundanr  of  Greece  in  this  direction ;  it  rises  in 
Mount  Stymphe  Paleo  vouni,  a  spur  of  the  Pindus,  and  flows 
Southward,  pa^t  the  city  of  Ambracia,  for  60  miles,  into  the 
Ambracian  Gulf.  Farther  W.  was  the  Acheron^',  or  Selleis, 
Souli^  an  inconsiderable  river,  but  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
supposed  communication  with  the  infernal  regions,  a  fable  pro- 
baoly  originating  in  the  destructive  malaria^  or  infected  air,  with 
which  its  lower  course  is  infested.  It  flows  through  Acherusia 
Pains  Lake  Tckouknidaj  after  which  it  receives  the  nauseous 
waters  of  the  Cocytus  ^'  Bassa,  and  then  enters  the  Ionian  Sea  at 
Olykys  limen  Porto  Phanari^  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
ykvKVQ  dulcis,  owing  to  the  remarkable  sweetness  of  its  water: 
there  was  an  oracle  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Acheron,  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  dead.  Beyond  this,  to  the  northward,  were 
the  rivers  Thyamis  CbZamo^,  and  the  Xanthus^'  Pistritza,  both 
of  which  joined  the  sea  opposite  the  Island  of  Corcyra. 

21.  Epirus  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Chaonia,  Thes- 
protia,  Molossia,  Athamania,  and  Aperantia.  Chaonia  ^^,  called 
formerly  Pelasgis,  was  the  North  Western  past  of  the  province, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Acra  Ceraunia  to  the  harbour  of 
Buthrotum,  and  inland  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Celydnus  and 

w  Virg.  jEh.  III. 

"  Id.  Gearo.  III.  405.    ffor.  Sai.  II.  VI.  114.    Id.  JBpod.  VI.  5. 

w  Vtrp.  JBn.  VI.  295.  t*  Id,  III,  350.  f*  Id.  III.  3S3. 
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Thjamis.  The  principal  places  on  the  coast  were  Palceste  ^'^  or 
PbarsalnSy  Voile  del  Orto,  where  Csesar  landed  from  Brundusium, 
previous  to  his  attacking  Pompey  in  lUjricum ;  the  harbour  of 
Panormus  Panormo ;  Onchesmus,  or  Anchisae  Portus.  Kokamea^ 
said  to  have  been  so  called  afler  the  father  of  ^neas ;  and  Cas- 
siope  Portus,  Agioi  Saranta.  In  the  interior  were,  near  the  II I v- 
rian  Atintanes,  Antigonea  Argyro  Castro^  on  Celjdnus  the 
Arayro  Castro^  a  little  above  the  Fauces  Antigonese,  an  important 
denle  leading  from  lUjricum  into  Epirus  ;  Hadrianopolis  Drino^ 
polis;  Phanote  Dehino,  a  fortress  of  some  consejquence ;  and 
Phoenice  Pheniki,  which  surpassed  all  the  other  cities  of  Epirus 
in  opulence,  till  it  was  laid  waste  bj  the  Illyrians. 

22.  Thesprotia^*  was  situated  between  Bnthrotum  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron,  and  extended  as  far  inland  as  Pambotis 
the  Ijake  ofjaninaj  a  small  lake  about  five  miles  in  length ;  its 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Epirotic  tribes.  The  principal  places  on  the  coast  were  Posi- 
dium  Promontorinm  Cape  Scala,  the  nearest  point  to  Corc^ra, 
from  which  island  it  is  only  a  mile  distant;  Pelodes  Limen  i^ake 
Vivarij  eommnnicatine  bj  a  narrow  channel  with  the  sea,  and  so 
called  from  the  wora  in^Xoc  lutum,  owing  to  its  muddy  waters. 
On  this  channel  stood  Buthrotum  ^^  JButrinto,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pjrrhus; 
it  was  occupied  by  Caesar  during  the  civil  wars,  and  afterwards 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Farther  §.  were  Thyamis  Promontorinm 
Cape  Nissiy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis ;  about  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  little  district  Cestrine ;  Torone,  or  Toryne,  Oome- 
nizzoy  where  the  fleet  of  Augustus  anchored,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  Sybota  Portus  Sivota^  a  desolate  narbour,  famous  for 
the  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  after  which 
the  latter  erected  a  trophy  on  the  adjacent  island  Svbota^*  Sivota : 
these  islands  obtained  their  name  from  the  Greek  words  trv^  mis 
and  ficToy  pecite,  owing  to  the  herds  of  swine  fed  there.  Chimerium 
Promontorinm  is  now  Cape  Vlachtereruif  near  Parga  \  and  Elseai 
gtviiig  name  to  the  small  district  Elseatis,  is  placed  at  Port 
8,  wovanni.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  and  on 
its  right  bank,  was  Ephyre,'*  called  afterwards  Cichyrus,  now 
Tchauknida ;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  some  importance, 
and  the  capital  of  tne  ancient  Thesprotian  kings. 

28.  MoLossiA "  lay  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  Tbesprotia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  to  the  sources  of  the  Arachthus  and 
Aous.  'i'he  Cassopsei  were  an  inconsiderable  people  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Acheron,  on  the  borders  of  Thesprotia  and  Molossia, 
to  each  of  which  districts  they  are  variously  referred :  their  capital 
was  Cassopaea,  near  Lelovoj  and  not  far  from  the  Charadrus,  now 
called  LurOj  a  small  river  falling  into  the  Otdfof  Certa.  Their 
other  chief  towns  were  Buchetium   Castritza ,    and  Pandosia, 


"  Luean.  V.  458.  ^«  Horn.  Odytt.  K.  315. 

"  Virg.  jBh,  111.  291.     Ovid,  Met.  Xlll.  720.  »»  Thucyd.  I.  60.  54. 

"  Horn.  Od,  A.  259.  "  Find.  Nem.  VII.  56. 
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Olykysj  on  the  Acheron  \  Alexander  of  Epirns  was  advised  by  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  the  latter  as  fatal,  which  he  did,  but 
met  his  death  at  the  Italian  Pandosia".  In  the  South  Western 
comer  of  Molossia  was  Nicopolis,  sarnamed  A  chaise,  or  Actia, 
Old  Prevesa\  it  was  built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his 
victory  at  Actium,  and  peopled  by  him  from  the  surrounding  cities 
of  Epirus,  Acarnania  and  ^tolia  \  he  obtained  for  it  a  vote  in  die 
Amphictyonic  Assembly,  and  established  some  splendid  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  five  years  *^  A  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Arachthus,  and  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  Arta^ 
to  which  point,  after  passing  the  bar,  the  river  is  navigable,  were 
the  city  and  republic  of  Ambracia^',  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Corinth  \  it  gave  name  to  the  Ambracius  Sinus  Chdf  of  Arta^wk^ 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  hill  called  Perranthej  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  magnificence,  but  was  stripped  of  its  wealth 
wnen  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after  which  it  became 
comparatively  insignificant ;  it  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  the  first 
city  of  Grsecia  Propria  in  this  direction.  The  Atnbracian  Gulf 
is  21  miles  from  E.  to  W«,  and  generally  about  10  miles  broad  \  it 
abounded  with  every  sort  of  fish.  In  the  interior  of  the  country, 
at  the  source  of  the  Thy  amis,  was  Passaron  DremichouWf  the 
capital  of  Thesprotia,  and  the  place  where  the  kings  of  Epirus 
cK>nvened  solemn  assemblies  of  the  whole  nation ;  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  merciless  revenge  which  they  took  on  the 
surrounding  cities.  To  the  N.  E.  of  this,  between  tlie  ridge  of 
Tomarus  and  the  Xa&e  of  JaninOf  stood  Dodona'^,  probably  near 
the  modero  Oardiki^  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  ana  only 
inferior  to  the  Pythian  shrine  \  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  though  some  state  it  to  have  existed 
in  the  days  of  Deucalion. 

24.  The  tradition  of  the  two  black  doves,  which,  flying  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  settled  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
Libya,  and  at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  where  they  acquainted  the  inha- 
bitants that  Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  is  explained 
by  Herodotus '%  who  observes,  that  some  PhcBnicians  carried 
away  two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  whom  fixed  her  resi- 
dence here,  and  the  other  in  Libya :  the  iable  may  also  have 
arisen  froxn  the  ambisuous  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  xiXcfoi 
dovesy  which  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus  signified  old  women;  it 
shows  at  all  events  the  close  affinity  which  existed  between  the 
two  temples  in  question  and  that  of  Thebes.  The  temple,  whidi 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  sacred 
oak '®,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  the  oracles  were  lat- 
terly delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  fountains,  or  by  the  vibration 


•»  Lw.  VIII.  24.  "  Virg.  jBh.  III.  280. 

^  When  Ambracia  was  taken  by  Pjrrhus,  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his 
usual  place  of  residence ;  Ofid  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  interred  there :  Ibis, 
303. 

•*  Horn,  IL  n.  233.     Virg.  Qwrg.  1. 149* 

w  Herod.  11.  54,  et  nq.  •  Soph,  Track.  173.    Htm.  M  P«.  827. 
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of  brazen  kettles  *^,  set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  The  service  of  the 
temple  appears  to  have  been  originall?  performed  by  men,  though 
their  place  was  at  a  later  date  supplied  by  females.  Dodona  is 
placed  by  many  classical  writers  in  Thesprotia,  but  as  it  was  after- 
wards included  within  the  dominions  oi  the  Molossi,  there  are 
others  who  assign  it  to  the  latter  people.  It  maintained  its  dignity 
and  macniBcence  till  the  time  of  the  Social  war,  when  it  was 
completely  ravaged  by  the  iEtolians,  who  destroyed  the  offerings, 
and  pulled  down  the  temple.  The  modern  town  oiJanina  appears 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Enrcea,  so  named  from  its  abundant  supply 
of  water ;  to  the  westward  of  the  lake  was  the  fertile  district 
of  Hellopia,  inhabited  by  the  Helli,  or  Selli "',  the  earliest  attend* 
ants  in  tne  temple  of  Dodona,  and  who  seem  to  be  identified  with 
the  brave  Smuiotes  of  our  own  times.  To  the  £.  of  the  lake, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Araehthus,  were  the  Stymphaei,  or  Tym- 
phsei,  who  frequently  disputed  with  the  Thessalians  the  sources  of 
the  Peneus :  they  were  probably  so  called  from  Mount  Stymphe, 
or  Tymphe,  which  separated  them  from  Macedonia. 

25.  The  district  of  Athamania**  lay  between  Molossia  and 
Mount  Pindus,  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Achelous ;  it  was 
small  and  unimportant,  and  out  for  the  support  of  the  iBtolians  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  in  history.  Its  principal  towns 
were  Tetraphylia,  which  contained  the  royal  treasury,  and  Ar- 
githea  Moussaray  a  fortress  of  some  consequence. — Apbraktia 
was  a  petty  state  in  the  South  Eastern  corner  of  Epirus,  on  the 
confines  of  ^tolia  and  Acarnania;  it  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
contention  between  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  ^tolians,  each 
possessing  it  at  various  times. 

26.  The  island  of  Corctra  Carfu^  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  and  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous'^,  is  the  second  in  size 
of  the  Ionian  Island*,  and  lies  to  the  West  of  Epirus,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel ;  it  contains  220  square  miles, 
its  greatest  length  is  36  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about 
eight.  Owing  to  its  scytheAilie  shape,  it  was  called  Drepane, 
from  the  Greek  word  cpenayrj  fal^^  but  its  native  name  was 
Scheria'*. 

27.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  the  Ph8eaces'% 
a  people  of  Liburnian  origin,  possessing  considerable  skill  in 
maritime  afiairs*^';  it  was  colonized  by  the  Colchians,  and  subse* 
quently,  about  760  years  b.  c,  by  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  it 
owed  all  the  importance  it  ever  obtained.  It  became,  however, 
sufficientlv  powerful  to  contend  with  the  parent  country ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  first  naval  engagement,  which  took  place  on 
the  seas  of  Greece,  was  fought  between  it  and  the  Corinth ians*\ 


w  Virg,  jEn.  Til.  466.  "  Soph.  Track.  1169. 

*  The  effects  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Dodonsan  fountain  in  Athamania 
are  described  by  Ovid :  Met.  XV.  311. 
«>  Horn,  Od.  Z.  H.  6.     Viro.  Qeorg.  II.  87. 

9'  Horn,  Od.  H.  79.  ^  TibviL  IV.  i.  78.  «  Horn.  Od,  Z.  270* 

w  Thucyd.  1. 13. 
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It  was  otherwise  remarkable  for  baying  given  rise  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  by  the  conduct  it  pursued  with  respect  to  its 
colony  Epidamnus  *',  and  for  a  horrible  sedition  raised  by  the 
people  against  the  nobles  **.  On  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  it  became  a  valuable  station  for  their  ships  of  war,  in 
their  attacks  on  Macedonia  and  Asia:  its  chief  city  was  Cor- 
cyra*^  Corfuj  built  on  a  promontory  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  island,  and  possessing  considerable  strength  and  magni- 
ficence :  its  citadel  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  called  Kopv^ ; 
which  name,  afterwards  applied  to  the  town  and  the  island,  is  now 
abbreviated  into  Corfu,  Its  principal  harbour  was  called  Hel- 
laicus ;  a  little  to  the  W.  of  it  is  Istone  Mons,  where  the  nobles 
encamped  during  the  sedition  above  mentioned.  The  Northern- 
most point  of  the  island  is  Cassiope  Cape  St  Catliarine ;  towards 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Cassiope,  Catopo :  near  the  latter  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cassius,  where  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made 
to  Corey ra,  sang  in  public  at  the  altar  of  the  god*  •  Amphi- 
pagum  Fromontorinm,  the  Southern  point  of  the  island,  is  now 
cafied  Cape  Bianco ;  near  it,  over  agamst  Sybota,  lies  Leucimna, 
Cape  Alefkitno.  Off  the  Southern  point  of  Corcyra,  are  Paxi 
Insulse,  Paxo  and  Anti'Paxo,  two  small  islands.  Off  the  North 
Western  point  are  the  islands  anciently  called  Othoni,  and  now 
known  by  several  distinct  names ;  the  chief  of  them  was  Othronns, 
or  Thoronus,  Fanoy  fancied  by  some  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Calypso. 

28.  AcARNANiA  was  bouuded  on  the  E.  by  the  Achelons,  which 
separated  it  from  iEtolia;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 
which  separated  it  from  Epirus;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the 
Ionian  sea :  it  contained  about  726  scuare  miles,  excluding  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  is  at  present  called  Carleliaj  though  a  part 
of  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Camia.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
were  the  Curetes,  Lel^es,  and  Telebose,  all  barbarous  nations, 
who  occupied  several  other  parts  of  Greece  before  the  Pelasgi 
oyerspreaa  the  country^ 

29.  The  Curetes  were,  properly  speaking,  the  original  inhabit«> 
ants  of  JStolia,  whither  they  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Euboea ;  but  their  possessions  extended  likewise  into  Acarnania. 
The  Leieges,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
Xcy»f  owing  to  their  having  been  a  nation  collected  together  from 
various  countries,  were  much  more  widely  disseminated,  extend- 
ing oyer  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Peloponnesus,  parts 
01  Asia  Minor *'  (which  was  probably  their  original  country),  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgasan  Sea.  The  Teleboae,  or  Taphii*^,  were 
a  jiiratical  people,  inhabiting  the  Western  coast  of  Acarnania,  as 
well  as  the  Teleboee  and  Ecliinades  Insulse.    The  name  Acarnanes, 


^  Thuepd,  I.  24,  ei  seq.  ^  Id.  IV.  47,  48. 

"  Lucan.  II.  623.  w  Suei,  Ner.  22. 

**  Hence  they  are  eDamerated  by  Homer  amongst  the  allies  of  Priam  :    //.  It. 
428. 
»*  Horn.  Od.  O.  426. 
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reputed  to  have  been  derired  from  the  hero  Acarnas,  seems  to  have 
been  nnknoirn  in  the  days  of  Homer :  the  people  were  so  addicted 
to  pleasure,  that  porcus  Acamas  became  a  proverbial  expression ; 
their  horses  were  especially  famed  for  swiftness  and  beauty. 

30.  Anactorinm  Punta^  situated  on  die  North  Western  pro- 
montory  of  Acamania,  gave  name  to  Anactorias  Sinns,  now 
known  as  Prevna  Basin.  Near  it  was  Actium  Azio,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  which  Augnstos  gained  there  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  b.c.  81,  and  hard  by  stood  a  temple  of  Apolio, 
whence  Virgil  represents  the  god  beholding  the  fight'®'.  To  the 
£.  of  this  were  LimnsBa  Loutrachi^  and  Argos  Amphilochicum 
Arnbrdkioj  so  called  from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Am- 
philochi. 

^  31.  The  Amphilochi  were  Greeks,  led  hither  by  Amphilochus  on 
hts  retttrn  from  Troy,  who  named  the  new  city  after  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  Argus,  his  native  place;  they  bad  constant  disputes 
with  the  Ambraciuns  and  ^tolians,  about  the  possession  of  their 
new  settlement ;  but  being  backed  by  the  Acarnanians,  they  at 
last  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  by  cutting  their  enemies  to  pieces 
in  two  en^gements  at  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Olpse  Cagfil, 
and  the  Idomene  Collis^^*  In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  Ina- 
chns'*'  Krihelij  which  was  said  to  rise  in  that  part  of  Findns 
called  Lacmon,  and  joining  the  Achelous,  to  pass  under  the  sea 
till  it  reached  the  Peloponnesiau  Argos :  others,  however,  affirmed, 
that  the  Peloponnesiau  Inachus  was  a  different  river  from  that 
of  the  Aniphilochians.  The  Amphilochi  touched  on  the  Agroei, 
a  barbarous  nation,  whose  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
Achelous ;  their  chief  town,  Agrais,  is  still  called  Agraida.  De- 
scending the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous,  we  come  to  Stratos 
PortOj  the  principal  city  of  Acamania,  and  the  point  to  which 
the  river  was  navigable.  To  the  W.  of  Stratos,  in  the  interior, 
were  the  fortresses  of  Phoetese,  Thyrium  2V»/;/to,  and  Medeon 
Medenicoi  the  last  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  iEtolians, 
who  were  at  length  driven  from  it  with  great  slaughter.  On  the 
Western  coast  of  Acamania  were  PalsBros ;  Solium ;  Herculis 
Portus  Casidiliat  with  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  was  a  famous 
group  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  taken 
to  Ronae  by  a  Koman  general ;  Alyzia,  off  which  a  naval  engage- 
ment  took  place  between  the  Athenians  under  Timotheus,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra'*'^ ;  Astacus 
Drtiffomestre,  and  Echinus  Neokoro*  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  was  OBniadse  Trigardon^  founded  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle  by  A  1cm aeon,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother;  it  was  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  and  was  formerly  called 

»•«  Vtrg.  jEn.  Vlll.  704.    Jd.  VIII.  675.    Hor.  Spi$(.  T.  xviu.  01 . 
^^Thucyd,  in.  \0b.U3. 

■^  Its  springs  were  said  to  be  close  to  those  of  the  Aclielous  and  ifias.   Lucan* 
VI.  361. 
w*  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  4.  6o. 
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Erjftiche.  Hereabouts,  too,  was  jthe  famous  bland  Dulichium^^, 
or  Dolichai  forming  part  uf  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  who  took 
some  of  its  inhabitants  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Troy  :  its  name 
seems  presenred  in  the  neighbourine  rook  Anatolico,  anciently 
known  as  the  fortress  of  Nasos.  Duuchium  was  the  largest  of  the 
Echinse,  or  Echinades  InsulsB  Kurzolari,  &c.y  a  numerous  group 
of  islands  opposite  the  month  of  the  Achelous,  which,  owing  to 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river,  have  for  the  most  part  become 
connected  with  the  mainland :  to  the  8.  of  them  were  the  Oziss 
Insulse  OxiOf  which  Homer  alludes  to  under  the  name  Those. 

82.  Leucadia*®*,  or  Leucas,  called  formerly  Neritis,  and  now 
Sania  Maura,  lies  off  the  North  Western  coast  of  Acamania ;  it 
was  once  joined  to  the  mainlandj  whence  Homer  styles  it  'Airr^y 
'Hireipoco'^y  to  distinguish  it  from  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia:  it 
contains  109  square  miles,  being  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
Island  of  Cythera. 

33.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  cut  through  the 
isthmus  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  maiuland :  the  channel, 
hence  called  Dioryctus,  from  ^la  jyer^  and  opvtrawfodio,  was  three 
stadia  in  length,  and  was  at  one  time  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Its 
chief  town  was  Leucas,  called  formerly  Nerlcus,  A^naxiki^  once 
the  capital  of  the  Acarnanes,  and  the  place  where  their  eeneral 
assembly  was  convened ;  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Romans,  who  soon  after  subjugated  the  whole  province.  The 
Southern  extremity  of  the  island,  Leucate  Promontorium '®'  Cape 
DucatOf  so  celebrated  as  the  lover's  leap,  obtained  its  name  from 
the  word  \ivk6s  albuSf  owing  to  the  white  appearance  of  the  rock; 
Sappho,  the  poetess,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the  fatal 
leap:  on  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whence,  at  the 
annual  festival  of  the  god,  a  condemned  cruninal  was  hurled,  as 
an  expiatory  victim.  To  the  8.  E.  of  Leucadia  were  the  Taphise, 
or  Teleboiae  Insulae,  inhabited  by  the  pirates  already  alluded  to ; 
the  chief  of  them  was  Taphos,  now  called  Meganisi. 

34.  Ithaca'^  Teahi^  or  Ithaca^  so  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  lies  immediately  South  of  Leucadia,  from  which  it  ia 
only  five  miles  distant,  and  derived  its  name  from  tho  hero 
Ithacus. 

86.  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  evidently  dwells  on  the 
scenery  of  Ithaca,  |(ave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  place;  hence  it  is  found  enumerated  amongst  the  seven 
cities  which  disputed  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
poet  I  ^^  Ithaca  is,  generally  speakings  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous island,  containing  about  41  square  miles.    The  highest  and 
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most  remarkable  mountain  is  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  islaodv 
and  was  anciently  called  Neritns'^',  now^not;  at  the  other,  or 
Southern  part  of  it,  is  Neius^^'  Stefano  Bounty  near  which  was 
the  Acropolis,  or  residence  of  Ulysses.  I'he  two  harbours  of 
Phorcys  and  Rheithrus  were  on  tne  Eastern  side  of  the  island ; 
the  former,  so  accurately  described  by  Homer  ^*'y  is  now  the  Ghti^ 
of  Molo.  Ithaca  was  only  three  miles  from  Cephallenia;  in  the 
channel  between  them  is  the  islet  Asteris  DaskagliOj  where  the 
saitors  of  Penelope  lay  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from 
Sparta"*. 

30.  Cepballenia,  called  anciently  Same"%  and  now  CephaU 
lonia^  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ionian  Islandsj  and  contains 
325  square  miles*  It  is  said  to  haye  deriyed  its  name  from 
CephalQs,  who  settled  there  after  his  expedition  against  the 
Teleboee,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Araptutryon. 

37.  It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  island ;  on  the  summit  of 
the  most  eleyated  range,  called  ^nus  Neray  and  which  is  about 
4,000  feet  high,  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  ^nesius.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Samos,  or  Same,  SamOf  on  the  Eastern  side,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  closely  besieged,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  slavery  by  the  Romans ;  Proni  Cuti'ocoip  at  the  South 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  island^  Cephallenia  near  Fort  8t,  Oeorg€\ 
Cranium  Sio,  CHavanni;  and  Pallas  Lixuri. 

88.  Zactnthus"'  2kintey  said  to  haye  been  formerly  called 
Hyrie,  is  a  fertile  and  woody  island,  seyen  miles  to  the  South  of 
Cephallenia,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Chelonites  Pro* 
montorium  in  £lis,  opposite  to  which  proyince  it  may  be  said  to 
He;  it  contains  152  square  miles,  being  the  third  in  size  amongst 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

39.  It  is  said  to  haye  obtained  it9  name  from  Zacynthus,  a 
Bceotian,  who  was  commanded  by  Hercules  to  conduct  Oeryon's 
flocks  to  Thebes,  but  being  poisoned  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent, 
was  buried  here  by  his  companions.  It  once  reoeiyed  a  colony 
of  Achssans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  principal  town  was 
Zacynthus  Zante,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  with  a 
strong  citadel  called  Psophis.  At  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
island  were  some  remarkable  pitch-wells,  which  are  still  made 
ayailable. 

40.  ^TOLiA  was  bounded  on  the  W.  b^  the  Achelous,  on 
the  N.  by  the  mountain  district  of  Aperantia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
ranges  of  Tymphrestus  and  Corax,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ionian 
Sea.  To  the  W.  it  touched  on  Acarnania,  to  the  N.  on  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  and  to  the  £.  on  Doris  and  the  territory  of  the 
Locri  Ozolse.  It  contained  parts  of  the  modern  proyinces  of 
Carlelia  and  lAvadiay  and  included  about  930  square  miles.     In 
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the  Eastern  part  of  the  proTince  was  Eventis  ihe^^'^  FOarij  so 
named  from  a  son  of  Mars,  who,  being  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  threw  himself  into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  thence* 
forth  called  Eveuns;  it  is  also  celebrated  from  the  stonr  of  Nessos, 
whom  Hercnles  killed  on  its  banks  for  offering  violence  to  De- 
jantra :  it  rises  in  the  conntry  of  the  Bomienses,  at  Mount  CEta, 
whence  it  flows  with  a  South  Westerly  course  of  50  miles,  past 
Calydon,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Corax  Mons  Coraha  was  a 
branch  of  the  great  CEtsean  ridge ;  it  extended  towards  Rhium, 
or  the  Strait  ^  Lepanto^  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  which  was 
Taphiassus  Mons,  where  Nessus  died  from  his  wounds,  and  thus 
communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the  waters  which  issued  from  it. 

.  41.  TheCuretes"'  and  Hyantes  were  the  first  inhabitants  of 
2Btolia,  and  from  the  former  it  received  the  name  Curetis ;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  ^tolns,  the  son  of  Endymion,  ^m  Elis  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  subseouent  defeat  of  the  Curetes,  this  country 
assumed  the  name  of  ^tolia.  The  JStolians  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy  under  their  leader  Thoas  "%  and  are  commended  by  Homer 
for  their  prowess  in  the  field.  They  were  a  hardy  and  warlike 
race,  preserving  the  wild  and  uncivilized  habits  of  a  barbarous  age, 
but  at  the  same  time  illiberal,  covetous,  and  faithless.  During 
the  brilliant  da^s  of  Athens  and  Sparta  they  were  little  known, 
but  on  the  decline  of  these  republics  they  assumed  an  importance, 
which  was  increased  by  a  wretched  aliiance  formed  with  the 
Romans,  and  which  at  length  humbled  them  for  ever,  whilst  it 
brought  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Their  ambition  led  them 
to  extend  their  dominions  far  beyond  their  proper  limits,  and  to 
seize  upon  nearly  all  Acamania,  the  Southern  part  of  Epirus,  the 
possessions  of  the  JBnianes  and  Melians,  as  well  as  the  greater 
portion  of  Phthiotis  and.  Dolopia  ;  but  this  extent  of  territory, 
added  to  the  hardy  and  military  disposition  of  the  people,  who 
now  formed  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  Rome,  whose  consul  Acilius  completely  reduced 
their  crafty  republic  101  years  b.c«  It  was  usual  to  divide 
^tolia  into  Vetus  and  Epictetus:  the  former  included  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  province,  from  Corax  Mons  to  the  Achelous^ 
and  up  this  river  as  far  as  Stratos  \  ^tolia  Epictetus,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  Mtcrtiroc  acquisituSf  was,  as  the  name 
implies,  subsequently  acquired^  and  contained  the  Northern  part 
of  the  conntry  towards  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Doris. 

42.  In  the  South  Western  comer  of  iEtolia  was  Cynia  Lake 
MesMlanffiOt  on  the  shore  of  which  stood  the  fortress  Elasas 
3fes8alongia ;  near  it  was  the  old  town  of  Plenron  St.  Ireni^s 
Cagtle,  much  celebrated  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  was  Lycirna  Lycirna^  the  port  of  Calydon"* 
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Evereo  Castro  i  this  important  place,  onc6  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  renowned  from  the  storj  ot  the  ferociouB  Caledonian  boar 
sent  bj  Diana  to  niTage  the  country,  and  killed  bj  Meleager"^, 
was  situated  a  few  miles  np  the  river  on  its  left  bank.  Hard  by 
lay  Olenns,  and  Chalcis  '^  OalatOj  both  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
his  catalogue  of  ships,  the  latter  being  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Chalcis  Mount  Varastova.  Farther  Eastward  was  Anti  Rhium 
Castle  of  Mumilia,  so  called  from  being  opposite  to  Rhium  in  the 
Peloponnesus :  these  two  points,  forming  the  strait  anciently  called 
Rhium,  but  now  the  Strait  of  Lepanto^  are  about  a  mile  asunder ; 
here  the  Corinthian  or  Delphic  Gulf  properly  commenced.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  was  the  mountain  Aracynthns,  now 
called  Zwosy  and  above  it  lay  the  lakes  Trachonis  VrachoH^  and 
Lysimachia  ji99^«i!o  Castro^  which  were  connected  by  small  streams, 
and  finally  jomed  the  Acbelons;  the  former  received  its  name 
from  the  fortress  of  Trichonium,  situated  on  its  banksi  the  latter 
from  the  town  of  Lysimachia  Koukistra,  built  in  honour  of  Ir^si- 
machus.  Farther  Northward,  in  the  yery  heart  of  ^toUa,  was  Tber'* 
mon,  or  Thermus,  which,  though  without  walls,  was  considered 
from  its  inaccessible  situation  as  the  citadel  of  the  whole  province; 
here  were  held  annual  iairs,  as  well  as  splendid  eames  and  festi* 
vals,  and  here  the  Pansetolic  assemblies  met  to  decide  upon  the 
aflfairs  of  the  republic :  this  opulent  and  handsome  city  wb»  twice 
attacked  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  Philip  the  Third  of  Macedon, 
in  revenue  for  the  excesses  committed  by  the  ^tolians  at  Dium 
and  DoSona"'.  Amongst  the  chief  of  the  iEtolian  tribes  were^ 
the  Enrytanes  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  whose  principal 
city  was  (Echalia;  they  possessed  an  oracle  and  shrine  sacred 
to  Ulysses :  the  Ophienses  ^'^  dwelled  below  them,  and  still  far- 
ther South  lay  the  Apodoti.  The  Bomienses  dwelled  about  the 
springs  of  the  Evenus,  and  lower  down  the  river  were  the  Cal* 
henses.  All  these  tribes  were  remarkable  for  their  ferocious 
habits  and  barbarous  language.  The  chief  town  of  the  Callienses 
was  Callium  Caloudi,  which  a  detachment  of  the  Oauls  from  the 
army  under  Brennus  plundered,  and  razed  to  the  ^ound ;  the 
iBtolians,  however,  revenged  this  atrocity  by  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  their  enemies,  and  putting  nearly  20,000  of  them  to 
the  sword"'. 

43.  DoBis  was  a  small  tract  of  country,  confined  on  all  sides 
by  high  chains  of  mountains ;  to  the  N.  and  £•  it  was  bounded 
l^  (Eta,  to  the  S.  and  W.  by  Parnassus,  and  the  great  range  of 
Pindus.  To  the  8.  it  touch^  upon  Phocis  and  the  territory  of 
the  Locri  Ozolse,  to  the  W.  upon  iEtolia,  to  the  N.  and  £.  upon 
The»aaly ;  it  contained  280  square  miles.  It  was  originally  called 
Detopis  from  the  Dryopes '*',  one  of  the  most  ancient  Oreek 
tribes,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Doris  when  the  Dorians 
migrated  hither  from  Thessaly ;  the  latter  people  dwelled  in  that 
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part  of  the  province  which  lay  towards  CEta,  the  Drjopes  on 
Pamassiis. 

44.  The  Dorians  are  said  by  the  profane  authors  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Doras,  the  sou  of  Deucalion,  and  to  have  been 
driven  from  their  possessions  near  Olympus  and  Ossa  by  the 
Gadmeans ;  others  derive  the  name  of  the  Dorians  from  their 
mountainous  situation  ^Opoc,  and  by  the  same  analogy,  that  of 
the  Dryopes  is  conjectured  to  be  from  the  forests  of  oak  Apvcy 
with  which  CEta  abounded.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Dorian 
king  ^gimins  losing  his  dominions,  he  was  reinetated  by  Her* 
cnles,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  so  important  a  service  he  be- 
queathed the  crown  to  the  hero's  son,  Hylius :  hence  Doris  became 
tne  abode  of  iike  HeraclidaB,  when  exiled  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  here  they  concerted  their  successful  plans  for  regaining 
their  possessions.  The  Dorian  republic  consisted  of  four  cities, 
and  was  hence  termed  Tetrapolis ;  these  were  Pindus,  Erineus, 
Boium,  and  Cytinium.  The  three  first  were  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pindus,  now  called  Mauroy  which  joins  the  Ce- 
phisBus  near  its  source ;  Cytinium,  which  was  the  most  important 
of  the  whole,  was  on  the  little  river  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pindus. 

46.  Locri  Ozola.  The  territory  of  these  people  was  bounded 
bn  the  W.  by  Corax  Mens,  on  the  N.  by  the  range  of  Parnassus, 
on  the  E.  by  the  river  of  Amphissa,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  it  contained  H60  square  miles,  and  touched 
to  the  W.  on  iEtolia,  to  the  N.  on  Doris,  and  to  the  £.  on 
Phocis. 

46.  The  Greeks  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Locri  tlireo 
distinct  tribes,  surnamed  Epicnemidii,  Opuntii,  and  Ozolse,  who 
were  all  descended  from  the  Leleges ;  Homer  only  alludes  to  the 
two  iirst.  The  Locri  Ozolae  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
their  more  Eastern  brethren,  and  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Greek  word  o^oi  oleo,  owing  to  the  waters  issuing  from 
Mount  Taphiassus  having  been  rendered  fetid,  in  consequence  of 
the  centaur  Nessus  having  been  buried  there:  they  are  charac- 
terized as  a  wild  and  uncivilized  race,  addicted  to  thefl  and 
rapine. 

47.  Naupactus  Lepanto,  or  Enehatche^  as  the  Turks  call  it,  an 
important  city  on  uie  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  their  territory,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  words  i^avc  nams^  and  iriiyvvfn  compingoy  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Heraclidae  having  there  constructed  tJieJleet 
in  which  they  crossed  over  into  the  Peloponnesus:  Philip  of 
Macedon  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  ^tolians,  whence  it  is  some- 
times^ called  one  of  their  chief  cities.  Farther  Eastward,  and 
likewise  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  were  Erythrse,  CEneum,  and 
(Eanthe  Oalaxidi ;  this  last  was  a  city  of  some  consequence,  and 
stood  on  the  Western  side  of  Crissaeus  Sinus "^  Oulf  of  Satona, 

'      '"^  ffm.  Bymn,^  in  ApoU,  431.  • 
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80  called  from  the  Phocian  city  Crissa.  Ascending  the  shore  of 
this  gulf,  we  come  to  the  port  of  the  Phaestian  Apollo;  Tolophon 
Anemo  Campo;  and  Chaleeon  Port  of  BaUma^  bejond  which,  in 
the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  was  Amphissa"'  Salona, 
The  last  mentioned  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Locri  Ozolse, 
received  its  name  from  its  being  sarrounded  by  hills  on  every 
side :  it  was  razed  to  the  gronnd  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
in  oonseqnence  of  its  inhaoitants  daring  to  restore  the  walls  of 
Girrha,  to  cnltivate^  the  sacred  ground  of  Delphi,  and  to  molest 
travellers  when  passing  through  their  country.'^ 

48.  The  Locai  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  are  generally  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  Locri  "^^  they  occupied  a  small 
district  of  about  175  square  miles,  betwixt  Mount  Cnemis  and 
the  Euboean  Sea,  from  Thermopylas  to  the  Southern  shores  of 
Opuntius  Sinus  Onlf  of  Talanda ;  they  touched  to  the  W.  on 
Pnocis,  and  to  the  S.  on  Boeotia.  The  Epicnemidii  derived 
their  name  from  their  situation  under  Mount  Cnemis,  and  they 
alone  of  all  the  Locrians  were  permitted  to  send  members  to  the 
Amphictyonic  Council.  The  Locri  Opuntii  were  so  called  from 
Opus"',  their  capital,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece; 
it  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Patroclus. 

40.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Epicnemidii  were,  Alpenus  ji7u2era, 
whence  Leonidas  and  his  brave  little  band  drew  tneir  supplies ; 
Scarphe,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  raising  the  waters  to  such  a 
height  as  to  bury  it  beneath  them;  Thronium"'  on  the  fioagrius; 
and  Cnemides,  opposite  Cape  Lithada  in  Eubosa,  from  which  it 
IS  only  three  miles  distant.  The  chief  towns  of  the  Opuntii  were, 
Alope ;  Cynus  LehanitU,  the  reputed  residence  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  and  the  place  where  the  latter  was  buried;  and  Nary- 
cium'^,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ajax  Oileus. 

60.  Phocis'*^  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Locri,  on  the  W.  by  Doris  and  the  Locri  Ozolse,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf:  it  contained  about  610  square 
miles. 

51.  The  Phocians  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Leleges, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Phocus,  the  son  of 
Ornytion :  they  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  once  possessed 
the  country  as  far  as  Thermopylse  and  the  Eubcean  Sea :  after  the 
battle  of  Ijeuctra,  they  became  subject  for  a  time  to  Boeotia. 
But  they  are  better  known  from  the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  or  857  years 
B.  c,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  pay  a  nne,  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council  for  having  cultivated  some 
land  sacred  to  the  Delphic  God.  By  the  advice  of  their  general 
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Philomelasy  they  seized  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed 
its  treasures  for  raising  troops  to  aefend  their  country,  xfae 
Thebans  and  Locrians,  who  at  first  carried  on  the  war  against 
tliem,  were  subsequently  joined  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  thus 
paved  his  way  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  Afler  ten  years  of 
iiard  fighting,  the  Phocians  found  farther  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  accordingly;  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons, 
their  cities  were  all  raased  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting 
at  the  Council  transferred  to  Macedonia.  They,  however,  soon 
recovered  their  influence  by  the  assistance  of  Athens  and  Thebes ; 
and  when  the  Gauls  made  their  unsuccessful  attack  on  Delphi, 
they  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection  of  their 
former  disgrace. 

62.  At  the  head  of  Crissseus  Sinus  was  Cirrha"'  Xen*o 
Pegadiui  demolished,  and  its  territory  declared  accursed  by  the 
Amphictyons,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  having  carried 
off  a  Phocian  maid  and  some  Argive  women  \  it  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis  XimenOf  and  at  the  mouth  of  Pleistns 
the  ^**  Sizalisha.  Farther  Eastward,  on  the  coast,  were,  Anti- 
cyra  Asprospittay  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  hellebore**'; 
Pharygium  Promontorium  Aaia,  with  a  station  for  shipping ; 
and  Mychus  Pot't  St.  Luke^  the  extreme  point  of  the  province 
in  this  direction.  Above  Anticyra  was  Ambryssus  iJystomo, 
famed  for  a  scarlet  dye :  near  it  were,  the  Schbte  Odos'^  or 
Divided  waify  where  Laius,  the  Theban  king,  fell  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son ;  and  Phocicum,  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Phocian  states  for  the  consideration  ot  public  afiairs.  To  the  N. 
of  Clrrha  lay  Crissa"'  Crisso,  which  gave  name  to  the  Criasseus 
Sinus ;  it  sent  some  ships  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  famed 
for  the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  adjoining 
Crissseus  Campus.  A  little  above  it  was  Uie  renowned  Delphi*^ 
Castrif  with  which  few  spots  in  Greece  can  compete,  either  for 
beauty  of  scenery  or  classical  interest  $  it  is  said  to  have  received 
this  name  from  Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  but  it  was  anciently 
called  Pytho*^^  from  the  serpent  Python  having  been  killea 
there  by  the  god. 

53.  It  is  the  umbilicus  or  centra  of  Greece '^%  and  nearly  so 
of  the  ancient  world ;  the  latter  was  universally  believed  as  cer- 
tain, by  the  ancient  heathens,  from  Jupiter's  having  let  loose  two 
eagles  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  both  of  whicn  encountered 
each  other  here.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
some  goats,  who,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  were  suddenly 

'"  Find,  Pyth.  X.  24.  '»  .XtehifL  Bumtn,  27. 

-  y^-  This  plaoe  miut  not  be  confounded  with  the  Anticyra  situated  near  the. 
mouth  of  the  Sperchius.     See  p.  314 »  aupra, 

"•  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  733.  '»  Id,  EUc.  730. 

"<>  Ovid,  Met,  X.  168.  »*»  Horn.  II.  I.  405.    Find.  Pyth.  VIII.  88. 

>"  Eurip.  Orett.  330.    Soph,  (Ed,  Tyr.  479. 
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seised  with  ooDvubion^,  and  the  herdsman,  likewise,  on  approach- 
ing the  place  to  discover  its  mysteries,  was  immediately  affected 
in  the  same  manner :  from  this  circumstance,  which  was  deemed 
snpematural,  the  place  was  regarded  with  snch  reverence,  that  a 
temple  and  city  were  soon  after  built  in  honour  of  Apollo^^'. 
The  Pythia,  or  priestess,  sate  on  a  sacred  tripod  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  having  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic 
vapour,  pronounced  her  oracles  in  verse,  or  prose ;  if  in  the  lat- 
ter, they  were  immediately  versified  by  the  poets  always  retained 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  customary  widi  those  who  consulted  it 
to  make  rich  presents  to  the  god,  and  hence  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  temple  became  the  source  of  frequent  plunder : 
the  building  itself  was  destroyed  several  times.  The  town  of 
Delphi  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  most  Southern  point  of  the 
cham  of  Parnassus,  and  was  bmlt  in  the  shape  of  an  anophitheatre, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  estimated  at  16  stadia  ^^^.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  largest  in  Phocis*^^,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  not  appertaining  to  the  province ;  from  this,  a  dispute 
arose  between  Uie  Delphians,  who  claimed  the  temple  as  their 
own  exclusive  possession,  and  the  Phocians,  who  maintained  it  to 
be  the  property  of  the  wiiole  nation. 

64.  Above  Delphi  towers  Parnassus  Mount*^'  Lyakouroj  the 
highest  mountain  in  central  Greece,  and  covered  with  snow  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  it  extends  from  the  country  of 
Doris  and  the  Locri  Ozolse,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
Phocis,  joins  the  ridge  of  Helicon :  its  summit  was  especially 
sacred  to  Bacchus^^^. 

55.  The  two  lofty  rocks^^',  which  rise  perpendicularly  above 
Delphi,  were  called  Phsedriades,  and  obtained  for  the  mountain 
the  epithet  of  hiK6pvfog  or  the  two-hended^*^ :  from  these  the  Del- 
phians hurled  their  criminals,  and  in  this  manner  JEsop  was  bar- 
barously murdered,  for  satirically  comparing  the  Delphians  to 
floating  sticks,  which  at  a  distance  appear  important,  but  become 
nothing  when  brought  near.  From  the  chasm  between  these  two 
summits,  and  fed  by  the  almost  perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus, 
pours  down  the  Castalian  spring  *^,  sacred  to  the  Muses ;  its  cool 
and  excellent  waters  were  said  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Higher  up  the 
mountain  was  the  Corycium  Antrum"',  surpassing  in  extent 
every  other  cavern  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted ;  it 
was  so  large,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  greater 
■     I        ■         ■  ■ ..      I  ■     ■  I   ■  ■    ■     .  .  I  I   »   .        ,       ,     II    I 

^**  PoHMm,  Phoe.  5.    Plut.  de  Orae,  Def.  t.  II.  p.  433.    Plin.  II.  93. 
>«•  Horn.  Bymn.  in  Apoll.  282. 

>tt  Pauaan,  Phoe.  34.    Sirab,  IX.  p.  418.    JBwnjp.  Orwt.  1094. 
>«  EuHp.  Phemiu.  213.     Virg.  Bel.  VI.  29.    Id.  Qeorg.  III.  291. 
*^  Burip.  Baceh,  306,  ed.  Elnul.    (See  alio  Elmsley's  note  on  the  putage.) 
»M  OfM.  Met.  I.  317.  '^  Svrip.  Phrnniae.  234. 

>««  Id.  Ion.  94.    Theoer.  Idyl  YII.  148.    Hor.  Carm.  III.  !▼.  61.    See  abo 
note  146,  aupra. 
^^>  JBechgl  Eumen,  22.    Burip.  Baech.  556. 
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part  of  die  Delphians  Bowht  refage  in  itg  recess;  it  was  sacred  \o 
the  Corjcian  nymphs,  and  to  the  god  Pan.  Near  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  was  Lycorea"*  Diagofay  once  the  residence  of  Deuca- 
lion ;  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  which  the  people  of  Delphi  followed  up  the  mountain,  to 
escape  the  flood:  the  same  tradition  states  that  Parnassus  was 
anciently  called  Larnassus  from  the  Greek  word  Xapyaiy  owing 
to  the  boat  of  Deucalion  having  been  there  carried  up  the 
mountain. 

66.  On  the  Northern  side  of  Parnassus  rises  the  divine  Cephis- 
sus  ^''  Mauro  Potamoy  which,  from  its  many  sinuosities  has  been 
compared  to  a  serpent ;  the  Graces  were  said  to  be  particularly 
attached  to  this  river,  and  are  hence  called  its  goddesses.  It  rises 
near  the  city  of  Lilsea,  where  the  ancients  state  that  it  rushed  out 
of  the  mountain  with  a  noise  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  after 
traversing  the  whole  of  Phocis,  it  enters  Bceotia,  and  joins  the 
Gopaic  Isuke  after  a  course  of  75  miles :  it  must  not  be  confounded 
witci  two  smaller  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  Attica.  A  few  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under  Mount  Cnemis,  was  Elatia 
Eleuta^  the  most  considerable  of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi, 
and  very  important  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  into  Phocis 
and  BoBOtia  on  thb  side ;  it  was  captur^  and  burnt  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  again  frequently 
attacked.  Lower  down  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  were  Daulis'^^ 
DauliUy  a  very  ancient  city,  celebrated  for  the  tragic  story  of 
Philomela  and  Procne;  and  Panopeus^'^  Agios  Sumos,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  the  residence  of  the  giant  Tityu^"^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GRiECIA  MERIDIONALIS. 
BCBOTIA. 

1.  BcBOTiA,  forming  part  of  Livadia,  touched  to  the  N.  on 
the  territory  of  the  Locri,  to  the  W.  on  Phocis,  to  the  S.  on 
Megaris  and  Attica,  and  to  the  E.  on  the  Euboean  Sea ;  it  com- 
prehended 1,000  square  miles.  It  was  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  country  in  Greece.     Its  inhabitants  were  remarkable 

'^*  Hence  Apollo  Is  called  AvKtapivg  ^oifiog  by  Callimachus.— ITymn.  m 
Apoli.  19. 
*»  Horn  It.  B.  522.     Ovid.  Met  III.  19. 
>»«  Stat.  Theb.  VII.  344.     Ovid.  Heroid,  XXI.  154. 
i«  Horn. //.  P.  306.  »»/rf.Orf.A.  580. 
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for  their  natural  stapidity  and  untoward  genios,  even  to  a  proverb 
(Boc«i»ria  ic)';  yet  no  single  province  of  Oreece,  save  Attica, 
could  furnish  a  list  of  poets  and  other  writers,  containing  such 
namea  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna,  and  Plutarch  :  the  men  were 
brave,  hardy,  and  athletic,  the  women  were  the  handsomest  and 
most  elegant  of  all  Greece. 

2.  BcBOtia  was  first  occupied  by  the  several  barbarous  tribes 
Aones,  Ectenes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  who  were  all  connected 
with  the  Leleges ;  some  of  these  were  expelled  by  Cadmus,  who, 
passing  over  from  Euboea  with  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  and 
Arabs,  founded  the  city  of  Thebes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cadmea.  The  Cadmeans  were  twice  compelled  to  evacuate  their 
new  possessions :  once  by  the  Epigoni,  when  thev  took  refuge 
among  the  Illyrians,  till  they  were  able  to  regain  their  territory ; 
and  tne  second  time  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgi,  on  which 
occasion  they  fled  to  Thessaly.  After  some  years,  they  again  re- 
established themselves  in  their  ori|cinal  abode,  to  which  they  now 
communicated  the  name  of  Boeotia,  derived,  according  to  some, 
from  Boeotus,  son  of  Itonus,  or  as  others  say  from  Bovc  hos^  owing 
to  Cadmus  having  been  led  hj  an  ox  to  the  spot  where  he  built 
his  city'.  From  the  earliest  period  there  was  a  natural  enmity 
between  the  Bceotians  and  the  Athenians;  partly  arising  from 
their  proximity,  and  partly  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
latter  to  the  Platseans,  who,  having  resolved  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  Boeotian  confederacj^,  sought  the  aid  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  This  led  to  hostilities,  which  ended  In  the  Boeotians 
being  obliged  to  cede  their  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus  to  their  rivals,  who  some  years  afterwards  subjugated 
the  whole  of  their  country  ;  the  Athenians  were,  however,  at  last 
totally  defeated  at  Coronea,  and  Boeotia  once  more  gained  its 
independence.  When  the  pride  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians became  a  little  humbled,  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotamos, 
the  Boeotians  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  more  amicable  and 

f  onerous  feelings  towards  them.  During  the  persecutions  of  the 
hirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  many  of  those  wiio  fled  from  their 
cruelty  and  oppression,  found  refuge  in  Thebes;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  tnat  it  was  thence  Thrasybulus  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates planned  the  gallant  enterprise,  which  restored  Athens  to 
freedom,  and  to  her  proper  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece.  At 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Boeotia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians, but  it  was  wrested  from  them  at  the  battle  6f  Cyhosce- 
phalse  by  the  Romans.  In  the  last  stand  made  bv  the  Achseans 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  the  assistance,  which  they  apparently 
derived  froi^  the  Thebans,  drew  down  upon  the  latter  tne  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  dis- 
mantled Thebes,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  whole  country,  and 
dissolved  the  national  assembly.  From  this  period  Boeotia  ceased 
to  exist  as  ah  independent  republic. 


Ol^n^.  VI.  161.    Hot,  Bpitt,  11.  i.  244. 
'  M4.  Met,  III.  13. 
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8.  The  Southern  limits  of  BcBotia  were  formed  by  the  moantains 
of  Cithseron  Elatea,  and  Fames  Notea :  the  former,  once  covered 
with  timber  and  much  frequented  by  beasts  of  the  chase',  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Cithseronios,  and  was  famous  for  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Actseoni  the  death  of  Pentheus,  the  exposure  of 
CBdipus^  and  the  mystic  orgies  of  the  Bacchanalian  priestesses'. 
Fames  was  covered  with  vines'  and  corn,  and  was  noted  for  the 
hunting  of  boars  and  bears  n|»on  it ;  on  its  sununit  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  Farnethius.  In  the  South  Westem  pftrt  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  on  the  borders  of  Fhocis,  was  Mount  HeUcon^  Zagora^ 
so  famed  as  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses'. 

4.  No  mountain  in  Greece  produces  such  a  variety  of  plants 
and  shrubs',  though  none  of  a  poisonous  nature.  On  its  summit, 
which  is  nearly  as  hiffh  as  Famassus,  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
adorned  with  several  statues ;  and  hard  by  were  the  fountains 
Aganippe^'  Tateza^  the  sources  of  the  small  rivers  Fermesens^^ 
and  Olmins,  andHippocrene",  Imrov  irpirvif  or  the  hM*8e*s  fountain^ 
which  burst  forth  from  the  ground  when  strack  by  the  horse 
Pegasus.  Here  too  was  the  fountain  He-donacon"  iVinM?AorK», 
where  Narcissus,  becoming  enamoured  of  his  own  reflection,  and 
thinking  it  the  nymj^h  of  the  place,  was  drowned.  Between 
Helicon  and  the  Connthian  Gulf  was  Tliisbe^*  KakoHa^  noticed 
by  Homer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons,  a  characteristic  which 
it  preserves  at  the  present  day ;  its  port  was  Tiphae,  the  birth* 
place  of  Tiphys,  pilot  of  the  Argo|':  farther  Eastward  vras  Creusa 
Livadostroj  the  harbour  of  Thespise. 

6.  To  the  North  of  Clthseron,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Asopus, 
was  Platsese"  JToA^,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Boeotian  cities,  and 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  great  Fersian  army  under  Mardo« 
nius,  by  the  confederate  Greeks  under  Fansanias,  b.c.  479,  on  the 
same  cuiy  with  the  battle  of  Mycale ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  but  was  speedily  restored  ^^ :  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Feioponnesian  war,  being  besieged  by  the  Spartans,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Thebans,  who  were  jealous  of  its  independence,  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  death". 
Nearer  the  Copaic  lake  was  Leuctra  X^Ao,  celeorated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  b.  c. 
371 J  this  victory,  said  by  Fausanins  to  be  the  most  brillant  ever 
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obtained  by  Greeks  oter  Greeks,  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  80ve« 
reigntv  of  Greece,  which  had  continued  for  nearly  500  years. 

6.  otill  farther  N«  was  Thespia  Eremo  Castro^  which  was 
especially  sacred  to  the  Mnses^*;  it  was  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  whose  inhabitants  alone  of  all  the  Boeotians  refused  to 
tender  earth  and  water  as  a  token  of  submission  to  Xerxes :  they 
assisted  Leonidas  at  Thennopyte,  and  hence  drew  upon  them  the 
anger  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  their  city'®.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  courtezan  Phryne,  who,  on  receiving  as 
a  present  from  Praxiteles  a  beautiful  statue  of  Cupid,  presented  it 
to  her  native  city" ;  she  was  so  wealthy  as  to  offer  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  if  it  might  be  inscribed  on  them  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  restored  by  herself.  '  Close  to  Thespia 
was  JjBcra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod'*,  who  removed  hither  from 
Cumae  in  Asia  Minor. 

7.  Copais  Palus  the  Lake  ofTopoUoMy  is  the  lai^es  t  lake  in  Greece, 
being  70  miles  in  circuit;  it  was  much  famed  for  its  eels,  which 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  epi- 
cures :  on  the  Eastern  side  of  it  are  several  subterranean  canals, 
now  called  Katahothraj  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  find 
their  way  into  the  Euboean  sea  at  Anchoe.  On  the  Southern 
shore  or  the  lake  was  Haliartus  Mikrakoura^  surrounded  by 
meadows  and  marshes  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  upon  which  occasion  its 
inhabitants  were  sold,  and  their  territories  given  to  the  Athenians. 
Orchomenus^'  Scripou,  was  on  the  Western  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  it  is  joined  b^  the  Cephlssns ;  it  was  the  second  city  of 
Bceofia,  and  at  one  time  of  such  importance,  as  to  vie  with  the 
most  opulent  cities  in  the  world. 

8.  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  City  of  the  Graces, 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  them  there '^ ;  its  first  inhabitants 
were  the  Phlegyse,  a  lawless  race,  who  were  destroyed  by  the 
gods  for  their  impiety,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Minyae,  from 
whom  the  city  is  snmamed  Minycia'^  Here  were  the  tombs  of 
Minyas  and  Hesiod,  the  remains  of  the  latter  having  been  con- 
veyed hither  from  Locris  at  the  command  of  ApoUo.  On  the 
coast  of  the  lake,  near  Haliartus,  was  Alalcomense  Sulifutroj 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  snrnamed  AlaU 

»  Henoe  Grid  calls  the  Mases  "  Thespiadea  Deeej"  Met.  V.  310.  8ee  aUo 
Note  10. 

»  Herod.  VII.  132.  222. ;  VIII.  60. 

*'  Cicero  (in  Verr.  Act.  II.  it.  2.)  says,  that  this  celebrated  statue  was  the  only 
thing  worth  sedng  in  Thespia :  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Calignla,  bat  afterwards  restored  to  Thespia  by  Claudins;  Nero  removed  it 
again  to  Rome,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Pliny,  howerer 
(XXXVI.  5.),  asserts,  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day  in  the  Schools  of  Octaria. 

**  Hence  Hesiod  is  called  **  Asctsbus  senex,"  Virg.  Eel.  VI.  70 ;  and  poetry 
after  his  style  and  subject,  **  Ascraam  carmen."    Id.  Georg.  II.  176. 

Ovid  seems  to  have  thought  that  Hesiod  was  bom  at  Ascra. — Mpit<.  ejf  Pont, 
IV.  xiT.  31. 

«  Mom.  //.  I.  381.  «*  Find.  Olymp.  XIV.  1. 

»  Hom.ILB.h\U 
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comene'is'^;  to  the  W.  of  it  was  Corooea  CarumnieSf  where  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans  under 
AgesiltiuSy  B.  c.  394.^^  Close  by  were  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of  the  Boeotian  states  assembledy 
until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Romans ;  and  Libethrins  Mchis,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses  and  the  nymphs 
called  Libethrides^".  To  the  W.  of  Coronea,  on  the  borders  of 
Pfaocis,  was  Lebadia  Livadia,  called  anciently  Midea,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Lebadus,  an  Athenian;  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated  in  a  cave,  into  which  thone 
who  sought  responses  were  obliged  to  descend^;  it  is  remarkable 
for  having  given  the  modern  name  of  Livadia  to  a  great  part  of 
Northern  Cfreece,  To  the  N.  of  Lebadia,  on  the  right  of  the 
Cephissus,  was  Chasronea  Kapouma,  called  anciently  Arne,  a 
city  of  some  consequence,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Chseron,  the  son  of  Apollo.  It  was  famed  as  the  birth-place  of 
Plutarch,  and  for  two  decisive  battles  fought  there :  in  the  first 
of  these,  Philip  defeated  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  b.  c.  338, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  Greece^;  in  the  other, 
the  troops  of  Mithridates  under  Archelaus  were  beaten  by  the 
Romans  under  Sylla,  b.  c.  86 '\  Melas  the  Mattro,  which  enters 
the  Northern  shore  of  the  lake,  derived  its  name  from  the  word 
/icXac  nigeTf  owing  to  the  property  it  possessed  of  dyeing  wool 
and  other  things  of  a  black  colour ;  on  its  banks  grew  those  reeds 
so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  for  making  flutes  and  other 
wind  instruments.  Farther  Eastward  lay  Aspledon,  so  culled 
from  the  son  of  Neotune ;  and  Tegyra,  where  Apollo  had  an 
oracle  and  temple  ot  some  celebrity,  and  where,  according  to 
some,  he  was  born  :  they  were  both  situated  at  the  foot  of  Cyr- 
tonitts  Mount  Talanda^  on  which  dwelled  the  Cyrtones.  Copse, 
giving  name  to  the  lake  on  which  it  stood,  was  a  ver^  ancient 
town,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  its  Eastern  extremity ;  it  is 
now  called  Tapoliasy  and  from  it  the  lake  still  obtains  its  name. 
On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Copaic  Lakes  was  Ptoos  Mons  PtoOf 
with  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  became  silent  after 
the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander :  on  the  Western  slope  of 
the  hill  stood  Acrsephia,  whence  Apollo  is  sometimes  surnamed 
Acrsephius.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  hilly  and  on  the 
Enboean  Sea,  was  Anthedon'^  Lohisij  which  received  its 
name  from  the  flowery  plains  that  surroxind  it:  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Glaucus,  the  sea-god,  and  the  reputed  scene 
of  his  transformation.  To  the  S.  of  it  were,  Salganens  Cara 
JBabUj  so  called  from  a  Boeotian^  who  piloted  the  Persian  fleet 
through  the  Euripus,  and  being  falsely  suspected  of  treachery, 

^  HWH.  IL  A.  8. 

^  Xenoph,  Hell.  IV.  3.  8,  *l  seq.^Diodw.  Sic.  XIV.  442.— P/iil.  Afm.  17. 

^  Virg,  Bel,  VII.  21.  (where  see  the  remarks  of  Heyne). 

*  iMcian.  Dial.  Mori.  III.  2. 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  XVI.  555.    Plui.  Vit.  Demotik.  24.    Strab.  IX.  p.  414. 

"»•  Pint,  Vit.  8yil.    Appitm.  BelL  Mithr.    Strak.  IX.  p.  414. 

^  Ovid.  Met.  XIII.  905. 
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was  put  to  death  and  buried  here :  Aulis  *%  celebrated  for  the 
solemn  leaeue  into  which  the  Greeks  entered  before  sailing 
to  Troj^  and  for  the  detention  of  their  ships  by  contrary  winds  till 
Agamemnon  had  appeased  the  anger  of  Diana  by  offering  up  bis 
daughter  Iphigenia'^;  and  Delmm  Drameni,  sacred  to  Apollo, 
and  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  b^  the  Boeotians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  b.c.  424;  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Socrates 
saved  the  life  of  Xenophon.  To  the  W.  of  these,  iu  the  interior  of 
the  country,  were  Messapius  Mount  Ktypa^  so  called  from  Messa- 
pins,  who  afterwards  led  a  colony  to  lapygia'^;  Mycalessus, 
whose  inhabitants  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  saragely 
butchered  by  some  Thraoians  in  tne  |)ay  of  Athens ;  and  Ten- 
messus,  where  Hercules  killed  an  enormous  lion,  and  Jupiter 
concealed  Europa. 

9.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Bceotia  was  the  sluggish  river 
Asopns'^  AsopOj  which  rises  in  Mount  Cithaeron,  and  runs  East* 
warn  into  the  Euripus,  near  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  was  here  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot  by  the  gaping  earth. 
A  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  its  right  bank,  was  Oropus 
OrapOy  which,  from  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and 
BcBotia,  was  a  constant  source  of  dispute  between  the  two  people. 
Higher  up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  stood  Tanagra,  called 
formerly  Poemandria  and  Or8Da,  the  birth-place  of  tne  }K>etess 
Corinna,  and  a  city  of  considerable  consequence,  famed,  amongst 
other  things,  for  a  breed  of  fighting  cocks;  the  Athenians  were 
here  worsted  in  an  obstinate  battle  by  the  Lacedemonians,  prior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  source  of  the  Asopns  was  the 
rivulet  CEroe,  near  ErythrsB*^  Pegadiay  in  a  rich  country,  noted 
for  its  corn  and  bread ;  it  was  the  parent  city  of  the  Ionian 
Erythrce. 

10.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Asopus,  on  the  small  river 
Ismenus'',  was  Thebss  Tkiva^  or  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  in  Greece.  It 
was  founded  by  Cadmus,  who  called  it  Cadmea,  an  appellation 
which  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  citadel  only,  but  ne  after* 
wards  gave  it  the  name  of  Thebes,  from  the  great  JSgyptian  cit^  : 
it  was  originally  without  walls,  but  Amphion  and  Zethus  built 
them  by  the  sound  of  the  lyre'';  from  its  seveji  gates^  it  is  sur- 
named  cnrairvXoc.  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  two  sons  of 
(Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  inherited  their  father's  throne,  and 
mutually  agreed  that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternately. 
Eteocles  ascended  the  throne  first,  by  right  of  seniority;  but 
when  the  year  was  expired,  he  refused  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
brother.     Upon  this,  Polynices  iled  to  Argos,  to  implore  the 

^Hom.  n,  B.  303.      Vtrg,  jEh.  IV.  426.      Ovid.  HeHod.  XIII.  3.— 
Lmerwt.  I.  8&.    JEtekyl.  Agam,  181. 
^  Hor.  Sat.  II.  iii.  199,  et  9€q.     Virg.  ASn.  II.  116.    Ovid.  Fatt.  I.  387. 
^  See  page  250,  Sect.  6,  supra. 
^  Horn.  li.  A.  383.     Ovid.  Am.  III.  vi.  33. 
^7  Eurip.  Baeek.  748.  »  Soph.  Ant.  1122. 

»  Horn.  Od.  A.  262.     Hor,  Carm.  III.  xi.  1.    Jd.  de  Ar,  PoH.  394 
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agsistance  of  the  Arsives,  and  there  married  Argia,  the  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  the  conntrj,  and  levied  a  large  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  marched  against  Thebes.  The  battle»  howeTer* 
was  decided  by  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers,  who  both 
killed  one  another^®.  Epaminondas,  nnder  whom  the  Thebans 
rose  to  the  highest  repatation,  was  the  great  ornament  of  their 
city*  Petopidas,  the  famous  Theban  general,  was  bom  here,  as 
was  also  Pindar.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  proved  the  rain 
of  the  city  by  razing  it  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  inhabit* 
ants  revolting  against  him ;  but  he  spared  the  house  and  family 
of  Pindar,  from  admiration  of  the  poet.  Thebes  was  likewise 
the  reputed  birth-place  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  A  little  to  the 
W.  of  it  was  Posniae^'  Tahi^  where  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Sisvphus, 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  infuriated  mares ;  this  catastrophe  fur- 
nished .^Sschylus  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lost  tragedies. 

11.  The  fountain  Dirce^*  Dirthey  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and 
from  which  Pindar  is  sometimes  called  Dircseus  Cygnus*', 
received  its  name  from  Dircc,  the  wife  of  the  Thelmn  king  Xycus, 
whom  the  gods  here  changed  into  a  fountain ;  it  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Ismenus,  which  flowed  hence  through  Thebes  into 
Hylica  Polus  Lake  LikafHs,  The  waters  of  this  lake  united  with 
those  of  Copais  by  means  of  subterraneous  channels ;  it  obtained 
its  name  from  the  town  Hyle,  situated  on  it.  Between  the  two 
lakes  was  PhcBnicius,  or  Sphineius  Mons  Phnga^  once  the  haunt 
of  the  fabled  monster,  the  Sphinx,  slain  by  (Edipus.  Farther 
Westward  was  Onchestus^^;  so  called  from  Neptune's  son,  On  • 
chestns,  whose  temple  and  grove  are  so  celebrated  by  the  poets 
of  antiquity  ^^:  to  toe  8.  of  these,  in  the  Tenericus  Campus,  was 
the  Temple  of  the  Cabiri. 

12.  Attica  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of 
Cithseron  and  Parnes,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Kerata  Oerataj  and 
the  little  river  lapis,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  by  the  Myrtoan 
Sea ;  to  the  N.  it  touched  on  Boeotia,  and  to  the  W.  on  Megaris : 
it  comprehended,  including  the  Island  of  Salamis,  about  700 
sauarc  miles,  being  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  the 
EngUsh  counties. 

18.  Attica  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Atthis,  a 
daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  its  earliest  kings,  or  from  'Aat^ 
Utivs,  owing  to  its  maritime  sittuUion ;  but  its  earlier  appellations 
were  Mopsopia*%  from  the  hero  Mopsopus,  and  Cecropia^^,  from 
its  king  Cecrops.  The  history  ot  the  Athenians  extended  to 
such  remote  antiquity,  that  they  vainly  boasted  they  had  sprung 


*^  In  tlie  play  of  ^schjlus,  called  '-E^rra  IttI  O^/SaCf  the  Seren  leaders  are 
represented  as  being  placed,  by  lot,  each  before  one  of  tbe  seren  gates  of  the  city^ 
(▼.  42.  55).  The  descriptions  of  each  leader  form  the  principal  and  most  b^n. 
tifiil  part  of  the  play.  Euripides  has  taken  the  same  subject  for  his  play,  called 
^o/vc<r<rai,  and  Statins  for  his  poem  the  **  Tbebais." 

«•  Virff.  Georg,  III.  267.  ^^  Eurip,  Jkieck.  5. 

«'  Hor,  Carm,  IV.  ii.  25.  ^*  Horn.  II.  B.  506. 

*i  Find.  lifthm.  IV.  32.  **  Ovid,  Mei.  YI.  423. 

47  Id.  fferoid.  X.  125. 
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from  tbe  eartL,  the  universal  parent  of  all  things^':  henoe  they 
sometimes  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  as  badges  of 
honour,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  people  of  later  ori^m  and 
less  noble  extraction,  because  these  insects  were  supposed  to  be 
horn  of  the  soil  *'.  The  Pelasgi,  who  settled  in  Attica,  were  ori» 
ginally  called  Cranai ;  the  name  of  Cecropidae,  which  they  after* 
wards  assumed,  was  from  Cecrops,  who  collected  them  together 
by  way  of  protection  frnm  the  Aones,  Cares,  and  other  trib^,  and 
built  the  city  of  Athens :  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Erechtheus  ^ 
that  they  obtained  the  name  by  which  history  now  knows  them. 
Tliey  are  sometimes  called  lonians^';  this  appellation,  however, 
is  more  usually  and  more  properly  applied  to  the  great  fiimily, 
of  which  they  formed  only  a  part.  They  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings,  and  subseauently  by  mi^istrates  called  Archons, 
whose  power  was  at  first  perpetual,  Uien  decennial,  and  lastly 
annual.  At  the  end  of  the  JPeloponnesian  war,  when  Athens  was 
totally  ruined,  they  were  oppressed  by  Thirty  Tyrants,  upheld  by 
Sparte;  but,  having  again  become  free,  opposed  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  Their  snort-lived  efforts,  not 
seconded  by  the  assistance  of  the  other  states,  were  of  little  ser* 
vice  to  the  general  interest  of  Greece,  and  after  submitting  to  tbe 
successors  of  Alexander,  they  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  b.c.  86.  The  whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Cecrops  into  four  ^v\a\  or  tribes^  which  were  after* 
wards  increased  to  ten,  and  latterly  to  twelve,  each  being  called 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  and  having  its  separate  chief;  these 
were  again  subdivided  into  Ifinoi  or  ooroughsy  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

14.  At  the  Western  extremity  of  Attica,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Saronic  Oiilf,  stood  Eleusis  ^'  LefsinOf  the  scene  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
Greece  f  they  were  sacred  to  Ceres,  hence  called  Eleusina  Mater, 
and  to  Proserpine ;  and  were  so  religiously  observed,  that  if  any 
one  revealed  tneir  secrets  he  was  publicly  put  to  death  '*.  They 
were  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  every  fifth  rear,  and  lasted  for 
nine  days;  their  origin  is  ascribed  to  Enmolpus,  b.c.  1866,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  continued  for  1800  years,  when  they  were 
at  last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great.  They  were  introduced 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies,  though  perhap  with  more  freedom  and  licen- 
tiousness. Eleusis  is  stated  to  nave  derived  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Mercury,  or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Greek  word  iXevaig  adr 
veniusj  owing  to  Ceres  having  resided  there  for  some  time  after 
she  bad  left  Enna  in  Sicily  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 


«  Ewip,  Ion,  589.  «  Thueyd,  I.  6.     Virgr.  Cir.  126. 

»  Horn.  II.  B.  510.  *»  Id,  N.  685. 

•»  W.  Hyftm,  Cer.  96.     Ovid,  fftftoid.  IV.  67. 

*^  Honoe  has  recorded  hif  eiectation  of  the  man  who  should  have  \iolated 
tiie  sacredneM  of  tbeae  mytteriea. — Carm,  lil.  ii.  26. 
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Within  the  temple  was  a  coloseal  statue  of  Ceres,  the  bust  of 
which  was  removed  to  Cfamffridae  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1802;  the 
building  itself  was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  when  they  invaded 
Atticai  but  it  was  restored  under  Pericles.  It  was  near  the  monUi 
of  the  Cephissus  Eleusinius,  close  to  which,  at  a  spot  called  Eri* 
neus,  Pluto  is  said  to  have  descended  into  the  earth  when  carry* 
ing  off  Proserpine.  The  road  between  Elcusis  and  Athens  was 
called  the  Sacred  Way. 

16.  Next  follows  tne  Thriasius  Campus,  so  called  from  the 
demus  Thria,  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
Crates ;  it  was  yer^  fruitful,  and  in  a  part  of  it,  called  Rarins 
Campus  ^^,  Ceres  is  said  to  have  first  sown  corn :  the  Greeks, 

?rior  to  this,  are  reported  to  have  fed  upon  acorns  and  water*'. 
Fear  Thria  were  some  small  salt  streams,  which  were  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Euripas  of  Chalcis:  they  were  sacred  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  fish  in 
them.  Ibrtner  Eastward  was  Ampniale  Promontorium,  off  which 
were  the  Pharmacusse  Insulse  jHftra,  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe 
was  buried ;  near  them  Julius  Csesar,  when  a  young  man,  was 
taken  bypirates.  This  promontory  is  the  Western  extremity  of 
Mount  ^galeus  Scarmagaa^  from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes 
beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis  ^ ;  it  is  connected  with  another  m  ^n« 
tain,  called  Corydallus,  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes,  Be- 
yond this  is  Phoron  KlephtOj  one  of  the  Athenian  harbours .  still 
farther  are  the  three  more  important  ones,  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum,  into  the  first  of  which  runs  the  Cephissus  Atticus 
Megalo  Potamo,  on  the  crossing  of  which  certain  jokes  were 
practised  upon  travellers  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

16.  Opposite  Elensis  and  the  Pireeus  was  the  island  of  Salamis 
Caulourtf  the  birth-place  of  Ajax,  Teucer,  and  Solon  the  law- 

S'ver'^j  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  daughter  of 
e  Asopus,  whom  Neptune  carried  hither,  and  it  was  colonised 
by  the  ^acidse  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  possession  of  the 
island  was  disputed  by  die  A&enians  and  Megareans,  each  party 
interpolating  the  poems  of  Homer  to  prove  their  right  ^* ;  it  was, 


"  ffom.  Hwmn,  Otr.  450.  **  Virff,  Otorg.  1.  7. 

^  Herod.  VIII.  90.    JStekyl.  Pers.  472.    Sfai.  Tktb.  XII.  630. 

"  Soph.  4f.  596. 

The  Uland,  from  haTing  giTen  birth  to  Ajaz»  ia  called  by  JEMhyins  vj|(ro£ 
Aiavrof. — Per9.  374.  602. 

Henoe,  likewlie,  Teaoer  was  raraamed  '<  Salaminiof. "•^Ifor.  Cmtm.  I.  zt.  28. 
Tfali  hero,  having  been  baniahed  by  his  Aither  Tekunon,  becaaae  he  returned 
home  without  haTing  reTcnged  the  death  of  hii  brother  Ajax,  aubseqaently  eata- 
bliahed  himielf  in  Cyprus,  where  he  built  a  dty,  which  he  called  after  hia  natiTe 
ialand. 

^  Ata£  d*  lie  ^aXauivoc  ayiv  SvOKuiSiKa  vf/ac, 

Horn.  It.  B.  557  (the  latter  line  wai  aatd  to  have  been  inserted  by  8oloo)« 
Strab,  IX.  p.  394.    Pint.  Solon. 
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however,  finally  seized  by  the  former  people  under  Pisistratus, 
and  was  thenceforward  always  subject  to  tnem.  It  was  here  that 
the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  so  gloriously  defeated  by  that  of 
the  Athenians,  commanded  by  Themistoclcs,  b.  c.  480.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  splendid  victory,  a  trophy  was  erected  on 
Cynosura  Promontorium,  opposite  the  Pirsns,  the  place  which 
the  oracle  had  foretold  to  the  Athenian?  should  be  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  their  enemies ^^  The  Piraeus'®  was  the  largest  and 
Northernmost  of  the  three  Athenian  harbours,  and  was  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Themistocles ;  it  is  now  called  Port  Drakoy  or 
Leone,  having  obtained  the  latter  name  from  a  colossal  lion  of 
white  marble  which  once  stood  there,  but  was  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687.  The  port  of  Munychia"  StratiokiwM  so 
called  from  Munychus,  an  Orchomenian,  who  having  been  ex* 

Silled  from  Bceotia,  settled  at  Athens*  and  here  built  a  temple  to 
liana,  in  whose  honour  he  also  instituted  festivals  called  Muny- 
chia  'y  it  was  a  secure  and  most  important  position,  being  parti* 
cularly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  expected  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  rhalerum  Phanariy  was  the  most  ancient,  and  the  Southern- 
most of  the  Athenian  harbours,  but  it  lost  all  its  importance  on 
the  building  of  the  Pirseus;  from  it  Menestheus  is  said  to  have 
sailed  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete. 

1 7.  The  whole  of  the  Piraeus  was  once  adorned  with  magnifi- 
cent edifices.  On  its  edge,  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  was  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles,  whose  remains  were  conveyed  hither  from  Mag- 
nesia by  his  friends*  The  port  itself  was  subdivided  into  the  three 
lesser  havens  of  Cantharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea :  the  first  was 
appropriated  to  dockyards  (many  of  which  were  covered)  for  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  ships  of  war ;  the  last  or  outermost 
was  so  called  from  tlie  grain  which  the  Athenians  imported  from 
the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere,  depositing  it  in  storehouses  erected 
there  for  that  purpose.  Both  Munychia  and  Phalerum  had  many 
beautiful  and  important  buildines  on  their  shores ;  at  the  latter 
were  the  altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  God,  alluded  to  by  the 
Apostle  Paul'^  Phalerum  was  noted  for  an  abundance  of  the 
little  fish  called  Aphyae,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  comic  writers 
of  Greece.  These  three  ports  were  surrounded  by  walls,  which, 
attaching  themselves  to  Athens  by  means  of  the  Longi  Muri, 
thus  formed  one  great  city,  enclosied  within  a  vast  peribolus  of 
massive  fortifications ;  the  whole  of  this  circumference  amounted 
to  174  stadia  (17  j  miles),  of  which  43  must  be  allotted  to  the 
metropolis  itself,  and  75  to  the  two  long  walls  taken  together. 
These  fortifications  were  first  commenced  by  Themistocles,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war;  they  were  continued  by 
Cimon,  but  were  completed  by  Pericles.  The  Long  Walls  are 
sometimes  termed  the  Legs  {vKikri)^  and  by.  Latin  writers  the 
Arms  (brachia)  of  the  Piraeus ;  the  Northern  one  was  known  as 
the  Piraic,  the  Southern  as  the  Phaleric  wall:  they  were  60  feet 

<*  Herod.  YIII.  56.  83.    Pau$an.  Attic,  30.  ^  Propert.  III.  xz.  23. 

«>  Ovid.  Met.  II.  709.  ^>  Acta,  zvii.  23. 
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high,  and  broad  enough  for  two  waggons  to  pass.  The  ^^^r?» 
which  were  raised  on  them  as  a  defence,  were  turned  into  dwell- 
ing-houses as  the  population  of  Athens  gradually  increased. 

18.  The  city  of  Athens  Atiniy  or  Athens,  called  Astu  by  way 
of  eminence*',  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  1656  years  b.  c,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Neith,  intro- 
duced by  him  from  Egypt,  and  who  was  afterwards  known  to  me 
Greeks  as  Athena,  or  Minerva**;  it  was  also  called  Cecropia  , 
from  its  founder.  The  town  was  at  first  small,  being  c<>n™®^» 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Theseus,  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  Hul  ot 
Mars ;  it  gradually  increased,  both  in  dimensions  and  splendour, 
till  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  attained  the  summit  of  ite  beauty 
and  prosperity ;  its  extent  then  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome 
within  the  walls  of  Servius,  its  population  amounting  to  about 
120,000  souls. 

19.  No  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast  of  having  produced 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time  so  many  illustrious  men,  equall|' 
celebrated  for  their  humanity,  their  learning,  their  ingenuity  , 
and  their  military  abilities.  It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch  that 
the  good  men  which  Athens  produced  were  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  in  the  world,  but  that  its  bad  citizens  were  never 
surpassed  for  their  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  impiety,  in  any  age  or 
country. 

20.  Athens  appears  to  have  had  nine  principal  gates.     In  the 
Western  part  of  the  city  was  the  Pompeum,  so  called  frona  the 
sacred  vess^s  {wofivela)  used  in  certain  processions ;  it  contained, 
amongst  other  things,  a  statue  of  Socrates  and  Lysippus,  and  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Ceramicus.    The  Ceramicus,  which 
was  the  North  Western  part  of  the  city,  and  extended  beyond  the 
walls,  possessed  considerable  importance ;  its  name  is  variously 
derived  from  the  word  Krcpa/xoc,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  potte- 
ries,  or  from  the  hero  Ceramus.     In  it  were  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
where  the  archon  Basileus  held  his  court ;  the  Metroum,  conse- 
crated to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  where  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  deposited;    the    senate-house   (fiovXevrlipioy)  of  the  Five 
Hundrea,  or  national  council;  and  the  Tholus,  where  the  I*rj« 
tanes  held  their  sacrifices  and  feasts :  above  the  last  were    the 
statues  of  the  Eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  name  to  the  Athenian 
tribes.    All  these  were  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Old  Agora, 
round  which  the  knights  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  paying  ho- 
mage to  each  statue  and  temple  as  they  passed.     On  its  BasteiTi 
side  was  the  Stoa  Poecile,  so  called  from  the  variety  ofpeuntings 
it  contained:   it  was  here  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  Scliooly 
thence  sumamed  the  Stoic,  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  are  said  to 
have  brutally  destroyed  more  than  1,500  citizens:  hard  by  ^was 
the  Leocorinm,  or  jnonument  in  honour  of  the  daughters  of  ILieos, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  for   their  country   during   the  great 
plague  of  Athens,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian 

«  Com.  Nep.  Tkemisf.  IV.  2.  "  Ovid.  Met  VI.  70.    Id.  VII.  723. 

•»  Virff.  JSn,  VI.  20.  *»  //or.  Bpisi,  II.  U.  43, 
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war.  The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  names  of  the  several  articles  sold  there,  such  as 
skvedy  proTisions,  apparel,  &:c.  kc.  But  when  the  Old  Agora 
had  been  defiled  by  tne  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildings  began 
to  fall  into  decay,  it  was  removed  farther  Eastward,  to  a  spot 
formerly  belonging  to  the  demus  Erettia,  and  was  then  known  as 
the  New  Aeora :  m  it  were  an  altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the 
Athenians  alone,  and  the  magnificent  Gymnasium  ot  Hadrian, 
embellished  with  120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  as  well  as 
with  If  alls  and  porticoes  of  the  same  material,  and  containing  an 
extensive  library.  To  the  Westward  of  this  were  the  Gymnasium 
Ptolemteum,  so  called  from  its  founder,  the  son  of  Juba  the  Li- 
byan ;  and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus,  held  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  highest  veneration,  and  considered  as  an  inviolable 
sanctuary ;  it  was  erected  twenty  years  afler  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, when  Gimon  was  sent  to  Scyrus  to  convey  the  remains  of  the 
hero  thence  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  great  pomp, 
games  and  festivals  being  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Massing  the 
ancient  Anaceum,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  to  the  N.  of  the 
Acropblis,  we  come  to  the  Prvtaneum,  where  the  written  laws  of 
Solon  were  deposited,  and  where  such  citizens  as  had  rendered 
essential  service  to  their  countrv  were  entertained  at  the  public 
expense;  amongst  other  statues  here  were  those  of  Vesta  (oefore 
which!  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning),  of  Miltiades,  and 
Themiptocles :  a  little  farther  in  this  direction  was  a  temple  of 
Serap^,  whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athenian 
deities: 

21.  The  South  Eastern  part  of  the  city  contained  many  build- 
ings elected  by  Hadrian,  and  was  thence  called  in  a  later  age 
Hadrianopolis.  Here  was  the  Olympieum,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens,  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent  building  was  after- 
wards commenced  on  its  site  by  Pisistratns,  and  continued  by 
some  0f  his  successors,  till  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  who 
removed  the  columns  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  temple  to 
RomCf  where  he  caused  them  to  be  erectecl  in  that  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus :  Augustus,  in  alliance  with  several  other  kings,  under- 
took to  finish  the  building,  but  this  was  not  efiected  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  was  present  at  its  dedication.  The  whole  peri- 
bolus  of  the  temple  was  crowned  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each 
Grecian  city  having  supplied  one,  that  of  the  Athenians  being  a 
remarkable  Colossus :  here  also  were  several  antiquities,  such  as 
the  teinple  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenus  of  Olympia,  and  the 
chasm 'through  which  the  waters  of  Deucalion's  flood  were  fabled 
to  have  disappeared ;  the  tomb  of  this  hero  was  not  far  hence.  The 
street  reading  from  the  New  Agora,  round  the  Southern  end 
of  the  Acfopolis,  was  called  Via  Tripodum,  from  its  being  lined 
with  sjoall  temples,  where  prize  Tripods  were  usually  deposited ; 
of  this. description  was  the  beautiful  little  Choragic  monument  of 
Lysicr^tes,  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  Here 
were  the  Lena^nm,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  border*- 
'  z  3 
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ing  on  a  part  of  the  city  called  LiiDnse ;  and  the  celebrated  Dio- 
nysiac  theatre,  one  of  the  most  beautifQl  in  the  world ;  it  contained 
many  statues  of  trapcic  and  comic  poets,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  iEschylus,  Earipides,  Sophocles,  and  Menan- 
der,  and  in  it  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  Not  far  hence 
was  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  for  the  performanceof  musical  com- 
positions, constmcted  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes ;  it  was 
set  on  fire  by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  defended 
Athens  against  Sylla,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored. 

22.  The  Acropolis,  or  Cecropia,  was  situated  on  an  elevated 
rock  terminating  in  abrupt  precipices  on  every  side  except  to- 
wards the  West,  where  alone  it  was  accessible ;  here  stood  its 
magnificent  Propylaea,  erected  by  Pericles,  which,  though  in- 
tended  only  as  an  approach  to  the  Parthenon,  rivalled  that  edifice 
in  beauty  and  dimensions,  and  were  as  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  for  that  of  ornament.  The  Par- 
thenon itself,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,  far  elevatea  above  the  Propylsea  and  surrounding  edi- 
fices ;  it  occupied  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  called  Hecatompe- 
don,  dedicated  also  to  Minerva,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
Persian  invasion.  It  surpassed  all  other  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
beauty  and  grandeur,  being  constructed  entirely  (as  were  the 
Propylsea  also)  of  Pentelic  marble ;  its  total  height  was  65  feet, 
its  len^h  228,  and  its  breadth  102,  and  it  was  enriched  within 
and  without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of 
Greece.  The  statue  of  Minerva  was  erect,  and  clothed  in  a  robe 
reaching  to  the  feet ;  it  was  26  cubits  high,  and  executed  in  ivory 
and  gold  by  Phidias,  who  had  so  constructed  it,  that  the  gold 
with  which  it  was  encrusted  might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  On 
the  Northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Erechtheum,  or 
Temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  building  of  great  antiquity  ;  in  it  were 
the  olive  tree  and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  in  their  contest  for  Attica,  as  well  as  a  silver  lamp, 
which  was  never  extinguished.  Close  by  were  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  ;  the  Pandrosium,  or 
chapel  sacred  to  Pandrosus :  and  the  Cecropium,  where  Cecrope 
was  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the  rock ;  the  Northern,  or  most 
ancient  part  of  them,  was  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi  whilst  thej 
resided  at  Athens,  and  was  hence  called  Pelasgicnm  ;  the  South- 
ern wall  was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom  it  received  its  name 
Cimonium.  The  rocks  on  the  North  Western  side  were  named 
Macrse  Petrse,  and  amongst  them  was  a  grotto  sacred  to  Apollo 
and  Pan.  A  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  the  Areo- 
pagus •',  or  Hill  of  Mars®*,  so  called  because  Mars  was  the  first 
person  tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Neptune ;  it  was  an  open  space,  with  an  altar  dedicated  to  Mi- 

^  JEtehyl.  Eumen.  680. 

^  This  hUl  is  rendered  ?ery  interestiDg  from  the  labourB  of  the  Apostle  Paol. 
who  from  it  addressed  the  men  of  Athens.— ile/«,  xvii.  22. 
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nerva  Area,  and  two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  tlie  defendant  and  his 
accuser.  The  number  of  Areopagites  was  from  thirty  to  fifty ; 
they  were  chosen  from  among  the  most  worthy  and  religious  of 
the  Athenians,  and  from  such  Archons,  or  ckiqf  fnagistraietf  as 
had  discharged  their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.  Their  ju« 
risdictjon  appears  to  hare  been  partly  of  a  judicial  and  partly  of  a 
censorial  nature,  and  their  authority  exceeded  in  some  cases  even 
thai  of  the  popular  assembly.  But  their  consequence  and  power 
began  to  lessen  shortly  after  they  refused  to  admit  Pericles 
amongst  them,  and  in  proportion  as  the  morals  of  the  Athenians 
became  gradually  oomipted,  the  Areopagites  ceased  to  be  oon-* 
spicuous  for  their  virtue  and  justice. 

^  2d.  The  range  of  hills  which  skirts  the  Western  part  of  tlie 
city  was  called  Lycabettas'*:  on  it,  and  dose  against  the  walls, 
was  the  Pnyx,  or  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  especially 
during  elections.  To  the  9.  of  Lycabettus  was  anotner  elevation, 
called  Museum,  fVom  the  poet  Museus,  who  was  interred  there ; 
between  the  two,  and  out  of  the  city,  was  the  quarter  called  Cc^le. 
apDropriated  to  sepulchres.  Hereabouts  lay  the  populous  and 
well  frequented  quarter  of  Melite,  in  which  were  the  houses  of 
Themjstocles  and  Phocion :  the  district  of  Colyttns,  the  children 
of  which  were  said  to  be  very  precocious  in  their  speech,  appears 
to  have  been  Eastward  of  the  Acropolis ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Plato  and  Timon,  and  the  residence  of  the  orator  ^schmes  for 
46  years.  Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Ilissus  ^^,  all  the  springs  being  too  brackish  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunos,  which 
was  situated  dose  to  the  river ;  near  it  was  an  Odeum^  adorned 
with  various  statues  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  of  Philip,  of  Alex- 
ander, &c. 

24.  Beyond  the  city  walls,  in  the  same  vicinity,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Ilissus,  was  the  Eleusinium,  or  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  where  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated. Near  it,  and  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
was  the  Stadium,  erected  for  the  performance  of  games  during 
the  Panathenaic  festival,  by  Lycurgus,  the  son  of  Lycophron;  it 
was  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  seats  of  which  were  covered  with 
Pentelic  marble.  The  Lyceum  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  city ;  it  was  a  sacred 
enclosure  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  ornamented  with  fountains, 
plantations,  and  buildings ;  it  was  the  usual  place  of  resort  for 
the  Athenian  youths,  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits, 
as  well  as  for  philosophers,  and  such  as  addicted  themselves  to 
study ;  it  was  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
who  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.  Farther  to  the 
North  Eastward  was  the  Cynosarges,  possessing  groves  and  a 
gymnasium,  where  the  Cynic  philosophers  established  their  school; 
It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Anchesmus  Mons,  now  called  8t, 

Oeorge^  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter. 

•  Stat.  Thei.  XII.  631.  ^  Phi,  Phadr.  p.  229. 
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26.  Passing  round  to  the  North  Western  extremity  of  the  citj, 
we  arrive  at  the  Ceraroicns  Exterior,  where  the  games  called 
Lampadepboria  were  celebrated;  the  road  between  it  and  the 
Academy  waslined,  on  each  side,  with  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  of  such  as  had  fallen  in 
battle ;  here  were  interred  Pericles,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  Cha* 
brias,  Conon,  Timothens,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Ephialtes,  the  orator 
Lycurgusy  with  many  other  great  and  wise  men.  At  the  extre« 
mity  of  these  tombs,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of 
Athens  which  led  to  it,  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Aca- 
demia,  so  called  from  the  hero  Academus,  and  still  known  by  the 
name  otAkathymia;  here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house,  and 
first  opened  his  school  of  philosophy ;  it  was  adorned  with  troves, 
walks,  and  fountains,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  beyond  which 
were  the  monument  of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  A  little 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Academy  was  the  Colonus  Hippius,so  called 
from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  and  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles,  bearing  tlie  title  of 
CEdipus  Coloiieus,  the  subject  of  whicn  was  derived  mm  the  last 
adventures  of  CEdipus^^ 

26.  Descending  the  Western  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Athenian 
ports,  we  come  to  Colias  Promontorium  Cape  Trupyrffoif  against 
which  the  wrecks  of  Uie  Persian  ships  were  driven  after  the  oattle 
of  Salamis;  Alimus  8t.  Kosmoif  the  birth-place  of  Thucydides; 
.£xone  TracofUj  said  to  be  as  notable  for  its  mullets,  as  its  inhabi- 
tants were  for  their  slander  and  calumny ;  Zoster  Cape  Halikes, 
the  points  of  which  were  mistaken  for  ships  by  Xerxes'  fleet,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis ;  .£gilia,  so  called  from  the  hero  ^^lus, 
and  said  to  produce  the  finest  figs  in  Attica ;  and  Anaphfystus 
AnaphysOy  a  town  and  harbour  of  some  note. 

27.  The  Southernmost  point  of  Attica  was  Sunium  Promonto- 
rium^^, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  especially  sacred  to  Minerva, 
who  had  here  a  magnificent  temple,  the  ruined  columns  of  which, 
still  visible  on  its  summit,  have  furnished  the  modern  name  of 
Cape  Colonna;  here  Neptune  was  also  worshipped,  and  regattas 
were  held  during  the  minor  Panathenaic  festivals. 

28.  This  promontory  was  the  Southern  termination  of  the  range 
of  hills  called  Laureum,  or  Laurium,  Keratia,  so  celebrated  w 
its  silver  mines ;  the  produce  of  these  was  shared  among  the 
Athenians,  but  at  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  and  dnrinff  a  war 
with  iEgina,  they  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  200  galleys,  a 
measure  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  naval  ascendancy. 
To  the  N.  E.  of  Sunium,  and  opposite  the  ancient  town  of  Tho- 
ricos '  Therico,  was  the  island  Helena,  or  Maoris,  MacroniH^ 
called  formerly  Cranae,  whither  Paris  is  said  to  have  carried 
Helen  after  the  rapc^' :  others,  however,  refer  this  adventure  to  a 
small  island  in  the  Laconicus  Sinus.    On  the  Eastern  coast  of 

■"  Soph,  (Ed.  Col.  668. 

*"  Horn.  Od.  r.  278.     Ovid.  FatL  IV.  563.    Soph.  Aj.  1217. 

"  Horn.  U.  T.  445. 
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Atiica,  was  Ihe  harbour  of  Panormoiui  Part  Raphti;  at  the  end 
of  which  stood  Prasiae  PrassOj  with  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whither 
the  Hyperborean  offerings  were  traosmittea,  and  conveyed  thence 
to  Delos.  Above  these  lay  Branron  ^*  Braonay  where  Iphieenia 
first  landed  after  her  escape  from  Tanris  with  the  statue  of  Diana, 
which  remained  here  till  it  was  carried  off  by  Xerxes;  Alse^^ 
Araphenide  Saphenuy  a  common  cross!  ne  place  to  Ettboea,  with 
a  temple  to  Diana  Tauropolus ;  and  Myrrainus,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  myrtles  which  grew  there.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Alae 
Araphenides  were  Gargettus  KrahcUo^  the  birth-place  of  Epicu- 
ras;  and  Pallene  Pala^  sacred  to  Minerva,  hence  sometimes 
called  Pallenis. 

29.  Beyond  these  was  the  small  district  Tetrapolis,  containing 
the  four  towns  Probalinthus,  Tricorithus,  (Enoe,  and  Marathon* 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Marathon  ^^  Marathana^  famed 
for  the  brilliant  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades 

'  gained  on  its  plains  over  the  Persian  army,  490  years  b.  c.  (OL 
72.  8.),  in  commemoration  of  which  they  raised  small  pillars  on 
the  tombs  of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle  ^^ : 
it  was  here  also  that  Theseus  was  said  to  have  overcome  a  formid- 
able bull  which  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  ^^.  The  adja* 
cent  promontory  Cynosura  is  now  Cape  Afarathona;  a  little 
above  it  was  Rhamnus  Evreo  Castro^  so  called  from  the  plant 
Rhamnus,  which  grew  there  *in  abundance ;  it  was  much  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  Nemesis,  hence  styled  Rhamnusia 
Virgo  ^*,  in  whose  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of  Parian  marble. 
To  the  S.  £.  of  Athens  was  Hymettus,  so  celebrated  for  its  fra*' 
grant  flowers  and  excellent  honey *^,  as  well  as  for  its  valuable 
marble*';  on  its  summit  stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius, 
and  the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  and  Apollo  Providus :  it  is  now 
called  Trdlovotini  (or  Monte  MattOy  an  absurd  corruption  of  the 
old  name)  the  Mad  Mauntainy  and  it  forms  a  part  of  tnat  range  of 
hills,  which,  under  various  names,  extend  from  Mount  Parnes  to 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Phlya  Philiatiy  the  birth-place  of 
Euripides,  was  a  little  to  the  S.  £.  of  Hymettus.  Between  this 
last  and  Marathon  was  Mount  Pentelicus  Pentele,  so  famed  for  its 

auarrles  of  beautiful  marble :  on  its  summit,  which  was  higher 
ian  Hymettus,  stood  a  statue  of  Minerva ;  it  was  connected 
with  the  range  of  Fames  by  Brilessus  Mons,  now  called  Turco 
Vouni. 

30.  Here,  near  the  source  of  the  Attic  Cephissus,  and  on  its 
right  bank,  was  Decelea  Tatdj  a  town  of  great  importance,  owing 
to  its  situation  on  the  road  to  Eubcsa,  whence  the  Athenians 
derived  their  supplies ;  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lace- 
demonians fortined  and  garrisoned  it,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 


'*  Burip.  Iph.  Tour.  1428.  "  Id.  1416.  '«  Horn.  Od,  H.  81. 
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and  thus  exposed  Athens  to  great  loss  and  inconvenienoe'*. 
Lower  down  were  Aphidnse,  where  Tbeseas  is  said  to  have  secreted 
Helen,  till  she  was  oetrayed  by  the  Deceleans ;  and  Archamse" 
Forty  SaintSy  the  largest  of  the  Attic  Demi^  and  the  place  where 
ivy  is  reported  to  have  been  first  discovered :  it  gave  name  to 
a  play  of  Aristophanes,  who  represents  the  inhabitants  as  charcoal* 
burners ;  they  were  a  brave,  though  at  the  same  time  a  rude  and 
clownish  people.  To  the  W.  of  them,  at  the  foot  of  Parnes,  was 
the  fortress  of  Philse  Viglia  Castro^  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
Thrasybultts*  first  exploit  when  rescuing  Athens  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Thirty  Tvrants"*:  hard  by  were  the  fortresses  Lipsydrium 
and  Panacton,  the  latter  of  which  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  was  at  last  razed  to  the  ground, 
on  a  solemn  agreement  that  neither  party  should  occupy  the  site 
again.  More  to  the  Westward,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Megaris, 
were  CEnoe  Oyphto  Castro^  and  Elutherae,  the  reputed  birth-place 
of  Bacchus.  They  were  both  once  under  the  Bosotians,  but  volun- 
tarily joined  the  Athenians,  owing  to  their  hatred  of  the  former 
people. 

31.  Meoaris  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Kerata  Mons,  on  the 
3.  by  the  Sarontc  Gulf  and  the  ridge  of  Qerania,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  hills  of  Cithseron^  To 
the  N.  it  bordered  on  Bceotia,  to  the  £.  on  Attica,  and  to  the  8. 
on  Corinthia ;  it  contained  200  square  miles. 
*  8-2.  This  small  territory,  which  is  stated  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  Megareus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or  Neptune,  who  was  buried 
there,  is  represented  as  an  existing  kingdom  at  a  very  early  period. 
Pylas,  one  of  its  sovereigns,  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of 
Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  by  which  event  Megaris 
became  annexed  to  the  latter  state,  and  is  therefore  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  includes  its  inhabitants  under  the  general  title  of 
lonians.  The  government  of  Megaris  was,  by  the  advice  of  an 
oracle,  changed  to  a  republican  form,  but  still  dependant  on  the 
Athenians,  from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  in  the  reign  of 
their  last  king  Codrus,  bv  a  Peloponnesian  force ;  and  a  colony 
having  been  established  tfiere  by  the  Corinthians  and  Messenians, 
it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  assuming  the  Ian* 
guage  and  political  institutions  of  a  Dorian  republic.  Some  time 
aAer  this,  it  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Athens  about  the  posses- 
sion of  Salamis,  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  it  was  obliged 
to  resign  to  the  latter  power.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
in  the  times  anterior  to  it,  it  was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and 
tumultuous  factions  engendered  by  such  a  struggle,  but  yet  main- 
tained its  affected  independence  amidst  them  all.  The  cause  of 
this  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  its  position  and  the  jealous  rivalry 
of  the  powerful  nations  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  y  this  enabled 
it,  as  Isocrates  has  said,  to  retain  its  independence  and  to  live  in 

••  Thucyd.  VI.  91  ;  VII.  19.     8trab.  IX.  p.  396. 
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peace,  though  possessing  but  an  insignificant  force,  and  constantly 
threatened  bj  the  armies  of  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  and  Thebes. 

88.  The  chief  city  of  Megaris  was  Megara  Megara^  not  fiir 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  Crulf,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  means  of  its  port  Nisiea ;  it  possessed  considerable  splendour, 
and  was  defended  by  two  citadels  on  the  hills  above  it,  the  walls 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  Minos,  but  restored  by  Alcathous 
the  son  of  Pelops,  with  the  assistance  of  Apollo.  Its  importance 
gradually  diminished  with  that  of  the  neignbouring  cities,  till  at 
last,  in  the  days  of  Alaric,  its  destruction  was  completed.  It  was 
equidistant  from  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  the  only  Orecian 
city  which  Hadrian  did  not  restore,  in  consequence  of  its  inha- 
bitants haying  murdered  an  Athenian  herald.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophy  founded  by  Euclid,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  who,  when  the  Athenians  had  forbidden  all  the 
innabitants  of  Megara  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  their  city, 
disguised  himself  m  women's  clothes  that  he  might  attend  the 
lectures  of  his  master. 

34.  The  port  of  Nisaea,  now  called  Tlve  Twelve  Churches^  was 
united  to  Megara  by  two  long  walls;  it  was  sheltered  by  the 
Island  of  Minoa,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its 
founder  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandion :  hence  the  Megareans  are 
surnamed  Nissei*',  to  distinguish  them  from  their  colonists  in 
Sicily.  Farther  Westward,  on  the  confines  of  Corinth,  was  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  path  of  the  Scironides  Petrae*^  Kaka  Scala, 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron,  until  he  was  destroyed  by 
Theseus;  one  of  these  rocks  was. called  Moluris,  and  from  it  Ino 
was  said  to  have  cast  herself  and  her  child  into  the  sea,  when  pur- 
sued by  Athamas.  Gerania  Mount  PakBOvauni,  which  formed 
the  Western  boundary  of  Megaris,  was  high  and  difficult  to  pass : 
its  Northern  extremity  was  better  known  as  Onei  Montes  Mak' 
ripali.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  washed 
the  shores  of  Bosotia  and  Megaris,  was  called  Alcyonium  Mare, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Ou^  of  Livadostro ;  on  it  were  the 
towns  ^gosthenfie  OermanOf  and  Pegae  Alepockori. 

35.  Peloponnesus. 

(UiXoKOQ  vnao^)  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pelops, 
the  Phrygian ;  it  was  anciently  called  Apia*^,  from  Apis,  a  son  of 
Apollo,  and  Pelasgia,  from  the  Pelasgi.  Its  shape  resembles  the 
leaf  of  a  plane  tree^%  being  indented  by  bays  on  all  sides;  and 
it  has  probably  derived  its  modem,  name  Morea,  from  its  resem- 
blance also  to  the  young  mulberry  leaf.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Corinthian  Gultf  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  8. 
by  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Its 
greatest  breadth  and  length  are  the  same,  being  about  120  miles, 
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and  it  contains  nearly  6,480  sqoare  miles,  or  1,120  less  than 
Sicily.  The  Isthmns^  now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth^  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land,  is  only  four  geographical,  or  six 
modem  Oreeky  miles  broad,  owins:  to  which  last  circumstance  it 
has  obtained  its  modern  name  of  Hexamilion ;  a  navigable  canal 
was  attempted  to  be  cut  across  it  by  king  Demetnus,  Julias 
Cflesar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  others,  but  always  without  success. 
The  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  originally  inha« 
bited  by  the  licleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arcadians,  became  gradually  intermixed 
with  the  colonies,  which  at  various  times  invaded  the  peninsula* 
It  was  said  to  have  been  left  by  Hercules  on  his  death  to  the 
Heraclidse,  who  made  several  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  it, 
during  one  of  which  Hyllus  was  killed  by  Echemus,  king  of 
Arcadia ;  they  at  length,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Dorians, 
succeeded,  and  shared  the  peninsula  among  them,  about  SO  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  Peloponnesus  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  viz.  Achaia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Laconica, 
and  Messenia. 

36.  AcHAiA,  or  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  the  £.  by  Mount 
Gerania  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
which  under  various  names  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  Pi^o- 
ponnesus:  to  the  E.  it  touched  on  Megaris,  and  to  the  S.  on 
Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis.  These  limits,  comprehending  about 
1,025  square  miles,  included  the  territories  of  Corinthia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Phliasia,  which,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they  formed  no 
portion  of  Achaia,  may  yet  be  fairly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
province,  from  their  early  admission  into  the  Achaean  league,  and 
the  desperate  resolution  with  which  they  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence  to  the  last. 

37.  Achaia  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  JSgialus**  from  the 
word  AlyiaKoQ  littuSf  owing  to  its  maritime  situation ;  but  on  its 
earliest  inhabitants,  who  were  Pelasgians,  being  joined  by  a  large 
Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  its  name  was  lost  m  that  of  loma. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  inhabitants  were  invaded  by  a  large 
body  of  Acbseans,  who  came  from  Laconia  under  the  conduct  of 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes  y  finding  themselves  then  unable  to 
maintain  their  possessions,  they  are  stated  to  have  quitted  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
ibnnaed  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia ;  but  we  have  seen  above,  that 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  tradition :  the  Achtsans 
being  thus  left  masters  of  the  country,  changed  its  name  to  that 
by  wliich  it  is  now  known  in  history.  The  famous  Achaean  league 
was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  four  cities  Patrse,  Dyme,  Pharse,  and 
Tritffia,  287  years  b.  c,  but  it  was  afterwards  joined  by  all  the 
great  cities  of  Achaia,  as  well  as  by  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius, 
Arcadia,  Argolis,  Laconia,  Megaris,  and  several  other  states.  It 
rose  to  such  a  formidable  height  under  Aratus  and  Philopcemen, 
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as  to  draw  upon  it  the  envy  of  the  aurroanding  countries,  and  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  Accordinmy,  the  latter  people, 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  commencea  a  series  of  insolent 
and  unheard-of  provocations,  which  had  the  intended  effect  of 
exciting  the  Achasans  to  war  against  them.  This  desperate 
measure,  added  to  the  insult  with  which  they  treated  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  brought  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies;  who,  aflier  having  gained  several  successive  victories 
over  them,  at  length  appeared  before  Corinth,  when  this  last  hold 
of  their  tottering  republic  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  consul 
Mummius,  and  their  confederacy  dbsolved,  auer  having  lasted 
more  than  1 80  years.  From  this  period  Greece  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Acliaia, 
and  its  government  committed  to  a  prsBtor,  whose  court  was  held 
at  Corinth.-^ By  Achaia  is  also  meant  that  portion  of  Greece 
to  the  North  of  the  Isthmus,  which  is  sometimes  called  Hellas, 
actd  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaly,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Achelous* 

38.  CoBiNTHiA  was  separated  from  Sicvonia  by  the  Nemea  or 
Kutchukmadiy  famous  for  a  severe  battle  fought  on  its  banks 
between  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  against  tlie  Spartans.  Its 
metropolis  Corinthus  Corinth^  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Corinthas,  a  son  of  Pclops,  but  it  alreadv  existed  under  the  name 
of  Ephyre,  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy  ^ ;  it  received  the  epithet 
Bimaris  ",  from  being  close  to  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs, 
the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  which  situation  occasioned  it  to  be 
considered  as  the  key  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  seat  of 
opulence  and  of  the  arts,  when  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  barbarism,  and  it  continued  to  maintain  its  rank 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greek  cities  until  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Mummius,  146 
years  b.  c.  It  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful 
bronze,  known  as  Corinthium  ^s,  which  the  Corinthians  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection^'.  Julius  Csesar,  not  long  before  his 
death,  rebuilt  the  city,  and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  after 
which  it  again  became  both  important  and  populous,  and  the 
metropolis  of  Achaia :  it  is  farther  rendered  interesting  from  St. 
Paul  having  there  preached  th^.  Gospel  for  eighteen  months,  and 
from  the  two  Epistles  addressed  by  him  to  his  Corinthian  converts. 
Corinth  gave  name  to  the  Sinns  Corinthiacus  Oulf  of  Corinth, 
sometimes  also  called  Crissaeus;  it  is  66  miles  long,  and  13  miles 
across  in  its  broadest  part. 

89.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  on  a  lofly  mountain,  stood  its 
almost  impregnable  citadel  Aero  Corinthus"',  once  named  Epope;  it 
was  sacred  to  Venus,  whose  shrine  was  attended  by  1,000  priestesses 
dedicated  to  her  service  as  courtezans,  and  who  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  capital,  whence  arose  the 
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proverb  ov  wairoc  iiy^po^  eig  KSpiy^ov  etrrlv  6  rXovc?  or,  as  Horace 
gives  it  *'  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinth um"":  the 
beautiful  Lais  long  resided ^^y  and  died  here.  Corinth  had  two 
famous  ports;  the  Northern,  and  nearer  one,  called  Lechaeum 
Balagay  was  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  the  great  emporium 
of  Corinthian  traffic  with  the  Western  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
with  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  other  one,  called  Cenchres  Kekrehf 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  place  where  St. 
Paul  performed  his  vow^ ;  it  stoou  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  by 
its  means  the  communications  of  the  city  were  regularly  main- 
tained with  the  islands  of  the  ^gaean  Sea,  with  Asia,  and  the 
countries  lying  on  the  Euxine :  close  to  it  was  a  copious  spring, 
salt,  and  of  Inkeinarm  heat,  known  as  the  bath  of  Helen.  Between 
Corinth  and  Lechaeum  was  the  fountain  Pirene*^,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  so  called,  who  dissolved  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  daughter  Cenchrea,  accidentally  slain  by 
Diana.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses*',  and  is  stated  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  tempering  the  Corinthian  brass,  when 
plunged  red  hot  into  the  stream.  It  was  near  the  source  Pirene 
that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  seized  Pegasus,  hence  called  the 
Pirenaean  Steed  by  Euripides  *^ 

40.  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  several  times  attempted  to  be 
fortified;  it  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  established'^ 
B.  c.  1826,  in  honour  of  Melicerta,  whose  body  was  here  cast  on 
shore,  after  having  been  thrown  from  the  Scironian  rocks  by  his 
mother  Ino.  Theseus  kept  them  with  increased  solemnity,  and 
devoted  them  to  Neptune^®',  whom  he  publicly  called  his  father. 
They  continued  in  vogue  when  the  other  gymnastic  contests  of 
Greece  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
they  were  still  celebrated,  at  first  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Sicyonians,  but  afterwards  under  that  of  the  Corinthians. 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  when  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  pine  leaves,  though  latterly 
withered  parsley  was  substituted  in  tneir  stead.  It  was  during 
their  celebration  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Romans,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Cvnoscephalse. 

41.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Corinthia  stood  Crommyon  Kasidi, 
where  Theseus  killed  a  terrible  boar ;  Sidus  Saussa-keui,  famed  for 
its  apples ;  and  a  port  called  Piraeus  Francolimni,  where  the  Athe* 
nians  blockaded  some  Corinthian  ships  towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  On  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was  Acrasum  Pro- 
montorium  Cape  Mcdangara^  remarkable  for  a  temple  and  oracle 
of  the  Acraean  Juno.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Corinthia  was 
Tenea,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  QSdipus  was  brought  up  by 
his  supposed  father ;  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  been  led 
captive  hither  from  Tenedos,  by  Agamemnon,  after  the  siege  of 
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Troy :  it  became  once  bo  prosperous  a  city  as  to  assume  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  independent  of  Corintlj. 

42.  SiCTONiA  was  a  small  district  to  the  W.  of  Corinthia,  sepa« 
rated  from  Achaia  by  the  little  river  Elisson  Xilo  Castro 'y  it 
received  its  name  from  its  capital  Sicyon^^^  JBasiUco*  This  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  having  existed  under  the 
names  of  ^gialea  and  Mecone,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula :  it  was  famous  for  its  olives'^. 

4S,  It  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  kings,  but  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycense,  with  the  whole  of 
Achaia ;  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse,  and 
became  for  a  time  sabject  to  Argos.  It  however  regained  its 
independence,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Aratus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Sicyon,  possessed  very  considerable  power.  The  in- 
habitants are  characterized  by  some  as  luxurious  and  dissolute, 
and  hence  the  proverb  '^  Sicyonii  calcei,"  used  in  reference 
to  effeminate  gaiety.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  produced  many 
celebrated  men,  particularly  painters  and  statuaries,  who  were  by 
no  means  inferior  to  those  of  Corinth ;  amongst  the  latter  was  the 
celebrated  Lysippus  ^^.  Sicyon  was  only  a  few  stadia  from  the 
sea,  near  the  mouth  of  Asopus  the  Btmlico ;  this  river  rises  in 
the  Argolic  mountains,  and  was  famed  for  the  games,  instituted 
by  Adrastus  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  were  held  on  its  banks '®^ 
To  the  S.  of  Sicyon,  and  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river,  stood  Titane, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Titan,  brother  of  the  Sun,  and  con- 
taining a  temple  of  i^Bsculapins  of  great  antiquitv. 

44.  Phliasia.  This  little  independent  state  lay  on  the  borders 
of  Sicyonia,  Corinthia,  and  Argolis :  its  chief  city  was  Phlius 
8to.  Phltf',  so  called  from  Phlius,  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  it  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
ArsBtliyrea '^»  It  was  at  first  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Mycensp,  but  in  later  times  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause, 
from  which  it  suffered  not  a  little;  it  joined  the  Achaean  league 
soon  after  its  organization,  and  met  the  common  lot  of  that  con- 
federacy when  it  fell  into  ilie  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  city 
possessed,  amonsst  many  splendid  edifices,  a  temple  and  grove  of 
Hebe,  where  criminals  found  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  inha- 
bitants were  noted  for  their  fidelity  and  bravery. 

45.  In  Achaia,  proper!  v  so  called,  the  first  town  was  Pel- 
lene  '^^,  near  Trikkalaj  built  by  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Pellen  of  Argos  \  it  was  famous  for  its  wool,  cloaks 
made  of  which  were  given  as  prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic 
games  held  here  in  iionour  of  Mercury  ^^^ :  the  Pellenians  were 
the  first  amongst  the  Acheeans  to  assist  the  Spartans  in  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesian  war.    Its  haven,  Aristonautae,  was  said  to  *have  been 
80  called  from  the  Argonauts  touching  there  in  the  coarse  of 
their  voyage.     Farther  Westward,  on  the  little  river  Crius,  was 
Hvperesia,  called  afterwards  iEgira,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
infiabitants  tying  lighted  faggots  to  (he  horns  of  some  goats^  and 
thus  protecting  themselves  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy ;  its 
port  is  now  called  Mauro  LiUiari.    Hard  by  was  the  fortfess  of 
Phelloe  Zakoula,  situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  with 
stags  and  wild  boars.     On  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis  Acraia^ 
stood  ^gae '®°  Acrata^  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer ;   and  to  the  W.  of  it  was  Bura^ 
which,  with  the  neighbouring  Helice,  was  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
digious influx  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  violent  earthquake :  it  was 
said  that  some  vestiges  of  the  submerged  cities  were  visible  long 
after  the  fearful  event  took  place  "°.     On  the  banks  of  the  Burai- 
cus,  or  Cerynites  KalavritOj  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules, 
and  also  an  oracle  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice ;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  stood  Cerynea  Trupia^  whitner  the  inha** 
bitaats  of  Mycenae  fled  when  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
Argives.     Helice  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune, 
thence  sumamed  Heliconius,  and  as  being  the  place  where  the 
Ionian?,  when  in  poa«ession  of  Achaia,  held  their  general  counciL 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Selinns  Vostizza,  was  Jilgium  VostizzCf 
where  the  states  of  Achaia  held  their  assemblies :  they  were  con- 
vened near  the  town,  in  a  spot  called  ^Snarium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  whither  Agamemnon  summoned  all  the  Greek  chiefs 
pi*ior  to  the  Trojan  expedition.    The  Northernmost  point  of  the 
J?eloponnesu8  was  Drepanum  Drepano,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  word  Ipivavovj  sio;nifying  a  scytkej  because  with 
that  instrument  Saturn  was  fabfed  to  have  there  mutilated  his 
father :  near  it  stood  Rhium  Castle  of  Morea^  surnamed  Achai- 
cum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bhium  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
^tolia.     Farther  Westward  was  the  Milichus  Melilwuhta^  flow- 
ing down  from  Panachaicus  Mount  Boidia :  at  its  mouth  stood 
the  important  city  of  PatrsB  *"  Patrasy  formerly  called  Aroe, 
which  received  its  name  from  Patreus,  an  Achaean  chief,  who 
drove  out  the  lonians ;  it  suffered  severely  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  sent  a  large 
body  of  veterans  hither,  and  granted  the  city  all  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  colony. 

46.  Lower  down  the  coast,  the  Peirus  Kamenitza  enters  the 
sea ;  near  its  banks  were  the  cities  Eurvteae,  Olenus  Palaio 
Achaia,  Pirae  Kamenitza,  and  Phar« ;  the  last  pos^eseed  an 
extensive  forum,  with  an  image  of  Mercury,  and  near  it  an  oracle 
of  the  <yod.  Nearer  the  source  of  the  river  stood  Tritaea  Ooumi' 
nitzOf  the  most  inland  of  all  the  Achsean  cities.  The  last  town  of 
Achaia  in  this  direction  was  Dymc,  called  formerly  Paica  and 
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SCratos;  its  territory  was  frequently  laid  waste  during  tbe  Social 
war.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelons  was  the  promontory  of 
Araxus  Cape  PapoM^  once  the  common  boundary  between  £iis 
and  Achaia,  which  was  afterwards  formed  by  the  Larissus  Ris9o; 
this  river  descends  from  Scollis  Mount  Mera,  called  by  Homer 
the  Olenian  Rock"^. 

47.  Elis,  or  £]ea,  was  the  Western  portion  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesnsy  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Larissus^  on  the  £.  by 
the  Arcadian  Mountains,  on  the  S.  by  the  Neda,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Achaia,  to  the  £. 
on  Arcadia,  and  to  the  S.  on  Messenia;  it  contained,  together 
with  Zacynthns,  about  1,090  square  miles.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  several  districts,  each  occupied  by  a  separate  people, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  £pei,  or  Elei,  as  they  are  ako  called 
by  Homer,  from  their  possessing  the  city  of  £li8"%and  the 
Caucones,  from  whom  the  whole  province  is  sometimes  called 
Cauconia :  these  tribes  were  regai-ded  as  indigenous,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  joined  shortly  after  the  sie^e  of  Troy  by  large 
colonies  of  ^tolians,  Dorians,  and  Herachdse.  But  the  sub^* 
quent  division  of  £lis  was  into  £Hs  Propria,  or  Ccele,  Pisatis, 
and  Triphylia*  Ccele  was  the  Northernmost  of  these,  Pisatis 
was  in  the  centre,  and  Triphylia  in  the  South.  £lis  was  by  far 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  much  attached  to  agriculture  and  rural 
pursuits. 

48.  Elis  Propria. — Descending  the  coast,  we  meet  with 
BuprasiaiD,  one  of  the  chief  Epean  cities,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  fertile  country  ^";  Mvrsinus,  or  Myrtuntium ;  arid  Cvllene 
Alatina,  giving  name  to  Cyllenes  Sinus :  this  last  was  the  naven 
of  the  city  Elis,  and  tbe  port  whence  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their 
expeditions  to  Italy.  Beyond  it  were,  Hyrmine  on  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  now  called  Cape  Klarenza;  the  river  Helis* 
son^^^;  and  Chelonetes,  or  Chelonites  Promontorium  Cape 
Tornese,  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
which  and  the  Island  Zacynthus  was  Chelonites  Sinus.  A  little 
farther  S.  is  the  Peneus  Igliaeo,  which  rises  in  Erymanthns  Mount 
OhnoSf  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage  boar  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules"*;  it  enters  the  sea  near  Ephyra  KasiderOf 
which  disputed,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Thesprotia,  the 
honour  of  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  town  of  Pheia'" 
Skaphidia  was  situated  on  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lardanus ;  and  below  it  is  the  promontory  Ichthys  Cape 
Katacoloy  distant  16  miles  from  Zante.  The  city  of  Elis  Palai- 
opoli  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  was  composed  of 
several  detached  villages,  which  were  united  after  tlie  Persian 
war,  in  one  large  metropolis :  it  had  no  walls,  being  considered 
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diere  solemnized.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Elis  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Pylos^'^y  which  contended  with  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
name  for  the  honour  of  being  Nestor's  capital ;  it  was  situated 
under  Pholoe  Mount  Mau.ro  Vounif  and  pn  the  river  Ladon^ 
which  joins  the  Peneus. 

49.  PisATis  was  that  part  of  Elis  traversed  by  the  Alpheas, 
after  its  junction  with  the  Erymanthus ;  it  derived  its  name  from 
Pisa^*%  the  city  of  Pelops,  founded  by  Pisus,  grandson  of  JBoliis, 
which  formerly  disputed  with  EUs  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games.  As  no  trace  of  this  Pisa  remained,  its  very  existence  was 
Questioned  in  later  ages,  some  affirming  it  to  have  been  onljr  a 
lountain,  whilst  others  maintained  it  to  have  been  the  ancient 
name  of  Olympia*  or  to  have  once  stood  close  to  it  The  far- 
famed  city  of  Olympia  AntilaUa  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheus^^,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth:  the  most  ancient 
ana  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks  was  celebrated 
here ;  it  was  observed  in  the  first  month  of  every  fifth  year»  and 
by  its  recurrence  all  Greece  computed  time,  a  period  of  four 
years  complete  being  called  an  Olympiad. 

60.  The  Olympic  games  were  said  to  have  been  fii*st  instituted 
by  Hercules  b.c.  1222»  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  Auceas; 
he  is  also  said  to  have  planted  the  sacred  srove  called  AUis^'^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  a  spot  already  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  an  oracle*  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  them 
until  Coroebus  obtained  a  victory  at  them,  b.  c.  776,  about 
28  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  from  which  time  the 
regular  dates  of  the  Olympiads  begin ;  the  games  were  then 
revived  with  greater  solemnity  than  oefore,  and  were  visited  by 
crowds  of  spectators,  not  only  from  Greece  and  its  Islands,  but 
from  ever^  surrounding  country:  the  people  of  Elis  were  in« 
trusted  with  their  superintendence.  The  only  reward  that  the 
conqueror  obtained  was  a  crown  of  olive.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  a  Doric  edifice,  68  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
pediment,  95  feet  wide,  and  280  long;  its  roof  was  covered  with 
JPentelic  marble,  and  at  each  of  its  extremities  was  placed  a  gilt 
urn.  Within  the  temple  was  the  statue  of  Jove,  the  chefcPmuQre 
of  Phidias,  pourtraved  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer"'.  The  figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of 
such  vast  proportions,  that  though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the 
ceiling.  The  Stadium,  so  called  from  its  length,  was  a  mound  of 
earth,  where  the  foot-races  were  held ;  near  it  was  the  Hippo- 
drome, likewise  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth«  Above  tliese 
rose  the  Cronium,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  on  the  summit  of  which,  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  priests  oflered  animal  sacrifices  to  the 

SkI.    The  Cladeus  Stauro  Kephali  joins  the  Alpheus  close  to 
lympia.     Between  this  last  city  and  Elis  was  Alesiseum,  or 
Alesium,  noticed  by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  Epeans"' ;  to 

»•  Horn.  //.  E.  545.  "»  Vtrg,  Geory.  III.  180. 

»» Id.  III.  19.  >"  Find.  Olpmp.  X.  51. 

»«  Jl.  A.  528.  '«  See  Note  114,  iupra. 
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the  S.  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  w^s  Letrini,  which 
derived  its  name  from  LetrinuSy  son  of  Pelops,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alphea* 

61.  Tbiphtlia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Triphylus^ 
an  Orcadian  prince,  or  from  its  inhabitants  having  sprung  from 
three  different  tribes,  viz.  the  Epeans,  Eleans,  ana  Arcadians ;  it 
was  a  fertile  and  well  inhabited  country.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  AlpheuSy  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Oljmpia,  stood  Phrixa 
Palaio  Pkafiarif  fonnded  by  the  Minyse ;  to  the  S.  of  it  was 
Scillus  SiderOf  given  to  Xenophon  b;^  the  Lacedaemonians^*^, 
when  he  was  banished  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  having  served  in 
the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  He  built  a  temple  here  to 
Diana  Ephesia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  thousand,  after  the  fatal  battle  ofCanaxa;  when  the 
Eleans  gained  possession  of  the  place,  they  tried  him  for  having 
accepted  it  from  the  Spartans,  but  being  acquitted,  he  was  allowed 
to  reside  here ;  his  tomb  was  shown  here,  and  over  it,  his  statue 
of  Pentelic  marble. 

52.  To  the  S.  £.  of  Scillus  was  Minthe  Mount  Smyme^  near 
the  source  of  the  Chalcis.  Below  this  was  the  Anigrus^'^,  the 
waters  of  which  were  reported  to  be  so  fetid  as  to  taint  all  the 
fish,  and  to  be  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia;  this  was 
ascribed  to  the  Centaurs  having  here  washed  the  wonnds  inflicted 
by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules :  this  river  was  also  called 
Minyeus  from  the  Minyse,  who  once  dwelt  upon  its  banks. 
Passing  the  rivers  Amathus  Veroy  and  Acidon  Strovithi,  we  come 
to  the  tortuous  Neda  Bouzij  the  Southern  boundary  of  Elis;  it 
rises  in  Lvcseus  Mons,  and  was  so  called  from  one  of  the  nurses 
of  Jupiter"*.  A  short  distance,  up  its  right  bank,  we  come  to 
Lepreuin,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Lycseus;  it  was  founded  by  the  Arcadians,  but 
became  afterwards  subject  to  the  Eleans,  who,  when  it  revolted 
from  them,  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  people  affording  it  assistance.  To  the 
N.  £.  of  Lepreum  lay  Macistus,  an  ancient  city,  giving  name  to 
the  suri*ounaing  district ;  and  near  it,  towards  the  source  of  the 
Amathus,  was  Fvlos  Triphyliacus  jSM^/nt,  a  city  of  some  cele- 
brity, and  regarded  by  many  as  Nestor's  capital. 

53.  A  RCADiA  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  being 
surrounded  on  all  siaes  by  lofty  mountains.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  mountains  Cyllene  and  Scollis,  connected  by  the 
Aroanian  range;  on  the  E.  by  the  ErymantLus  and  Mount 
Minthe;  on  the  S.  by  Mounts  Lycseus  and  Cronius;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Artemisius.  To  the  N.  it  touched  on  Achaia,  to  the  W. 
on  Elis,  to  the  S.  on  Messenia  and  Laconia :  and  to  the  E*  on 
Argolis  :  it  was  the  second  province  in  size  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  contained  nearly  1 ,280  square  miles. 


"*  Zmoph.  Anab.  V.  3.  7.    Patuan,  Sitae.  I.  6. 
'«  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  282.  ^»  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Jo9.  32. 
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54.  It  was  ancieotly  called  Drymodes*  from  the  word  ^fv&c 
querctUf  owing  to  its  producing  such  a  number  of  oaks^  but  it  was 
subsequently  named  Lycaonia  and  Pelascia;  it  obtained  the  latter 
appellation  from  Pelasgus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  its  first 
sovereign :  it  was  likewise  occasionally  called  Parrhasia^^  from 
the  Parrhasiiy  who  inhabited  the  South  Western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  name  of  Arcadia  itself  was  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Areas,  a  son  of  Jupiter :  it  was  a  rich,  pastoral  country,  pro- 
ducing horses  and  asses  of  peculiar  strength  and  beauty.  The 
Arcades  had  settled  in  the  country  from  such  an  early  period,  as 
to  induce  them  to  boast  of  their  having  sprnnff  from  the  earth,  and 
of  their  being  older  than  the  moon^^' :  and  whilst  every  other  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus  was  disturbed  by  revolutions^  which  produced 
fre<)uent  changes  amongst  its  inhabitants,  the  Arcades  maintained 
quiet  possession  of  their  territory.  They  were  divid«!d  into  a 
number  of  petty  tribes,  but  appear  to  have  been  originally  governed 
hy  one  superior  chief;  since  Homer  has  placed  the  forces  which 
they  sent  to  the  Trojan  war  under  the  sole  command  of  A^penor, 
the  son  of  Ancaens,  and  adds,  that  they  were  supplied  with  ships 
by  Agamemnon"'.  They  were  for  the  most  part  shepherds,  and 
lived  upon  acorns ;  their  country  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  who  was  therefore  especially  wor- 
shipped by  them ;  they  were  fond  of  independence,  and  greatly 
commended  for  their  love  of  music ''^.  A  band  of  Arcadians, 
under  the  guidance  of  Pencetus  and  (£notrus,two  sons  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  are  said  to  have  migrated  to  Italy'"  seventeen 
generations  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  there  established  the 
two  nations  known  in  history  as  the  Peucetii  and  GSnotri.  There 
seems,  however,  little  reason  for  crediting  this  tradition,  which  is 
accounted  for  from  the  Arcadians  having  preserved  earlier  ac- 
counts of  the  Pelasgic  expeditions,  than  the  other  tribes  of  that 
nation,  and  having  referred  to  their  own  peculiar  clan,  what  in 
fact  belonged  to  the  parent  race. 

66.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  above  Leprcum,  were  Phi- 
galia  PaulizzOf  and  Bassos,  now  known  as  Tkt  Colufnns;  at  this 
latter  place  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  one  of  the  motft 
beautiful  buildings  in  all  Peloponnesus.  Farther  Eastward  was 
Mount  Lycceus  Diafortij  where  the  Arcadians  contended  that 
Jupiter  was  born' '^;  an  altar  was  erected  here  to  the  god,  and 
sacrifices  performed  in  the  open  air :  the  tememis^  or  sacred  enclo- 
sure, was  inaccessible  to  living  creatures,  since  if  any  crossed  its 
precincts,  they  died  within  the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  sacred 
to  Pan '''^%  who  had  a  temple  liere;  the  rites  performed  in  his 
honour  were  called  Lycsea,  and  being  carried  by  Evandcr  to 

*"  Ovid,  spealuDg  of  Evander,  says, 

Deserit  Arcadiam  Parrhariamque  larf  m. — FaaL  I.  478. 
'««  ApolL  Argon.  A.  264.     Ovid,  Fast,  I.  469.  '»  Horn,  //.  B.  610. 

'"^Virg.  Eel  y\\,m\t,    W.  IV.  58.     (hid.  Fast,  l\.  ^11, 
'^'  See  page  250,  lect.  5  ;  and  page  251,  sect.  8,  supra, 
'**  Callim,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  7. 
'"  Theocr.  Jdgl.  I.  123.     Virg.  Gmg,  I.  10. 
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Letium,  they  were  there  solemnized  under  the  name  of  Luper- 
cii1ia^'\  On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  was  Ljcosura  Agios 
Oiorffioif  built  by  Lycaocy  and  said  by  Pausanias  to  be  the  oldest 
eity  ID  the  world.  Crossing  the  Alpheus,  we  come  to  Meg^alo- 
polis  SiuanOf  the  most  recent,  and  tJie  largest  of  all  the  Arcadian 
cities,  built  at  the  advice  of  Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of 
Lenctra ;  here  was  convened  the  general  council  of  the  province, 
the  members  of  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  receive  the  appella- 
tion  of  oi  fivpun :  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  but  after- 
wards restored  by  the  Achaeans ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
general  Philopoemen,  and  of  Polybius  the  historian'*'.  The 
rapid  river  Helisson  8inano  ran  through  it,  and  entered  tlie 
Alpheus  a  little  lower  down.  In  the  South  Eastern  corner  of  the 
province  was  Tegea"*  Pto/t,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  impor* 
tant  cities  of  Arcadia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tegens,  the 
son  of  Lycaon ;  the  gigantic  bones  of  Orestes  were  found  here, 
and  removed  to  Sparta  at  the  command  of  an  oracle"^.  The 
beautiful  Atalanta  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  native  ofTegea, 
which  was  also  famed  for  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  the  most 
splendid  buildinjg  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  Hard 
by  stood  Tripoli  THpolitzUf  the  modem  capital  of  the  Marea ; 
and  Pallantium  Thanat  whence  the  Romans  affirmed,  Evander 
led  his  colony  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber'**.  Above  these  rises 
Mount  Mflenalus  Rovno^  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  favourite  haunt  of 
that  rural  deity ;  it  was  lofty,  and  covered  with  pine  trees***.  On 
the  Northern  side  of  the  mountain  was  Mantinea  Qaritza^  a  city 
of  great  celebrity  and  high  antiquity*^*,  which  is  stated  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Mantineus,  the  son  of  Lycaon ;  it  was 
situated  on  the  little  river  Ophis,  and  is  famed  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  Thebans  and  the  combined  forces  of 
Lacedsemon  (b.c.  362,  01.  104.  2.),  in  which  Epaminondas  ter- 
minated his  glorious  career*^^  To  the  Eastward  of  this  was 
Artemisina  Mount  Mallevo,  with  a  temple  of  Diana  on  its  sum* 
mit ;  it  was  the  boundary  of  Arcadia  in  this  direction,  and  united 
with  Cyllene  Ztfria  in  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  the  province. 
The  latter  mountain  was  exceedingly  lofty,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Mercury  *^*,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit ;  the 
shell,  from  which  he  constructed  the  lyre*^*,  was  said  to  have  been 


>^  Vhy.  JBn.  Till.  343.     (hid  Fa»L  II.  423. 

*»  PcuMM.  Arend,  95,  %1,  39.    DIodor.  Sic.  XV.  p.  496.     Zenoph.  Hell.  VII. 
1.  26.     Pofyb.  I.  40,  2 ;  II.  5b,  8 ;  X.  24, 5 ;  XXIV.  9,  2. 
'»  Virff.  .^n.  V.  299. 

^  Herod.  I.  65.    Pmuan.  Artad.  45.    AmovA.  Heil.  VI.  5, 16,  et  eeq, 
»»  Vhy.  JBn.  VIII.  51. 
*»  Ai  JEcl.  X.  14.     /(f.VIII.21.      09id.M€i,\.%\^.      See  alio  Note  133, 

•*  fiom.  IL  B.  607. 

'«*  Xmofh.  Hett.  VII.  5. 14.    Diodar.  Sie.  XV.  p.  502.    Polyb.  IV.  33.  8. 
i«  Horn.  Hynm.  in  Merc.  I.     Virg.  Mn.  VIII.  138. 
Henee  Merenrv  it  called  <<  Cjllenins  alea,"  and  "  Cjllenia  proles.'' 
'^  For  a  deacnption  of  which,  eee  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc.  47,  et  eeg.    Horace 
(Epod.  XIII.  13)  calla  it  **  Me  Cylleneft." 
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found  by  him  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  Chelidorift.  Imme- 
diately under  Mount  Cyllene  was  Stymphalus  ^^  Kiona,  so  old  as 
to  be  called  by  Pindar  the  Mother  of  Arcadia*^ ;  it  stood  upon 
Lake  Stymphalus  Zaracca^  the  sliores  of  which  were  said  to  have 
been  infested  by  birds  called  8tymphalides,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Hercules  "*.  To  the  W.  of  Cyl- 
lene lay  Pheneos^^^  PAonta,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  lived 
after  his  departure  from  Tiryns ;  it  was  also  the  residence  of  Evan- 
der,  before  ne  was  driven  to  Italy,  after  having  committed  an  invo- 
luntary murder.  Pheneos  was  situated  on  tne  Aroanius,  which 
joins  the  Ladon,  after  passing  through  Phenea  Palus ;  this  little 
lake  is  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  until 
Hercules  succeeded  in  draining  it'^. 

56.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Pheneos,  on  the  confines  of  Achaia,  was 
Nonacris^^  Naukriay  on  a  rivulet  called  Styx,  the  waters  of 
which  were  said  to  be  poisonous :  farther  Westward  stood  Cj'n- 
aetha  Kalawit€Ly  whose  inhabitants  were  abhorred  and  shunned 
by  their  fellow  countrymen  for  their  depraved  and  barbarous 
manners,  said  to  be  the  result  of  their  neglecting  the  study  of 
music.  Between  this  city  and  the  Ladon  was  Clitor,  still  pre- 
serving its  name,  and  anciently  remarkable  for  a  fountain  said  to 
render  those  who  tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine^^^;  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  coenominal  river,  the  fishes  of  which  are  stated  to  have 
sung  like  thnishes.  The  Northern  part  of  Arcadia  was  called 
Azania,  from  Azan,  the  son  of  Areas :  it  was  watered  by  the 
rapid  Ijadon"'  Klit(n\  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheus,  and  accounted 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  or  Oreece ;  the  metamorphosis  of 
Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened  on  its  banks ^^'.  It  was  joined  on 
its  left  bank  by  the  Tragus,  towards  the  source  of  which  stood 
Orchomenns'*'  Kalpaki,  a  toi^n  of  some  antiquity,  founded  by 
Orchomenus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Lower  down  the  Ladon,  and 
on  its  left  bank,  was  Telphusa  VaninOy  so  called  from  a  daughter 
of  the  river,  and  famed  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Erinnys 
and  Apollo  Oncseus.  The  Er]^manthus^^^  Tripotatnia,  the 
Western  boundary  of  Arcadia,  rises  in  Lampea  Mons ;  at  ito 
source  was  the  city  Psophis  Tripotamia,  called  anciently  Ery- 
manthus  and  Phegea.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  with  the 
Alpheus  is  a  small  island  called  Corvorum  Insula,  formed  by  the 
depositions  of  the  river,  whei*e  it  separates  into  two  channels:  it 
is  probably  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  when  he  says  that  Enispe, 
Stratie,  and  Rhipe,  mentioned  by  Homer  amongst  the  Arcadian 
towns  which  supplied  forces  for  the  Trojan  expedition,  were  sup* 


'**  Horn,  //.  B.  608.  '*»  Find.  Oiymp.  VI.  167. 

'*^  Otid.  Met.  IX.  186.  *«7  fff^^  //.  q.  eo5. 

"•  CatulL  LXVIH.  109.     Ovid.  Met,  XV.  332.  "•  Id.  I.  689. 

CaUlsto  and  Atalanta,  Arcaduns,  have  both  the  epithet  of  Nouacrina  in  Ovid. 

»»  W.  XV.  322.  ««  Id  Faet.  II.  273.    Id.  V.  89, 

»»  Owd.  Met,  I.  702 

*^  Mentioned  by  Ovid,  aa  paased  bv  Arethaia  in  her  flight  from  the  Alpheus. 
— MW.  V.  607. 

»*♦  CaUim,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  19. 
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pofled  to  have  been  islands  in  the  Ladon»  inhabited  bymen"^ 
A  little  aboTe  these,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alphens,  stood 
Henea  Agianay  a  citjr  of  some  importance,  the  possession  of 
which  was  freqaently  disputed  by  the  Eleans  and  Arcadians. 
Still  higher  up,  the  Alphens  was  joined  by  the  Gortynias  Atchicola, 
remarbble  for  the  extreme  coldness  of  its  waters ;  on  its  iMtnks 
was  the  town  of  Oortyna  Atchicola^  much  celebrated  for  a  bean* 
tifol  temple  dedicated  to  .fiscnlapins. 

67.  Anaous  was  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  separated  from  Arcadia  on  the  W.  by  Mount  Artemisins, 
from  Aohaia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Cyllene  and  Araeh* 
neomy  and  from  Laconica  on  the  S.  b^  the  little  river  Cbaradrus : 
on  the  E.  it  was  washed  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Argolic  Gulf  and  Myrtoan  Sea.  It  contained,  with  its  islandSy 
about  890  square  miles. 

58.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Argolis,  or  Argea  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,  were  Pelasgi,  who  on  the  arrival  of  an  Egvptian 
eolony  under  Danaus,  changed  their  name  to  Danai'*^  and  sub- 
sequently to  Argivi  and  Argolici ;  the  latter  appellations  are  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinction.  The 
word  Argos  in  the  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  dialects  signified 
a  field,  or  plain,  and  was  frequently  adopted  by  the  Pelasgi  in 
their  various  settlements ;  the  Peloponnesian  Argos  was  therefore 
snmamed  Achaicnm'*^,  to  distinguish  it  from  tne  Argos  Pelas- 
gicnm"'  of  Thessaly.  Arffolis  was  at  first  governed  by  one 
sovereign :  but  the  two  kingdoms  of  Tiryns  and  Mycens  were 
subsequently  established,  and  remained  independent  of  Argos 
until  thejr  were  united  in  the  person  of  Atreus»  son  of  Pelops ; 
this  hero  acquired  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Peloponnesus, 
which  ample  territory  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who 
is  called  oy  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and  the  Islands'** 
The  government,  however,  afterwards  assumed  a  republican  form. 
The  Argives  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Spartans, 
sometimes  about  the  possession  of  tne  small  district  Cynuria,  and 
at  others  from  a  constant  Jealousy  of  their  wily  neighbours,  and  a 
determination  to  oppose  their  attempts  at  aggrandizement.  Thev 
joined  the  AohsBan  leacpie,  and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  this 
confederaoy  till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

69.  TheVhole  Eastern  coast  of  the  province,  as  far  as  ScyU 
leum  Cape  was  known  by  the  name  of  Acte  Argolist  the  first 
city  here,  after  leaving  the  Corinthian  frontier,  was  Epidaurus, 
fHdavrat  called  formerly  Eplcarus,  from  it  first  founders  having 
been  Carians.  It  derivea  its  principal  celebrity  from  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  ^cnlapius  Karonif  the  resort  of  all  who 


»**  Bom.  //.  B.  606.     Pauion,  Aread,  25.    Sirab,  VIII.  388.     Polfh,  TV. 
73.  2. 

iM  Bftrip,  Jrehel.  Frag.  2.    id  Ornt.  920. 
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needed  tbe  asflistance  of  tbe  god,  and  built  wbere  be  himself  was 
reputed  to  bave  been  born  and  educated ;  it  was  richly  decorated 
with  offerings,  and  stood  within  a  grove  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  eontaincHl  also  a  famous  statue  of  .^Isculapius,  which  the 
Romans  during  a  pestilence  were  advised  to  convey  to  their  city; 
but,  whilst  the  inhabitants  delayed  parting  with  the  effi^,  a  huge 
serpent  coiled  itself  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  sent  on  this  solemn 
embassy,  and  being  taken  for  the  god,  was  carried  with  great 
pomp  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ^^.  Epidaurus  was  for  a  long 
time  entirely  independent  of  Argolis,  bemg  governed  by  its  own 
laws:  it  was  celebrated  for  its  vines ^'S  and  for  its  breed  of  fine 
horses' '^  Above  if,  on  the  Corinthian  side,  rose  the  lofty 
mountain  Arachnseum  Sophico^  the  last  station  of  the  telegraphic 
fire,  by  which  the  capture  of  Troy  was  announced  at  Mycenae,  the 
same  night  it  was  taken ''^. 

60.  Lower  down  the  coast  was  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  or 
Methone,  Methanij  in  which  were  some  not  springs  produced  by 
the  violent  eruption  of  a  volcano.  To  the  Eastwara  of  it  was  tlie 
Island  Calauria  CcUauriop  received  by  Neptune  from  Apollo  in 
exchange  for  Delos^'^;  it  contained  a  temple  to  the  former  deity, 
with  a  sanctuary  deemed  inviolable :  it  was  hither  that  Demos- 
thenes took  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Mace- 
donian  sovereign,  and,  swallowing  poison  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  died  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  quitting  it.  At  the  Southern  extremity 
of  Calauria  was  the  small  island  Sphseria  Poros,  betwixt  which 
and  the  main  was  one  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Pogon,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  word  irMy«i>v  barhOf  owing  to  its 
resemblance  to  a  beard^^^ ;  it  was  the  haven  of  Troezene,  and  in 
it  the  Greek  ships  were  ordered  to  assemble  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis.    Ti*Gezene''^  Damala,  the  Easternmost  city  of  the  Pelo« 

fonnesus,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Chrysorrhoas. 
t  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  tne  several 
names  of  Orea,  Althepia,  and  Posidonia,  before  it  received  that 
of  Troezene,  from  Troezen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  one  of  the  earliest 
sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pittheus'*^, 
whose  aaughtei*  marryins  ^geus,  became  the  mother  of  Theseus. 
This  hero  was  born  at  Troezene,  where  he  long  resided :  many 
of  his  adventures,  as  well  as  those  of  Phssdra  and  Hippolitus,  are 
represented  by  the  tragic  poets  as  occurring  at  this  place.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  republic  independent  of  Ar^os,  to  which  it  had 
been  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition'^.     ScyUseum 


^  To  this  drcamsiaxioe  Horace  allades,  when  Jie  applies  the  omameotal  eplcbet 
"  Epidaarias  "  to  "  serpens."— Sa/.  I.  Ui.  27. 

'«  Horn.  n.  B.  561.  '••  Virg,  Gtorg,  III.  44. 
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Skyllo^  the  EaBteramost  promontory  of  PcloponneisaB  was  so 
called  from  Scylla,  daughter  of  the  Megarean  king  Nisus,  whose 
treachery  to  her  father  is  well  known :  it  is  said  her  body  was  here 
washed  ashore.  Scyllasnm  formed,  with  the oppositepromontory 
Saniuni,  the  entrance  of  Saronicus  Sinus  Oulfof  Etfina^  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  Greek  word  Saron,  signifying 
an  oak'-leaf.  The  principal  island  in  the  Gulf  is  .^Bgina  JEgina^ 
or  Enghioj  the  country  and  kinedom  of  JBacus,  who  named  it 
.^Igina  after  his  mother,  it  being  before  called  QSnopia***:  it  sent 
forces  to  the  Trojan  war  under  Diomed  '^®. 

61.  ^gina  was  considered  at  one  time  as  the  emporium  of 
Greece,  yielding  in  celebrity  to  none  of  its  islands :  the  first  silver 
money  is  stated  to  have  been  coined  here  by  Phidon,  whence  it 
took  the  name  iSlginseum.  The  inhabitants  were  so  powerM  by 
sea,  as  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  Athenians  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis;  but  the  latter  people  became  so  jealous  of  their 
strength  and  resources,  that  their  orators  termed  the  island  the 
eyesore  of  the  Pirseus.  They  accordingly  took  occasion  to  go  to 
war  with  the  iBginetse,  compelled  their  chief  city  to  capitulate, 
obliged  its  iahabitants  to  demolish  their  walls,  to  deliver  up  all  the 
ships  of  war  which  they  possessed,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute;  and 
not  content  with  these  exactions,  they  some  years  afterwards  ex- 
pelled the  whole  population  from  the  island,  l/pon  this  the  Spartans 
received  them,  ana  assigned  them  a  residence  at  Thyrea :  but  the 
Athenians  fell  upon  Thyrea,  carried  most  of  them  away  to  Athens 
in  chains,  and  soon  afterwards  put  them  to  death.  It  ^ras  not  till 
after  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  by  the  victorious  Lysander,  that 
the  small  remnant  of  these  unfortunate  people  was  restored  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers ;  after  which,  though  they  never  attained  to 
their  former  flourishing  condition,  the^  annoyed  and  molested 
the  Athenians  to  the  utmost  of  their  mgenuity  and  power.  In 
the  Southern  part  of  the  island  was  Panhellenius  Mons,  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  erected  on  its  summit  by 
.£aciis,  ana  one  of  tne  finest  remaining  works  of  ancient  art. 

62.  From  the  Soyllasan  promontory  to  the  Southern  cape  of 
Argolis  called  Acre,  or  Bear  Cape,  stretched  Hermionicus  Sinus 
BayofHydron^  the  coast  of  which  was  lined  with  several  islands. 
The  principal  of  these  were  Aperopia ;  Aristera  Hydron ;  Hydrea 
Hydras  wnich  was  sold  by  the  Hermionians  to  some  Samiau 
exiles  in  the  time  of  Polycrates ;  and  Tiparenus  Specie:  the  two 
last-named  islands  are  amon^t  the  most  flourishing  of  modern 
Oreece,  The  gulf  derived  its  appellation  from  Hermione^''^ 
Ktutriy  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  had  expelled 
from  (Eta;  this  city  was  at  one  time  independent  of  Argos,  and 
governed  by  its  own  laws;  it  contained  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres, 
with  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  a  cave,  supposed  to  com- 

«  Oind.  Met.  VII.  474.  »7o  ^^^  /;  ^  ^gg. 

*7<  Eurip,  Here,  FStr.  615. 
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municate  with  the  infernal  regions,  on  which  aocoant  the  inha* 
bitantB  neglected  the  usual  rite  of  putting  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  mouths  of  the  dead.  Below  Hermione  fay  its  haven  Mases 
Bizatiy  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  to  the  N.  of  it  in 
the  Argolic  gulf  was  tiie  promontory  Struthuns  Cam  Koraha : 
hard  by  was  the  mountain  Thornaz,  afterwards  namea  Coccygius, 
from  the  Greeks  word  KdKKvi  cuculus^  owing  (as  it  waA  said)  to 
Jupiter's  having  there  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  cuckoo* 
Farther  Northward  was  Asine  VivareSf  founded  by  some  Dryopes, 
who  once  occupied  the  vales  of  Parnassus. 

68.  Argolicus  Sinus  Chilf  of  Nauplia^  was  so  named  from  its 
running  up  into  the  heart  of  Argolis,  and  is  otherwise  called 
Argivusy  or  Argeus;  it  was  considered  by  some  as  extending 
between  the  capes  ScyllsBum  and  Malea,  but  by  others,  more  pro- 
perly, between  Zarax  and  the  Island  Tiparenus.  Its  moaem 
name  is  taken  from  Napoli  di  Romaniaj  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  flourishing  places  in  modern  Chreece\  it  was  the  ancient 
Nauplia'^*,  the  port  of  Argos,  and  is  stated  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune  \  the  inhabitants  were 
expelled  by  the  Argives  upon  suspicion  of  their  favouring  the 
Spartans,  and  were  consequently  established  by  the  latter  people 
at  Methone  in  Messeoia.  A  little  above  Nauplia  was  Tiryns,  or 
Tirynthus,  Anaplif  founded  by  King  Proetus,  and  celebrated  as 
the' early  residence  of  Hercules'^'  till  he  killed  Iphitus,  and  fled 
hence  into  the  Trachinian  country. 

64«  The  Tirynthian  citadel  "*,  said  to  have  been  called  Licym- 
nia,  from  Licvmnius,  a  son  of  Eiectryon  and  brother  of  Alcmena, 
was  defended  bv  massive  walls  of  gigantic  structure,  built  bv 
workmen  from  Lycia'^^:  these  are  the  Cyclopes,  who  also  built 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  as  well  as  parts  of  Argos '^%  MyccnsB^^^, 
and  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus"'.  They  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  difierent  from  the  fabulous  giants  of  Homer,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  vast  size  of  the  materials  they 
employed :  they  were  said  by  some  to  have  been  Thracians,  or 
Phoenicians,  by  some  Pelasgi,  as  were  those  by  whom  similar 
buildings  were  erected  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  ;  but  others  again 
have  supposed  thev  were  iBgyptians,  from  the  similarity  subsisting 
between  their  worKs  and  the  colossal  remains  of  the  latter  people, 
all  these  suppositions  probably  being  derived  from  a  common 
source,  and  mdicating  a  common  origin.  Behind  Tiryns  rose 
ihe  mountain  Euboia,  on  which  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Juno, 
common  to  the  Argives  and  the  Mycenaeans ;  it  was  accidentally 


'71  Bwrip.  Jph.  7^«r.  804.    Id.  Orett.  55.  242. 
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bnmty  the  curtains  haviofi;  caaght  fire  through  the  negUgence  of 
the  priestesB  ChryseiB,  who  had  fallen  asleep :  it  was,  however, 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  the  same  maffuificence. 

65.  Argos  ArgaSj  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Tiryns,  and  at  the  head 
of  Argolicns  Sinus,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  citj  of 
Greece;  it  was  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  and  protected 
bj  two  citadels,  one  of  which  was  called  Larissa,  from  a  daughter 
of  Pelaseus.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  and  splendid  city,  and 
produced  some  of  the  finest  sculptors  in  the  world :  music  was 
also  highly  cultivated  here,  and  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  its  inha- 
bitants^were  accounted  the  first  musicians  of  the  Bse.  The  god- 
dess Juno  was  wcHrshipped  at  Areos  with  especial  honour,  and 
ber  attachment  to  its  interests  is  frequently  recorded  in  the  an- 
cient poets  ^^'.  The  excellence  of  its  horses  is  shown  also  by  the 
epithet  iVir^/Sorov  equos  poicemj  which  Homer  so  constantly 
applies  to  Argos  ^'®.  The  River  Inaohus  Xera  flowed  past  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  into  the  Oulf  of  Nauplia}  its  source  was 
in  Lyrcseus  Mons '"' ;  but  the  poets  feiened  it  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Amphilochian  Inachns,  which,  after  joining  the  Achelous, 
passed  underground  and  reappeared  in  Argolis^"^.  A  few  miles 
to  the  N.  of  Argos  was  Mycence^''  Krabata^  founded  by  Perseus, 
son  of  Danae,  and  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  My- 
oene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus :  it  was  governed  by  its  own  kings, 
amongst  whom  Agamemnon  was  the  most  remarkable;  under 
him  the  empire  of  Mycenae  reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence 
and  power ''^,  since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.  In  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  years  b.  c,  the 
Arrives  having  attacked  and  taken  the  citv,  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  slavery  ;  tnis  war  was  said  to  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  relative  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
on  Mount  Euboia,  which  was  common  to  the  two  republics,  bat 
others  attribute  it  to  the  envy  of  the  glory  acquired  by  the  Myce- 
nsan  troops  at  Thermopylse  and  Platsea.  The  horses  of  Mvcenae 
were  noted  for  their  excellence^^^.  Considerably  farther  North- 
ward, and  on  the  borders  of  Corinthia,  stood  Nemea^'^  Kutchuk- 
madij  near  the  springs  of  the  Nemea ;  it  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt 
of  the  lion  killed  by  Hercules"^,  who  revived  the  triennial  games, 
which  had  been  instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorus,  son  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  who  had  tieen  here  killed  by  a  serpent. 

''^  Virg,  ^n,  I.  24.    Hor,  Carm.  I.  vii.  8. 
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These  games  were  solemnized  in  the  grove  of  Molorchus^S  who 
was  said  to  have  entertained  the  hero  when  iie  came  in  pursuit  of 
the  lion  ;  the  usual  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited  at  them,  and 
the  judges  were  apparelled  in  black.  Close  bj  was  the  fountain 
Langia,  with  the  town  Bembina"",  and  Clconie  Kleffna^  where 
Hercules  defeated  and  slew  the  Elean  chiefi,  called  Moliones  *^ : 
the  last^mentioned  place  was  built  on  a  rock  and  surrounded  by 
walls"*. 

60.  Returning  to  the  coast,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Argos,  we  come 
to  the  lake  of  I^rna  Muloi,  celebrated  for  the  fable  of  the  many- 
headed  monster  slain  there  by  Hercules  ^^^ ;  Minerva  was  said  to 
have  used  its  waters  in  purifVing  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  after 
the  murder  of  their  husbands,  from  whioi  circumstance  certain 
mystic  rites  were  there  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  Proserpine, 
and  Bacchus.  This  lake  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Alcyonian  Pool,  which  Nero  attempted  in  vain  to  fathom;  it  is 
formed  by  several  sources,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the 
fountain  Amymone,  so  called  from  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus"'.  Farther  Southward  stood  Cenchreas  ji^^ifo  CambaSf 
where  a  tumulus  was  erected  to  some  Arrives  who  fell  in  a  battle 
against  the  Spartans;  and  close  by  was  JPanhenins  MonsJBar- 
benia^  where  Pan  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  celebrated 
courier  Phidippides,  who  in  two  da^^s  ran  from  Athens  to  Sparta 
to  beg  assistance  against  the  Persians"^.  Still  &rther  South* 
ward  was  the  small  district  Cynuria,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia^ 
Argolis,  and  Laconia,  which  was  such  a  cause  of  contention  be- 
tween  the  two  latter  countries,  being  alternately  lost  and  won  by 
each.  Its  principal  town  was  Thyrea  StUo^  near  which  the  celc- 
brated  battle  was  fought  between  800  Argives  and  as  many 
Spartans ;  Othrvades,  a  champion  of  the  latter  people,  remained 
master  of  the  field,  but  onl^  lived  lon^  enough  to  raise  a  trophy 
on  the  spot  to  Jupiter,  which  he  inscribed  with  his  own  blooa^^« 
The  Spartans  celebrated  this  victory  with  an  annual  festival,  and 
having  shortly  after  defeated  the  Argives  in  a  second  engagement, 
they  continued  in  possession  of  the  district  until  it  was  finally 
ceded  bv  treaty  to  the  latter  people. 

67.  Laconia,  called  also  Laconica,  and  sometimes  Lace- 
dsemon  ^'',  oelebrated  as  the  kingdom  of  Menelaus,  was  the  South 
Eastern,  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus.    It  was 
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bounded  on  the  S.  by  Laconicus  Sinas,  on  the  W.  by  the  little 
River  Pamisua  and  Mount  Taygetus,  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
o{  Cronias  and  Parnon,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  To 
the  W.  it  bordered  on  Messenia,  and  to  the  N.  on  Arcadia  and 
Argolis;  it  oontained,  inclading  Cythera  and  the  adjacent  islet); 
about  ly600  square  miles,  and  is  now  known  by  the  names  of 
ZacunUi  (a  corruption  of  Laconia),  Barduniay  and  Maina.  At 
an  early  period  a  great  portion  of  Messenia,  and  subsequently  the 
whole  of  it»  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately wrested  from  it. 

68.  The  Leleges  are  generally  regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of 
of  Laconia,  till  its  invasion  by  the  Heraclidse  and  Dorians:  it 
was  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  naturally  barren  and 
difficult  of  culture.  Its  later  inhabitants  rendered  themselves 
illustrioos  for  their  courage  and  intrepidity,  for  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury  ^'';  they 
were  inured  from  their  youth  to  labour,  accustomed  to  undergo 
ty^tj  hardship'^,  and  commanded  by  their  laws  to  regard  war 
as  their  profession,  not  living  for  themselves  bat  for  their  country. 
They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanical  arts  or  trades, 
which  together  with  the  labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the 
slaves  (sailed  Helots,  who  were  for  the  most  part  descendants  of 
of  the  older  inhabitants.  This  austere  education  rendered  them 
ambitious  of  glory,  fearful  of  dishonour,  and  undaunted  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  to  it  the  splendid  achievements  of  Leonidas 
at  Thermopylse,  and  of  Pausanias  at  PJatsea,  must  be  mainly 
attributed.  But  notwithstanding  this,  self-interest  was  always 
the  great  motive  that  characterized  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  and  to 
it  every  feeling  of  generosity,  honour,  humanity,  and  justice,  was 
sacrificed,  when  supposed  to  militate  against  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  By  this  means,  the  Laccdeemonians  obtained  a  decided 
superiority  in  Greece  for  ^Ye  hundred  years.  Their  jealousy  of 
the  |)ower  and  greatness  of  the  Athenians  led  to  the  famous 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  raged  for  27  years,  until  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by,  and  the  surrender  of  Athens  to, 
Lysander.  The  decisive  victory  obtained  by  Epaminoodas  at 
Lenctra,  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give  way  to  the  rising 
greatness  of  Thebes,  and  subsequently,  to  the  ambitious  spirit 
of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  At  a  still  later  period,  they  w^ere 
defeated  by  the  Achaeans,  who  compelled  them  to  join  the  league, 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  recall  their  exiles ;  but 
the  Romans  not  approving  these  measures,  and  desirous  of 
granting  them  more  freedom  than  any  other  Greek  province, 
decreed  that  the  walls  should  be  restored,  and  the  inhabitants 
absolved  from  the  fine  imposed  upon  them.  Augustus  granted 
the  title  of  £ieuthcro«Lacones  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  for  the  zeal  tc^stifiod  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 

60.  The  first  place  in  Laconia  after  quitting  Argolii^,  was 
Prasiae  Prasto^  once  an  Argive  city  :  lower  down  the  coast  were 

-  -  I      -  I       -  i_  _  11  ■    r  -  .        --m 

^^  Ovid.  Htroid,  XV.  187.  '*«  Hm\  Carm.  I.  tii.  10, 
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Cypbanta  Kmhanioy  Zarax  Eriches,  and  Minoa  Napoli  di 
Jaalwma'y  close  to  the  last  was  Epidauras  Limera  Palaio 
Emvatiay  which  was  ftequentlj  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  daring 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Farther  Southward  lay  Epidelinm  Agio 
Lindi,  containing  a  highly  venerated  temple  of  Apollo ;  below  it 
was  Malea  Promontormm  Cape  St,  Anffelo,  or  malioj  the  South 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  accounted  by  the 
ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  its  circumnavigation '**. 
Off  this  promontory  was  Ctthbra,  the  island  of  Cerigo^  once 
called  Porphyris,  from  the  Greek  word  wopfvpl^  purpum^  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  puiple  fish  found  on  its  shores^;  but  it  de- 
rived more  celebrity  from  having  received  Venus  on  her  birth 
from  the  sea,  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  especially  sacred^'. 
Its  possession  was  of  great  importance  to  maritime  powers,  as 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Peloponnesus  it  could  constantly  haiass 
an  enemy :  it  was  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  island,  of  Leucadia, 
oomprehendine  about  118  square  miles.  Its  chief  town  was 
Cythera,  a  little  inland  ;  it  contained  an  ancient  and  noted  temple 
of  Venus,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  exhibiting  her  in  armour; 
its  port  was  called  Scandea^®'  Santo  Nicolo.  Laconicus  Sinus 
extended  between  the  promontories  Malea  on  the  East,  and 
Taenarium  on  the  West;  it  was  sometimes  called  Gytheatis,  a 
name  which  seems  preserved  in  its  modem  appellation  Ou^  of 
Kohkyihia:  at  its  liead  was  Helos^'^'  Ttyli^  tne  inhabitants  of 
which,  having  revolted  against  the  Ueraclidse,  were  reduced  to 
slavery  and  called  Helots,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the 
various  people  held  in  bondage  b^  the  Spartans.  Beyond  the 
mouth  of  tne  Eurotas  was  Gythium  MaratfiofiOy  the  port  of 
Sparta,  pretended  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo, 
wnose  statues  were  placed  in  the  forum.  It  was  at  Gythium 
that  the  LaoedsBmonian  fleet  was  stationed,  when  Themistocles 
conceived  the  idea  of  burning  it ;  but  was  prevented  from  carrying 
his  plan  into  execution  by  the  decision  of  Aristides '^^  Oppo- 
site to  Gythium  was  the  small  island  of  CranaS,  alluded  to  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  though  others  place 
the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  Helena,  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast 
of  Attica*®*.  To  the  S.  of  Gythium  was  the  town  Las  Jlavro- 
hotmiy  founded  by  a  Laconian  hero  of  that  name ;  and  near  it 
stood  Pyrrhicus,  where  Silenus  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Ascending  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Laconian  Gulf  we  come  to 
Boea,  giving  name  to  BcBaticus  Sinus  OtdfofVatika;  and  the 
promontory  Onugnathos,  or  the  As^sjam-hone^  now  the  island  of 
Serviy  from  which  the  Northern  point  of  Cy  thera,  anciently  called 
Platanistus,  is  only  five  miles  distant :  beyond  these  were  Asopus 
Inapoy  Cyparissia  Rupina^  and  AcrisB  Sapiki. 


^^  Horn,  Od.  I.  80.     Virg,  jEn.  V.  193.     Ovid.  Amor.  II.  zti.  84. 
**  Hence  the  oelebrity  of  the  Laooniaii  dye.— ^or.  Carm.  II.  zviii.  7. 
*'  Hetiod.  Tkeoff.  195.     Virg,  jBh,  X.  51.     Otnd.  Heroid.  VII.  59. 
««  Horn.  n.  K.  268.  »» Id.  B.  584. 

»«  Ctc.  d9  Of.  HI.  xi.  U.  ^  Horn,  IL  F.  442. 
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70.  Tfenariom  PromoDtorinm  Cape  Matapan,  S0  called  from 
Tasnaros,  a  son  of  Neptune,  is  the  Southernmost  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  distant  209 
miles  from  the  promontory  Phycus  in  Africa,  Here  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  or  Neptune,  with  an  inviolable  asvlnm^*^,  and  near 
it  a  cave,  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  Orcus^  ,  through  which 
Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper  regions  ^* ;  Anon  is  said 
to  have  been  landed  here  by  the  dolpnin,  and  to  have  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune  a  small  brazen  figure  of  a  man  seated 
upon  a  dolphin's  back'^.  Taenarium  was  also  famed  for  its 
beautiful  green  marble,  which  the  Romans  held  in  the  highest 
esteem ''^  The  Messeniacus,  or  Coronoeus  Sinus,  extended  be- 
tween Taenarium  and  the  opposite  cape  Acritas ;  it  is  now  known 
as  the  Oulf  of  Kalamata.  About  half  wav  up  its  Eastern  shore 
is  the  torrent  Pamisus,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Laconia  and  Messenia;  at  its  mouth  was  Pephnos,  opposite  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Pekniy  where  the  Dioscuri 
were  born,  and  where  they  had  two  small  statues,  which  are 
stated  to  have  remained  immovable  though  continually  beaten  by 
the  waves. 

71.  Close  to  the  Tsenarian  cape  was  the  ancient  town  TsBuams, 

called  afterwards  Csenepolis :  between  it  and  the  torrent  Pamisus 

were  Thy  rides  Cape  OrosMy  the  ancient  boundary  of  Messenia; 

Messa  Maina;   CEtylos,  or  Tylos,  Vitylo^  so  called  from  an 

Argive  hero;  and  Thalamse  CalamOf  founded  b^  Pelops.— In  the 

Northern  part  of  the  province  was  the  border  district  Sciritis,  the 

inhabitants  of  which   were  reckoned  distinct   from  the  other 

Spartans :  close  to  it,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Eurotas,  was 

Belmina,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Arcadians.    Lower  down, 

in  the  district  called  Tripolis,  was  Pellene  Agrapoulo^  where 

Tyndareus  resided  when  exiled  from  Sparta ;  and  opposite  to  it 

stood  Carvae  ^'S  a  small  town  sacred  to  Diana  and  the  nymphs, 

whence  the  statues,  termed  Caryatides,  derived  their  name^'\ 

Sellasia  SelUma  was  an  important  town  on  the  left  of  the  Eurotas, 

near  the  confluence  of  the  QSnus  and  Gongvlus,  and  commanded 

the  principal  road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconia  from 

the  Northward :  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  Thomax  Mount  Tomikoj  on 

whose  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god, 

to  which  CrcBSUs  presented  a  quantity  of  gold.     Lower  down  the 

river,  and  on  the  same  side,  was  the  range  of  hills  called  Mene- 

laium,   opposite   Sparta:    near  it  stood  the  town  of  Therapne 

Vordoniaj  so  called  from  the  daughter  of  Lelex :  here  were  shown 

the  temple  of  Menelaus,  as  well  as  liis  tomb  and  that  of  Helen, 

and  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  are  hence  surnamed  *^  Therapnaei 


•*  Eurip.  Cyclop,  293. — Sec  also  Com.  Nep.  til.  Pausan,  IV.  4. 
^  Pmd.  Pyik.  IV.  Il.'-Hor.  Cwm.  I.  zniv.  10.    Ooid.  Fast.  IV.  612. 
«■  Virff.  Otorg.  IV.  467.  «»  Herod.  I.  25.    Patuan.  Laeon.  25. 

«•  mull.  III.  iil.  13.    Proptrt.  III.  i.  49.  «»  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  225. 

*"  See  a  very  interestiDg  piqper  on  this  subject  ia  the  Mu§eum  Criticum,  t.  II« 
p.  400—2. 
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fratres "  ^".  *  Above  this,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was 
Pitana,  which  gave  name  to  a  division  of  troops  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army. 

72.  The  city  of  Sparta  ^^^,  or  Lacedsmoni  was  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  on  the  TnAt  bank  of  the  Enrotas,  now  called 
Eure^  which  was  here  so  full  and  rapid  as  to  be  seldom  forded. 
It  was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  collection  of  villages,  and  conveying  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation ;  it  resembled  a  great 
camp,  rather  than  a  regularly  planned  and  well-built  city.     It 
continued  without  walls  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  its 
history,  Lycurgus  having  taught  his  countrymen,  that  the  real 
defence  of  a  town  was  solely  in  the  valour  of  its  citizens ;  but 
afterwards  fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  it  capable 
of  sustaining  a  regular  siege.     Its  circumference  then  was  48 
stadia,  but  it  contained  more  inhabitants  than  many  cities  occupy- 
ing double  that  space.     Before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an   earthquake;  only  five  houses,   according  to 
^lian,  having  been  left  standing  after  the  shocks  had  ceased.     Its 
public  buildings  were  originally  few  and  insignificant,  but  their 
number  and  b^nty  increased  with  the  power  of  the  inhabitants. 
Lacedsetnon  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Lacedaemon, 
a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Tayeeta  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married 
Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.      The  name   Lacedasmon  is 
frequently  employed  to  denote  both  the  city,  and  the  country  of 
which  it  was  tne  capital,  but  when  the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is 
always  with  reference  to  the  former.    The  city  was  also  called 
Leiegia,  from  the  Leleges ;  GSbalia,  from  (Ebalus,  one  of  its 
kings;   and  Hecatompolis,  from  the  hundred  cities  which  the 
whole  province  contained  :  its  ruins  are  about  two  miles  from  the 
modern  Mistra.     To  the  S.  of  Sparta  was  Amy  else ''^,  Sclavo 
Cfiorio,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Laconia ;  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Amyclsean  Apollo,  and 
for  the  Hyacinlhian  festival,  Hyacinthus  having,  as  it  is  said,  been 
buried  there :  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Latian  Amyclae. 
The  great  Spartan  [)lain  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Taygetus 
Mons,  which  strikes  oft*  from  the  Arcadian  and  Elean  hills,  and, 
traversing  the  whole   province,  terminates   in   the   promontory 
Tcenarium.     It  is  covered  with  snow  in  some  parts  during  the 
whole  year ;  some  of  the  ancient?  maintained,  that  from  its  summit 
the  eye  could  comprehend  the  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 
It  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts  of  the  chase,  and  with 
a  race  of  hounds  much  valued  for  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 


«'»  Find,  hihm,  I.  42. 

Ovid  uses  the  epithet  '*  TherapnseuR  *'  for  '*  Laconicus/'  when,  ipeaking  of 
Helen,  he  says, 

Rare  Therapnteo  nata  pnella  Phrygem  :  He^'oid,  XV.  196. 

»•»  Horn,  if,  A.  51.     Ovid.  Met  X.  170. 

^'^  *'  Amyclseus,''  as  well  as  *<(£ba]ias  "  and  "Therapneus,"  was  used  instead 
of  **  Laconicus."  Hence  Castor  and  PoUax  were  called  "  Aniycl«i." — Orid, 
fferoid.  VIII.  71.     Virt/.  Geofff,  III.  89. 
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§cent'":  it  likewise  produced  a  beautifal  green  marble^  mnch 
esteemed  bj  the  Romans  ^".  The  princifMiI  summiry  named 
Talefum,  is  now  Si.  JElias ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  San,  to  whom 
sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  offered.  The  range  itself  is  now 
caUed  Pente  Daciyhn^  a  name  probably  derived  from  that  of 
Pente  Lophi,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  once  known. 

73.  Mes8£nia  '^',  was  the  South  Western  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesDSy  and  contained  060  square  miles.  It  was  bouirded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Neda  and  Mount  Ljcseus,  on  the  £•  by  the  range  of 
Taygetus,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  it  was  washed  by  the  sea ; 
to  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  to  the  £.  on 
laconia.  It  was  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  country,  but 
abounded  in  rich  and  well  -watered  plains,  furnishing  pasturage 
for  numerous  herds  and  flocks;  hence  it  was  heartily  coyeted 
by  the  IiacedflBmonians,  whose  land  was  barren  and  hard  to 
cultivate. 

74.  Messenia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Messene, 
wife  of  Pol^rcaon,  sovereign  of  tlie  country :  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  partly  under  the  dominion  of  Menelans,  and 
partly  under  that  of  Nestor.  Its  brave  and  warlike  inhabitants 
nave  rendered  themselves  famous  by  a  war  carried  on  against  the 

.  Spartans  during  20  years,  which  ended  in  the  Spartans  taking 
Itnome,  and  subjugating  the  whole  country ;  but  is  consequence 
of  the  insnlts  whicTi  they  heaped  upon  the  Messenians,  the  latter 
people  reyolted.  This  second  war  lasted  for  14  years ;  but  the 
Messenians,  aAer  having  gained  a  few  advantages,  were  a^in 
reduced,  on  which  occasion  many  of  them  crossed  over  into 
Sicily,  and  occupied  Zancle,  thenceforward  called  Messana; 
those  of  them  who  remained  at  home  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  seyerity  by  their  conquerors,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots.  Thb  induced  them  again  to  revolt,  and  thej  accord- 
ingly fortified  Ithome,  where  they  resisted  their  enemies  for  10 
years,  but  were  at  last  so  distressed  as  to  consent  to  leave  the 
reloponnesus :  upon  this  the  Athenians  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Naupactus,  from  which,  however,  they  were  driven  by  the 
reverses  suffered  by  their  protectors  at  .^Igos  Potamos.  It  was 
not  till  afler  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  insolence  of  the 
Spartans  was  humbled  by  the  Thebans,  that  the  Messenians 
rained  their  country;  Epaminondas  then  recalled  their  scat- 
tered remnants  to  enjoy  liberty  under  the  protection  of  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Arcadia.  They  subsequently  joined  the  Achasan 
confederacy. 

75.  The  first  towns  in  Messenia,  afler  crossing  the  Pamisus, 
were  Leuctrum  Levtros^  founded  by  Pelops ;  Abia  Platza^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Ire''*  of  Homer;  and  Cardaniyla, 
which  still  preserves  its  name.  Farther  Northward  was  Nedo 
the  DolouSf  celebrated  for  a  temple  consecrated  to  Minerva 

"•  Horn.  Od.  Z.  102.      Vir0.  Oeorg.  III.  44.      Jd.  II.  487.      Id.  III.  405. 
Id.  345.     Hot.  Bpod,  VI.  5. 
«'  Mart.  VI.  42.  «•  Horn.  Od.  ♦.  16.  «  •  Id,  11. 1.  150. 
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Medttsia ;  on  its  banks  was  Gerenia  DolouSy  where  Nestor  is  said 
to  have  been  educated,  and  whence  he  derived  the  epithet  of 
Gerenian"®,  by  which  Homer  so  frequently  mentions  him ;  above 
it  stood  Limnsea,  where  was  a  temple  of  Diana  common  to  the 
Messenians  and  Spartans.  At  the  head  of  the  Messenian  Galf 
stood  Plierae,  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to 
Achilles  '^' ;  Calamce  Kalamata ;  and  Stenyclerusi  or  Stenycla- 
rusy  JVm,  at  the  mouth  of  Pamisas  the  Pirnatsa ;  the  last-men- 
tioned town  was  once  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  gave  name 
to  the  Campus  Stenyclericus,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  twice 
defeated  by  the  Messenians.  On  the  Western  side  of  the  Mes- 
senian Guff  was  Corone,  called  formerly  ^pea,  Koron^  during 
the  siege  of  which  by  the  Achseans,  their  general  Philopoemen 
(sumamed  by  his  countrymen  the  Last  of  the  Greeks)  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  Acritas  Promon- 
torium,  the  Southern  extremity  of  Messenia,  is  now  Cape  Oallo ; 
betwixt  it  and  Modon  was  Asinaeus  Sinus  Bay  of  Modotiy  so 
called  from  Asine  Chnuo^  a  Dryopian  colony,  removed  hither  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  To  the  W.  of  this  little  gulf  were  the 
(Enussse  InsulGB,  now  Sapienza  and  Kahrera.  Methone,  or 
Mothone,  Modon,  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
daughter  of  ^neas,  or  from  the  rock  Mothon,  at  the  entrance  of 
its  harbour ;  it  is  identified  by  some  with  Pedasus,  one  of  die 
seven  towns  offered  hy  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  To  the  N.  of  it 
was  Coryphasinm  Navarino,  at  the  Southern  entrance  of  the 
Harbour  of  Navarino :  at  its  Northern  entrance  was  the  famous 
Pylos  Old  Navarino,  built  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson,  and 
accounted  by  some  the  royal  residence  of  Nestor,  whose  house 
and  tomb  were  both  shown  there.  Its  haven,  which  was  more 
frequented  than  any  other  in  Messenia,  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
contest  between  the  fleets  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  it  was  sheltered 
on  the  W.  by  the  island  of  Spbacteria,  or  Sphagia,  Spkoffia, 
famed  for  the  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war'**.  The  maritime  situation""  of  this 
Pylos  accords  better  with  Homer's  description  of  the  Neloan  city 
than  either  the  Pylos  of  Triphylia  or  Elis,  but  the  point  is  one  of 
some  uncertainty*".  Above  Pylos  was  the  Island  of  Prote 
Prodano ;  and  not  far  from  it  stood  the  ancient  town  of  Erana, 
or  Arene,  Ordina,  Still  farther  N.  was  Cyparissium  Cape 
KonellOy  the  Southern  extremity  of  Cyparissius  Sinus  Ghdf  of 
ArcadtOf  which  stretched  Northwards  to  Ichthys  Promontorium 
in  Elis ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Cyparissia  Arcadia, 
situated  on  its  shore,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Cyparissius. 
That  part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia  and 
Arcadia,  was  called  Anion ;  at  its  Eastern  extremity,  ani  on  the 


*»  Horn.  Od.  r.  68.  "'  Id.  n.  I.  149. 

^  Thueyd,  IV.  3.  9.    Pauitm.  Mitten,  36.    Strab.  VIII.  348,  H  teq. 
»w  Horn,  Od.  r.  4.    Id.  It.  I.  153. 

^*  Strabo  regarded  the  Triphylian  Pylos  afi  the  city  of  Neitof ;  his  argmnents 
may  be  «een  at  lengthy  lib.  Yllf .  p.  348,  €t  $eq. 
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banks  of  the  Neda,  was  Tra,  a  mountain  fortress,  celebrated  in 
the  Messenian  wars  as  being  the  last  bold  of  Aristomencs  against 
the  enemies  of  bis  country.  To  the  Westward  of  Cyparissia,  in 
the  open  sea,  lay  the  islands  Strophades,  or  PlotsB,  as  they  were 
also  called,  Siampkane^  whither  the  Harpies  are  said  to  have 
retired***. 

76.  The  Pamisas  Pirnatza  entered  the  Messenian  Gulf  at 
Stenyclerus ;  its  waters  were  remarkably  pure  and  sanative,  and 
abounded  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  On  its  right  bank,  about 
seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  the  city  Messene  Mauromati^ 
founded  by  Epaminondas  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  with 
such  zeal  and  activity,  that  its  fortifications  and  chief  edifices 
were  completed  in  85  days.  Its  citadel  was  on  Mount  Ithome 
VourhanOf  which  is  stated  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ithome, 
one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Jupiter ;  it  was  celebrated  for  the 
obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made  against  the 
Spartans.    It  and  Acro-Corinthus  were  reckoned  the  two  strongest* 

? laces  in  the  Peloponnesus,  for  which  reason  Philip,  the  son  of 
>emetrius,  when  projecting  his  attack  on  the  peninsula,  was 
advised  to  make  himself  master  of  them,  as  he  would  thus  seize 
the  heifer  by  the  horns***. 

77.  (Echalia,  the  city  of  Eurytus,  appears  to  have  been  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  (Echalia 
in  Kuboea  which  was  conquered  by  Hercules  **^.  To  the  W.  of 
(Echalia  was  Dorium,  situated  on  the  Coeos,  now  called  Cochla ; 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  Thracian  bard,  Thamyras, 
was  deprived  of  his  art  and  his  eyesight  by  the  Muses,  after 
having  been  conquered  by  them  in  a  trial  of  skill  **^.  In  the 
North  Eastern  part  of  Messenia  were  Andania  Sandanif  die 
capital  of  the  province  before  its  invasion  by  the  Heraclidae; 
Carnasium,  where  the  mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were 
celebrated;  and  Amphea  Cochla^  the  surprise  and  capture  of 
wliich  by  the  Spartans  was  the  first  act  of  hostility  between  them 
and  the  Messenians. 

78.  The  Kingdom  of  Greece 

Touches  to  the  N.  upon  European  Turkey ;  on  all  other  sides  it 
is  washed  by  the  sea.  The  n*ontier-line  between  it  and  Turkey 
extends  from  the  Achelous,  now  called  A^ro  Potamo^  along  the 
top  of  Mount  (Eta  Catavothra  Vouno^  to  the  Qulfof  MoToj  or 
Zeitoufif  which  last  it  reaches  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sperchius 


"»  Virff,  JBn,  III.  209. 

«•  8trah,  VIII.  p.  361.     Polyh.  VII.  11.    Ptmtm.  Mann.  33. 

^  Both  cities  are  called  the  cities  of  Eurytus  bj  Sophocles,  who  refers  this 
adventore  of  Hercules  to  Euboea  {Track,  74. 354).  Homer  likewise  (//.  B.  596. 
730,)  mentions  two  cities  of  Eurytus  called  (Echalia ;  this  one  in  Messenia,  and 
one  in  Thessaly,  near  the  Penens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tricca  and  Ithome. 
Some  commentators  upon  Ofid.  Heroid.  IX.  1  \  Met.  IX.  136 ;  have  followed 
Sophodes;     Orid  makM  lole  daughter  of  Eurytus. 

«» Horn.  11.  B.  594. 
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Ellada.  This  is  the  continental  territory  of  Oreece,  but  the  king« 
dom  likewise  includes  the  Island  o(  Nearopontf  or  JEffripo,  the 
island  of  Skyro»j  and  all  the  CycladeSj  between  the  latitudes  30* 
and  dQ""  N.,  and  as  far  Eastward  as  20''  40'  £.  Longitude.  The 
whole  of  tiiis  territoiy  comprehends  a  superficial  extent  of  abovt 
14,200  sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  (as  estimated  in  1828)  of 
about  406,000  souls.  Till  withm  these  few  years,  it  formed  the 
Southern  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  this 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  now  erected  into  a  separate  king* 
aora,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain^  Huuia,  and  France* 
According  to  the  treaty  entered  into  between  these  three  great 
Powers,  its  government  is  monarchical  and  hereditarpr,  and  it 
enjoys  all  the  political,  administrative,  and  commercial  rights, 
attached  to  complete  independence*  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  names  and  population  of  its  prefectures  and  principal 
towns  '*^ : 


n /U.^..^.    mm.A    XT...^. 

Population, 
1852. 

Chief  Town. 

Popnlatioo  ia 

A^rcicufrurcs  auu  x^suica. 

1828. 

1850. 

'»  f  Affica  and  Bceofia 

87,233| 

Atheni  • 
Egina  - 

12,000     27^00 
4,000       1.000 

i  <  Phthiotii  and  PhoeU    • 
A  y  Acamania  and  Etolia    - 

81,650 

Zeitomn 

.       1,000? 

99,649 

Miaotongki    - 

800 

1,500? 

^Argolii  and  Corinth 

105,243 1 

NanpHa 
Hydra  - 

10,000 
16,000 

6,000? 
12,600 

Achaia  and  Elh    • 

116,941 

Palrat  - 

6,000 

8,000 

•• 

Arcadia        -        -        - 

120,872 

TripoUsza     • 

12,000 

15,000? 

1 

Metsenia       »        •        • 

98,805  1 

Modon  • 
Navarino 

5,000 
1,500 

5.000? 
1,500? 

Laeonia       •        •        . 

87,801 

MiMtra  -       • 

4,000 

1.500? 

Euboea          ... 

65,297 

Ckalcit 

•         • 

5.000 

.Cyclade9      -        -        - 

138,621 

HermopoUa^  or 
Syra. 

14,000     14,000 

Total  Continental  Greece 
Total  Peloponnesus 
Total  Iilandi 


TOTAt 


•  •  • 


260.623 
508.427 
233,062 


1,002,112 


79.  The  established  religion  o(  Greece  is  that  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Church,  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the  Western  or 


^.  Nothing  hot  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  offered  either  of  the  provinoea 
or  towns  of  Greece,  The  population  of  Zeitoun  and  Chalcia  were  not  given  in 
the  previous  edition,  and  that  of  Hjrdra,  stated  as  16,000,  must  probably  refer  to 
the  whole  island)  as  also  that  of  E^na. 
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Latin  Charch,  or,  as  it  is  commoniy  called,  (lie  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Russians^  Oeorgiansj  and  Mingrelians  adopt  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  tney  are  entirely 
free  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con* 
stmnthwple*  Indeed^  this  prelate  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Susgians,  to  whom  he  sent  a 
bishop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened :  but  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  i6th  century  this  privilege  ceased.  The  Czar  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  his  own  dominions.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  professed  not  only  in  Chreece  and  the 
Chrecian  IslancUj  but  through  considerable  parts  of  Walachiay 
Jfoldavidf  Egypty  NubiOj  lAbya,  Arabia^  laesopotamiay  Syria, 
CUiciOy  and  Predestine;  all  which  are  comprehended  within  ihe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Comtantinopley  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  first  jealousies  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  were  excited  at  the  council  of  Sardis,  a.  d. 
347,  but  the  schism,  or  total  separation,  did  not  take  place  till  the 
time  of  Photius,  who  was  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  year  858,  by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  place  of  Ignatius, 
whom  that  prince  drove  from  his  see>  and  sent  into  exile.  Greece 
has  one  metropolitan,  nine  archbishops,  and  thirteen  bishops  of 
the  Establishea  Church,  and  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

80.  The  modern  Greek  lanenagc  is  called  the  Romaic,  It  is 
the  ancient  Greek  degraded  l)y  all  the  circumstances  attendant 
<Hi  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  during  a  successive  intercourse 
with  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians  of  tne  North,  the  Italians  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  finally  with  the  Turks.  There  prevails, 
however,  a  very  great  general  identity,  which  is  daily  becoming 
closer,  between  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  they 
differ  much  less  from  each  other  than  the  modern  Italian  does 
from  the  classical  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Greece  has  one 
university  of  the  four  faculties  at  Atheny,  and  seven  gymnasia 
distributed  through  the  kingdom. 

81 .  The  army  of  Greece  consists  of  4,000  infantry,  2,500  frontier 
guardi?,  1,450  gendarmerie,  825  cavalry,  400  artillery,  which, 
with  the  staff^  invalides,  &c.,  amount  in  all  to  9,848  men.  The 
navy  consists  of  1  corvette,  of  26  guns,  1  steamboat,  of  4  guns, 
and  15  smaller  vessels. 

82.  The  city  of  Athens,  called  also  Athineh  or  Setines,  though 
the  metropolis  of  Greece,  derives  the  only  interest  it  possesses  from 
the  many  glorious  recollections  connected  with  it.  It  is,  however, 
increasing  in  size,  and  has  a  palace  and  university  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  court  or  the  students.  The  most 
interesting  object  in  the  whole  city  is  the  Acroj)olis  or  citadel, 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  in  existence  :  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  loflv,  abrupt,  and  almost  inaccessible,  rising 
150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  more  than  1,000  above  the  sea. 
Its  summit  is  flat,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit. 
It  was  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  fortress,  and  is  siirrounrled 
by  a  thick  rampart,  in  which  there  are  various  fragments  of  the 
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ancient  wall.  The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  remains, 
but  is  in  ruins.  The  building  called  ^'  the  Tower  of  the  Winds ''  is 
still  entire ;  and  the  Cenotaph  of  Lysicrates,  the  only  one  of  all 
those  which  were  once  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  street,  is  likewise 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  ancient  temple  of  Theseus  is  still 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  modern  con- 
struction, and  is  now  a  museum  of  antiquities;' that  of  the 
Wingless  Victory  has  been  restored.  The  Theatre  of  Herodes 
Atticus  and  the  Fropylaea  also  remain.  The  Areopagus,  or  Hill 
of  Mars,  which  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Athens,  is 
outside  of  the  present  town,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 
burying-placo.  The  Pnyx,  the  Stadium,  and  the  Lyceum,  can  all 
be  traced  without  difficulty.  The  ground  on  which  the  Academy 
stood  is  occupied  by  a  modern  house  and  garden,  but  the  walks 
of  the  Peripatetics  are  said  to  be  yet  discoverable  amidst  the 
venerable  olive  trees  with  which  they  are  shrouded.  The  Long 
Walls  which  connected  Athens  with  its  harbours,  are  entirely 
demolished,  but  their  foundations  have  been  traced  by  late 
travellers  under  the  shrubs  which  cover  the  plain.  Thefar-fnmcd 
Ilissus  and  Cephissus  are  at  the  present  day  nearly  dry,  and  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  rivers,  the  scanty  waters  of  the  former  being 
for  the  most  part  carried  o£P  in  channels  to  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards  and  olive-grounds ;  near  it  the  Stadium  is  still  to  be  traced. 
The  Pirseus,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Porto  Leone^  from  the 
lions  which  were  carved  on  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour* 
and  Porto  JDracoj  is  frequented  by  a  few  English  and  French 
traders,  but  retains  in  other  respects  scarcely  a  memorial  of  its 
ancient  magnificence.— The  town  of  Livadiaj  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  this  name,  possesses  nothing  remarkable  but  what  is 
connected  with  its  antiquity  :  it  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade,  being 
the  great  connecting  point  between  the  Morea  and  Northern 
Greece.  MessalongtOj  or  Missolonghi^  situated  on  a  small  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  North  Western  frontiers  of  Greece^  was 
once  a  place  of  some  little  strength,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
a  few  years  since,  and  reduced  to  ruins,  after  a  brave  resistance 
made  there  by  its  Greeh  garrison.  The  fortress  of  Napoli  di 
Romanic^  or  Naupliaj  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Morea.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  forming  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  containing 
160  ships  of  war :  it  is  the  best  built  place  in  the  peninsula,  and 
is  toleraoly  well  fortified ;  it  is  also  a  place  of  some  commercial 
activity.  To  the  S.  W.  of  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  JIforea,  stands 
Tripolitza^  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Morea  y  and  the  residence  of 
the  Turkish  pacha  :  it  is  still  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and 
one  of  the  best  peopled  towns  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  town 
of  Hvdra  is  situate  on  the  North  Western  shore  of  a  cognominai 
island,  lying  off  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Its  popu- 
lation, amounting  to  more  than  20,000,  originated  in  a  colony  of 
Greeks,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  savage  despotism  of  the 
Turks,  after  which  period  it  became  the  centre  ot  those  gallant 
little  operations  against  tlieir  oppressors,  which,  under  the  protect- 
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in^  powers  mentioned  above,  have  terminated  in  their  complete 
independence.  The  Hydriot  sailors  are  considered  the  most 
intrepid  navigators  in  the  Archipelago. 

83.  The  Ionian  Islands. 

The  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  or  of  the  Seven  Islands  as 
it  is  also  called,  from  its  consisting  of  seven  principal  islands,  lies 
to  the  West  of  Greece  and  of  Southern  Albania,  The  territorial 
extent  of  the  whole  state  amounts  to  about  870  square  miles,  and 
its  popalation  was  estimated  in  1828  at  227,000  souls,  but  does 
not  now  probably  exceed  216,630.  The  names  of  the  seven 
islands,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Islands. 

Popalation 

in 

1850. 

Repreaen- 
tatives. 

Chief  Townf. 

Estimated 
Population  in 

1828. 

1850. 

Corfu      - 

64,676 

7 

Corfu  -        -        - 

15,000 

20,000 

Sonta  Maura  - 

18,676 

4 

Anuupiki,  or  Sania 
Maura, 

6,000 

6,000 

Cephailonia     - 

69,984 

7 

Argoitoli 

5,000 

5,000 

Ztmie      - 

38,929 

7 

Zante  -        -        - 

19,000 

20,000 

lihaeOf  or  Teaki 

10,821 

1 

Vaihy  . 

3,000 

2,500 

Ceriffo 

11,694 

^ 

Kapsali,  or  Cerigo 

1,200 

1,000 

Paxo 

5,017 

J 

Gayo   ,        m       m 

2,000 

1,500 

219,717 

Of  these  islands  Corfu  is  the  most  Northerly,  lying  opposite 
JButrinto  and  the  mouth  of  the  Calanias:  a  few  miles  below  it, 
off  I^argOf  lies  the  little  island  of  Paxo.  Sania  Maura^  Ithaca, 
CephaUoniay  and  Zante^  follow  each  other  in  succession  to  the 
Southward,  the  three  first  lying  opposite  the  coast  of  the  ancient 
Acarnania,  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  tlie  last  opposite  the 
Westernmost  point  of  the  ancient  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Cerigo  is  entirely  detached  from  the  group ;  it  lies  more  than  120 
miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Zante,  off  the  Southernmost  point  of  Greece^ 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

84.  The  Ionian  Islands^  after  having  repeatedly  changed  mas- 
ters during  the  middle  ages,  fell  at  last  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetiansj  and  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  Italian 
governor.  The  Italian  language  was  consequently  introduced  into 
the  public  acts,  and  amongst  the  upper  classes,  but  Oreeh  conti** 
nues  to  be  spoken  by  the  lower  orders,  especially  by  the  peasantry. 
The  islands  remained  under  the  sway  of  Venice  till  they  were 
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seized  upon  by  the  Frenchy  at  the  close  of  the  last  centary ;  taken 
from  them  by  the  Russians  and  Turks  they  were  declared  inde- 
pendant,  but  being  restored  to  the  French  hy  the  treaty  of  Tilsitf 
were  taken  by  the  English  in  1814 :  and  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments made  at  the  Congress  o^  Vienna  in  1815»  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Ionian  Rejyublic  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  A  constitntiou  for  this  small  state  was  soon  after- 
wards drawn  up  and  ratified  by  tlie  British  Government,  which 
▼ested  the  representative  power  in  a  senate  of  20  representatives, 
portioned  out  according  to  the  population  of  each  island,  besides 
1 1  nominated  by  Ooveniment :  tne  number  assigned  to  each  is 
given  in  the  preceding  table.  The  established  religion  of  the 
State  is  that  of  the  Greek  Churchy  but  the  Italian  settlers  arc 
Roman  Catholics. 

65.  Corfuy  the  Northernmost  and  first  in  rank  of  the  Seten 
Islands^  is  the  second  in  size  amongst  them,  containing  five 
square  miles  less  than  Cephallonia :  it  is  a  very  important  island, 
and  is  considered  the  key  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  the  chief 
station  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  Its  chief  town  is  CorfUj  situated 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of  Albania^ 
from  which  it  is  only  five  miles  distant ;  it  is  neither  large  nor 
well  built,  but  is  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  is  comparatively 
impremiable.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  republic, 
the  phce  of  assembly  for  the  senate,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Hi^h  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  British  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  state.  A  few  years  since  a  university 
was  established  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  protecting  Power, 
when  Crreehs  of  the  first  ability  M*ere  nominated  to  the  difierent 
chairs.  Cephallonia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Ionian  Islands^  and 
contains  235  square  miles  :  its  chief  town  Argostoli^  situated  on  a 
promontory  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  island,  is  again  rising 
into  consequence.  Zante  is  the  tliird  in  sizie  amongst  the  Seven 
Islands 'y  its  chief  town,  likewise  called  Zanie,  stands  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  island,  about  10  miles  distant  from  the 
most  Western  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  chiefly  remark-* 
able  as  being  the  most  populous  place  in  the  whole  state« 
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1.  The  Mare  JEgeeum,  now  called  tke  ArchipelaaOf  is  an  arm 
of  ibe  Mediterranean  Sea,  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  and  was 
accounted  by  the  ancients  so  stormy  and  dangerous  to  sailors',  as 
to  give  rise  to  tbe  proverb  rov  Alyaiov  wXtX,  It  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Greece,  on  tlie  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the 
E.  by  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  S.  by  Crete,  which,  as  it  were, 
locks  its  entrance  on  that  side.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  340 
miles,  and  its  average  width  about  140.  The  islands  of  the 
XgssBn  Sea  are  presumed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Isles  of  Elishah,  a  name  which  they  derived  from  Elishah, 
the  son  of  Javan,  the  grandson  of  Japhet. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  word  Mg<Bum  is  involved  in  considerable 
doubt  Some  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  alycc  caprtet  owing 
to  its  many  islands  appearingat  a  distance  like  goeUs,  or  from  its 
frequent  stanns^  whicn  the  Dorians  called  by  the  same  name : 
others  from  iEga,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  from  iEgeus,  father 
of  Theseus,  both  of  whom  perished  in  it :  and  others  again 
from  the  town  ^gae,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Euboea,  or  horn 
the  rock  ^x,  which  is  said  to  have  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
sea  between  Tenos  and  Chios.  It  is  doubted,  also,  whether  the 
modem  name  Archipelago  is  derived  from  EgiOy  or  Agio^Pelago : 
but  as  (he  word  has  probably  come  to  us  from  the  Genoese,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  either  should  through  them  have  been 
cnanged  to  Arcfu ;  the  former  being  a  corruption  of  its  ancient 
appellation,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  number  of  religmis 
houses  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos :  tbe  term  Archipelago  is  now 
singularly  mis-applied  to  a  group  of  islands  instead  of  to  a  sea. 
The  Phcenicianift,  Persians,  Carians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  all  of 
whom  aspired  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  colonized  at  various  times 
some  of  the  JEgacnn  Islands,  and  seized  upon  others;  several  of 
them  preserved  their  rights  and  Immunities  under  the  Roman 
yoke  till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  the  whole  of  them 
into  the  form  of  a  province. 

3.  To  the  S.  of  Thi-ace  are  the  islands  of  Thasos,  Samothrace, 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos. — ^Thasos  T/uuo,  a  few  miles  to  the  8.  of 


1  Hwr.  Cttrm.  II.  xvl.  2.    Ftr^r.  JSn.  XII.  366. 
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Abdera,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  was  also  called 
^ria  and  Chryse ;  it  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  ^,  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  for  its  beautiful  wine'  and  marble.  The  Phcenicians  first 
colonized  it,  but  some  Parians  afterwards  settled  there  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle ;  it  received  the  name  of  Thasos  from  the  son 
of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  retired  hither  when  despairing  to 
find  his  sister  Europa.  Its  chief  town  was  Thasos  ThoM.— 
Samothrace  Samothrahif  to  the  E.  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  once  bore  the  names  Leucosia,  Melite, 
Electris,  Dardania,  &c. ;  but  is  stated  to  have  been  named  Samos 
by  a  colony  from  the  Ionian  island  of  that  name,  and  to 
have  received  the  epithet  Thracia  by  way  of  distinction  \  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  those  islands 
which  were  inundated  by  the  sudden  overflow  of  the  waters  of 
the  Euxine,  when  forcing  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
original  inhabitants  were  probably  Thracians,  and  appear  to  have 
been  afterwards  joined  by  Pelasgi,  Samians,  and  Phoenicians. 
Samothrace  derived  its  chief  celebrity  from  the  mysteries  of 
Cvbele  and  her  Corvbantes^,  as  well  as  from  the  Cabiric  worship 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  them^;  all  mysteries  were 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  this  island,  whence  it  received  the 
surname  of  Sacred,  and  became  an  inviolable  asylum  for  criminals. 
In  it  was  the  mountain  Saoce,  whence  Homer  ^  represents  Nep- 
tune as  contemplating  the  fight  before  Troy. — Imbros*  ItnbrOf 
about  40  miles  in  circumference,  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  preceding 
island,  and  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Hellespont^  it  was 
sacred  to  the  Cabiri,  to  Ceres  and  Mercury,  the  last  deity  being 
there  worshipped  bv  the  name  of  Imbramus. 

4.  The  fertile  island  of  Lemnos**  Lemnosy  or  Stalvmeney  is 
seventy-five  miles  in  circuit;  it  is  equidistant  from  Mount  Athos 
and  tne  Hellespont,  beingthirty-five  miles  from  each.  It  was 
formerly  called  -^thalia,  Hypsipyle*®  from  a  Lemnian  queen  of 
that  name,  and  Di polls  from  its  two  chief  towns.  These  were 
Hephsestia  Cochinoy  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  My<- 
rina  LemnoSf  on  the  Western  :  in  the  forum  of  the  latter  was  the 
famous  statue  of  the  ox^  made  by  Myron,  on  which  the  ancients 
affirm  Mount  Athos  threw  a  shadow  at  the  time  of  the  solstice." 
In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  island  was  Mosychlos  Mons,  the 
smithy  of  Vulcan,  and  the  place  where  he  is  stated  to  have  fallea 


*Dionf9,  Periea,  523.  *  Virg.  Georg,  II.  91.    Arittoph.  Plui.  1020. 

•  Virg.  JEn.  VII.  208. 

Homer  sometimes  caUs  it  simply  Sunos,  at  other  times  the  Thradan  Samoa : 
//.  O.  78.    Hymru  in  ApolL  34. 

'  Lgeophr,  77.   JHonyi,  Peri^g.  524.   Herod.  II.  51.   Aniholog. Lueian^XV. 

•  Juv.  Sat.  III.  144,  7  //.  N.  11. 

•  n.  N.  33.     Ovid.  Tnat.  I.  ix.  18. 

*>  Soph.  Philoci.  1.     Ovid.  Heroid.  VI.  117. 

In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  wine  was  exported  from  Lemnos  to  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks  for  barter. — Horn.  11.  H.  467. 
10  Ovid.  Fait,  III.  82.  "  See  p.  336,  note  92,  supra. 
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when  kicked  oat  of  hearen";  near  it  were  the  promontories 
Hermaeam "  Blava^  and  Chrjse.  Off  the  latter  cape  lay  the 
island  of  Chryse,  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  Philoctetes  daring 
his  misfortunes,  as  some  authors  relate  ^*;  it  has  been  completely 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  There  was  a  famous  labyrinth  in  Lemnos, 
said  to  be  more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  those  of  Egypt  and 
Crete*  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Thracians, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  Minyse,  or  descendants  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  these  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasffi. 
It  was  rendered  infamoas  by  the  massacre  committed  bv  the 
Lemnian  women  on  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  island' ,  and 
by  the  indignity  which  the  Pelasgi  perpetrated  on  some  women^ 
whom  they  had  carried  away  from  Braaron  in  Attica,  after  their 
expulsion  thence,  and  whom  with  their  children  they  finally  mar* 
dered :  these  two  horrible  transactions  are  said  by  Herodotas  to 
have  induced  the  Greeks  to  call  ev^ry  atrocious  crime  Iiomnian. 
It  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades. 

5.  Between  Lemnos  and  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  Thes- 
saly  are  several  small  islands.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention 
Neae  Agioi  Strati ;  Peparethus'^  Piperij  called  formerly  Evaenus, 
colonized  by  the  Cretans,  and  famous  for  its  good  oil  and  wine ; 
Gerontia  Jura ;  Solimnia  Pelagonisi ;  Scandila  Scangero  ;  Eude- 
mia  Sarakino ;  and  Halonesus  Selidromi^  about  which  the  Athe« 
nians  and  Philip  of  Macedon  went  to  war ;  it  was  at  one  time 
inhabited  by  women  alone,  who  having  murdered  all  the  men, 
continued  to  defend  themselves  against  an  invasion.  Nearer  the 
eoast  lie  Scopelus  Scopelo,  and  Sciathus^'  Skiatho :  the  latter, 
which  was  only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  Thessaly,  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  subsequently  by  the  Eubceans ; 
it  produced  good  wine,  and  once  possessed  a  town  of  some  size, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  the  last  Macedonian  king  of 
that  name,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Attains  and 
the  Romans. 

6.  The  Island  of  Eubcea,  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Locris, 
Bceotia,  and  Attica, .  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
passage  of  lo,  who  here  gave  birth  to  Epaphus;  it  was  an- 
ciently called  Maoris  from  tne  word  fiaicpoc  longuSf  owing  to  its 
great  lengthy  and  Abantia,  from  its  inhabitants  the  Abantes^.  The 
modem  name  is  Egripo,  or  Negrapontf  formed,  by  a  scries  of 
corruptions,  from  Euripus :  it  was  by  this  latter  name  that  the 
ancients  knew  the  narrow  strait  between  the  island  and  the  main, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  formed  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature^  which  separated  the  two^ ;  it  was  said,  that  in  it  the  tide 

^m  ■■■■IIMI  ■^■llllll  ■  I  ■■■III!   rwTWM  I  '   I    II  I  ■! -^^^^— 

*>  Bom,  n.  A.  590.  "  Soph.  PMloet.  H59. 

^*  Homer  (//.  B.  721)  places  the  scene  in  Lemnos  itself,  as  does  also  Ovid 
(Met,  XIII.  313). 

»  To  which  0?id  alludes :  De  Ar,  Am.  III.  672.  Heroid,  YI.  53 ;  and  VI. 
139. 

"  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  32.    Omd.  Met.  VII.  470. 

>•  Apoll.  Argon.  A.  583.  >'  Horn.  II.  B.  537. 

^  Burip.  ap,  Strab,  1.  60. 
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ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times  durinc^  the  dav,  and  as  often  daring 
the  night,  and  that  Aristotle  flung  iiiint»elf  mto  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon'^'*  The  island 
itself  was  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  and  from  it  the  Athenians 
drew  such  great  supplies  that,  if  their  enemies  wished  to  starve 
them,  their  first  step  was  the  occupation  of  Euboea:  its  greatest 
length  is  ninety-three  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  ten 
miles;  it  contains  1,000  square  miles,  being  the  largest  island  in 
the  Archipelago  after  Crete.  Its  principal  city  was  Chaicis 
Eifripoj  tne  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lycophron,  situated  about 
mid-way  on  its  Western  coast,  and  connected  with  the  Boeotian 
shores  by  a  fortified  bridge ;  it  was  founded,  according  to  some 
authors,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens,  after  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
but  Homer  mentions  it  as  existing  prior  to  this  event*' ;  owing  to 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  the  strength  of  its  defences,  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Greece. 
The  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  fountain  Are« 
thusa,  celebrated  by  Euripides '*•  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  consul  Mummius,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

7.  The  Abantes  are  supposed  to  have  been  Thracians,  who  passed 
over  from  Abae  in  Phocis ;  they  were  amongst  the  earliest  naviga- 
tors of  Greece,  and  colonized  most  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  Euboea  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  republics, 
until  the  Athenians  seized  upon  it  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisi- 
stratidse ;  it  remained  in  their  hands  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but 
at  length  revolting  from  them,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans, 
it  became  a  prey  to  internal  factions,  which  ended  in  its  being 
attached  to  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  in  its  final  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  was  liistiaea 
JCerochorion,  called  afterwards  Oreus,  founded  by  an  Athenian 
colony;  it  was  famous  for  its  vines",  and  gave  the  name  His« 
tiaeotis  to  the  surrounding  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
carried  away  captive  into  Thessaly  bv  the  Perrhsebi.  Near  it  lay 
Dinm,  and  the  promontory  Artemisium  Syroohort)  the  latteV 
derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to.  Diana,  which  stood 
on  the  headland,  and  is  memorable  for  the  first  sea  engagement 
between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes ;  from  it  die  whole  coast  and  sea 
in  its  vicinity  received  the  name  Artemisium '\  Lower  down 
the  F<astern  coast  were,  Cerinthus  Kumi^  whose  inhabitants  went 
\o  the  Trojan  war";  Chersonesus  Cfierrhonist i  and  Capahreum 
Cajfe  DorOf  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was  destroyed  on  its  return 
from  Troy  "*.  The  Southern  cape  of  Euboea  was  called  Leuce 
Acte  Cape  Mantelo :  off  it  lies  Myrtos  Enfflhh  Island^  whence 
some  imagine  the  Myrtoan  Sea"  obtained  its  uam«3,  although 


«•  CaUim,  Hymn,  in  Del  44.    Claudian,  in  Ruf.  1. 92. 

"'  Mom.  II.  B.  537.  «  Ettnp,  Iphig.  in  AuL  164. 

«  Herod,  VII.  176.  192;  VIII.  6.    Pint  T^emieioei.    PUn.  IV.  12. 

^Virff.jEn,  XI.  260.    (hid.  Mei.  XIV.  idl.    /rf.  TVitM.  L  83. 

*  Hon  Carm.  I.  i.  14. 
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others  derive  it  from  Mjrto,  a  woman,  or  from  MvrtilUSi  a  son  of 
Mercury,  who  was  drowned  in  it ;  this  sea  was  that  part  of  the 
^gsean,  which  extended  between  Greece  and  the  Cyclades. 
Above  the  cape  was  Carystus  CaUel  Rosto^  or  Carygto^  founded 
by  some  Dryopes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by 
Hercules ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ocha  8l  Elias, 
and  was  much  famed  for  its  beautiful  marble  '^y  which  was  of  a 
^reen  colour.  The  promontory  which  terminates  the  island  to 
tlie  Sontli  We$ty  was  anciently  called  Gersestum''  and  is  now 
known  as  Cave  Carysto;  upon  it  stood  the  celebrated  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  near  it  there  was  a  well-frequented 
haven.  The  sea  between  Chalcis  and  this  city  was  termed  Coela 
Euboese  CJiannel  of  Egripo,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  disasters 
sustained  in  it  by  a  part  of  the  Persian. fleet,  which  had  been  sent 
round  to  intercept  the  Greeks  stationed  off  Artemisium^*.  As- 
cending the  Western  coast  of  Eubcea  we  come  to  PetalisB  Insulae 
Petalious ;  Styra  StourOy  off  which  was  iBeilia.  StofnHp  where 
the  Persian  fleet  anchored  previous  to  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
DystOB  Duto ;  and  Eretria,  the  second  city  in  the  island.  The 
last- mentioned  place  was  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging 
to  the  denins  Eretria,  and  attained  to  considerable  opulence  and 
power  before  its  destruction  by  Darius;  it  was  rebuilt  shortly 
after  this  disaster,  but  never  regained  its  former  importance. 
Between  it  and  Chalcis  lay  the  Campus  Lelantus  '^,  which  formed 
a  subject  of  contention  between  the  two  cities;  near  it  were  some 
mineral  water?,  the  use  of  which  was  recommended  to  Sylla. 
Hard  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Dirphe  DeljyhU  one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  in  the  island,  stood  the  (Echalia  of  Eurytus,  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules^'.  The  sea  between  Chalcis 
and  the  Maliac  Gulf  was  termed  Euboicum  Mare  Channel  of 
Talanda ;  on  its  Eastern  shore,  some  miles  above  Chalcis,  stood 
Ms^  ^^  Ahioy  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune,  and  from 
which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  some,  the  iEgsean  Sea  derived  its  name. 
To  the  N.  of  this  were,  .Sdepsus  JDipso ;  and  AthensB  Diades 
Calost  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Censeum  Promontorium 
CapeLithada  was  the  North  Western  extremity  of  EnboBa*^  and 
stretched  far  into  the  Maliac  Gulf;  off  it  lay  Lichades  the  Lithada 
Island^  so  called  from  Lichas,  whom  Hercules  is  reported  to  have 
there  hurled  into  the  sea  **. 

6.  To  the  E.  of  EuboBa  lies  Scyros  *^  Shjro,  with  a  coenominal 
town.  It  was  the  country  of  king  Lycomedes,  where  Achilles  lay 
concealed  in  the  habit  of  a  girl,  to  escape  going  to  the  Trojan 


«  TtbulL  III.  iii.  14.  »  Horn,  Od.  T.  177. 

»  Herod.  VIII.  13.    See  tho  Uv.  XXXI.  47.    Strab.  X.  p.  445. 

»  Horn,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  220.    Callim.  Hynm.  in  Dil.  289. 

»  Sopk.  Traeh.  74.     Ovid,  Heroid.  IX.  1. 

M  Horn.  //.  N.  21.  »  Soph.  Trach.  754. 

»  (hid.  Met.  IX.  213,  ei  $eq.    Milton,  Par.  Lost,  II.  542. 

»  Horn.  Od,  A.  507.     Soph,  Phihet.  326.    Ovid.  Met,  VII.  464. 
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war*';  here  also  Theseus,  kin^  of  Athens,  retired  into  exile,  and 
is  said  to  have  terminated  his  existence  by  falling  down  a  pre- 
cipice. The  island  was  celebrated  for  a  superior  breed  of  goats, 
and  for  its  wine  and  marble,  which  were  in  much  request ;  it  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  a  set  of  Dolopian  robbers,  whom  the 
Athenians,  under  Cimon,  expelled. — Between  Scyros  and  Eubcea 
is  the  insignificant  island  Icos  Skyro  Poulo,  reputed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  the  Cretans. 

9.  To  the  South  East  of  Eoboea  are  the  Cyclades'^  Dode* 
kanisa^  which  received  their  name  from  the  word  kvkXo^  circulusj 
owing  to  their  surrounding  Delos,  this  island  containing  the 
venerated  shrines  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  being  the  great  scene 
of  religious  worship  for  all  the  neighbouring  people.  They  were 
at  first  considered  to  be  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  after- 
wards increased  to  fifteen ;  these  were  Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos, 
Naxos,  Paros,  Olearos,  Prepesinthos,  Siphnos,  Cimolos,  Melos, 
Seriphos,  Cythnos,  Ceos,  Oyaros,  and  Syros"'. 

10.  Many  others  were  in  a  later  age  added  to  these,  to  the 
number  of  about  58,  so  that  the  name  became  an  indefinite  term  for 
the  whole  ^roup  of  islands  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  Leleges, 
and  Carians,  whose  piracies  drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance 
of  Minos ;  they  were  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Persians,  but 
became  dependent  upon  Athens  after  tne  battle  of  Mycale*'. — 
Delos  Delos  is  said  to  have  formerly  floated  about  the  ^gaean^, 
but  to  have  become  suddenly  fixed  as  a  resting-place  for  Uie  per- 
secuted Latona,  who  here  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana ;  other 
accounts,  however,  represent  Jupiter  as  having  called  it  up  from 
the  deep  on  this  occasion,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  undulations 
with  which  it  was  first  affected,  as  having  fastened  it  to  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  chains  of  adamant.  It  was  anciently 
called  Pelasgia,  Cvnthia,  Ortygia  and  Asteria.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer  (whose  reputed  Hymn  to  Delos  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  history  of  Thucydides)  it  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the 
lonians;  they  met  here  to  celebrate  their  national  festival,  the 
solemnity  of  which  was  even  observed  by  the  distant  Hyperbo- 
reans sending  mysterious  offerings  every  year  in  a  ship  called 
Theoris^'.  When  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
they  decreed  that  all  births  and  deaths  amongst  its  inhabitants 
should  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  Rhenea,  whither  all  persons 
labouring  under  any  dangerous  disease  were  commanded  instantly 

"  Hence  Virgil  {^n.  II.  477.)  calli  the  followen  of  AchiUet  <<  Scjria  pubet." 
Hw,  Carm.  I.  viii.  13. 

^  Dion.  Perieg,  525.    Hor,  Carm.  I.  xiv.  20.    Id,  III.  xxTiii.  14. 

^  jEsehyL  Pert.  883. 

»  Herod.  1. 171 ;  V.  28.     7%ueyd.  I.  4.  94,  et  eeq. 

^  CalUm.  Hymn,  in  Dei.  197.  Id.  268,  et  eeq.  Virg.  JSn.  III.  73.  (hid. 
Her  Old.  XX.  77. 

*•  Herod.  IV.  33.  Pind.  Olymp.  IIL  28.  Pyih.  X.  47.  CalHm,  Hymn,  in 
Del.  278. 
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to  remove ;  no  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  sacred 
island,  and  such  as  had  been  interred  here,  were  removed  to 
Rhenea;  and  so  great  was  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded, that  the  Persians,  who  had  profaned  all  the  temples  of 
&reece,  never  offered  any  violence  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo  nere^*. 
After  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  established  the  treasury  of 
the  Greeks  at  Delos,  where  all  the  meetings  of  the  confederacy 
were  sabsequently  held.  The  town  of  Delos  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cynthns^'  Cintio,  whence  Apollo  derived  the  name 
of  Cynthius :  it  was  famed  for  an  altar,  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  sacred  to  the  god,  and  constructed  by  him 
from  the  horns*  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  upon  the  adjacent  moun- 
tain^.— Rhenea^'  Sdili  lies  to  the  W.  or  Delos,  and  so  near  it, 
that  Polycrates  of  Samos,  who  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  is  stated  to 
have  connected  them  by  means  of  a  chain. 

1 1 .  Andros  **  Andro^  the  nearest  of  the  Cyclades  to  EubcBa,  in 
compass  about  55  miles,  was  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  island ; 
it  had  a  port  and  harbour  of  the  same  name,  near  which  stood  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which,  during 
the  ides  of  January,  were  said  to  taste  like  wine. — Tenos  Tino 
lies  to  the  S.  of  Andros,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  channel 
scarcely  a  mile  broad ;  the  two  islands  are  nearly  of  a  size.  It 
was  also  called  Hydrussa,  from  the  word  iliap^  owing  to  its  many 
fimntainsj  the  water  of  one  of  which  would  not  mix  with  wine, 
and  Ophiuss,  from  o^icj  owing  to  its  being  infested  with  serpents. 
It  contained  a  noted  temple  of  Neptune,  frequented  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  surrounding  isles,  and  the  tombs  of  the  sons  of 
Boreas  slain  by  Hercules  ^^.—^Myconos  Myconiy  to  the  S.  of 
Tenos  and  £.  of  Delos,  was  a  poor  and  barren  island  ^' :  its  in- 
habitants, who  were  avaricious  and  rapacious,  lost  their  hair  at  a 
very  early  age,  whence  the  epithet  "  Mvconion  "  was  proverbially 
applied  to  a  bald  person :  the  giants,  who  had  been  conquered  by 
Hercules,  were  said  to  lie  buried  in  a  heap  under  the  island. — 
Naxos  Naana,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  lies 
to  the  S.  of  Delos,  and  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference ;  it 
anciently  bore  the  names  Dia^*,  Dionysius,  Strongyle,  &c.,  and 
was  first  colonized  by  the  Carians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  who  destroyed  its  cities  and  temples ;  its  inhabitants, 
however,  joined  the  Greek  fleet  at  Salami^,  and  were  the  first  of 
the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians  deprived  of  their  indepen- 
dence ^®.  Naxos  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  born  there  ^* ;  it  had  a  city  of  the  same  name. — 


*'  Herod.  I.  64.    Diodor.  Sic.  XII.  58.     Thueyd.  I.  96 ;  III.  359.    Sirab. 
X.  486. 
*^  Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  26.     Virg.  JBn,  I.  498.    Id.  IV.  147- 
^  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apott.  61.     (Md.  Heroid.  XX.  99. 
**  Theocr.  Idyl.  XVII.  70.  ^  Ovid.  Met  XIII.  649. 

«  Apoil.  Aryan.  A.  1304.        «  Ovid.  Met.  VII.  463.     Viry.  ABn.  III.  76. 
^  Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  I.  530. 

»  Herod.  VIII.  46.     Thucyd,  I.  98.  137.    Dtorfor.  Sic.  IV.  61 ;  V.  50. 
"">  Virg.  JBn.  III.  125. 
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Paros^'  Paro,  about  four  miles  to  the  W.  of  Naxoe,  was  firet 
peopled  by  the  Cretans  and  Arcadians ;  it  was  besieged  in  vain 
by  Miltiades,  afler  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for  26  days,  and  thus 
proved  the  cause  of  his  disgrace^'.  It  was  much  celebrated  for 
Its  beautiful  marble  ^*f  which  was  dug  from  Mount  Marpessus  ^^9 
now  called  CapreMO ;  this  marble  was  termed  ^^  lychnite^/'  from 
the  word  \vxykf  on  account  of  its  large  sparkling  crystals,  and 
not  from  being  cut  by  the  light  oflamjUy  ad  some  have  pretended. 
Paros  had  a  cognominal  town,  and  was  the  blrth«place  of  the 
poet  Archilochusy  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Iambic  verse  ^'. — 
Olearos  Anti  Paro  is  close  to  Paros  on  the  West,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Sidonians. — Prepesinthos  Spotiko 
is  a  mean  little  island,  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  foregoing.^ 
Siphnos  SiphantOf  to  the  W.  of  these,  was  colonized  by  the 
lonians ;  it  was  famous  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
a  tenth  part  was  for  a  time  offered  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  this 
being  subsequently  withheld,  the  whole  of  the  mines  were  de- 
stro3'ed  by  an  inundation;  the  inhabitants  were  proverbially 
licentious  ^^. — Cimolus  Cmo/t,  or  Argentiera,  is  a  small  island 
between  the  preceding  and  Melos  ;  it  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's 
earth,  of  great  use  in  whitening  cloth :  near  it  was  the  island  Po* 
lyaegus,  now  Polino. 

12.  Melos  Milo  is  equidistant  from  Delos,  and  from  the  pro- 
montories of  Sunium  in  Attica,  Malea  in  Laeonia,  and  Dictyn- 
naeum  in  Crete,  each  being  about  60  miles  off.  It  was  originally 
colonized  by  the  Phcenicians,  but  subseauently  by  the  Spartans, 
for  which  reason  it  refused  to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  thus  drawing  down  upon  the  inhabitants  the  merciless 
revenge  of  the  latter  people,  who  put  all  the  males  to  death,  and 
enslaved  the  women  and  children :  Lysander  afterwards  recon- 
quered it  ^*. — Seriphos  Serplto  is  a  rocky  island  North  of  Melos, 
and  was  used  by  tne  Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment*' ;  Cassius 
Severus,  the  orator,  died  here  in  exile.  Danae  was  said  to  have 
been  here  cast  on  shore,  and  it  was  to  revenge  the  wrongs  offered 
to  her  that  Perseus  changed  the  king  of  the  island  into  stone:  a 
fable  which  is  accounted  for,  according  to  some  authors,  by  the 
nature  of  the  island  ^. — Cy thnos  Tkermiay  farther  Northward, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Dryopes,  and  much  commended  for  its  cheese. 
—Still  farther  N.  was  Ceos  Zeaj  distant  only  12  miles  from  the 
promontory  Sunium;  it  was  said  to  have  been  once  united  to 
EuboBB,  from  which  it  was  torn  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  peopled 
by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  and  is  said  to  have  introauced  a 
great  degree  of  elegance  in  female  dress ;  the  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  their  modesty  and  sobriety,  in  opposition  to  the  Chians, 

^  Ham.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  44.     Virg.  jEn,  III.  126. 
^  Herod.  VI.  134.  ««  Virff.  Georg.  III.  34.    For.  Carm.  I.  xU.  6. 

<»  Virg.  jEn.  VI.  471.        >»  Hor.  Bpitt.  I.  six.  23.    Motch.  idyl.  III.  92. 
»  Herod.  VIII.  48  ;  III.  57,  et  tea.    Pauean.  X.  11.    Strai.  X.  484.    PHn. 
IV.  12. 
'»  Herod.  VIII.  48.     Thticyd.  III.  91 ;  V.  84.  116.    IModor.  Sic.  XII.  c.  80. 
»  Juv.  Sat.  X.  170.  <»  Find.  Py(h.  XII.  19.    8irob.  X.  p.  487. 
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and  hence  tbe  adage,  "  Ceus  non  Chius."  Its  chief  city  wa$ 
Julis  '^  Zea,  the  wafls  of  which  were  of  marble ;  it  gave  birth  to 
the  l;jriic  poets  Simonides  ^'  and  Bacchylides,  to  Erasistratus  the 
phyaician,  and  Ariston^  the  Peripatetic  philosopher.-— Gyaros 
Ohiouray  probably  the  same  with  Homer's  Gyrse  **,  is  a  barren 
rock  between  Ceos  and  Tenos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  so 
poor  that  they  petitioned  Augustus  for  a  diminution  of  their 
taxes,  which  only  amounted  to  100  drachmse:  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  place  of  exile  for  their  criminals  '^ — Syros  Syroy 
between  Rhenea  and  Cythnos,  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authors 
as  a  fertile  and  exceedingly  salubrious  island  ^^ ;  it  was  the  country 
of  Pherecydes,  the  philosopher,  who  first  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

18.  The  islands  called  Sporadcs  lie  to  the  South  and  East  of  the 
Cyclades,  and  are  not  untrequently  confounded  with  them ;  they 
received  their  name  from  the  word  nirtlpti  spargoj  owing  to  their 
dispersed  situation,  being  scattered  over  the  Cretan,  Carpathian, 
and  Icarian  Seas,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  chief  of  them,  belongmg  to  Europe,  were  Amorgos, 
Donusa,  los,  Sicinos,  Pholegandros,  Thera,  Anaphe,  AstypafaBa, 
and  Carpathus. 

14.  Amorgos  Amorgo  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Naxos,  and  was 
chiefly  reman^able  for  a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufactured  there. 
Between  it  and  Naxos  are  several  small  islands. — Donusa,  men* 
tioned  by  Virgil  *%  is  now  HeracUa^  to  the  S.  of  Naxos. — los 
NiOy  to  the  S.  of  Pares,  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Homer's 
mother  was  born,  and  where  he  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  6ome» 
died  on  his  voyage  from  Samos  to  Greece". — To  the  W.  of  it 
were  Sicinos  Syhinoj  called  formerly  (Enoe,  from  olvoc,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  it  produced  *^j  and  Pholegandros  Poly^ 
candroy  so  barren  and  rocky  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Iron  Isle." — Below  these,  in  the  Cretan  Sea,  was  Thera  San* 
torin,  midway  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  fabled  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  ArgOj  and 
on  its  first  appeai'ance  obtained  the  name  Calliste.  It  was  first 
colonized  by  tne  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Laced semo- 
nians  '%  who  settled  here  the  descendants  of  the  Minyse  after  they 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  from  Lemnos;  Theras,  who 
headed  this  fugitive  colony,  gave  his  name  to  the  island'*. 
Several  generations  afterwards,  these  Minyae,  under  Battus, 
founded  Gyrene  in  Africa  ^^.  Contiguous  to  Thera  was  Therasia, 
still  preserving  its  name,  and  fancied  to  have  been  torn  from  it.— - 

*^  Callimacbas  ii  thought  to  allude  to  this  dty,  In  an  epigram  on  the  Nautiliu. 

V.  7. 
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^  ApoU.  Argon.  A.  623.  «  Find.  Pyth.  IV.  460. 

•  Herod.  IV.  147.    Pauaan.  Laeon.  1.    Strab,  VIII.  p.  347  ;  XVII.  p.  837. 
Find.  Pyth.  IV.  76,  ei  teq.    Apoll.  Argon.  A.  1763. 
^  Herod.  iV.  150,  €i  8€q.    Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  10.    Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  76. 
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Anaphe  ^^  Anaphif  to  tbe  Eastward  of  Tfaera,  ia  said  to  have  risen 
spontaneously  out  of  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  to  haye  received  ita 
name  from  the  word  kya^aiyta  ost^ndo^  owing  to  the  Argonauts^ 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  storm»  having  there  suddenly  seen  the  new 
moon  appear.  It  was  saored  to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
there  under  the  name  of  ^gletes,  and  said  to  have  appeared  to 
the  Argonauts  at  the  adjacent  Melantii  Scopuli  Anaphu  Poulo. — 
Astypfusa^*,  midway  between  Thera  and  Cos*  is  now  StampaUa: 
not  far  from  it  is  the  mean  island  Hippuris  JSrermoneH- — Uarpa- 
thus  ^'  ScarpantOf  lies  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  gave  the 
name  of  CarpaUiium  Pelagus  to  the  surrounding  sea^S  Its  prin« 
cipal  town  was  Nisyrus.— Casus  is  a  small  island  between  Car- 
pathus  and  Crete,  and  is  now  called  Caxo. 

16.  Cretah— At  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  ^gssan  Sea, 
and  as  it  were  dosing  its  entrance,  is  Creta^',  now  callM  CandiOf 
the  largest  of  the  Grecian  isles :  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cres,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nvmph  IdsBa  $  it  is  otherwise 
called  Doliche,  Telchinia,  Aeria,  and  Idasa.  Its  greatest  length 
is  140  miles,  its  average  breadth  about  20,  and  it  contains  2,400 
square  miles,  or  about  200  less  than  Corsica.  It  gave  name  to 
the  Mare  Creticum  ''*  Sea  of  Candia^  which  extends  between  it 
and  the  Cyclades.  Though  the  interior  is  very  mountainous  and 
woody,  it  IS  intersected  with  valleys,  the  rich  fertility  of  which  is 
increased  by  the  happy  temperature  of  its  climate.  Crete  was 
sumamed  'Earar<$fiiroXic,  from  its  hundred  cities^'' ,  and  was  famed 
for  having  given  birth  to  Jupiter,  and  as  the  place  where  his  tomb 
was  shown^'.  The  inhabitants  were  excellent  light  troops  and 
archers,  and  readily  offered  their  services  for  hire  to  an^  state 
that  needed  them.  The  Cretans,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  history, 
were  a  just  and  wise  people,  but  they  degenerated  so  far  as  to  be 
charged  with  the  grossest  vices  ''*. 

16.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  the  Eteocretes"®, 
regarded  as  indigenous.  They  were  governed  by  Minos,  son  of 
Jnpiter,  who  gave  them  a  code  of  ulws  (from  which  Lycurgus 
borrowed  many  of  his  institutions),  and  who,  having  reduced  the 

Eirates  of  the  surrounding  islands,  established  a  powerful  navy : 
e  is  represented  as  retiring  every  nineyeara*^  into  a  cave,  where 
he  conferred  with  Jupiter,  and  received  laws  for  his  people.  It 
was  his  grandson  luomeneus,  sovereign  of  Crete,  who  led  ita 
forces  to  the  Trojan  war  in  80  vessels,  a  number  little  inferior  to 
those  commanded  by  Agamemnon  himself:  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  he  returned  in  safety  to  hb  dominions  with  his  sur« 


71  Apoli.  Artfon.  A.  1717.    Ovid,  Mtl.  VII.  461. 
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'•  Hor.  Carm,  I.  xxvi.  2. 

'"  Horn.  IL  B.  649.    Compare  Note  75,  and  see  Strab.  X.  p.  479,  tl  §9q. 
Vira.  JEn.  III.  104.     Hor.  Bpod.  IX.  29.    Id,  Carm.  III.  zxTii.  53. 
7*  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov,  8.    See  the  Scholiast  on  tbe  passage. 
^  Araius,  quoted  hy  St.  Paul,  Bpiii.  Tit.  I.  12. 
•0  Horn.  Od.  T.  1 75.  »  Henoe  Homer  calls  him  IvviiopoQ.^Od,  T.  178. 
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Yiriog  followers  '^  but  he  U  said  to  have  been  afterwards  driven 
from  nis  throne  by  faction,  and  compelled  to  sail  to  laiivgia  in 
Italjy  where  he  colonized  the  territory  of  the  Salentini ' .  The 
Eteocretes  were  sabsequently  joined  by  the  Achasiy  Dorians,  and 
Pelasgj,  after  which  the  various  cities  formed  themselves  into 
independent  republics.  It  was  not  reduced  under  the  power  of 
the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Metellus,  thence  surnamed  Creti- 
cos ;  it  was  then,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  formed  into  one  pro« 
vince^  and  governed  by  the  same  proconsul. 

17.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  through  the  whole  of  Crete : 
their  Western  extremity  obtained  the  name  of  Leuci  Montes'^ 
Lefha,  from  Xcvk^c  albvisj  owing  to  their  appearing,  at  a  distance, 
like  white  clouds.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  the  lofty  Ida'* 
PtUoriti^  where  Jupiter  was  educated  by  the  Corybantes  (thence 
iurnamed  Idsei),  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown ;  beyond  this, 
and  towering  above  the  Eastern  cape  of  the  island,  is  Dicta 
Mount  Sitia,  in  a  cave  of  which  the  in&nt  god  was  fed  with 
honey  by  the  bees  "^  Amongst  the  promontories  of  Crete,  we 
ma^  mention  Samonium,  or  Salmone,  Salamonef  on  the  East, 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  voyvge  to  Rome  " ;  Metal* 
Inm  Matata^  on  the  Souths  Criu  Metopon  Ota,  and  the  pro- 
montories Corycum  Buso^  on  the  West,  and  Psacum  Cape  8pada, 
on  the  North. 

18.  Ou  the  Northern  coast  of  the  island,  near  Psacum,  was  the 
temple  of  Dictjrnna  Magnyy  one  of  Diana's  attendants  '*,  who  first 
invented  hunting  nets,  and  after  whom  the  goddess  herself  is 
fiometicnes  called  Dictynna :  a  little  below  it  was  Aptera,  where 
the  Sirens,  having  been  vanquished  by  the  Muses  m  a  trial  of 
skill,  are  said  to  liave  been  so  overcome  with  grief,  that  their 
wiiigs  dropped  from  their  shoulders.  Farther  Eastward  was 
Cydonia  near  CaneOf  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  the  island,  having  been  founded  by  the  Cydones,  an 
indigenous  tribe ;  it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  some  Samians, 
who  had  been  exiled  bpr  Polycrates ;  the  inhabitants  were  admir« 
able  archers'^.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction  we  come  to 
Rhithymna  Metimo^  the  harbour  of  the  neighbouring  city  Eleu- 
therna  Telesterna }  Miletus  Mytopotamo^  said  to  have  been  the 
mother- town  of  the  famous  Ionian  Miletus;  Dium  Cape  Sassoeo} 
Cytseum  Candia^  the  modern  capital  of  the  island ;  and  Hera* 
cleum  Carapinna,  the  haven  of  Cnossus,  or  Gnossus,  Macritichos, 
This  last  important  citv  "^9  about  two  miles  inland,  was  the  capital 
of  Crete,  and  was  anciently  called  Csdratus;  it  was  situated  on 


•3  Horn,  Od.  r.  191. 

**  Vbrff.  jBn,  III.  121.    Id,  iOO.^See  p.  250,  sect  6,  ivpra, 
**  CaUim*  Hymn,  in  Dian,  41. 
■*  Cellim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  50.    Dion.  Perieg.  502. 
"  Viry,  Oeory.  IV.  149.    Lueret,  II.  633.     Callim,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  46. 
"  Acts,  zzTii.  7.  ^  CalUm,  Hymn,  in  Dian.  189,  0t  ieq* 

•  Har.  Carm.  IV.  ix.  17.     Vira.  Mn.  XII.  858.    U.  JBcl.  X.  59. 
'^  Horn,  tt,  B.  646.    Ca/tttf.  LXIV.  171.— See  aUo  Note  81^  v^a. 
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the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ceeratus"  Cartero^  and  owed  all  its 
0ulendonr  to  Minos,  who  fixed  his  residence  here :  it  was  hither 
tfiat  Daedalus  fled  from  Athens,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
Btructed  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  that  contained  the  Minotaur : 
it  is  also  famed  for  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  and  Theseus^*     A 
little  more  inland  stood  Lyctus  Hieraldy  a  very  ancient  and 
respectable  city,  which  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  Gnossians, 
ana  was  at  length  destroyed  by  them ;  it  was  the  country  of 
Idomeneus^'y  who  led  its  inhabitants  to  the  Trojan  war;  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Spartans,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JSgseaSy 
where  Hesiod  represents  Jupiter  to  have  been  brought  up  ** :  not 
far -from  it  stood  Lycastos     Lakido,  which  was  a£o  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  the  Gnossians.    On  the  Southern  coast  of  the 
Island  was  Hierapytna  Oirapetrat  founded  by  the  Cory  ban  tes; 
and  farther  Westward  was   Lebenis  3£iiropolif  the  haven   of 
Gortyna,  possessing  a  celebrated  temple  of  iBsculapius :   hard 
by  lay  the  spot  called  Caloi  Limenes  Calolimiofias  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  **  as  "  the  Fair  Havens,  nigh  unto  the  city  Lbscb/* 
Gortyna  Metropolis  a  very  strong®^  and  ancient  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lethaeus  Messara,  was  famed  for  the  excelfeiit  bows  and 
arrows  ***  which  were  made  diere :  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
hero  Gortys,  and  was  especially  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  snrnamed 
Gortynius :  there  is  a  famous  labyrinth  ^  here,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Minotaur,  as  no  traces  of  any  labyrintli  have 
been  discovered  near  Gnossus,  although  searched  for  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Lethaens 
stood  Phaestus  Hodyitryaj  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Epimenides. 
Farther  Westward  was  Fhoenicis  Spliakie,  where  the  snip  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavoured,  previous  to  its  being 
overtaken  by  the  tempest,  and  in  opposition  to  the  recommenda« 
tions  of  the  Apostle,  to  put  in  and  winter ;  and  about  20  miles  off 
is  the  little  island  Gaudos,  or  Clauda,  Gozzo,  under  which  it  ran 
shortly  afterwards  *®". — To  the  S.  of  Crete  was  the  Libycum,  or 
Africum  Pelagus,  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  borders  of  Numidia  to  Egypt. 

10.  All  the  islands  which  have  as  yet  been  mentioned  in  the 
iESgsean  Sea,  belong  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  those  which  remain,  and  are  reckoned  to  Asia. 
The  first  of  these  below  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  is  Tenedos 
TenedoSf  a  small  and  fertile  island ;  it  was  anciently  called  Leu- 
cophrys,  until  Tenes,  who  had  been  exposed  by  his  father  in  a 
box,  was  driven  by  the  sea  on  the  island,  and  having  built  a  town, 
was  subsequently  made  king.     It  was  especially  sacred  to  Apollo, 

^  Caliim.  Hymn,  in  Dtan,  44.  ^  Ham.  IL  S.  590. 

^  Hence  Tirgii  {JEn,  IIL  401.)  calls  him,  «  Lyctius  Idomeoeus." 
»*  Hesiod,  Thtog.  ill,  »«  Horn,  IL  B.  647.  ••  Actt,  xxvii.  8. 

^  Hence  Homer  (77.  B.  647.)  calls  it  Voprvva  rtixio^frffav.    Its  territory 
}ear8  to  have  extended  to  the  sea. — Id,  Od,  F.  293. 
»  Virg,  jEn.  XI.  773. 

w  aaudian.  de  VI.  Con9,  Honor.  633.     Viro,  ^n,  VI.  27. 
>w^c/*xxvu.8— 16. 
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and  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired,  in  order  to  make 
the  Trojans  believe  thej  had  returned  home  without  finishing  the 
siege  ^®\  The  earthenware  made  here  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. To  the  S.  of  TenedoSf  and  off  the  coast  of  ^olis,  lies 
Lesbos  Afytilene,  the  fourth  island  in  size  in  the  ^eean  sea,  con- 
lainine  435  square  miles.  It  was  very  fertile,  and  me  wine  which 
it  produced  was  much  esteemed'®';  the  Lesbians  were  celebrated 
for  their  musical  skill'®*,  and  their  women  for  their  beauty;  but 
the  general  character  of  the  people  was  so  dissipated,  that  the 
epithet  l^esbian  was  frequently  applied  to  licentious  extravagance. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sappho,  AIcsbus,  Arion,  Theophrastus, 
Terpander,  &c.  Its  chiefs  cities  were  Methymna,  Molivoj  on  the 
Northern  side  of  the  island ;  and  Mitylene,  or  Mvtilene,  Mytilene^ 
its  capitaU  on  the  strait  between  it  and  ^ous,  a  nobie  and 
splenaid  city,  for  a  lon^  time  the  seat  of  learning,  until  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  Mithridatic  war. — Lower  down  is  Chios'®*  Scio^ 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  circuit  about  90  miles ;  its  wine  was  in 
high  repute'®',  and  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  contended  for 
the  birtii  of  Homer,  whose  school  was  still  shown  there :  its  chief 
town  was  Chios  SciOj  which  had  an  excellent  harbour.  Near 
Chios  was  the  small  island  Psyra  iiM&7*a.~Samos  SamOf  to  the 
S.  of  Chios,  lies  also  off  the  coast  or  Ionia,  opposite  Ephesus,  and 
is  divided  from  the  promontory  Mycale  by  a  narrow  channel ;  it 
is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  famous  for  the  worship  and 
temple  of  Juno'®®,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island : 
her  temple  here  was  a  noted  asylum  for  offenders.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pythagoras'®^,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls.  Its  chief  town  was  Samos  Megali  ClwrOy  near  the  banks 
of  the  Imbrasus,  from  which  Juno  and  Biana  were  surnamed 
Imbrasise'®® :  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  Ampelos  ran  through 
the  whole  island,  and  terminated  to  the  W.  in  a  point  called 
Ampelos,  now  Cape  Samo, — To  the  W.  of  Samos  are  the  islands 
Corsese  Furnas  and  Icaria  Nigaria ;  from  the  latter>  which  was 
tolerably  large,  the  surrounding  sea  was  called  Icarium  Mare ; 
the  island  itself  derived  its  name  from  Icarus,  who,  flying  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Minos,  is  said  to  have  unfortu- 
nately directed  his  course  too  near  the  sun,  when  the  wax  with 
which  his  wings  were  cemented,  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea : 
Hercules  buried  him  in  Icaria'®®. 

20.  Between  the  Icaria  n  Sea  and  Rhodes,  are  many  small 
islands ;  amongst  these  we  may  mention  Patmos  Patinoy  used  by 


»«»  Virg.  JEn.  11.  21 . 

^^  Virg.  Oeorg.  II.  90.    Hor.  Carm,  I.  xyu.  21.    Id.  Sai.  II.  viii.  50. 
»«  Hor.  Carm,  I.  xxvi.  11.    Id.  I.  xxxu.  5.  "*  Horn.  Od.  T.  170, 

^»  Hor.  Carm.  III.  xiz.  5.    Id.  Sat.  I.  x.  24. 
M8  Virg.  JEn.  I.  16.     Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  221.  >w  Id.  XV.  60. 

10^  Caliim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  228.    Apoll.  Argon.  A.  187. 
>•  Ovid,  Fa$t.  IV.  283,     Hor.  Carm.  IV.  u.  2.— W.  I.  i.  15. 
"•  Jpoe.  i.  9.  »»  Ovid.  Met.  VIII.  222. 
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mine,  celebrated  for  its  honey,  and  one  of  the  islands  called 
CalydnaB^*^— Cob*"  Cos,  or  Stan-co^  lies  to  the  S.  of  these, 
opposite  Halicarnassusy  and  at  the  mouth  of  Ceramicus  Sinus ;  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  Apelles"%  Hippocrates,  and  Phiietas,  and 
was  famed  for  its  exceeding  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  beautiful 
and  sanative  wine"^ ;  its  manufactures  of  silk"'  and  cotton  were 
also  in  high  reputation.  The  women  of  the  island  always  dressed 
in  white ;  they  were  said  to  have  been  changed  into  cows  by  Juno, 
because  they  reproached  her  for  having  allowed  Hercules  to  lead 
Oeryon's  herds  through  their  territories.  The  chief  town  was  Cos 
Coif  or  Stan-^Of  called  formerly  Astypalaea,  in  the  suburbs  of 
which  stood  a  magnificent  temple  of  ^sculapius.— To  the  S.  of 
Cos  is  die  little  island  Nisyros  NinroSf  called  also  Porphyris 
from  the  purple  fish  found  there ;  NeptunC)  who  is  said  to  have 
separated  it  trom  Cos,  and  to  have  here  overwhelmed  the  giant 
Polybotes,  had  a  temple  in  it,  and  was  hence  surnamed  Nisyreus. 
— Still  farther  8.  areTelos  Piscopioj  and  Chalcia  Karki, 

21.  Ofi^  the  Southern  coast  of  Caria  is  Rhodus  Rhodes^  the 
largest  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  after  Crete  and  Euboea,  and 
containing  400  square  miles;  it  anciently  bore  several  other 
names,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  that  of  Rhodes,  either  from 
the  beautiful  nymph  Rhode,  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  or  from  the 
word  piiov  rosa,  owing  to  the  profhsion  of  roses  with  which  it 
abounded ;  or,  as  others  say,  from  fidBoQ  undarum  strepitvs^  from 
its  shores  being  lashed  by  violent  seas.  It  may,  however,  have 
obtained  its  appellation  from  the  Dodanim,  otherwise  called 
Rhodanim,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Seventy  Interpreters,  who  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  *P<JJioi. 
Its  capital  was  Rhodus  Rhodes,  near  the  Northern  point  of  the 
island,  famous  for  its  immense  brazen  statue  of  the  Sun"%  called 
the  Colossus,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Its  three  other  principal  cities  were  Lindus,  lalysus,  and 
Camirus"*. 

22.  The  Island  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have  formerly  joined  the 
continent,  but  others  assert  that  it  rose  from  the  sea ;  it  was 
especially  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  the  sky  is  said  to  have  never 
been  so  overcast  but  that  he  might  be  seen.  The  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  navigation,  and  the  enterprizing  spirit  which 
led  them  to  send  out  colonies  to  so  many  parts  of  the  world :  they 


1"  Horn.  n.  B.  676.  >»  Id.  19.  255. 

"«  Ovtif.  if«  i4r.  ^fN.  III.  401. 
i»  Hw.  Sat.  II.  iv.  29 ;  ▼»!.  9. 

The  greet  fertility  of  Cm  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Quern  Coi  non  nutrit, 
hmic  neque  JSgyptnt/'  appUed  to  an  insatiable  penon. 

"•  Hor,  Carm.  IV.  xiU.  13. 

It  was  a  woman  of  this  island  who  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  a  method  of 
untwisting  tiie  silk,  which  the  ancients  procured  from  the  Seres,  or  Chinue,  and 
twisting  it  in  a  more  thin  and  elegant  manner.~P/m.  XI.  22,  23. 

"7  Antholop.  AnHp.  Sidon,  I.  54. 

»"  Uom.  iZ.  B.  654.    Find.  Olyn^,  VII.  33. 
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were,  daring  many  ages,  the  most  powerful  nation  bj  sea.  Thej 
had  their  own  form  of  eovemment  till  Alexander  oyerran  Asia, 
when  thej  lost  their  inoependencey  bat  regained  it  under  his 
successors.  They  assisted  Pompey  against  Caesar,  and  being 
defeated  by  Cassias,  became  dependant  on  the  Romans ;  for  the  dis- 
contented amongst  whom  it  was  a  common  place  of  retreat.  Their 
maritime  laws  were  so  nniyersally  respected,  that  every  country 
made  nse  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concerning  such  matters; 
they  were  adopted  by  other  commercial  nations,  and  at  last  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  code,  whence  they  have  been  extracted  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  regulations  of  modem  Europe. 
The  Colossus  was  executed  by  Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lj^sippus,  whom 
it  cost  12  years  to  complete.  It  was  70  cubits  hign,  few  could 
ffrasp  its  thumb,  and  its  fingers  were  longer  than  most  statues :  its 
feet  rested  upon  the  two  moles  of  the  harbour,  so  that  ships  sailed 
between  its  legs ;  a  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top,  whence  the 
shores  of  Syria,  and  ships  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Egypt,  were  said 
to  be  visible.  After  having  stood  about  a  hundred  years,  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquaKe,  224  years  b.  c.  :  many  loi^e  sums 
of  money  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Rhodians  to  repair  it,  but 
they  divided  the  contributions  amongst  themselves,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  forbidden  them  to  rebuild  it. 
It  was  sold  ▲.  D.  672,  by  the  Saracens,  when  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  broke  it  up  and 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass,  which  alone  was  estimated  at 
86,000/.  English  money. — On  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  island  stood 
the  Dorian  city  Lindus"*  Lindo,  the  birth-place  of  Cleobulus, 
one  of  the  wise  men,  and  of  Chares,  the  architect  of  the  Colossus; 
here  the  Danaides  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  (hence  sumamed 
lindia),  in  which  one  of  Pindar's  odes  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  On  the  Western  coast  were  the  Dorian  cities  Camirus 
CamirOf  and  lalysus  Neocastro,  a  very  strong  place,  and  the  chief 
hold  of  the  Telchines,  who  came  from  Crete,  and  about  whom 
many  &bles  are  told,  such  as  their  being  able  to  change  their 
shape  at  pleasure,  and  fascinating  all  objects  with  their  eyes; 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  destroyed  them  all  b^  a  deluge  "^.  To 
the  £«  of  lalysus  was  the  lofty  mountain  Atabyns  MacUma,  whence 
Crete  might  be  seen;  on  it  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  sur- 
named  Atabyrius. 


»»  PM.  Olpn^.  VII.  131.  *»  (hid.  Mtt.  VII.  365. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ASIA  MINOR. 


1.  The  country,  which  for  distinction's  sake  we  Europeans  call 
Asia  Minorj  was  not  known  to  the  Ancients  by  any  eeneral 
name.  The  appellation  Asia  Minor  was  first  used  in  tne  4th 
century,  and  only  then  with  reference  to  the  country  previously 
called  Asia  Propria,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  provinces  Pontns, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia  Propria :  our  extension  of  the  term  as 
far  Eastward  as  the  Euphrates,  never  obtained  amongst  the 
Ancients* 

2.  After  the  Romans  had  contrived  to  entangle  themselves  in 
Uie  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  driven  Antiochns,  king  of 
Syria,  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Taurus,  they  named  the  conquered 
country  Asia  intra  Taurum,  and  subseouently  obtaining  actual 
possession  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  which  they 
erected  into  a  Prse tor's  Province  *,  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
Augustus  gave  it  many  immunities,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Consular  Province,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  under  the 
names  of  Asia  Propria,  Asia  intra  Taurum,  and  Asia  Proconsu- 
laris.  The  two  first  of  these  names  are  not  unfrequently  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces 
Cilicia  Propria,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus. 

3.  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Euxine,  on  the  E.  by  the  rivers  Acam^is  and  Euphrates,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  ^gsan  Sea : 
to  the  E.  it  bordered  upon  Armenia  and  Syria,  being  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  latter  by  Mount 
Amanus.  It  is  in  general  a  fertile  and  healthy  country,  well 
watered  by  several  considerable  rivers,  and  intersected  by  chains 
of  mountains,  which  greatly  add  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  Southern  provinces.  Its  situation  is 
one  of  the  happiest  in  the  world,  being  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
^eat  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  other  three  by  the  sea ;  thus,  as 
it  were,  invited  to  that  extensive  commerce,  for  which  its  own 
fertility,  and  the  means  of  transporting  its  produce,  have  amply 
adapted  it.  It  contains  164,500  square  miles,  or  about  7,000  less 
than  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  with  which,  both  in  climate  and 
formation,  it  has  many  things  common.  "^ 

"  ffor.  Sat.  I.  vU.  18. 
^  '  The  data  to  account  for  these  fibres  are  wanting.   Moat  cakulationa  would 
give  the  Spanish  peninaula  about  one-fifth  less  area  than  Asia  Minor.    Johnston's 
calculations  in  EngUsh  mUes  are ;  Asia  Minor,  269,000 :  Spain  and  Portugal, 
217,970.  f        *       ^    r  -• 
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4.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  though  divided  into  many 
nations,  were,  generally  speaking,  all  descendants  of  Japhet,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  provinces  into 
vrhich  this  country  was  portioned  out.  In  after  a^es,  however, 
they  became  divided  into  certain  great  families,  differing  from 
each  other  in  many  particulars.  The  Eastern  provinces  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  Western 
portion  of  Pontus,  were  severally  peopled  by  migrations  from  the 
great  Syrian  race :  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  latter  province  and  of 
Cappadocia  were  occupied  by  Armenians.  The  Carians,  Lydians, 
Phry^ans,  Mysians,  and  Bithynians  were  all  connected  with  the 
Thracians,  who  passed  over  into  the  continent  of  Europe,  pre- 
serving in  their  new  possessions  the  general  relations  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  language  and  manners :  and  it  was  owing 
to  this  great  similarity  between  them,  that  the  profane  authors 
generally  believed  the  Thracians  to  have  passed  from  Europe  into 
Asia.  The  Galatians  were  Gauls,  who  terminated  their  savage 
and  destructive  wanderings  over  the  country,  by  seizing  upon  and 
settling  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Phrygia.  Besides  these,  we 
may  mention  the  Phoenicians,  who  at  an  early  period  had  several 
colonies  along  the  Southern  coast,  where  ihey  carried  on  a 
flourishing  trade :  whilst  on  the  shores  of  the  JBgSBan  Sea,  we 
meet  with  the  Pelasgi  and  Leleges^  who  gave  place  in  a  later  age 
to  the  iEolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians. 

5.  The  principal  promontories  of  Asia  Minor  are;  on  the 
Southern  coast,  Anemurium  Cape  ATUtmour^  the  Southernmost 
cape  of  the  peninsula,  only  37  miles  from  the  opposite  point  of 
Crommyon  in  Cyprus;  and  Sacrum,  which  derives  its  modem 
name  of  Klielidonia  from  the  adjacent  Chelidonise  Insulae 
Khelidonian  Islands',  it  was  also  called Taurum  from  Mount  Taurus 
taking  its  rise  there.  On  the  Western  coast  are  Triopium  Pro- 
montorium  Cape  Krio,  on  which  stood  the  famous  city  Cnidus, 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  hence  it  was  frequently  called  Aphrodisium : 
Trogilium  Cape  St,  Mary,  a  prominent  foot  of  Mount  Mycale, 
opposite  the  Island  of  Samos:  Lectum^  Cape  JBahay  the  Western- 
most point  of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the  jutting  out  of  Mount 
Ida  into  the  sea;  and  Sigeum^  Cape  lenishehry  forming  with  the 
opposite  point  Mastusia  m  Thrace  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont. 
This  last  promontory  was  adorned  with  a  temple  and  monument 
of  Achilles,  who  was  buried  there,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  against  the  Trojans,  drew  up  their  ships,  and 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  between  them  was  fought. 
The  two  chief  capes  on  the  Northern  coast  are  Carumbis  Kerempe, 
151  miles  distant  from  the  "promontory  of  Criu  Metopon  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese;  and  Acra  Lepte^  or  Syrias,  Cape  Indjeh, 
where  the  coast  runs  out  farthest  to  the  North. 

6.  Asia  Minor  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  is  intersected  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  ranges,  some  of  which  only  lose  their  snow 


«  Horn.  77.  «.  86.  *  Id.  ;SC.  284. 

^  Virg.  JEn.  II.  312.    Lucm,  IX.  961. 
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during  the  summer  months ;  their  general  direction  is  East  and 
West.    The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  TanmB,  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  the  Paryadres  or  Scydisses.     Taurus*  Ramadan 
Oglu^  or  Kurifiy  takes  its  rise  in  Sacrum  Promontorium  and  the 
Southern  parts  of  Lycia,  and  after  traversing  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  peninsula,  passes  between  the  head  waters  ot^the 
Kizil  Irmak  and  the   Euphrates,  and  joins  the  mountains  of 
Georgia  and  Armenia.    The  word  Taurus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  generic  term  (as  Alp$  is  in  Europe)  for  all  elevated  land,  and 
it  is  still  preserved  in  the  words  Tau^  Daugh  and  Dagk ;  this 
will  partly  acconnt  for  the  extended  sense  in  which  it  was  some- 
times so  improperly  applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  the  ranges 
between  the  Mediterranean  Bea  and  Persia,  and  even  to  me 
Caucasus  and  Imans.    The  Anti-Taurus  is  a  range  parallel  to 
Taurus  at  about  10  miles  distant :  an  outlying  peak  named  Mount 
Argseus  Erdjishy  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  IS  probably  the  highest  land  in  the  whole  country,  and  attains 
an  altitude  of  14,600  teet ;  the  ancients  aaserted  that  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine  Seas  were  visible  from  it.^    The  range  of 
Paryadres,  or  Scydisses  Tchisheghi  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  is 
a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  which  enters  Asia  Minor  near  the  source 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and 
runs  Westward  to  the  North  of  the  river  Halys.     It  was  from 
Mount  Theches  in  this  range,  and  a  few  miles  above  Trapezus, 
that  the  10,000  Greeks  first  saw  the  sea  during  their  retreat'. 
The  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  W.  and  S.  are  more  rugged,  but 
of  less  elevation  than  those  of  the  £. ;  of  these  Ak  Dagh  is  the 
centre,  rising  only  9,000  feet ;  with  this  the  chains  of  Ida  and 
Olympus  on  the  N.,  and  of  Lida,  Grinium  and  Latimus  on  the  S., 
are  connected. 

7.  The  principal  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  are  the  Halys  and 
Sangarius,  which  enter  the  Euxine ;  the  Hermus  and  Mseander, 
which  run  into  the  i£g»an  Sea;  and  the  Sarus,  which  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Of  these  the  Halys*,  or  Alys,  now  called 
KizU  Irmakf  or  the  Red  Riv&Ty  is  the  largest ;  it  rises  in  Ouim^ 
belli  Dagh^  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mountains 
Anti-Taurus  and  Scvdisses,  at  an  elevation  of  above  7,000  feet, 
and  after  a  W.  and  then  N.  course  of  700  miles,  through  the 
provinces  of  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Paphlaj^onia,  enters  the 
sea  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Amisus  Samsaun,  It  is  said  to  have 
c/btained  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  dXdc,  owing  to  its  waters 
having  a  salt  and  bitter  taste :  it  is  fttmous  for  the  defeat  of 
Croesus,  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  whose  dominions  it  formed  for  a 
long  time  the  Eastern  boundary,  and  who  was  tempted  to  cross 
it  by  the  ambiguity  of  an  oracle* :  the  Alizones^*  oi  Homer  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelled  upon  this  river,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  raphlagonia.    There  is  another  branch  of  the  Halys,  the  Kara 

•  Tibull.  I.  vii.  16.     Ovid.  Met.  II.  217. 

7  Mt.  Argeus  was  famed  for  iti  fleet  honei.— C/aiuJtofi.  tn  R^f,  II.  31. 

•  Xenopk.  Anab.  IV.  7.  "  Luean.  III.  272.    Set  slio  Note  12. 
^0  Horn.  XL  B.  856. 
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8aUj  which  rises  considerably  farther  S.  in  Taurus,  flowing  past 
IVana  and  Garsaura,  and  joining  the  main  river  near  the  borders 
of  Oalatia ;  it  has  another  atBuent  from  the  left,  near  and  flow* 
ing  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  Dererik  tchai,  and  one  of  consi- 
deraole  leneth,  but  small  volume  of  water,  except  in  the  sprine, 
from  the  right,  the  Delidgi  tchai.  The  Sangartus^^,  or  Sagaris*^, 
SahariOy  is  W.  of  the  Halys,  and  is  more  than  600  miles  long ;  it 
flows  from  two  principal  sources,  one  of  which  is  in  Mourad  Dagh, 
at  an  elevation  of  8,800  feet  above  the  sea;  it  has  only  one  con- 
siderable aflluent  from  the  left,  the  Thymbrus  or  Pursak ;  it  has 
numeroos  aflluents  from  the  right,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  the  Kutchuk  SohariOy  Emir  tchai,  and  Inge  ScUj  all  having 
their  sources  at  considerable  elevations ;  in  its  lower  course  it 
receives  the  (}allus  Bedre  tchaij  which  flows  through  beautiful 
lakes  among  the  Northern  spurs  of  Olympus,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  after  passing  Pessinus,  traverses 
Bithynia :  Hecuba,  according  to  some,  was  a  daughter  of  this 
river.  The  Hermus  Sarabat,  Ouldis^  or  KedouSf  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  foreeoing,  being  only  100  miles  long ;  it  rises  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Phrygia,  in  a  mountain  sacred  to  Dindymene, 
or  Cybele,  and  after  running  through  the  Northern  parts  of  Lydia, 
and  receiving  the  tributaries  Pactolus  and  Hylius,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  8my7'na^\  The  Msander  Mendere  is  to  the  S.  of  the 
foregoing,  and  formed  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria ; 
it  rises  in  the  Western  part  of  Phrygia,  from  two  sources,  one  of 
which  is  in  Lahe  Sotnnn,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  near  the 
cities  Celaenae  and  Apamea  Cibotus,  and  after  a  Western  course 
of  *200  miles,  falls  into  the  Sinus  Lalmicus.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  innumerable  windings'^,  from  which  all  sinuosities  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Mseanders,  and  which  are  said  to  have  fur* 
nished  Daedalus  with  the  flrst  idea  of  his  labyrinth ;  it  is  a  narrow, 
but  a  deep  and  fertilizing  river,  carrying  down  with  it  so  much 
mud,  as  to  have  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  country 
towards  its  mouth,  and  to  have  rendered  those  cities  inland,  whidn 
once  stood  u^on  the  sea-shore.  The  Sarus  Syhoony  though  the 
largest  river  in  the  Southern  part  of  Asia  Munor,  is  not  more 
than  200  miles  long  \  it  rises  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  near  the 
city  Comana  Cappadocia,  and  after  breaking  through  the  range 
of  Taurus,  near  the  Pylae  Cilicise,  flows  into  the  Mare  Cilicium; 
it  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which  unite  at  about 
80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  have  courses  of  about  120  miles ;  it  has 
only  one  considerable  affluent,  the  Karahounar  tchai, 

6.  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  twelve  great  provinces,  viz.  four 
Northern,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus  \  four  cen- 
tral, Lydia,  Phrygia,  Oalatia,  and  Cappadocia ;  and  four  Southern, 
Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphvlia,  and  Cilicia.  The  superficial  extent  of 
these  provinces  may  be  seen  in  the  following  taole ; 

"  Horn.  n.  r.  187.  "  (Md.  m  PotU.  IV.  i.  47. 

*»  Virg.  Otorg.  II.  137. 

*«  (hid.  Met.  YIII.  162.    See  alio  Chap.  II.,  note  7»  nipra. 
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z  Sqiare  Miles. 

g  (MjtUL      *        - 8,200 

aJBithynia 12,500 

5  ]  Piphlagonia 13,700 

jO  LPontns 22,800 

li  f  Lydia       ...----.  9,300 

SJPhrygia 23,200 

gJGalatia 14,100 

•J  tCappadocia       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  30,700 


2  f  Caria 5,700 

gjLycia 3,200 

H  I  Pamphylia -        -  8,800 

g  tCilicia -        -        -  12,300 

00  _ 

Total    -    .  164,500 


9.  In  the  earliest  timesy  the  Western  provinces  were  each 
governed  by  their  own  separate  laws,  whilst  the  Eastern  ones  ap- 
pear to  have  been  under  tlie  control  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians ; 
but  an  attack  made  upon  the  country  by  the  Cimmeriansi  brought 
with  it  universal  confusion.  The  Lydians,  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  driving  out  these  invaders,  used  the  opportunity  for 
increasing  their  dominions :  after  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Phrygia,  they  soon  reduced  all  the  nciglibouring  states  to  obedi- 
ence, till  at  length,  under  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  included 
by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  country,  being  bounded  by  the  Halys 
and  the  limits  of  Pamphylia.  The  ambition  of  Croesus,  spurred 
on  by  the  ambiguous  responses  of  the  Delphic  oracle",  induced 
him  to  cross  the  Halys  and  make  war  upon  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  defeated  him  b.c.  648,  and  having  taken  his  capital  shortly 
afterwards,  put  an  end  to  the  Lydian  Kingdom^^.  Cyrus,  being 
now  the  ruler  of  all  Asia  Minor,  made  each  province  a  Persian 
Satrapy.  In  the  time  of  Darius,  the  last  king  or  Persia,  Alexander 
the  Great  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  having  defeated  Darius  on 
the  Granicus,  b.  c.  334,  and  at  Issus  in  the  following  year,  he 
gained  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula,  but  changed  nothing  in 
the  administration  of  its  government.  It  was  maintained  with 
the  same  policy  by  his  successors,  until,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Thracian  kingdom,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Svrians. 
The  power  of  the  latter  people  was,  however,  confined  only  to  a 
few  provinces,  for  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia, 
and  Mysia  established  separate  governments  of  their  own  :  added 
to  this,  the  Gauls  about  this  time  seized  upon  Galatia.  The 
jealousy,  which  the  Princes  of  Pergamus  entertained  towards 
their  neighbours,  as  well  as  towards  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
led  them  to  invite  the  Romans  to  an  attack  upon  the  latter,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  dominion  on  this 


"  For  the  words  of  the  oracle,  lee  Herod,  I.  53,    See  alio  Cioero,  De  Div. 

II.  56. 
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tide  of  the  Taurus,  and  to  paj  a  yearly  fine  of  2,000  talents  to 
the  Romans :  the  latter  people  divided  their  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory between  their  allies  the  kingof  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians : 
the  former  obtaining  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Phrygia,  with  Uie  title  of  king  of  Asia ;  the  latter,  that  of 
Caria  and  Lycia.  About  50  vears  afterwards  (b.  c.  133)  the  last 
Pnnce  of  Pergamus  being  childless,  was  said  to  have  left  the 
Romans  heirs  to  his  kingdom :  they  accordingly  seized  upon  his 
dominions'^,  and  having  long  since  withdrawn  their  favour  from 
the  Rhodians,  erected  tnat  portion  of  the  peninsula  over  which 
they  had  now  unlimited  control,  into  a  province,  governed  at  first 
by  a  Praetor,  and  subsequently,  under  Augustus,  by  a  Proconsul. 
The  remaining  states  were  successively  reduced  or  terrified  into 
submission,  though  they  formed  no  part  of  Proconsular  AsiR,each 
of  them  maintaining  its  individual  appellation.  In  the  time  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  Cilicia,  was  divided  into  two  portions,  Asiana  towards 
the  South,  and  Pontica  towards  the  North ;  the  several  provinces 
too,  which  formed  their  great  divisions,  also  underwent  many 
alterations. 

10.  Mtsia^^  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhyndacus,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont,  on  the  W.  by  the  .^gaean 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus.  To  the  E.  it  bordered  on 
Bitbynia  and  Phrygia,  to  the  S.  on  Lydia,  and  on  the  N.  it  was 
only  separated  from  the  Thracian  Chcrsuncsus  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  the  Hellespont;  it  contained  8,200  square  miles.  In  the 
South  Western  comer  of  the  province  was  the  district  of  iEoLis^ 
or  ^olia,  so  called,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  Elishah,  the  son 
of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet*'';  but  the  profane  writers 
state  it  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  iEolus,  the  son  of  Hellen, 
who  led  a  colony  of  Greeks  hither  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy  (1124  B.  c),  or  about  eighty  years  prior  to  the  migration  of 
the  Ionian  tribes  ;  they  extended'  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium 
to  the  Hermus,  although,  in  an  earlier  age,  they  had  settlements 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lesbos,  and  along  the  whole 
Northern  coast.  Their  lei^e,  like  that  of  the  lonians,  consisted 
of  twelve  cities,  until  the  latter  people,  who  were  much  more 
powerful,  wrested  Smyrna  from  them* 

11.  The  name  of-Mysia  was  not  at  first  applied  in  the  extended 
sense  afterwards  assi^ed  to  it,  its  Western  parts  being  called 
Troas  and  Dardania  .  Its  Northern  and  ikstern  parts,  from 
Abydos  to  the  Rhyndacus,  were  inhabited  by  a  band  of  Phry* 
ffians,  and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phrygia  Minor: 
n'om  this  cause  the  Persians  named  my sia  the  Satrapy  of  Phrygia 
Minor".    The  Mysians,  who  are  mentioned  by  Homer"  asauxi- 

'^  Horace  alludes  to  this.^ Carm.  II.  zWii.  5. 

»•  Virg,  GeoTff.  I.  102.  »  See  Chap.  XVI.,  sect.  2,  tupra. 

»  Ovid.  Triti.  I.  ix.  25. 

»•  Hence  also  Virpl  uses  "  Plirygiua"  for  *'  TrojanuB.''— J^n.  II,  68* 

»//.  B.  858.    /(f.  0.278. 
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Uarie9  of  the  TrojanB,  are  said  to  have  first  settled  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus,  between  the  Rhjndacus  and  the  town  of  Cius,  and 
stretched  to  the  S.  W.  as  far  as  Pergamus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Caicus.  Here  they  remained  till  the  confusion  which  ensued 
after  Alexander's  death,  when  the  Bithynians  drove  them  beyond 
the  Rhyndacusy  and  they  again  compelled  the  Phrygians  to  retreat 
inland.  The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  was  now  called  Mysia 
Minor,  whilst  the  Southern  and  more  important  part  received  the 
name  of  Mysia  Major.  Troas  lay  to  the  W.  of  both  these,  and 
extended  from  Abydos  to  Adramyttium,  including  the  sources  of 
the  Granicus  and  ^sopus ;  its  limits  do  not  appear  to  have  altered 
during  the  various  changes  which  the  country  underwent,  from 
those  which  are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  Friam's  kingdom* 
The  Trojans  are  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  their  name  and 
origin  from  Tiraz",  the  son  of  Japhet,  whom  in  their  mythology 
they  appear  to  have  distinzubhed  as  their  king  and  progenitor 
Tros :  tney  were  conneoted  with  the  Thracians,  who  were  in  a 
manner  descended  from  them,  having  latterly  crossed  over  into 
Europe  and  settled  in  Thrace.  There  are  several  places  in  the 
Trojan  territory  of  precisely  the  same  name  with  others  in  Thrace, 
and  even  that  gate  of  Troy,  through  which  the  wooden  horse  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced,  seems  to  have  had  the  appellation 
Sceean^^  in  common  with  the  Thracian  tribe  Scssi,  and  the  Scaos 
which  watered  their  territory.  The  Trojans  wero  also  called 
Teucri,  an  appellation  which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from 
their  king  Teucer,  the  son  of  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idasa : 
and  these  Teucri  appear  in  after  times  to  have  sent  a  colony  into 
Europe,  distinct  from  the  other  Thracian  tribes,  where  they  took 
possession  of  part  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
and  became  well  known  under  their  old  name  to  their  neighbours 
the  Mysi  and  Bithyni.  The  Mysians  themselves  were  reckoned 
by  some  of  the  profane  authors  as  descendants  of  the  Lydians, 
but  by  others  as  a  distinct  tribe  from  them,  who  crossed  over 
fi*om  Moesia  (or  Mysia  EuropsBa),  and  brought  their  name  with 
them*  They  were  once  brave  and  warlike,  but  they  degenerated 
so  much  that  ^^  Mysorum  Ultimus''  was  a  term  proverbially  used 
to  denote  a  despicable  person.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Mysia 
received  the  name  of  Provincia  Hellesponti. 

12.  The  principal  mountain  in  Mysia  is  Ida'%  or  Idseas  M« 
now  called  Kax  Dag^  or  lidy  famous  amongst  the  poets  for 
Paris  having  there  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus ^, 
and  from  the  gods  having  thence  beheld  the  attadu  made  upon 
Troy ;  its  highest  peak  was  named  Ghir^ara,  and  rises  6,000  teet 
above  the  sea'^.     It  forms  part  of  the  ridge  which  stretches  from 


S3  See  Chapt.  XV.,  aect.  17,  wpra.  ^4  prj,.^.  jg^^  n,  512. 

'^  So  confltantlj  meDtioned  in  Homeri  with  varione  epithets  1  f noh  ai , 
ilvtyLOicfta^  iroXviri^a^*  iroX^irrvxoc»  &c.— ^oim.  Hyuifi.  in  Vm,  68,  Ktyy. 
jSn.  y.  449.     Ovid.  Heroid.  XV.  108. 

*•  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Lmi.  PM.  18.    JBurttf.  H%cub.  646« 

^  Horn.  Jl.  »,  292.     Virg.  Gtorg,  III.  269. 
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LeotQin  Promontorium*'  C7aoe  Baha^  on  the  JEgmt^n  Sea,  through 
Phr^ gia,  till  it  joins  the  Taurus  in  Pisidia ;  to  the  Eastward  of 
Ida  it  was  called  Temnos  Kat*a  Dag.  On  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
and  Mysia,  another  ridce  strikes  out  to  the  S.  W.,  forming  the 
Southern  boundary  of  we  latter  province,  and  anciently  known 
by  the  names  of  Pelecas  and  Sardene. 

18*  Amonest  the  principal  rivers  of  the  provinoe  we  may 
mention  the  Caicns^  OrimaUif  called  also  Mysius;  it  rises  in 
Temnos  Mens,  and  after  passing  through  the  Caicus  Campus, 
enters  the  Elaiticus  Sinus  Uu^f^  Sandarliy  a  little  above  Cuma. 
The  Siroois  Menderef  or  river  of  Troy,  rises  in  Ida,  in  numerous 
thermal  springs,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  60  miles,  enters 
the  Hellespont  by  numerous  mouths,  a  little  within  the  promon- 
tory Sigenm*^:  a  few  miles  from  the  sea  it  receives  a  little 
brook  hardly  10  miles  in  leneth,  which  is  the»jfamous  Xanthus, 
or  Scamander"  ;  it  had  regular  sacrifices  offered  to  it,  and  pos- 
sessed such  beautifying  qualities,  that  the  goddesses  are  said  to 
have  bathed  in  it  prior  to  their  appearance  before  Paris,  as  did 
also  the  Trojan  virgins  at  stated  periods.  The  Oranicus" 
Oustnoloj  rising  in  Ida,  and  flowing  North  Eastward  into  the 
Propontis,  was  famous  for  the  first  battle  gained  upon  its  banks, 
B.  c.  884,  by  Alexander  with  80,000  men,  over  Darius  and  his 
army  of  600,000  Persians,  when  100,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  field :  it  was  here  also  that  the  army  of  Mithridates 
was  cut  to  pieces  bv  Lncullus,  b.  c*  60,  after  rabing  the  siege  of 
Cyzicos*'.  The  Rnyndacus  MikalUza  or  Adramatichai  is,  pro« 
perly  speaking,  a  river  of  Bithynia ;  it  rises  in  the  Northern  part 
of  Phrygia,  and  after  passing  through  the  lake  of  Apollonia, 
enters  the  Propontis  opposite  the smallisland  Besbicus  Calolimno, 
after  a  course  of  160  miles. 

14.  On  the  firontiers  of  Mvsia,  towards  Lydia,  stood  Cuma,  or 
Gynae,  Ouzalhissary  on  the  shores  of  the  iEgsean  Sea,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  of  the  ^olian  cities;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Pelops  on  his  return  firom  Greece,  and  to  have  received 
ite  name  from  the  Amazon,  Cyme ;  it  had  also  the  epithet  Phri^ 
conis,  or  Phriconitis,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  like 
name.  It  was  the  parent  citv  of  the  Campanian  Cumss,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Hesiod  and  Ephorus ;  it  was  here  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet  took  refiige,  after  its  defeat  off 
Salamis*^ :  the  city  was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  during 
the  reisn  of  Tibenus,  and  though  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  it  never 
attained  its  former  greatness.  Farther  to  the  Northward,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  tne  Caicus  was  Pergamus  Pergamo,  the  resi- 


»  Bom.  II. ».  264. 

»  Virg.  Otorg,  IV.  370.     Owd  Mtt  XV.  277.    Id.  de  At.  Am,  111.  196. 
»  Horn.  11.  M.  22.     Virg.  jSn.  I.  100. 

»  Horn.  II.  Y.  74.  Ovid.  Hmnd.  V.  30.  »  Horn.  II.  M.  21 

"  Diodor.  Sie.  XVII.  18,  ei  9tq.    Arriaii*  Btp.  AUx.  1. 14,  tt  mq.    Plut.  in 
AIM.  «/  Lueuil.    VeU.  Paterc.  1. 11.    8irab.  Xllh  p.  404. 
^  See  Chap.  XVII.,  Note  26,  wpra. 
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dence  of  a  famous  line  of  kings^  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
or  province  of  Asia ;  it  was  celebrated  for  a  noble  library  of 
200,000  volumes,  collected  bj  the  different  oionarchs  who  reigned 
there,  and  of  which  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  became  so  jealous 
as  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  Papyrus  from  his  dominions.  Upoa 
this,  the  Membranse  Pergamense  (parchment)  were  invented,  and 
the  library  continued  to  increase,  till  it  was  transported  to  Egypt 
by  Cleopatra,  with  Antony's  permission,  where  u  adorned  and 
enriched  the  Alexandrian  collection.  Pergamus  was  the  birth* 
place  of  Galen  the  physician,  and  Apollodorus  the  mythologist. 
It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John'*. 

1 5.  The  district  of  Teuthrania"^,  the  residence  of  the  first  Mysian 
kings,  and  so  called  from  one  of  them,  extended  along  the  Caicus 
to  its  source.  Eisea  Kliseli  was  the  port  of  Pergamus ;  it  gave 
name  to  the  Elaiticus  Sinus  Ghilf  of  Sandarli^  the  Northern  umit 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cana.  Upon  this 
promontory  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  colonized 
by  the  Locrians;  it  was  opposite  the  small  islands  Arginussae,  or 
Arginusae,  Kanot,  where,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Conon, 
B.  c.  406  ".  Farther  Northward  were,  Atarneus  Dikeli ;  and  the 
Hecatonnesi  Moskonisiy  situated  between  Lesbos  and  the  main, 
which  were  sacred  to  Apollo.  Between  these  and  Lectum  Pr. 
was  the  Adramyttenus  oinus  Gulf  of  Adratnyti^  so  called  from 
the  city  Adramyttium,  which  lay  at  its  head  ^  it  was  an  Athenian 
colony,  but  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Adramys,  a 
brother  of  Crcesus :  it  had  a  very  convenient  port,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  Lyrnessus,  the  city  of 
Briseis",  taken  by  Achilles  during  the  Iroian  war,  but  wtiich 
others  place  at  some  distance  hence.  A  little  N.  of  Adramyttium 
was  Tbebe,  with  the  surname  Hypoplacia,  the  birth-place  of 
Andromache,  around  which  dwelled  the  petty  tribe  of  the 
Cilices  '^ :  between  it  and  the  promontory  Lectum  were,  Antan- 
drus  Antandroy  near  which  ^neas  built  his  fleet  afler  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Troy  *®  ;  Garsara ;  and  Assus.  On  the  Western  coast  of 
Troas  was  Chrysa,  where  was  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Smin« 
theus  ^S  whose  priest  was  Chryses,  the  father  of  Briseis ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  god  s  statue  was  a  mouse,  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  there  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  these  animals,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  country  were  called  Xfilvdai,  To  the  N.  of 
it  was  Alexandria  Troas  JEJski  Stambol^  called  sometimes  simply 
Troas ;  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  the  great  ruler  of  Asia,  and 
was  then  called  Antigonia.  But  its  name  was  afterwards  changed, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  province, 
so  much  so,  that  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  thought  of  removing 

^  Chap.  1. 11 ;  II.  12.  «•  Ovid,  THsL  II.  19. 

"  Thucyd.  VIII.  101.— Diodor.  Sic.  XIII.  98.— A>i»opA.  HelL  L  262. 
»•  Horn,  II.  B.  690.     Kiry,  jBn,  XII.  546.  »  Horn.  11,  Z.  397. 
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the  seal  of  the  whole  monarchy  hither ;  this  idea  was  also  indalged 
hj  Aoj^sta^,  as  well  as  hy  Constantinei  till  he  fixed  npon  Bjzan- 
tinm :  it  had  a  conTenient  harbour,  whence  was  a  common  passage 
to  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

16.  The  city  of  Ilium  *^  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Virgily  was  situated  in  a  plain  on  a  small  eminence  a  few  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  Hellespont,  and  between  the  two  rivers 
Simois  and  Scamander ;  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Bunaf-bathi^  but  the  lapse  of  more  than  3,000 
years  has  not  only  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  city,  but  has  also 
effected  such  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  exact  position,  fiirther  than  that  against 
which  the  ancient  descriptions  offer  no  objections.  It  was  also 
called  Troja^^',  especially  oy  the  Latins.  Its  citadel,  Pergamos  ^% 
was  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  contained  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Dardanus  the  first 
king  of  the  country,  who  called  it  Dardania,  and  to  have  received 
the  names  of  Troja  and  Ilium  from  its  two  successors,  Tros  and 
Ilus.  The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  whole  of  confede* 
rate  Greece,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  carried  off  by  PariH,  son  of  the 
Trojan  king  Priam.  The  Greeks  fitted  out  an  armament,  and 
appointed  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycense,  their  goneral-in>chief : 
the  Trojaos  were  supported  by  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  by  Tbracians,  Assyrians,  and  Ethiopians.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  for  ten  years,  was  then  taken  either  by  treachery  or 
stratagem,  and  destroyed  **•  This  may  have  happened  about  1,184 
years  l)efbre  the  Christian  era,  481  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

17.  Troy  appears,  however,  to  have  partly  risen  from  its  ruins, 
for  Xerxes  and  Alexander  both  visited  it,  and  the  former  sacrificed 
1,000  oxen  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva.  It  never  gained  its  former 
importance,  being  eclipsed  by  Ilium  Novum  TshibUikf  which  was 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Simois,  about  30  stadia  lower  down 
than  the  old  city ;  it  was  in  it  that  Alexander,  after  his  visit  to 
Ilium  Vetus,  found  another  temple  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  having 
presented  it  with  munificent  donations  called  it  a  city,  and  ordered 
It  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  afterwards  adorned  by  the  Romans^ 
who  granted  it  many  immunities  as  their  mother  city ;  however, 
owing  to  its  unfavourable  sitnation  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  it 
never  attained  any  rank  amongst  the  cities  of  the  peninsula,  but 
sank  by  degrees  into  insignificance.  Opposite  Troy  was  the  steep 
eminence  Callicolone  *^,  whence  the  wnole  plain  could  be  seen ; 
above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Simois,  was  pTea  Ene^  remarkably 
for  its  silver  mines,  which  are  said  to  be  still  worked.  On  the 
Eastern  side  of  Ida,  near  the  source  of  the  ^sepus,  stood  Scepsis, 


^  Horn.  JL  tf.  492.     Virg.  jEh.  III.  109. 
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the  royal  residence  of  iSneas  :  it  was  hither  that  the  libraries  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  brought  by  Neleus,to  whom  ihey 
had  been  left  by  the  latter,  and  whose  heirs,  fearing  they  might 
be  forcibly  seized  by  the  king  of  Pergamns  in  his  zeal  for  collect- 
ing, buried  them  under  ground.  After  the  lapse  of  160  jears, 
during  which  they  suffered  materially  from  the  wet,  thev  were 
dug  up  and  sold  to  Apellicon  the  Teian,  who  conveyed  tnem  to 
Athens,  and  disfigured  them  with  frequent  interpolations ;  at  his 
death  his  library  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Sylla.  Beyond  Troy, 
and  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  Rhoeteum,  near 
which,  at  a  place  called  ^antiuro,  Ajax  was  buried.  Farther 
Northward  on  the  same  coast  lay  Dardanus,  an  inconsiderable 
town,  where  peace  was  concluded  between  Sylla  and  Mithridates; 
Abydos*'  JVia^ara,  famous  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,and 
for  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown  to  the  opposite  point  of  Sestos  (a 
distance  of  about  seven  stadia)  by  Xerxes ;  Percope*',  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  given  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  to  The* 
mistocles  for  maintaining  his  wardrobe ;  and  Lampsacns  JLamsahi^ 
assigned  by  the  same  monarch  to  Themistocles  for  furnishing  his 
table  with  wine ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  deity  Priajpus  **, 
whose  orgies  were  there  constantly  celebrated,  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition  resolved  to  destroy  Lampsacns  on  account  of 
its  many  vices,  or  rather  from  a  Jealousy  of  its  adherence  to 
Persia,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  artifice  of  the  philosopher  Anaxi* 
mines*  who  having  heard  that  the  king  had  sworn  to  refuse  what- 
ever he  should  ask  him,  begged  him  to  destroy  the  city.  Farther 
Eastward,  oh  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Propontis,  lay  the  district 
and  town  Adrastia,  where  Adrastus  first  erected  a  temple  to 
Nemesis  *^ ;  the  plains  towards  the  Granicus  were  hence  called  the 
AdrastiiCampi.  Bevond  this  river  was  ^sepusjBoA/u  or  Sataldere, 
the  most  considerable  amongst  the  Northern  rivers  of  Mysia  ;  it 
rises  in  Ida,  not  far  from  the  springs  of  the  Simois,  and  pasaing 
by  Zeleia  Sorikiuif  enters  the  Propontis  ^^. 

18.  The  island  of  Cyzicus,  which  lay  in  the  Propontis,  was 
separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  which  stood  Cyzicus  ^^  Kyxihy  one  of  th6 
noblest  cities  of  Asia ;  there  were  two  bridges  (said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Alexander)  thrown  across  the  channel,  but  the  island 
has,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  peninsula.  Cyzicus  was  a 
Milesian  colony,  and  was  rendered  famous  by  the  siege  of  Mithri* 
dates,  which  was  raised  by  LucuUus:  the  people,  as  a  reward 
for  their  fidelity,  were  made  free  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a  con* 
siderable  territory  annexed  to  their  city,  but  they  lost  these 
advantages  through  their  ill-treatment  of  some  Roman  citizens 


^  Virg.  Georg,  1. 207.    See  also  Chapt.  XV.,  Note  41,  and  Note  51,  tuprtu 

^  Hom,  II,  A.  229. 
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daring  the  reign  of  Tiberins.  The  city  was  sacred  to  Proserpine, 
who  was  said  to  have  received  it  from  Jupiter  as  her  dowry ;  it 
was  exceedingly  beantiful,  and  became  a  fisivourite  place  of  retreat 
amongst  the  wealthy  and  discontented  Latins:  its  golden  coin 
'  was  executed  with  ^reat  perfection^  and  was  more  current  than 
any  other,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  W, 
of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus  lies  Proconnesus,  or  Elaphonnesus  '•, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  numerous  fawn  or  deer ;  it 
was  much  famed  for  its  admirable  white  marble,  which  has  also 
given  rise  to  its  modem  name  Marmara, 

19.  Cyzicus  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Dindymus*'  Kaj^udofft 
where  Jason  erected  a  temple  to  Cybele,  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  she  received  the  name  of  Dindvmene  •*,  though 
others  obtain  that  epithet  from  the  Galatian  Dindymus.  The 
island  of  Cyzicus  was  also  called  Dolionis,  from  the  Dollones,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Asepus 
and  Rh^ndacus.  Amongst  the  tributaries  of  the  latter  river,  mav 
be  mentioned  the  Macestus  Susuakerlif  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  Artynia,  or  Miletopolites,  Minias^  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Miletopolis  Miniagf  situated  on  it ;  this  river  rises  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Abrettene,  a  name  which  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  whole  province,  and  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  nymph  Abretia ;  it  was  famous  for  a  temple  of  Jove,  whose 
priest  was  tbe  notorious  robber,  Clcon. 

20.  BiTBYNiA  ^*  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Parthenius,  on 
the  S,  by  Olympus,  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Propontis  and  Euxine.  To  the  E.  it  touched  on  Paphla- 
^onia,  to  tbe  S.  on  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  to  the  W.  on  Mysia : 
it  contained  12,600  sauare  miles. 

21.  The  Bithyni  formed  part  of  the  great  Thracian  nation. 
Profane  writers  say  they  were  formerly  called  Strymonii,  as  having 
dwelled  on  the  Strymon,  from  the  banks  of  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  Mysi  and  Teucri,  and  retiring  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  crossed  over  into  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  seized  upon  a  tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  Bebryces  '•. 
Tbey  were  composed  of  two  tribes,  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  and  a 
distmction  between  the  two  was  still  preserved  on  their  settling 
in  Asia  Minor ;  the  former  occupying  (he  sea-coasts,  the  latter 
dwelling  inland,  and,  from  their  greater  number,  giving  name  to 
the  country.  The  Mariandyni  appear  to  have  been  another  branch 
of  the  nation,  though  independent  of  them:  they  took  up  their 
abode  to  the  E.  of  the  two  preceding  tribes,  but  were  soon  reduced 
by  the  republic  of  Heraclea,  and  treated  by  it  with  the  same 
severity  exercised  by  the  Spartans  towards  the  Helots.  With  them 
may  be  also  classed  the  Oaucones^^  of  Homer,  who  touched  to 
the  Eastward  on   Paphlagonla.      Bithynia  was  at  first  much 

^  Possibly  from  a  comparison  of  its  marble  to  ivory. 

*•  Virff.  JRn.  IX.  618,  ^  Hor,  Carm.  I.  xvi.  5. 
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limited  in  extent,  being  confined  on  the  £.  by  tbe  Sangariuf,  or 
Hypius ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  and 
the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  its 
boundaries  became  considerably  enlarged,  and  were  pushed  as  far 
as  Heraclea,  and  finally  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Parthenius. 
In  a  much  later  age,  Theodosius  II.  subdivided  the  province  into 
Bithynia  and  Honorias,  the  latter  being  so  called  from  his  uncle 
Honorias ;  they  were  separated  by  the  Sangarius^  the  former  lying 
to  the  Westward. 

22.  In  the  South  Western  part  of  the  province  was  Olympus 
Tdie$huh  Daffy  rising  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  the 
surrounding  country  was  called  Olyropena.  At  its  foot  lay 
ApoUoniatis  Palus  Lake  of  Uhtbady  formed  by  the  Rhyndacns, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  ApoUonia  ad  Rhvndacum,  still  pre* 
serving  its  name  in  Ahulionte  or  Apoloniza ;  this  lake  has  an  area 
of  80  square  miles,  and  is  only  50  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  £. 
of  this,  and  at  the  Northern  foot  of  Olympus,  was  Prusa  ad 
Olympum  JBursOf  so  called  from  having  been  built  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia:  it  was  hither  that  Hannibal  fled  from  the 
vengeance  of  nis  enemies^',  and  was  at  first  kindly  received,  but 
Prusias  (whom  Polybius  stigmatizes  as  the  basest  and  most  abject 
of  monarchs)  was  preparing  to  betray  his  guest  to  the  Romans 
in  order  to  gain  their  favour,  when  Hannibal  prevented  his  plans 
by  a  voluntary  death,  b.  c.  182^'.  Advancing  to  the  coast,  we 
meet  with  Myrlea  Mondania,  founded  by  the  Coiophonians,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  by  Prusias  to  Apamea,  in  honour  of 
his  queen  ;  it  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans.  Farther 
Eastward  was 

28.  Cius  ^  Kioj  called  also  Prusias,  a  Milesian  colony,  whence 
the  adjoining  Ouif  of  Mondania  was  named  Cianus  Sinus ;  it 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers  Cius  and  Hylas.  The 
latter  of  these  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Hylas,  the 
favourite  of  Hercules,  who  was  there  stolen  away  by  the  nymphs, 
and  was  sought  by  Hercules  for  many  days  in  the  neighbouring 
mountain  Arganthonius  "' :  this  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Cius 
commemorated  by  a  yearly  festival.  The  other  river  was  the  Cius, 
or  Asoanius  **,  and  communicated  with  a  lake  called  also  Ascanius 
Lake  of  Iznik ;  its  area  is  about  46  square  miles,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  sea  100  feet;  this  lake  is  between  that  of  Apoio* 
niza  and  Lake  Nicomedia  or  Sabanja  OlieuU  which  has  an  area  of 
20  square  miles  at  an  elevation  of  875  feet.  The  name  of  Ascanius 
is  presumed  by  some  to  be  only  an  alteration  of  tliat  of  Ashkeuaz, 
the  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet,  after  whom  the  Ulack 
Sea  appears  to  have  been  called  the  sea  of  Ashkenaz,  which 
appellation  became  gradually  altered  to  Pontus  Axcnus,  and 
Pontns  Euxinus.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ascanius  was 
Nicaea  *'  Iznik^  called  formerly  Antigonea  by  Antigonus,  the  son 


^  8H,  Ual.  XIII.  888.  »  Juv.  Sat.  X.  159.    Ltr,  XXXIX.  51. 
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of  Philip,  bnt  subsequently  Nicea  by  LysimachuB,  after  his  con- 
sort,  the  daughter  of  Antipater :  it  was  a  Bottiaean  colony,  and 
tor  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings,  until  it  was 
finally  determined  that  Nicomedia  should  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great 
ecclesiastioal  council  held  here  under  Constantino  the  Great, 
A.n.  824y  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up.  To  the  N.  of 
Nicsea,  on  the  shore  of  Astacenus  Sinus  Oulf  of  Izmid^  stood 
AstacuSy  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  at  tne  command  of 
an  oracle,  but  subsequently  increased  by  another  colony  from 
Athens,  and  then  called  Olbia.  After  its  destruction  b^  Lysima- 
chu%  Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Bithynia,  built  a  new  city,  which 
he  named  Nicomedia  Izmidf  after  himself:  it  was  so  large  and 
beautiful  that  it  was  said  to  yield  only  to  four  cities  in  size,  but 
in  beauty  to  none.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  an  honour 
which  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  successfully  claimed  by 
Nicsea;  it  became  very  famous  under  the  Romans,  whose  em* 
|>eror8  frequently  chose  it  for  their  residence,  particularly  Diocie* 
tian  and  Constantine,  during  the  building  of  Constantinople.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosins  it  was  destroyed,  for  the  fifth 
time,  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  again  raised  from  its  ruins.  ^  To 
the  W.  of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Northern  shore  of  Astacenus  Sinus, 
was  Libyssa  Maldysem^  where  Hannibal  was  buried ;  and  beyond 
it,  at  the  Southern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  stood  Chalcedon 
Kady  Keui,  called  by  the  oracle  <'  The  City  of  the  Blind,"  in 
derision  of  the  Megurean?,  its  founders,  who  nad  overlooked  the 
more  advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium  ".  Nearer  the  latter, 
and  opposite  to  it,  was  Chrysopolis  Scutari^  at  first  only  the  port 
of  Chalcedon,  but  afterwards  fortified  b^  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  emperor  Licinius  was  here  finally 
defeated,  in  a  naval  engagement,  oy  Constantino  the  Great 

24.  On  the  shores  of  the  Eaxine,  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosporus,  is  the  Rebas  Bwa,  alluded  to  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts*^;  beyond  it  lie  Melaena  Acra;  Calpes  Portus  near 
(kipe  Kirpehf  and  opposite  the  Island  Thynias,  or  Daphnusa, 
Kesken ;  Prusa  ad  Hypinm,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
Hypius  Kara;  and  Heraclea  Ereklij  sumamed  in  Ponto^  from 
its  being  situated  in  that  part  of  Btthynia,  which  was  once  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  last-mentioned  city  was 
a  Megarean  colony,  and  became  of  such  consequence,  as  to  be  the 
most  important  city  on  this  coast  after  Sinope ;  its  inhabitants 
possessea  a  large  and  powerful  fleet,  in  a  part  of  which  thejr  con- 
veyed home  the  10,000  Greeks  at  their  return;  the  dominion  of 
the  city  included  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  Sangarius 
and  Parthenius**.  Between  the  city  and  the  Acheron,  or  Oxinas, 
KoHtsehf  was  the  peninsula  Acherusia'^,  where  was  shown  the 


«  CUmdian.  de  IV.  Com.  Honor,  177.     Herod.  IV.  144. 
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oavem  throagh  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  out  of  hell. 
Farther  Eastward  was  the  city  Tium  FilbaSj  founded  by  the 
Milesians  near  the  month  of  Biltseus  the  Filbas ;  considerably 
above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  stood  Bithynium,  called 
also  Claudiopolisy  the  oldest  of  alt  the  Bithynian  cities,  and  famed 
as  being  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  minion  of  Hadrian. 

36.  Faphlaoonia  was  bounded  on  the  E.and  S.  by  the  Haljrs, 
on  die  W.  by  the  Parthenius,  and  on  the  N«  by  the  JBuxine  Sea ; 
to  the  E.  it  Dordered  on  Pontus,  to  the  8.  on  Galatia,  and  to  the 
W.  on  Bithynia:  it  contained  18,700  square  miles. 

S6.  These  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Paphlagonesy  bat  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  the  Satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  was  extended 
as  far  Eastward  as  the  promontory  Jason ium.  The  rulers  of 
Pontnsy  on  the  other  hand,  when  pushing  their  conq^uests  on  all 
sides,  took  from  the  Paphlagones  the  whole  of  their  sea-coast, 
driving  them  up  the  country ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  centuries 
after  tne  Roman  power  had  been  established  in  the  peninsula, 
that  the  province  was  restored  to  its  original  limits.  It  was 
here  that  the  Heneti*^  dwelled,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in 
the  Trojan  war,  crossed  over  into  Italy  under  the  command  of 
Antenor,  and  expelling  the  original  inhabitants,  settled  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  The  Paphlagones  are  described  by  Homer 
as  a  brave  people ;  but  according  to  Lucian  thev  were  silly  and 
superstitious '^  Josephus  states  that  the  Paphlagonians  were 
originally  called  Ripnateans,  from  Riphat,  the  son  of  Oomer, 
traces  of  whose  name  may  be  observea  in  the  Rhebas,  already 
noticed,  and  in  the  Parthenius»  which  some  critics  suppose  to 
have  been  formerly  named  Ripbathenius. 

87.  Paphlagonia  is  traversed  by  a  very  lofty  range  of  bills, 
called  Olgassys,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Ulguz 
Dag:  on  its  Western  side  are  the  springs  of  the  Parthenius 
Sartin,  or  Olu^  the  only  river  of  any  consequence  in  the  pro- 
vince**; it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  either  because  the 
virain  (wap^ivof)  Diana  bathed  there,  or  from  the  purity  and 
mildness  of  its  waters.  A  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  Parthenius, 
on  the  Slack  Sea,  stood  Sesamos,  which  was  subsequently  named 
Amastris^*  Amasserahy  from  the  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  and  the  wife  of  Dionysias,  tyrant  of  Heraclea;  it  was  an 
elegant  and  greatly  ornamented  city,  and  was  originally  colonized 
by  the  Milesians.  To  the  E.  of  it  was  Cytorus  KidroSf  a  port- 
town  of  Sinope,  at  the  foot  of  Cytorus  Alfar  Dag^  famous  for  the 
box- wood  which  grew  there ^*:  bevond  it  were  Carambis  Promon- 
torium  already  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  Northern  points  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  Aboni  Teichos,  the  birth-place  of  the  impostor 
Alexander,  who  contrived  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Marcus  Aure- 
liu8,and  persuaded  him  to  change  the  name  of  the  city  to  lonopolis 
Ineboli,  under  the  pretence  that  ^sculapius  and  his  father  Apollo, 


"  Horn.  Tl.  B.  851.  ••  Id.  E.  577.    Lucian.  II,    Aferand,  xU.  252. 
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woiild  come  and  reside  there.  Still  farther  Eastward  lay  Cimolis 
Kinla;  Acra  Lepte,  the  Northermost  point  of  Asia  Minor; 
Armene  Ak-J^imatiy  where  the  10,000  Oreeks  were  disemharked 
bj  the  people  of  Slnope'*,  who  had  fetched  them  from  Cotyora, 
but  did  not  choose  to  land  them  on  their  own  shores :  this  last 
place  is  farther  remarkable  from  the  Inhabitants  having  surrounded 
their  city  with  a  wall,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  keeping  out 
the  cold,  whence  the  proverb,  '*  Armenen  muro  cingere/'  used  for 
fgregioaa  folly.  Sinope^^  Sinub  was  situated  on  a  narrow  pen« 
insuJai  which  Jutted  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  was  reported  to  be 
of  such  antiquity,  as  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Argonauts^  its  name 
was  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from  the  nymph  Sinope,  whom 
Apollo  carried  away  from  the  Asopus.  It  was  colonizea,  as  were 
all  the  cities  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  by  the  Milesians,  and 
became,  in  process  of  time,  more  important  and  famous  than  any 
other  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ,  it  was  taken  by  Pharnaces, 
kinff  of  Pontus,  after  which  it  became  the  capital  of  that  kingdom, 
until  retaken  by  LucuUns  during  the  Mithridatic  war :  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 

S28.  The  interior  of  Paphlagonia  was  divided  into  several  small 
districts,  as  Domanitis,  Pirooliseiia,  Potamia,  Marmolitis,  kc* 
The  Amnias  Kara  Sou  was  a  tributary  of  the  Halys ;  on  its 
banks  the  Romans  and  Bithynians  were  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
who  was  himself  afterwards  beaten  bv  Pompey,  in  memory  of 
which  the  latter  founded  the  city  of  Pompeiopolis  Ta$h  Kiuprif 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  a  few  miles  above  it  was  Castamon, 
now  known  sj^Kastamunh  or  CoitamhouL  In  the  South  Eastern 
part  of  the  province  were  Docea  Toda^  and  Gangra,  or  German!- 
copolis,  Changeriy  on  the  frontiers  of  Galatia ;  the  latter  was  the 
residence  of  the  old  Paphlagonian  kings,  and  the  capital  of  Paph- 
higonia  properly  so  called. 

29.  Pontus  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Halvs,  on  the  S. 
by  the  mountains  Paryadres  and  Scydisses,  on  the  £«  bv  the 
Acampsis,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine  Sea.  To  the  W.  it 
bordered  on  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  to  the  6.  on  Cappadocia, 
to  the  £.  on  Armenia  and  Colchis :  it  contained  22,800  square 
miles.  Pontus  was  reckoned  famous  for  its  poisons  and  poisonous 
herbs  ^*. 

80.  The  name  of  Pontus  was  first  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  tract  of  country  along  the  Soufhern  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  thus  included  territories  to  which  the  subsequent  kingdom  of 
Pontus  did  not  extend,  as  Sinope,  Tium,  Heraclea,  &c.,  which  are 
all  described  as  "  in  Ponto ;"  the  appellation  was,  however,  after- 
wards, limited  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Halys,  and  which,  after 
having  been  dismembered  from  Cappadocia,  was  erected  into  a 
satrapy  under  the  Persian  kings,  and  finally  into  a  separate  king- 
dom, about  800  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  at  first 
called  Cappadocia  Pontics,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  latter 

7«  Val.Flacc,  V.  110.    Xenoph.  Anab,  VI.  init. 
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e])ithet  became  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  generally  distin- 
guished it,  and  finally  the  only  one  by  which  it  was  known.     The 
most  remarkable  of  its  kings  was  Mithridates  the  Great,  whose 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he 
had  been  stripped  by  the  Romans,  plang^  him  into  hostilities 
with  the  latter  people,  and  brought  on  a  war  which  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  beeo 
engaged  with  a  foreign  power.     During  the  struggle,  Mithridates 
became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Hellespont, 
subdued  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  iEgsean  Sea,  and  compelled 
the  whole  of  Greece  to  pay  him  tribute  ;  but  his  career  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  Sylla,  who  defeated  his  armies  in  the  plains  of 
Chsronea,  and  afterwards  at  Orchomenus ;  but  on  the  death  o£ 
the  Bithynean  Nicomedes,  who  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
Mithridates  disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  and  declared  open  war  against  them  :  he  was  attacked 
by  LucuUus,  who  defeated  him  in  several  bloody  en^gements, 
and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  after  which  he  was  again  defeated 
by  Pompe^,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  into  the  countrv  of 
the  Scythians,  where  he  died  by  his  own  hands.    The  kingdom 
of  Mithridates  was  henceforwani  gradually  divided  into  several 
portions :  that  next  to  Galatia  was  called  Pontus  Galaticos,  being 
governed  by  a  Galatian  prince ;  the  Northern  and  Eastern  parts 
received  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus  from  Polemon,  whom 
Antony  raised  to  its  throne ;  Pontus  Cappadocius  touched  upon 
the  great  province  whence  it  received  its  name.     In  the  time  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great,  these  divisions  were  ag;ain 
altered,  and  Pontus  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  Western  of 
which,  called  Heleno-Pontus,  after  Constantine's  mother,  included 
the  old  Pontus  Galaticus,  and  part  of  Paphlagonia,  as  far  as 
Si  nope;  the  other,  or  Eastern  province,  preserved  the  name  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus. 

dl.  There  are  several  rivers  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
province  from  North  to  South:  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Iris^^ 
Jekil  Irmaky  or  Gt^een  Itiver^  famous  for  its  long  windings ;  it 
rises  in  Paryadres  Mons,  and  after  receiving  on  its  right  bank 
the  waters  of  the  Lycus  Sfiawr-maivoiy  or  Guermeli  Tckai^  and 
several  considerable  affluents  from  tne  left:,  it  enters  the  Black 
Sea  near  Amisus,  after  a  course  of  100  miles.  To  the  E.  of  it  is 
the  Thermodon^^  Thsrmehj  noted  as  its  name  would  imply  for 
its  hot  springs,  which  runs  through  the  district  Themiscyra*  the 
residence  of  warlike  females,  who  from  having  their  right  breast 
burnt  off,  received  the  name  of  Amazones^'  (from  a  nauj  and 
fia^oc  mamma^'f  they  are  said  to  have  here  founded  a  great 
empire^  but  to  have  been  subdued  by  Hercules,  from  whose  power 
they,  however,  escaped,  and  after  many  wanderings,  settled,  and 
established  a  new  kingdom  in  Sarmatia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pains 
Maeotis. 


'<  Val  Place.  V.  121.  w  Propert  III.  xii.  16.     Ottid,  tx  Poni,  IV.  x.  51. 
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32.  The  Westernmost  city  ou  the  ooast  of  Pontitti  vas  Amisos 
8am90un^  first  built  by  the  Milesians,  and  afterwards  increased 
by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  who  named  it  PeirsBa ;  it  was  seized 
upon  by  the  kings  of  Pontud>  who  made  it  their  occasional  resi- 
dence, nntil,  after  a  long  siege  by  Lucullns,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans :  it  ga^e  name  to  the  Amisenus  Sinus  Q^ilf  of 
Samsaun.  Beyond  this  were,  Themiscyra,  which  was  also  be- 
sieged by  Lucullns;  CEnoe  Euniefh  a  convenient  harbour;  and 
Pdemonium,  called  Side,  until  Polemon  was  appointed  king  by 
Antony:  the  last-mentioned  city  was  situated  at  the  month  of 
Sidenns  the  Balamay  which  passes  through  the  district  Sidena. 
Farther  Eastward  were,  Jasonium  Promontorinm  Cam  Jasouny 
where  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  landed ;  Cotyora 
Sottzouk  Kal%  a  colony  of  Sinope,  where  the  10,000  Greeks  took 
shipping  on  their  return ;  Cerasus  Keruouny  another  colony  of 
Sinope,  called  afterwards  Phamacia,  whence  Lucnllus  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  the  fruit  called  Cerasus  or  Cherry'''' ;  Tripolis 
Tireholi;  and  Trapezus  TrMzondey  a  colony  from  Sinope^  so 
called  from  the  mathematical  figure  in  which  it  was  built,  and 
remarkable  as  the  first  friendly  spot  reached  by  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand during  their  masterly  retreat  from  Cnnaxa ;  Trapezus  was 
a  magnificent  city,  and  became  very  famous  under  the  emperors 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  made  it  their  capital^". 

88.  Beyond  Trapezus  were  Ophis  the  Ouf;  Rhizsenm  Itizeh, 
a  town  of  some  note,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhizus ;  Athena? 
Vitzehf  so  called  from  a  little  temple  built  there  by  some  Greeks, 
in  honour  of  Minerva ;  and  Absarus,  or  Apsorus,  MakriUf  on  a 
oognominal  river,  where  the  coast  of  the  BUich  Sea  assumes  a 
Northern  direction :  the  last-mentioned  town  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Colchians,  who  went  in  pursuit  of  Medea.—- In  the 
Eastern  part  of  Pontus  were  several  barbarous  tribes,  too  incon- 
siderable to  merit  much  notice ;  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Heniochi'*,  near  Rhizseum ;  the  iJrilae,  about  Trapezus,  who 
were  Colchiana,  and  commended  by  Xenophon  for  their  bravery ; 
the  Mossynoeci^,  who  tattooed  their  skms,  and  derived  their 
name  from  the  words  fidvervv  turris^  and  Siko^  domvsy  owing  to  their 
living  in  towers^  were  cantoned  about  Cerasus ;  and  to  the  W.  of 
them,  about  Cotyora,  dwelled  the  Tibareni'',  whose  whole  happi- 
ness is  reported  to  have  consisted  in  jesting  and  laughter.  The 
Macrones,  or  Macrocephali,  a  branch  of  the  Tzani,  dwelled  some 
distance  to  the  8.  of  Trapezus,  and  on  the  borders  of  Armenia ; 
to  the  W.  of  them  were  the  Chalybes,  or  Chaldaei  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  who  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  it  from, 
their  iron  and  steel  manufactures'' :  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  the  first  discoverers  of  iron,  and  were  divided  into  seven  com" 


""  Amman.  XXII.  8.     Plut.  LueuU. 
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munitiesy  hence  called  Hepta  Comete.  Near  the  springs  of  the 
Lycus,  already  described  as  a  tributary  of  the  Iris,  stood 
Colonia,  now  called  Coyla  Sistar,  which  has  also  given  its 
name  to  the  river ;  and  some  miles  above  it,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  was  Neo  Csesarea  Nicsar^  the  most  considerable 
city  in  this  part  of  the  province.  Towards  the  source  of  the 
Iris  stood  Comana  Pontica  Tokaty  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Comana  in  Cappadocia :  it  was  remarkable  for  a 
magnificent  temple,  variously  ascribed  to  fiellona,  to  Venus,  and 
to  Diana  Tanrica,  the  service  of  which  was  performed  by  6,000 
ministers  of  both  sexes,  governed  by  a  chief  priest,  who  acknow* 
ledged  no  superior  but  the  king  of  the  countrv ;  its  wealth  was 
so  great,  that  Mithridates,  in  order  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  to  resist  the  Romans,  asserted  that  they  were  only 
tempted  to  the  invasion  by  the  immense  plunder  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain.  Lower  down  the  Iris  was  the  city  Amasea 
Amasea,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province,  and  remarkable 
as  being  the  birth-place  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  of  Strabo, 
the  geographer ;  near  it  the  Iris  receives  the  waters  of  Scylax 
the  OMer,  This  last  river  ran  through  the  district  of  Zelitis, 
consecrated  to  the  temple  of  the  Armenian  goddess  Anaitis, 
which  stood  there;  around  it  sprung  np  in  process  of  time  a 
fortified  town,  called  Zela  Zela^  which  Pompey  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  city ;  this  was  the  scene  of  two  great  defeats,  that  of 
Triarius  bv  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  of  Phamaces  by  Csssar, 
when  the  latter  vainly  described  his  easy  and  rapid  victory  to  the 
Senate,  by  the  words, "  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici."  Below  Amasea,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Iris  and  Lyons,  was  Eupatoria  Sckekineht  so 
called  from  Mithridates,  its  founder ;  it  was  finished  by  Pompey, 
who  named  it  Magnopolis.  To  the  W.  of  this  were,  Phazemon 
Marsawan,  and  Pimolis ;  they  gave  name  to  the  districts  Phaxe- 
monitis  and  Pimolisene,  the  latter  of  which  extended  into 
Paphlagonia. 

84.  Ltdia*'  obMaonia"^.  Returning  to  the  ^^an  Sea,  the 
first  of  the  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  is  Lydia  or  Masonia. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mseander;  on  the  W.  by  the 
iBgsean  Sea;  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  hills  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Hcrmus  from  the  Caicns;  and  on  the  £.  by  an  irregular 
line  from  the  source  of  the  latter  river  to  Hierapolis  on  the 
Mseander.  To  the  N.  it  bordered  on  Mysia,  to  the  £.  on  Phrygia, 
and  to  the  S.  on  Caria ;  it  contained  9»800  square  miles. 

86.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  Mseonians 
and  Ly  dians,  the  former  beinff  said  to  have  inhabited  the  Northern 

fmrt  of  the  province  about  the  Hermus  and  Mount  Tmolus,  the 
atter  to  have  dwelled  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Caystrus. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and 
that  the  name  of  Lydians  was  first  assumed  by  them  under  their 
king  Lydus.  From  their  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  from 
the  pyramidical  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their  kings,  some 
«^»^—     «i»^^— ■  ■    ■— ^— ^— ^—     I  III     ■    ■        . 
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have  supposed  the^  were  Egyptians ;  but  others  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  Thracians,  as  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Mysians,  and  acknowledged  them  ae  brothers.    In  a  very  earlv 
age,  certain  Lydians  were  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  Amine,  ana  to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the 
condact  of  their  leader  Tyrrhenns,  or  Tyrsenus'*,  where  the  pro- 
vince of  Etmria  was  assigned  to  them  as  a  dwelling '"•    The 
kingdom  of  Lydia  includedi  under  CroBsus  by  far  the  larger  half 
of  the  country^but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  it  returned  to  its 
former  limits.    The  people  were  anciently  brave  and  warlike, 
being  accounted  the  best  horsemen  in  the  known  world;  they 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined  gold  and  silver,  and  who 
exhibited  public  sports.— The  Western  or  maritime  part  of  Lydia 
was  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  who,  the  profane  authors  state,  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  invasion  of  the  HeraclidsBi 
upon  which  they  wandered  to  Attica,  and  thence  to  Asia  Minor, 
wnere  they  built  twelve  cities,  and  formed  a  league  to  defend  each 
other  against  the  Leleges,  Carians,  and  Lydians,  in  whose  country 
they  hM  settled.    Each  city  was  a  separate  republic  of  itseir, 
subject  to  its  own  laws  and  institutions;  the  afiairs  of  the  whole 
confederacy  being  debated  at  a  place  near  Priene,  called  from  this 
circumstance  Panionium.    After  they  had  enjoyed  their  freedom 
for  many  years,  they  were  conquered  by  Crossus,  and  subsequently 
paid  tribute  to  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  until  they  were  restored  to 
independence  by  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.    They,  however, 
soon  forsot  this  essential  service,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  that 
people,  by  joining  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.     They 
were  afterwards  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Cimon; 
they  were  again  subjugated  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
finally  set  iree  by  Aleiander ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  Romans, 
on  their  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  granted  them  at 
first  their  full  immunities,  rather  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  divided 
interest  in  the  peninsula,  than  out  of  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  the  colony.    Ionia  was  much  celebrated  for  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  were  accounted  a  soft  and  luxurious  people ;  its 
climate  was  good,  and  its  soil  very  productive. 

86.  loitiA^^  was  the  Western  or  maritime  part  of  Lydia,  and 
extended  to  the  S.  of  the  Maeander  into  Caria.  The  twelve  cities 
which  formed  the  Ionian  league  were  Phocsea,  Clazomenae,  Ery- 
thrae,  Tecs,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Myus,  Miletue, 
Samos,  and  Chios ;  the  two  last  were  on  the  islands  respectively 
so  called.    Smyrna  was  subsequently  added  to  the  league. 

87.  Above  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  and  opposite  Samos, 
rises  Mount  Mycaie  SansoUy  at  the  foot  of  whicli  the  Greeks 
gained  their  famous  victory  over  the  Persians,  479  b.  c,  on  the 
same  day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Platsaee^".    The  con* 

^  Sappoied  to  be  the  Mme  with  Tanhith,  the  son  of  Japhet. 
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tinuation  of  Mycale  to  the  Ea8tward>  separating  the  waters  of  the 
Caystras  and  Meeanderi  was  known  by  the  names  Pactyas,  and 
Mesogis  Kestanehj  and  was  famous  for  the  production  of  a 
generous  wine;  from  it  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  or  Tymolu8*%  Boz 
Dag^  struck  out  to  the  Westward,  terminating  in  the  Erythrsean 
peninsula ;  it  was  highly  commended  by  the  ancients  for  its  Tines, 
FafFron,  and  odoriferous  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  salubrious  air. 
— The  Hermus,  the  principal  river  of  Lydia,  has  been  already 
described'*®.  Between  it  and  the  Meander  flows  the  Caystros 
Little  Menderey  an  inconsiderable  river,  which  rises  in  a  branch 
of  Tmoliis,  and  runs  through  the  Asian  marsh  into  the  .Sgaean  Sea 
near  fiphesus ;  its  banks  are  said  by  the  poets  to  have  b^n  much 
frequented  by  swans^'. 

88.  The  Northernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  was  Phocaea 
FohieSj  founded  by  the  Athenians,  the  inhabitants  of  which  being 
grievously  oppressed  by  Cyrus,  quitted  their  city,  after  having 
sworn  never  to  return  to  it  till  a  heavy  weight  which  they  case 
into  the  sea  should  rise  to  the  surface;  they  wandered  to  Gaul, 
where  they  founded  the  city  Massilia*'  Marseilles*    To  the  S.  of 
this  was  Smyrna*'  Smyrna^  or  Ismir^  originally  a  colony  of 
^olians,  but  treacherously  taken  from  them  by  the  lonians ;  it 
was  one  of  the  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  Homer,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  considerable 
justice  :  it  had  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  poet,  with  his  statae, 
and  a  square  portico,  called  Homerium,  a  name  which  waa  also 
applied  to  a  brass  coin  current  amongst  the  inhabitants,  who 
farther  showed  their  admiration  of  his  writings  by  paying  him 
divine  honours.    The  city  stood  on  the  little  river  Meles,  whence 
Homer  was  called  Melcsigenes,  and  his  poems  were  named 
Meletese  Chartae'^;  the  name  of  Homerus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  him  by  tlie  Cumaeans,  when  petitioning  for  a  public  main* 
tenance,  that  word  signifving  blind  in  their  dialect.    Smyrna 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  called  its  metropolis ;  its  inhabitants  were  given 
to    luxury  and    indolence,    but   were,    notwithstanding,  much 
esteemed  for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when  summoned  to 
action :  of  this  city  were,  Quinctus  Ualaber,  who  wrote  a  con- 
tinuation of  Homer's  Iliad ;  and  the  Roman  poet  Cinna.    Smyrna 
was  one  of  the  Churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John*';   it  stood  at  the  head  of  Smyrnaeus  Sinus   Oulf  of 
Smyrna^   which  was  also  called   Hermeus,  from  the  Hennns 
running  into  it. 

39.  In  an  island  on  the  Southern  shore  of  the  gulf  stood  Cla- 
zomense,  founded  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  who  first  settled 

^  Vitg.  Qeorg,  1. 56.     (hid,  FasL  IT.  313.    Id.  Met  XI.  86. 
^  See  p.  455,  Mct.  7,  gupra, 
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on  the  niain*laod  at  Chytrium  Vourla,  which  they  qnitted  from 
fear  of  the  Persians ;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
Anazagoras,  and  of  other  great  men.    To  the  W.  of  this  was  the 
peninsala  of  Erythrae,  the  Northern  extremity  of  which  was 
called  Meleena  Proroontorinm  Cape  Karaburun ;  in  it  was  the 
high  mountain  Mimas'*  Karaburtin^  full  of  wild  beasts,  and 
covered  with  wood,  from  which  the  Bacchanals,  who  celebrated 
their  orgies  here,  were  called   Mimallonides*^.     The  city  of 
Erythrse  Ritreh  stood  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  peninsala,  and 
was  first  founded  by  some  Cretans  led  by  Erythrus,  son  of  Rha- 
damanthns,  but  was  afterwards  increased  by  an  Ionian  colony ; 
it  was  famous  for  a  yery  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  and  as  the 
residence  of  the  Sibyl  Uerophile.    Lower  down  were  the  Moun- 
tain and  Port  of  Corycus  Sykia^  the  haunt  of  pirates  and  robbers ; 
and  to  the  E.  of  it  lay  Tcos  ^  Budrufh  the  birth-place  of  Ana* 
creon  the  poet  (hence  called  the  Teinn  bard'*),  Hecataeus  the 
historian,  and  Protasoras  the  philosopher ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Teos  removed  to  Abaera  in  Thrace,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
Persians'^.     The  isthmus  between  Teos  and  Ciazomenae  was 
called  Chalcideisz,  and  in  it  near  the  former  city  was  a  place 
inhabited  by  Chalcidians,  called  Chalcis  Sevrihissar.     Farther 
Southward  lay  Lebedus  ^^'  Xingij  where  stage-players  met  from 
all  parts  of  Ionia  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival  in  hononr  of 
Bacchus  'y  it  was  overthrown  by  Lysimachus.  who  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Ephesns.    Colophon  Gi(u>or  Kioy,  or  Ymili^  also 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  ^as  one  of  the  cities  that  laid  claim  to 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  it  was  the 
native  country  of  Mimnermus,  Nicandcr,  and  Xenophanes;  the 
proverb  '^  Colophonem  addere,''  to  put  a  finish  to  any  things  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  arisen  from  the  excellence  of  the  Colo« 
phonian  cavalry,  who  usually  brought  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  they  fought*    (Hence  the  term  Colophon^  often  used  in 
printing  to  denote  the  account  which  the  printer  gives  of  the 
edition  at  the  end  of  the  book.)    A  little  farther  Southward  was 
Claros  ZiUehj  built  by  Manto,  who  fled  hither  from  Thebes  ;  it 
was  famons  for  a  temple  and   an  oracle  of  Apollo'®',   hence 
sarnamed  Clarius,  and   for  a  fountain  whose  waters  inspired 
such  as  drank  of  them  with  prophetic  fury.    Passing  Epuesus 
Ayasaluk,  we  come  to  Panionium,  opposite  to  Samos ;  it  was 
here  that  all  the  lonians  held  a  solemn  festival  every  year  in 
honour  of  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  during  which  all  matters 
relating  to  the  confederacy  were  debated.     Pricne^®'    Sanson 
was  the  Southernmost  city  on  the    coast  of  Lydla,   and  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
which  has  now  caused  it  to  stand  considerably  inland ;  it  was 


^  Ovid.  Met,  II.  222.  *^  Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am,  I.  543. 
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said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  to  have 
received  its  name  from  one  of  her  attendants :  it  was  colonised 
by  the  lonians,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  the  Panionian 
festival.  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  a  native 
of  Priene. 

40.  A  little  to  the  S,  of  the  Cayster,  stood  the  illustrious  city  of 
Ephesus  ^^^  Ai/asaluky  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ephesus,  the 
son  of  the  Cavster,  or,  as  others  have  it,  by  the  Amazons ;  it  was 
first  inhabited  by  the  Leieges  and  Carians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  the  lonians.  It  was  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  by  Lysi- 
machus,  the  successor  of  Alexander;  but  it  attained  its  highest 
grandeur  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  first  of  the  3iree 
capital  cities  of  Asia,  the  other  two  being  Smyrna  and  Pei^mos. 
Its  greatest  ornament  was  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  bom,  by 
Erostratas,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  to  gain  himself  an  in&mous 
celebrity.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  and 
magnificence  by  a  geneitd  contribution  of  all  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia. 

41.  This  temple,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  won- 
ders of  the  world,  was  425  feet  long,  220  broad,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  choicest  paintings  and  statues :  the  roof  was  supported 
by  127  columns,  each  of  which  was  60  feet  high.  Above  the 
entrance  was  a  huge  stone,  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  Diana  herself.  The  temple  was  said  to  have 
occupied  200  years  in  completing:  the  chief  architect  was 
Chersi{)hron.  Ephesus  is  renaered  very  interesting  from  the  life 
and  writing  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  being  the  first  of  the  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ^®*.  It  sufiered  much 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  in  the  third  century,  and  still  more 
from  the  contentions  of  the  Saracens  and  Crusaders :  it  was,  how- 
ever, existing  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who  fixed  his  quarters 
here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  subsequently  destroyed  it.  The 
modem  name  Ayasaluk  is  a  corruption  of  Agio-Tzeologosj  an 
epithet  which  the  modern  Oreeks  apply  to  St.  John,  the  founder 
of  the  Ephesian  Church.  The  Epnesians  were  supposed  to  be 
given  to  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations;  hence  the  words 
''  liters  Ephesise  "  are  applied  to  letters  containing  such  noagical 
powers  as  were  fancied  to  enable  persons  easilv  to  obtain  their 
wishes.  Amongst  other  great  men  who  were  born  at  Ephesus, 
mav  be  mentioned  Hipponax  the  poet  ]  and  the  philosopher  He- 
raclitus,  surnamed  the  Obscure,  from  his  affectedly  dark  style, 
and  the  Mourner,  from  his  constantly  weeping  over  the  follies  of 
mankind. 

42.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  M oeander,  on  its  right  bank^  stood 
the  city  Magnesia  Inekbazar^  surnamed  ad  Mseandrum  ;  it  was 
an  iEolian  colony  from  Delphi,  or  Magnesia,  and  attained  con- 
siderable importance ;  it  was  one  of  the  three  cities  given  to  Tbe- 

^^*  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  238.     Hor.  Carm,  I.  tU.  1. 
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mistocles  by  Artaxerxes,  to  support  his  table  with  bread,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  is  stated  to  have  died :  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it,  and  on 
the  same  bank  of  the  river  stood  Tralles  Ouzelhmar^  a  strong, 
wealthy,  and  populous  city.    The  other  Magnesia,  from  which  it 
was  distinguished,  was  situated  near  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  was  called  Magnesia  ad 
Sipylum  Jfanisa,  from  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  the  re- 
puted abode  of  Niobe  ^^ :  it  was  the  residence  of  Tantalus,  king 
of  Masonia,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  but  it  is  better  known 
from  the  defeat  which  Antiochus  here  received  from  the  Romans, 
B.  0.  187  '^^.     It  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  were  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  a  single  ni^ht,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius'^*.  Near  Magnesia  the  Hermus  is  joined  by  the  Hyllus, 
an  inconsiderable  river,  and  only  worthy  of  mention  from  its 
passing  near  Thyatiraj  this  city,  formerly  called  Pelopia,  and 
now  Ak  Missavy  was  a  Macedonian  colony,  and  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  having  been  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia '®'. 
A  few  miles  above    Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  the   Hermus  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  brook  Pactolus,  which  was  also  called 
Chrysorrhoas,  from  its  sands  having,  as  it  was  said,  been  turned 
into  gold"®  by  Midas  washing  there  to  rid  himself  of  his  useless 
gift.     Near  the  junction  of  the  two  stood  Sardes '°'  Sartf  once  the 
capital  of  Lydia  and  the  residence  of  its  kings ;  it  is  famous  for 
the  many  sieges  which   it  sustained  against  the  Cimmerians, 
Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  lonians,  and  Athenians ;  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  b.g.  64 A,  on  which  occasion  Croesus 
was  made  his  prisoner ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  b.  c.  504, 
which  afforded  Darius  his  pretext  for  invading  Attica,  and  burn- 
ing all  the  Greek  temples  that  fell  into  his  power.     Antiochus 
Soter  was  here  defeated  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  b.  c. 
202*      Sardes  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  mentioned  in  the 
KeYelation  of  St.  John  "' ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
with  eleven  other  cities,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    To  the  E.  of 
Sardes  the  Hermus  is  joined  by  the  little  river  Cogamus,  near  the 
source  of  which  stood  Philadelphia  AUah  Shehr^  also  one  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  "' :  it  was  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
earthquakes  which  freauently  desolated  the  city,  and  by  one  of 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
17,  at  the  same  time  that  eleyen  other  cities  of  Asia  suffered  a 
similar  &te.    Owing  to  the  frequency  of  these  natural  calamities, 
the  Eastern  half  of  Lydia,  and  a  great  portion  of  Phrygia,  received 
the  name  Catakecaumene,  from  the  hurnUup  appearance  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  presented,  as  well  as  from  the  colour 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ashes  witn  which  it  was  covered  ^  the  ground 
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was  barren,  no  trees  grew  there,  and  nothing  could  be  cuUtvated 
but  the  vine ;  in  short,  the  fissures  in  the  earth,  the  hot  springs^ 
and  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  marked  the  whole 
district,  betrayed  the  constant  action  of  subterraneous  fire  to  which 
it  was  subjected. 

48.  Phrtoia^*'  was  the  second  in  size  amongst  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor:  its  limits  were  altogether  undefined  bj  nature, 
and  so  very  irregular,  that  thev  touclied  upon  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  tne  peninsula  with  tke  exception  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Pontus.  To  tne  E.  it  bordered  on  Gkilatia  and  Cappadocia ;  to 
the  S.  on  Ciiicia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia ;  to  the  W.  on  Caria,  Lydia, 
and  Mvsia ;  and  to  the  N.  on  Bithynia  and  Galatia :  it  contained 
23,200 "square  miles,  or  about  2,000  more  than  the  whole  of  Greece. 
These  limits  include  the  district  of  Lycaonia. 

44.  Phrygia  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  uie  .Greek  word  ^pvyw  torreoy  owing  to  the  volcanic 
or  hurnt'Up  appearance  presented  by  its  surfiice.  It  was  called 
Major  in  contradistinction  to  Phrygia  Minor,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  lying  along  the  Soutliern  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis :  prior  to  the  irraptions  of  the  Grauls  it  included  the  pro- 
vince of  Qalatia.  During  the  confusion  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  Bithyni  seized  upon  that  part  of  Phrygia 
which  was  contiguous  to  their  own  territory,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently regained  from  them  by  its  original  possessors,  and  hence 
obtained  the  epithet  of  Epictetus.  The  Southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince bordering  upon  Mount  Taurus  was  called  from  this  circum- 
stance Paroreios ;  but  the  Romans  during  the  fourth  century  took 
it  from  Phrygia,  and  added  it  to  their  new  province  of  Pisidia; 
about  the  same  time,  too,  they  divided  Phrygia  into  Salutaris  and 
Pacatiana,  the  former  lying  between  Galatia  and  Pisidia,  the 
latter  between  Bithynia  and  Caria:  the  district  of  Lycaonia 
retained  its  name. — ^The  Phrygians  are  said  by  the  profane  wri- 
ters to  have  wandered,  under  the  conduct  of  Midas,  the  pupil  of 
Orpheus,  from  the  Southern  part  of  Macedonia  into  the  districts 
on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Propontis,  many  years  before  the 
Trojan  war;  it  is  likewise  stated  that  they  were  called.  Briges  in 
their  original  settlements,  and  that  those  of  them  who  dicl  not 
join  in  the  great  migration  of  their  race,  preserved  the  latter  name 
through  all  subsequent  ages.  Their  power  and  numbers  are 
represented  as  havmg  been  exceedingly  great,  for  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  interior  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  also  men- 
tioned as  the  first  people  dwelling  there,  and  their  own  traditions, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Egyptians,  are  said  to  have  maintained 
that  they  were  the  most  ancient  race  of  men  in  the  world  "\ 
They  were  remarkable  in  an  early  age  for  the  high  state  of  civil- 
ization to  which  they  had  attained;  tliey  are  said  to  have  invented 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  all  sorts  of  needle- work,  and  to  have  brought 
music  and  dancing  to  such  perfection  that  they  were  copied  even 
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by  the  Greeks.  Their  chief  deity  was  Cybele^  whose  fettiTak 
they  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 

46.  In  the  Northern  part  of  Phrygia,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Mysia  and  Bithynia,  stood  AncyraPhrygise:  Azani,  giving  name 
to  the  district  Azanitis;  and  Cadi,  stui  called  jtedaut^  at  the 
source  of  the  Hermns :  they  were  all  inconsiderable  cities,  and 
sometimes  reckoned  to  the  adjacent  provinces.  To  the  £•  of 
them  flows  Thymbris  the  Purrnkj  which  enters  the  Bangarins 
on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia ;  a  little  above  their 
jnnction  stood  Dorylieum  Etki  Shekr,  formerly  a  Galatian  citv ; 
and  considerably  above  this  was  Cotyaeium  Kuiaya.  Not  mr 
from  the  source  of  the  river  was  Ipsns,  famous  for  the  decisive 
battle  fought  there,  b.  c.  801,  between  the  surviving  generals 
of  Alexander,  Soleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander 
on  one  side,  and  Antigonus  and  his  son  on  the  other;  Anti- 
gonns  was  defeated,  and  died  of  the  many  wounds  which  he 
had  received"*.  Peltse,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  expe« 
dition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  lay  to  the  S.  W.  of  Ipsus,  and  not 
&r  from  Obrimas,  the  Aur  Boika,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Mseander. 

46.  The  Mseander  is  joined  near  its  source  by  the  little  brook 
Marsyas**',  which  was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  wept  by 
the  Satyrs  and  Fauns  at  the  death  of  Marsyas,  who  was  here 
flayed  alive  by  Apollo ;  his  skin  was  hung  up  in  the  neighbouring 
citv  Celsense,  and  shown  to  travellers  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or 
football"^.  Celsenie"*  Dtngla^  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  once 
the  capital  of  Phrvgia  Major  \  it  had  a  strong  citadel,  which  was 
bailt  by  Xerxes  after  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  and 
it  was  otherwise  remarkable  for  containing  a  favourite  palace  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  who  exercised  himself  and  his  attendants  in 
hunting  wild  beasts  in  an  adjoining  park.  The  inhabitants  of 
Celflense  were  carried  by  Antiochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea, 
which  he  founded  in  honour  of  his  mother,  on  the  ruins  of  Cibo* 
tns,  calling  his  new  city  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  a  like  name  )  it  stood  on  the  banks,  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Mseander,  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Celsense,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  of  trade  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
Descending  the  Mseander,  to  the  confines  of  Lydia,  we  meet  with 
Bierapolis  Tdtmh  Kalisi,  a  Greek  city,  consecrated  to  Cybele, 
and  remarkable  for  its  hot  spring  which  were  so  numerous  and 
general,  that  they  served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields;  there  was 
a  cavern  in  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood,  called  Plutonium, 
and  fancied  to  be  the  descent  into  the  nether  world,  owing  to  the 
constant  vapours  issuing  from  it,  which  were  so  poisonous  as  to 
destrriy  any  living  creature  that  came  within  reach  of  their  influ« 
ence :  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  born  here.    There  was 
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a  Christian  Cliurcli  at  Hierapolis,  which  \a  alluded  to  by  St.  Pant 
in  his  Epistle  to  theCoIossians"^  Lower  down,  the  Msaander  is 
joined  by  the  Lycus*'"  Dioebunar,  and  near  their  oonfluenoe 
stood  the  city  Laodicea  Eskilussarf  on  the  bordens  of  the  three 
provinces  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  to  each  of  which  it  is  some- 
times reckoned ;  it  was  formerly  called  Diospolis  and  Rhoas,  but 
was  named  Laodicea  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Stratonice^  after  his  con- 
sort Laodice.  Though  constantly  suffering  from  destructiYe  earth- 
quakesy  it  became  much  ceiebmted  for  its  extennvb  oommeroe, 
and  ibr  the  fine,  soft  wool  of  its  sheep ;  the  Romans  constituted  it 
the  meti*opolifi  of  their  province  Pacatiana.  Its  memory  is  con- 
secrated in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  mentioned 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ^*^  To  the  £.  of  it  was  Colosste 
Kkonus^  where  the  Lycusis  saidto  have  disappeared  under  the  eardi 
for  the  distance  of  &ye  stadia ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a 
flourishing  city,  but  it  lost  most  of  its  consequence  on  the  building 
of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis :  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  one  of 
the  first  Christian  Churches  having  been  established  there,  to  the 
converts  of  which  St.  Paul  has  ad&essed  one  of  his  Epistles. 

47.  Themisonium,  near  the  springs  of  the  Lycus,  appears  to  be 
replaced  by  the  modem  TesenL  To  the  S.  of  it,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria  and  Lycia,  stood  Cibyra^^',  called  M^r,  to  distinguish  it 
fh>m  another  city  of  the  same  appellation  in  Pisidia;  it  gave  name 
to  the  dbtrict  Cibyrates,  the  inhaoitants  of  which  were  dexterous 
hunters,  and  was  situated  on  the  Indus,  which  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean opposite  Rhodes :  the  name  of  this,  river  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  Indian,  who  was  there  thrown  off  his  ele- 

fhant  The  whole  of  the  mountain-country  on  the  borders  of 
^hrygia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  and  Caria  received  the  name  of  Milyas, 
after  the  Solymi  *"  had  been  didven  from  their  original  possessions 
in  Lydia;  the  people  were  called  Milyse,  and  sometimes  Solymi. 
The  Eastern  part  of  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Pisidse,  who 
established  there  a  new  dynasty,  calling  the  territory  Cabalia,  from 
a  city  which  they  found  there  of  that  name.  In  the  centre  of 
Phrygia  was  Synnada"^,  a  small  city,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Phrygians  and  Greek  colonists  dwelling  together 
here;  it  was  made  the  metropolis  of  Phirgia  Salutaris  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  much  famed  for  its  beautinil  marble,  which*  was 
white  with  red  spots.  A  little  below  it  lay  Polybotum  BulnU" 
dun ;  and  considerably  farther  E.  was  Philomelium  near  llgun, 

48.  The  origin  of  we  name  Lycaonia  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity ;  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  Lycaon,  an  Arcadian,  who 
is  said  to  have  set  out  hither  with  a  band  of  colonists,  and  founded 
a  citv  to  which  he  communicated  his  name.  Its  firat  limits  varied 
considerably  from  tliose  which  were  afterwards  assigned  to  it, 
extending  originally  into  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the  distnct  of  Cata- 
onia,  but  stopping  on  the  W.  at  Iconium,  which  was  I'eckoned  to 

»•»  Chap.  IT.  13.  i«  Ovid,  Met,  XV.  273. 
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Pliiygia  Major.     When  tliese  boundaries  were  altered,  the  tenitory, 

ifliich  Lycaonia  lost  on  the  Eastern  side,  was  made  up  to  it  by  a 

large  accesBion  to  the  North  and  West,  so  that  it  touched  upon  the 

proYince  of  Galatia.     The  whole  distiict  was  an  elevated  plain,  and 

well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  sheep ;  it  suffered  much  from  the 

want  of  fresh  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  springs  being  rait.    In 

its  Northern  part  was  Tatta  Palus  Kadun  Tuzm,  orJ^uz  Oueulf 

t.e.  salt  lake,  the  surfiu^  of  which  is  incrusted  with  salt.    There 

are  many  other  smaller  lakes  of  the  same  character  in  this  district. 

The  Lycaonum  CoUes  Bouzoglan  attained  no  great  elevation ;  they 

intersected  the  country  from  £ast  to  West,  and  are  characterized  as 

a  cold  and  barren  spur  of  the  Taurus. 

49.  The  chief  cities  in  Lycaonia  were  Laodicea  Combusta  lorgan 
lAidihf  and  Iconium  Konia.  The  former  is  said  to  have  received 
its  epi^et  from  the  soil  sparkling  with  flame,  and  from  its  tremu- 
lous motion  caused  by  earthquwes ;  Iconium  was  the  capital  of 
Lycaonia,  and  was  fancied  by  the  Greeks  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  iliciiv  imago,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  little  statue,  which  was 
here  set  up  by  Prometheus,  or  Perseus :  it  is  rendered  very  inter- 
esting from  the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  as  are  also  two  cities  to  the  8. 
of  it,  called  Derbe,  and  Lystra,  or  Ilistra  lUisera^^*. 

50.  Iconium  has  derived  considerable  renown  from  its  having 
heen  the  residence  of  the  Seljukian  Sultans,  who  reigned  over  this 
"part  of  Asia  Minor  from  tne  close  of  the  eleventh,  till  the  com* 
teencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  on  the  death  of  Aladin 
the  2nd,  dieir  kingdom  was  broken  up.  The  Southern  part  of 
Lycaonia  was  call^  Antiochiana  from  one  Antiochus,  made  ruler 
of  the  district,  concerning  whom  nothing  farther  is  known ;  its  chief 
town  was  Laranda,  stifl  known  as  £aranda,  or  Karaman,  the 
coimtry  of  Nestor,  ihe  epic  poet  and  father  of  Pisander,  who  wrote 
an  Iliad  during  the  reign  ot  the  emperor  Severus. 

51.  Galatia"'  was  oounded  on  the  N.  by  Bithynia  and  Paph>- 
lagonia,  on  the  K  by  Pontus,  on  the  S.  by  Uappadocia  and  Phry- 
gia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter  province:  it  contained  14,100 
square  miles.  It  owed  both  its  name  and  origin  to  the  Gauls,  who 
wandered  from  Europe  B.C.  278,  under  their  leader  Brennus, 
shortly  after  their  deieat  in  Greece.  It  was  also  named  Gallo* 
Graecia,  from  its  being  surrounded  b^  Greek  colonies ;  and  Gallia 
Parva,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Propria,  which  the  Greeks 
also  called  Galatia, 

52.  These  Gauls  were  Celts,  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 
government  of  Alexander's  successora,  pushed  their  territories  far- 
mer Eastward,  laid  waste  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  finally 
made  a  bold  but  vain  attack  upon  Greece  itself  ^  Afier  their  defeat 
at  Delphi  many  of  them  returned  home,  but  othere  wandered  into 
Thrace,  whence  they  were  invited  into  Asia  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  his  brother ;  after  having 
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succeBsfully  asBisted  him^  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
suk)  as  far  as  the  Halys  and  Mount  Taurus,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country,  and  reducing  city  after  city,  till  the  surrounding  princes 
were  glad  to  obtain  security  by  paying  tribute  to  the  wandering 
mai-auders  ^^\  This  system  of  rapine  and  plunder  continued  for  40 
yeare  after  their  fii'st  entering  Asia  Minor,  during  which  time  fresh 
hordes  constantly  anived  fi'om  Europe ;  but  they  were  now  checked 
in  their  course  by  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who,  though  unable 
to  subdue  them,  compelled  them,  nevertheless,  to  settle  m  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  tiie  country,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  i^main.  They  fixed  upon  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
Phrygia  Major,  and  the  Southern  part  of  Paphlagonia,  or  that 
country  which  was  afterwaixls  called  Galatia;  its  mountainous 
nature  was  suited  to  their  habits,  and  its  fertility  was  such  as  would 
easily  maintain  them.  Here  they  still  made  themselves  feared,  and 
offeied  their  services  for  hire  to  any  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who 
required  them,  a  circumstance  which,  at  last,  brought  on  their  com- 
plete subjugation :  for  a  corps  of  them  having  assisted  king  Antio- 
chus  agamst  tiie  Romans,  they  so  enraged  the  latter  people  by  th^r 
bold  opposition,  that  they  were  attacked  in  their  own  holds  by  the 
consul  Manlius,  and  compelled  to  promise  that  they  would  not  in 
future  assist  or  haiass  their  neighbours.  They  subsequentiy  joined 
the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Mithridates,  and  wei'e  rewarded 
for  their  services  by  Pompey,  who  gave  them  a  portion  of  Pontus 
and  Aimenia  Minor.  Upon  the  death  of  Caesar,  tiiey  sent  Amyn- 
tas  to  die  assistance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  but  he,  finding  tliem 
beaten,  joined  the  cause  of  Antony,  who  repaid  his  support  by 
assigning  him  portions  of  Phrvgia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidu^  a  ^ 
which  was  afterwaitls  confirmea  by  Augustus.  When  Amyntas 
died,  AuTOstus  thought  pit>per  to  I'estore  the  Pisidians  and  Lycaor 
uians  to  uieir  dominions ;  but,  during  the  reigns  of  the  subsequent 
emperors,  Paphlagonia,  was  added  to  Galatia,  which  then  extended 
fi'om  the  Euxme  nearly  to  Mount  Taurus.  Constantine,  however, 
reduced  it  to  its  original  limits,  and  Theodosius  I.  subdivided  it  into 
Galatia  Prima  and  Galatia  Secunda,  or  Salutaris,  the  former  lying 
to  the  North,  tiie  latter  to  the  South. — The  Galatse  are  said  by 
Josephus  to  have  been  originally  called  Gomerites,  from  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet.  They  seem  to  have  preserved  themselves  dis- 
tinct fi*om  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, for  their  language  appeared  to  St  J erome,  600  years  after 
their  migration,  to  be  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  his  time  at  Augusta 
Trevei-onim  in  Gaul.  After  they  had  settied  in  Gralatia,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  regulai*  community  under  an  aristocratical  eovem- 
ment,  and  held  a  yearly  festival  in  a  place  surrounded  by  oslL-trees, 
whei'e  they  discussed  such  mattei'S  as  related  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  various  tribes  divided  themselves  into  three  principal  divisions, 
the  Troemi,  Tectosages,  and  Tolisntoboii,  or  Tolistobogi :  of  these, 
the  Trocnii  dwelled  to  the  E.  of  the  Halys,  the  Tectosages  were 
cantoned  about  Ancyra,  and  the  Tolistoboii  round  Pessinus. 
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63.  In  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  Oalatia,  close  upon  the 
bordere  of  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  was  Tavium  Tc/iourunif  the 
chief  city  of  the  Trocmi,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  it 
was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys,  and 
was  remarkable  for  a  brazen  colossus  ofjupiter,  and  a  temple  with 
an  inTiolable  asylum.  Ancyra  Angora^  the  chief  town  of  the 
Teetosages,  and  the  metropolis  of  all  Galatia,  was  in  tiie  Northern 
part  of  the  province^  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Halys.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Midas,  and  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  his  having  there  found  an  anchor  (jkyKvpa) ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  its  inland  situation  with  this  tradition, 
has  induced  others  to  assert  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
anchors  which  the  Galatians,  when  assisting  the  kings  of  Pontus 
against  the  Egyptians,  took  frt>m  the  ship  of  the  latter.  How- 
ever tliis  may  be,  Ancyra  was  foimded  m  a  very  early  age,  for 
it  was  a  city  of  considerable  consequence  during  the  Persian 
dominion ;  it  was  the  most  northern  point  in  tlie  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  which  was  visited  by  Alexander,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
received  the  Paphlagonian  ambassadors,  when  promising  him  sub- 
mission. Augustus  greatly  beautified  and  enlarged  it,  and  he  is 
hence  not  unfrequently  called  its  founder ;  the  inhabitants  ei'ected 
a  temple  to  him  of  wliite  marble,  with  an  inscription  recording  tlie 
principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  in  honour  of  him,  called 
their  city  Sebaste.  Ancyra  was  especially  famed  for  its  beautiful 
manu&ctores  of  goat's  hair,  an  advantage  which  it  retains  to  the 
present  day.  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  here  preached  to  the  Grala- 
tians.  It  was  near  Angora  that  the  &tal  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Hajazet  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur.  To 
the  W.  of  Ancyra,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  was  Pes- 
sinus,  the  capitel  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  famous  for  a  very  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  Cvbele,  in  which  was  a  wooden  image  of  tlie 
goddesB,  said  to  have  aropped  from  heaven,  and  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

54.  Pessinus  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Dind^onus  Mons,  whence 
Cybele,  who  was  called  Angidistis  by  the  natives,  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  epithet  Dindjinene  "" ;  her  fevourite  Atys  was  buried 
here.  Lower  down  the  Sangarius,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  stood 
Gordium  Sarilar,  famous  for  the  knot  of  the  Phry^an  king, 
Gordius;  this  knot,  which  tied  the  yoke  of  his  chanot  to  the 
drauffht-tree,  was  fastened  so  cleverly  that  its  ends  could  not  be 
perceived.  It  was  hence  reported,  tliat  the  empire  of  Asia  wad 
promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  that  coidd  untie  the  Gordian  knot ; 
an  assertion,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  to  keep  up  his 
character  of  a  conqueror,  by  cutting  it  to  pieces  witli  his  sword. 
The  city  subsequentlv  sunk  into  insignificance,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Galatians  by  tlie  consul  Manlius  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain Olympus  Aladaa,  it  was  beautified  and  improved  by  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  then  called  it  Juliopolis.     To  tlie  S.  of  Pessinus  was 
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Gterma  Yerma,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  the  Romans ; 
and  W.  of  it,  on  the  Zombus  Alaur^  Trhich  ie  a  tributary  of  the 
Sangaiiusy  stood  Amorium.  Between  Ancyra  and  the  Huys  was 
the  citadel  Corbeus,  besieged  and  taken  by  tlie  Galatian  prinoe 
Deiotarusy  who  there  put  to  death  his  son-in-law  and  his  own 
daughter,  and  who,  upon  being  accused  by  his  grandson  of  attempts 
upon  Caesar's  life,  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  in  the  Roman 
Senate. 

66.  Cappadocu  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Cappedox^ 
and  by  tlie  range  of  mountains  called  Paryadres  and  Scydisieies;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Euphrates ;  and  on  die  S.  by  Taurus.  It  touched  to 
the  N.  on  Galatia  and  Pontus;  to  the  £.  on  Armenia;  to  the  S.  on 
Cilicia;  and  to  the  W.  on  Phrygia :  it  was  the  largest  province  in 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  contained  30,700  square  miles. 

66.  The  name  of  Cappadocia  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  little  river  Cappadox  Konak^  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Halys. 
It  was  first  apphed  in  history  to  the  whole  country  between  uie 
Euxine  and  Taurus,  fix>m  the  Euphrates  to  the  Halys;  and  the 
limits  above  given  refer  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  sur- 
named  Magna,  or  Propria,  in  opposition  to  the  Cappadocia  Pontica, 
which  had  oeen  dismembered  trom  it,  and  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  kin^om  of  Pontus.  The  first  mention  which  is  made  of 
Cappadocia  is  as  a  Satrapy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  it  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  the  Macedonians,  until  a  native  prince  sprung  up,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  kingdom  during 
the  contentions  amongst  Alexander's  successors.  This  dynasty  was 
supported  by  the  Romans,  until  the  ambition  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  king  of  Pontus,  led  him  to  murder  the  heir  to  the  Cappa- 
docian  throne,  and  subsequently  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  itself. 
After  a  difficult  war,  the  Romans  under  Fompey  defeated  Mith- 
ridates, and  offered  the  inhabitants  their  independence ;  this,  how- 
ever, they  refused,  prefemng  to  be  governed  by  a  king.  Archelaufl, 
their  last  monarch,  was  treacherous^' murdei*ea  at  Rome  by  Tiberius, 
after  which  Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province,  and  vras 
governed  by  a  pi'oconsid,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Fontus.  Under  the  emperor  Valens,  Cappadocia  was  divided  into 
Prima  and  Secunda,  the  former  lying  to  the  North;  to  these 
Justinian  added  a  thiixl,  called  Tertia,  ^niich  was  to  the  N.  W.  of 

the  other  two,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. ^The  Eastern  part  of 

Cappadocia,  being  inhabited  by  Armenians,  was  called  Armenia 
Minor,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  till  the  time  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  seized  upon  it  as  well  as  upon  manj 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor:  after  nis  deatli  it  passed  into  several 
hands,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Romans,  and  was  given  first  to 
the  Galatians,  then  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  afterwards  to  the  kine  of 
Cappadocia,  and  was  finally,  under  the  empeit>r  Tiberius,  added  to 
the  Roman  monarchy.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Trajan  that  it 
constituted  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia. — The  district  of 
Cataonia  included  the  Southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  fi^om  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  to  Lycaonia ;  its  inhabitants  belonged 
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to  the  Ciliciaiiy  rather  than  the  Cappadodan,  race^  although  they 
are  said  to  have  difiered  neither  in  language  nor  manners  from  the 
latter.  They  were  at  first  independent  of  Cappadocia^  but  after- 
wards joined  that  power. — The  inhabitants  of  Cappadocia  and 
Western  Pontus  were  Syrians,  who,  fit>m  their  complexions  being 
nder  than  those  of  their  Southern  brethren,  were  called  by  the 
jPersians  and  Greeks  Leuco  Stri.  The  Cappidocians''^  are 
characterized  as  a  hardy  and  ferocious  people,  exceedingly  mean 
and  faithless,  and  addicted  to  every  vice :  mev  formed  one  of  ^e 
^iree  bad  Kappas,  the  Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two. 
This  pointed  distinction  was  afterwards  used  to  mark  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  three  Comelii,  Sylla,  Cinna,  and  Lentulus.  Many 
of  the  Roman  slaves  were  of  Cappadocian  origin"®,  and  hence  the 
word  Syms  is  ft^nently  used  to  denote  a  slave.  The  horses  of  the 
country  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of 
money,  paid  their  tnbute  to  Persia  with  them ;  it  was  also  in  other 
respects  exceedingly  productive. 

67.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  towards  the  source 
of  the  Halys,  was  the  city  of  Cabira,  containing  a  fiimous  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Moon ;  it  was  fortified  and  considerably  increased 
by  Mithridates,  who  made  it  his  residence,  till  he  was  defeated  near 
it  in  a  great  battle  by  Lucullus.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey,  he  called  it  Diopolis,  a  name  which  was  again  changed 
by  Pythodoris,  the  queen  dowager  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus, 
for  that  of  Sebaste  Sivas,  in  honour  of  her  protector,  Augustus :  it 
is  fre(][uently  reckoned  to  Pontus.  Mazaca,  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  the  ancient  capital  of  its  kings,  was  nearly  in  the 
c:entre  of  the  province ;  it  was  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the 
Halys,  at  the  foot  of  Argeeus  Mons,  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Meias  Karasou.  It  was  also  known  by  the  title  of  Eitsebia,  but 
was  called  Cssarea,  with  the  epithet  ad  Argseum,  by  Tiberius,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  a  name  which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  that  of  Kawria :  it  was  situated  in  a  particular  district  called 
Cilicia,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima. 

68.  To  the  W.  of  Argseus  stood  the  little  town  Cybistra  Kara- 
hmar.  Hard  by  was  the  strong  castle  Nora,  or  Neroassus,  Nour, 
whither  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  best  officers,  fled,  when 
defeated  by  his  rival  Antigonus,  who,  having  here  besieged  him  for 
upvFai'ds  of  a  year,  at  length  gained  possession  of  the  place  by 
treachery,  and  put  Eumenes  to  death.  Mocisus  Ak  Shenr  was  in 
the  Noith  Western  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  obtained  all  its  con- 
sequence from  Justinian,  who  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  new 
province,  and  named  it  Justinianopolis  after  himself.  The  city 
Grarsaura,  called  afterwai'ds  Archelais  Ak  Serai,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony  by  Claudius  CaPSJir;  it  stood  on  the  boi-ders 
of  Phrygia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Halys, 
in  a  district,  which  from  it  was  called  Grai-sauriti?.  A  little  above 
it  stood  Nazianzns,  the  l)ii1h-})lace  of  Gregory,  one  of  the  early 
fethers  of  the  Church,  who  died  a.d.  389:  still  higher  up  were, 
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Cadyna,  the  residence  of  Sisinus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Cappadocia;  and  Castabala  Nigdehf  fiunous  for  the  temple  of  Diana 
PerBsia,  so  called  because  brought  over  the  sea;  the  votaregfics  of 
this  goddess  are  said  to  have  walked  over  burning  coals  unhurt. 
To  the  8.  of  these,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  lay  Tyana"' 
Kilus  HissaPf  supposed  to  be  tlic  same  witli  Xenophon's  Dana, 
through  which  Cyrus  passed  on  his  way  to  Syria;  its  original  appel- 
lation is  said  to  have  been  Thoana,  which  it  obtained  from  Tnoas, 
king  of  the  Tauri,  who  followed  Orestes  and  Pylades  hither,  in  order 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them:  it  gave  name  to  the  district 
Tyanitis,  and  was  constituted  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda 
by  the  emperor  Valens.  It  was  also  called  Eusebia  ad  Tanrum, 
and  was  remarkable  as  being  the  birth-place  of  ApoUoniufi,  a 
Pythagorean,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  after  his  deadi  received  divine  honours :  his  life  and  actions  were 
written  by  his  fnend  Damis,  and  subsequently  by  Philostratus.  To 
the  S.  of  Tyana,  and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Cydnus,  lay  die  Pyke 
Ciliciae,  through  wliich  the  armies  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  <^ 
Alexander,  entered  Cilicia :  near  these  defiles,  through  which  also 
the  Crusadei's  penetrated  into  Syria,  was  Podandu^  Podando.  At 
the  source  of  the  Saras,  now  known  as  the  Sylwony  stood  Comana 
BostaUf  sumamed  Cappadocise,  and  sometimes  Chryse,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Comana  of  Pontus;  it  was  famed,  like  the  latter, 
for  its  celebrated  temple  of  Bellona,  or  Diana  Taurica,  the  service 
of  wliich  was  performed  by  0,000  ministers,  governed  by  a  chief 
priest,  who  acknowledged  no  siiperior  but  the  &ng  of  the  country : 
It  was  plundered  by  Antony.  Botli  tlie  temples  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Orestes,  when  he  and  Ipliigenia  fled  into  Asia  Minor 
with  die  statue  of  Diana,  The  same  legend  states  that  he  was  taken 
ill  in  Pontus,  and  was  informed  b^  the  oracle,  that  he  shoidd  not 
recover  until  he  had  shorn  off  his  hair,  and  erected  a  temple  to 
Diana,  precisely  similar  in  form  and  situation  to  that  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese :  it  was  to  no  purpose  diat  he  founded  die  temple  in 
Pontus  (which  fit)m  die  circumstance  of  his  losing  his  hatr  was 
called  KOfiaya)^  his  sickness  did  not  leave  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  erect  another  in  Cappadocia,  where  the  neighbouring  Taurus  and 
the  Sarus  seemed  to  identify  the  situation  pointea  out  by  the 
oracle* 

69*  Under  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Armenia  Minor  was 
subdivided  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  the  former  being  die  more 
Northern.  Its  principal  city  was  Melitene,  or  Melita,  Malatiaf 
situated  in  a  district  of  die  same  name,  so  called,  probably,  fit>m  the 
Melas  KoremoZy  or  Karasou,  which  runs  through  it :  this  river  rises 
on  the  Northern  side  of  Mount  Ai^us,and  flows  Westward  into  the 
Kizil  Irmak.  The  city  of  Melitene  was  of  very  old  foundation,  but 
it  derived  its  chief  importance  from  die  Romans,  who  here  stationed 
the  Legio  XII  Fulminatrix ;  the  surrounding  country  was  remark- 
ably fertile  and  salubrious,  and  famed  for  an  excellent  wine,  called 
Monarites,  which  was  reckoned  equal  to  any  Greek  wine.     To  die 
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Eastward  of  Melitene,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  the  Roman  colony 
Ciaca^  higher  up  the  rWer  stood  Zimara,  and  Sinerva  Snarvier, 
where  Mitlmdates  kept  his  treasures,  and  the  place  in  which  he 
took  shelter  when  beaten  by  the  Romans.  Satala  Arzingauy  or 
ShaygraUy  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  North 
Eastern  extremi^  of  the  province,  commanding  the  passage  into 
Pontus;  it  was  the  chief  ot  those  75  castles,  with  which  Mitlmdates 
ooTered  the  range  of  Paryadres  and  Scydisses.  Between  Satala 
and  Sebastia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus,  stood  Nicopolis,  built  by 
Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  first  conquered  Mithridates,  who 
was  men  forced  to  retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  into  Armenia :  it 
was  near  a  city  called  Tephrioe,  the  name  of  which  may  be  still 
traced  in  TPevriki. 

60.  Cabia.  Returning  to  tlie  South  Western  corner  of  the 
neninsnla,  we  find  the  province  of  Caria.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Mseandei*,  on  the  W.  by  the  M&ean  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  it  touched  to  the  N.  on  Lydia,  to  the  E.  on 
Phryria  and  Lyda.  It  contained  5,700  squai^  miles,  being  the 
second  smallest  province  in  Asia  Minor. 

61.  The  whole  of  the  cities  on  ^e  Northern  bank  of  the 
Mseander  were  formerly  reckoned  to  Caria,  until  the  Romans 
conquered  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  gave  this  province  to  their 
allies  the  Rhodians:  the  Maeander  itself  was  tlien  made  the 
Northern  frontier.  The  Carians  reckoned  themselves  Aborigines, 
and  called  the  Mysians,  Lydians,  and  Mseonians,  their  brotlier?, 
fifom  their  language  and  customs  being  the  same.  Some  of  the 
pro&ne  writers,  however,  state  them  to  have  been  Thracians,  die 
time  of  whose  migration  from  Europe  was  in  a  very  remote  age; 
they  likewise  add,  that  these  Thracians  were  aflerwuds  joined  by 
the  Leleges,  who  came  from  the  neighbouring  islands ;  the  Gi'eeks 
asserted,  generally,  that  the  Carians  were  formerly  called  Leleges. 
About  die  same  time  also,  the  Cauconii  are  said  to  have  wandei*ed 
from  Crete,  and  settled  in  the  Southempart  of  the  province,  where 
they  were  subsequently  joined  by  a  Phoenician  colony"'*.  The 
Dorians,  too,  shorav  after  the  siege  of  Trov,  are  said  to  have  sent 
out  a  colony  fi!om  (jrrecce  into  tlie  South  Western  part  of  Caria, 
and  its  neighbouring  islands,  where  diey  established  a  defensive 
league.  Their  territoiy  here  was  called  Doris"',  and  sometimes 
Hexapotis,  from  its  six  principal  citiesy  Halicamassus,  Cnidus, 
Cos,  liindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  the  three  last  being  in  tlie 
island  of  Rhodes :  it  was  afterwards  called  Pentapolis,  owing  to 
Halicamassus  having  been  excluded  from  the  league.  From  Uieir 
constant  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  it  was  not  many  ages 
before  aU  distinction  was  lost  between  the  Dorians  and  Carians"". 
— The  name  of  Caria  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Car,  one 
of  its  kings,  who  first  practised  augury:  it  was  a  fruitful  countrj'. 


"«  Herod.  I.  171. 191.  Sirtib.  XII.  p.  572,  et  #*g.— Homer,  howeTer,  care- 
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and  abounded  especially  in  fiss^  which  were  hence  called  CarioB^^. 
The  inhabitants  were  despised  by  the  Greeks  for  their  barbarous 
manners  ^'^;  they  let  themselyes  as  auxiliaries  to  any  nation  liiat 
would  pay  them''^,  and  had  otherwise  so  low  a  character^  that  the 
name  of  Carian  was  synonymous  with  that  of  slave:  ^^  in  Care 
periculum/'  was  a  proverbial  saying  concerning  a  thing  of  no  great 
value  when  exposea  to  any  danger"'. 

62.  There  were  two  great  cities  belonging  to  the  Ionian  league 
in  the  North  of  Caria,  viz.  Myus  and  Miletus.  Myus  Sarukmnerj 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  was  the  smallest  among  the 
twelve  cities  of  Ionia ;  it  was  irequently  overwhelmed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  and  suffered  at  last  such  inroads  from  it,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  the  sacred  vessels  and  relics  of  the  city,  they  were 
removed  to  Miletus ;  upon  this  occasion  also  its  vote  in  die  Panionic 
assembly  was  transferred  to  the  latter  city:  Myus  was  given  to 
Themistocles  by  Aitaxerxes  to  supply  his  table  with  meat  Miletus 
Palatia  was  to  the  S.  W.  of  Myus,  also  on  the  sea-shore,  but  the 
face  of  the  country  has  been  here  so  much  changed  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Meeander,  that  they  are  now  bom  found  conaider- 
abiy  inland ;  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  so  called  from  Mount  Latmos, 
which  towered  above  it,  has  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  of  its 
existence  but  a  small  inland  lake,  Akis  Tchai,  about  18  square 
miles  in  extent  Miletus  was  the  metropolis  of  Ionia"% 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  it  was 
reported  to  have  been  founded  in  a  very  early  age  by  a  Cretan 
colony  under  Miletus.  The  inhabitants  were  warlike  and  power- 
ful, and  defended  themselves  bravely  against  the  kings  of  Lydia ; 
they  applied  themselves  early  to  navigation,  and  are  said  to  have 
founded  no  fewer  than  380  colonies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world. 
Miletus  was  &med  for  its  excellent  wool  ***.  It  was  the  bii-th-plaoe 
of  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  contemjporary  wise  men  of  Oreece,  and 
of  his  scholar  Anaximander;  of  Pittacus,  another  of  the  sages;  of 
Anaximenes,  the  mathematician;  Hecatseus,  the  historian;  and 
Timotheus  the  musician.  To  the  £.  of  Miletus  rises  Latmus, 
celebrated  as  the  dwelling-place  of  £ndymion'^'. 

63.  To  the  S.  of  Mi^tus,  at  leronda,  was  a  highly  venerated 
temple  of  AdoUo  Did3rmeus,  built  by  Branchus  of  Miletus,  upon 
whom  Apollo  was  said  to  have  bestowed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
whose  successors,  the  Branchidse,  were  its  hereditary  priests ;  it 
possessed  a  &mous  oi'acle,  inferior  only  to  Delphi.  The  temple 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  Xerxes,  who  carried  away  the 
Branchidee  captive  to  Sogdiana,  but  the  Milesians  rebuilt  it  vrith 
increased  gi'andeur.  Lower  down  tlie  coast  of  Caria  stood  lassus 
Asyn  £afe,  a  wealthy  city,  founded  by  the  Argives ;  it  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  lassius  Oulfof  Anyn  Kale^  called  also  Bargyliacus, 
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fipom  the  town  of  Barilla,  which  stood  i^n  it  Farther  S.  was 
Myndus  GumishlUf  a  Done  city  founded  by  a  colony  from  Troe- 
zenC)  which  was  besiesed  in  Tain  by  Alexander:  it  has  given  name 
to  the  modem  ISirkish  province  otMuntesha, 

64.  Halicamassos  Boodroom,  opposite  the  Island  of  Cos,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Troezene ;  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  city  in  Caria^  and  the  metropolis  of  Doris^  until  disunity 
from  the  league  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  took  place  at 
one  of  their  solemn  festivals.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Garian 
kings,  to  one  of  whom^  Mausolus,  his  queen  Artemisia  raised  such 
a  mamiificent  sepulchre,  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the  Seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  it  all  splendid  tombs  were  after- 
wards called  Mausolea*^^.  Its  citadel  was  so  exceedingly  strong, 
that  Alexander  besieged  it  for  a  considerable  time  in  vain,  and 
owing  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Memnon,  the  ^neral  of 
Dariua,  defended  it,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  it.  Uali- 
camassus  was  the  birth-place  ofHerodotus,  the  fiither  of  history : 
of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis ;  of  the  philosopher  Heraclitus;  and 
of  many  other  great  and  good  men.  It  stood  on  the  Northern 
shore  of  Ceramicus  Sinus  wdfofCoi,  so  called  from  the  old  but 
inconsiderable  ci'hr  Ceramus  Keramo*  On  the  Southern  point  of 
the  gulf,  named  Triopium  Cape  Krio^  was  the  Dorian  city  Cnidus, 
called  formerly  Triopium,  after  its  founder  Triopus ;  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  games,  which  were  there  held  m  honour  of  the 
Triopian  Apollo,  and  for  the  worship  of  the  Cnidian  Venus  *^', 
whose  temple  was  rendered  fitmous  by  a  marble  statue  of  the  god- 
dess. This  beautiful  image  was  the  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship  that  travellers  fix)m  all  parts  of  the 
world  visited  it  with  admiration,  and  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
offered  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  city,  if  the  Cnidians  would  give 
him  this  elegant  figure.  Cnidus  was  the  birth-place  of  the  &mous 
mathematician  Eudoxus ;  the  philosopher  Agatharcides ;  the  his- 
torian Theopompus ;  and  the  physician  Ctesias,  who  accompanied 
the  10,000  Greeks  to  Cunaxa,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Artaxerxes. 

65.  The  gulf  which  lay  between  Cnidus  and  the  promontoiy 
Cynossema,  or  Onu  Gnatiios,  Cape  Volno  was  called  l)oridis,  or 
Thymnias  Sinus  GtdfafSynii.  The  coasts  between  tiiis  ^^olf  and 
the  borders  of  Lycia  oelonged  to  l^e  Rhodians,  and  obtamed  the 
name  of  Perara,  from  the  word  iripay,  owing  to  their  lying  beyond 
their  island.  Its  two  chief  cities  were  Pnyscus  Marmara^  con- 
taining a  celebrated  grove  of  Latona,  and  Caunus  near  Karagatch ; 
the  latter  was  a  powerful  and  very  ancient  city,  but  so  unhealthy 
during  some  parts  of  the  year,  that  its  inhabitants  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  dead  bodies.  To  the  N*  of  Caunus,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  was  Stratonicea  Eshihisiar,  built  by  Antiochus  Soter, 
who  called  it  after  his  wife  Stratonice ;  it  was  considerably  en- 
lai'ged  and  beautified  by  Hadrian.     To  tiie  W.  of  this  lay  Mylasa 
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MelasOf  founded  bv  the  Greeks,  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  city  in  tlie  interior  of  Caria ;  and  near  it  was  Pedasus 
PatUhiiij  formerly  a  capital  of  the  Leleges.  In  the  Northern  part 
of  the  province  was  Alatianda  Arahhissary  so  called  from  its  founder 
Alabandusy  who  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god ;  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  riyulct  Marsyas  Tshinaj  a  tributary  of  the 
Mseander,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  yoluptuousness 
of  its  inhabitants^^^.  Farther  Eastward,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  reckoned,  stood  the  important 
city  Aphrodisias  Oheiraj  sacred  to  Venus;  in  the  later  ages  it  was 
considered  the  metropolis  of  Caria. 

66.  Ltcia^^  touched  to  the  £•  upon  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia,  to 
the  N.  upon  Phrygia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Caria;  it  was  washed 
on  the  S.  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  smallest  amongst  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Mmor,  and  contained  only  3,200  square  miles. 

67.  Lycia  is  first  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Milyas,  and  its 
inhabitants  the  Solymi  '^  were  accounted  aboriginal.  But  when 
Sarpedon  was  driven  from  Crete,  by  his  brodier  Minos,  he  and  his 
party  are  stated  to  have  fled  hither,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  have  compelled  the  Solymi  to  retire  inland. 
These  Cretans  wci*e  called  Termilse,  a  name  which  they  preserved 
amonest  the  Carians  and  neighbouring  nations  for  many  ages ; 
tliey  diemselves  are  said  to  have  changed  it  for  that  of  Lycii,  which 
they  derived  from  Lycus,  the  son  of  me  Athenian  king,  Pandion, 
who  took  refuge  amount  them  witli  some  of  his  followers.  The 
Phoenicians  formed  setUements  at  a  very  early  period  on  tlie  coasts 
of  the  province.  After  the  Cretan  invasion,  tne  name  of  Milyas 
was  confined  to  the  mountain-district  on  the  borders  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria,  and  it  is  here  that  tlie  dwellings 
of  the  Solymi  must  be  sought  tmtil  tlieir  name  disappears  from 
history :  their  territory  was  invaded  on  tlie  Eastern  side  by  the 
Pisidse,  who  there  ci^eated  their  principality  of  Cabalia.  The 
Lycians  were  admirable  archers,  ana  are  much  commended  for  their 
sobriety  and  love  of  justice ;  their  country  was  very  mountainous, 
but  tolerably  fertile,  and  famous  for  its  cedars,  which  almost 
equalled  those  of  Lebanon. 

68.  In  the  western  part  of  the  province  was  the  sea-port  town  of 
Telmissus  Macryy  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  fimied  for  their 
skill  in  augury,  and  the  interpretation  of  di'eams;  it  gave  name  to 
the  Sinus  Telmissicus  &«(^q/*ilfa^^,  called  also  dlaucus,  from 
the  rivulet  Glaucus,  which  runs  into  it,  and  was  said  to  have  derived 
this  appellation  fram  Glaucus,  the  father  of  Bellerophon.  Fartlier 
Southward  was  the  woody  mountain  Cragus,  one  of  tlie  extremities 
of  Taurus,  sacred  to  Diana  "^,  and  opposite  to  it  was  Anti-Craffus. 
Between  tiiese  two  mountains  was  the  ^len  Chima^ra "',  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  monster  said  to  nave  been  subdued  there 
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by  BeUerophon;  this  tradition  is  thought  to  have  referred  to  a 
Yolcano^^*  which  that  hero  cultivatedy  or  as  Plutarch  says,  to  some 
pirates  who  infested  this  coast  and  adorned  their  ship  with  the 
images  of  those  beasts,  like  which  the  Chimsra  was  repesented. 
Mount  Cragus  terminated  on  the  shore  in  eight  capes.  Known  as 
the  Cragi  Vertices  Octo,  which,  however,  are  distinguished  in 
modem  geography  as  The  Seven  Capes.  Lower  down  was  the 
little  river  XanUmB^^^  Etcken  or  Koifja  TrAat,  which  Uke  the 
Indus  Xhhman  Tchai  and  the  Eumnedou  Kemjpresou  and  the 
other  rivers  of  the  S.  is  remarkable  ror  the  gi-eat  elevation  of  its 
source,  the  mountain  rising  to  an  elevation  of  10,760  feet,  on  the 
banks  of  which  stood  Xanthus  Senes,  at  one  time  the  capital  oi 
Lvcia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  liberty,  which  led  them  to  destroy  themselves  rather  than  submit 
to  the  yoke  either  of  the  Persians  or  Romans :  after  having  bravely 
resisted  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the  latter  under  Brutus,  diey 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  rushed  into  the  flames  with  such 
obstinacy,  that  Brutus,  though  he  wished  to  save  them,  and  offered 
rewarcb  to  his  troops  for  all  that  they  brought  alive  to  him,  was 
only  able  to  take  150  of  them  prisoners.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanthus  stood  Fatara  Patara,  the  metropolis  of  die 
whole  province,  fiimous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  hence 
sumamed  Patareus ;  the  god  was  said  to  reside,  and  ^ve  responses 
here  during  the  six  winter  months,  the  other  six  bang  spent  by 
him  at  Delphi  >". 

69.  Partner  Eastward  lay  Antiphellus  Andipkilo^  Phellus,  and 
Andriace  Andrakif  and  beyond  them  the  more  considerable  cities 
of  Myra  Myraf  and  Limyra^^'  Phineka :  Myra  was  the  port 
whence  St  Paul  sailed  on  his  first  vovage  to  Kome'^%  and  was 
made  die  metropolis  of  the  province  under  Theodosius  the  Second. 
Sacrum  Promontorium  Cape  Khelidonia^  was  the  South  Eastern 
extremity  of  Lycia.  Abiove  it  were  the  towns  of  Olympus 
Ddlktashf  and  JPhaselis^'^  Tekrova,  both  destroyed  by  Servilius 
Isauricus  for  their  piracy  :  the  latter,  from  standing  on  the  borders 
of  Pamphylia,  is  not  unfi'ecj^uently  reckoned  to  it;  its  inhabitants 
were  censured  for  their  impiety  in  contemptuously  offering  only 
their  smallest  fishes  in   sacrifice  to  the  gods,  whence  rose  the 

{iroverb  ^  Phaselitarum  Sacrificium."    AlK>ve  Phaselis  rises  the 
ofty  Solyma"*,  now  Taktalu  Dagh. 

70.  Pamphyua"*  and  PisiDiA*  were  two  districts  separated  by 
the  spurs  of  Taurus,  the  former  lying  along  the  sea-shore,  the  latter 
among  the  mountains.    They  formed  but  one  province,  the  limits 


>«  Viri.  JSn.  VT.  288.    Find.  Olymp.  XIII.  128. 

Hie  common  explanation  of  the  CMmnrm  is  that,  which  ii  taken  from  the  line 
of  Homer  quoted  in  note  148,  by  which  the  mountain  wai  nnderttood  to  be 
infetted  by  three  kinds  of  animals,  lions,  serpents,  and  goats,  in  its  three  dif« 
ferent  parts. 

'»  Horn.  //.  Z.  172.    Hor.  Carm.  IV.  ji.  26. 

>u  Hor,  Carm.  III.  iv.  64,— See  also  Notes  100  and  144,  nipra, 

lu  Ovid.  Met.  IX.  645.  i»  Aeti,  zxvii.  5.  »«  Lmean,  VIII.  251. 
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of  which  were  exceedingly  irregular;  it  touched  to  the  £.  on 
Cilicia  and  Phrygia,  to  the  N.  and  W.  on  the  latter  province  and 
Lycia,  and  to  tlie  S.  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  included  8,800 
square  miles. 

71.  Pampliylia  originally  comprehended  a  very  small  tract  of 
country  on  the  sea-shore,  but  it  was  erected  into  a  province  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  was  subsequently  made  to 
include  the  adjacent  district  of  Pisidia :  the  latter  is  never  men* 
tioned  in  history  as  a  distinct  province  till  the  times  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  Pamphylii,  properly  so  called,  are  said  to 
have  been  Greeks  of  various  races,  wno,  imder  the  ^dance  of 
Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  settled  on  the  coasts  here  snortly  after 
the  aestniction  of  Troy,  and  united  themselves  with  the  original 
inhd[>itant8.  The  Pisidse,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the 
Cilician  nation,  and  inhabited  the  fiistnesses  of  Taurus,  which, 
defended  by  their  own  bravery,  enabled  them  for  many  centuries 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  all  invasion,  and  finally  to 
increase  their  territory  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Taurus,  b^ 
reducing  a  gi'eat  part  of  Phrygia  Paroreios  within  their  power :  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  they  were  completely  sub- 
jected. The  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  bordering  on  I^caonia, 
was  called  Isauria,  from  the  Isauri,  a  branch  of  the  Pisidse ;  thejr 
were  a  fierce  and  lawless  set  of  robbers,  who  annoyed  the  whole 
country  round,  and  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours  the 
Cilicians,  carried  on  a  bold  system  of  piracy  till  they  were  checked 
bv  the  Romans  under  Servilius  Isauricus^^^,  and  finally  by  Pompey. 
They  were,  however,  never  completely  subdued  by  the  latter  people 
but  continued  to  make  inroaos  on  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
especially  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Cilicia  Trachea,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  at  last  joined  them,  and  thus  caused  their  province 
to  be  called  Isauria. 

72.  In  the  Westernmost  part  of  Pamphylia,  properly  so  called, 
was  Climax  Delik  Dagky  a  spur  of  Taurus  on  the  borders  of  Lycia, 
so  steep  and  so  close  to  the  sea  that  the  army  of  Alexander,  when 
entering  Pamphylia  bv  tliis  road,  marched  for  nearly  a  whole  day 
up  to  their  middles  m  water.  To  the  fl.  of  it  were  Olbia  and 
Attalia  Adalia,  or  Satalia ;  the  latter,  which  was  a  much  fre- 
quented port,  derived  its  name  from  being  built  by  Attains  the  2d., 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Catarrhactes 
Duden :  this  city  has  given  name  to  the  Oulfof  Adalia^  the 
ancient  Mare  Pamphylmm,  which  extended  from  Sacrum  Pro- 
montoriura  in  Lycia,  to  Anemurium,  the  Southern  extremity  of 
Cilicia,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Farther  Eastward  was  the 
navigable  river  Cestrus  Ahsou^  on  the  banks  of  which,  at  a  little 
distance  from  its  mouth,  stood  Perga,  fitmous  for  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  hence  sumamed  Pergsea"'.  The  courses  and 
relative  importance  of  these  rivers  have  probably  changed  since  the 
historical  period.    Attalia  and  Perga  were  both  visited  by  St,  Paul 


*»  Ovid,  Fbit,  I.  593.  <«•  CdUim,  Bymn,  in  Dkm.  187. 
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dming  his  laboiin  in  Asia  Minor  *^^  Beyond  this  was  Euiymedon 
Kemprisoiif  near  which  the  Pcraians  wore  defeated  both  by  sea  and 
land  in  one  day  by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  b.  c.  470'*^ ;  to- 
wards its  mouth  lay  the  Ai'give  colony  Aspendus,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus.  .Side  JEski  Adaliayto  the 
Eastward  of  the  preceding,  was  especially  sacred  to  Minerva,  and 
was  founded  by  an  .£olian  colony  m>m  Cuma }  in  the  latter  ages 
it  was  made  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima,  and  Perga,  of 
Pamphylia  Secunda. 

78.  Advancing  inland  to  Pisidia,  we  come  to  Termessus  Schenet^ 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Milyas;  it  was  a  strong  and  well  forti- 
fied city,  situated  on  the  summit  of  Taurus,  and  was  reckoned  the 
capital  of  the  small  district  Cabalia.  To  the  Eastward  of  this,  near 
the  source  of  the  Cestrus,  was  Selga,  the  greatest  city  of  Pisidia; 
it  was  founded  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
intrepidity  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  their  sobriety  and 
honesty :  it  is  sometimes  reckoned  to  Pamphylia.  Above  these,  in 
the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  were  Sa^dassus  Aglasoth  and 
Cremna  Kthrinaz :  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  to  have  been 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Pisidse ;  Cremna  was  a  very  strong  place 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  was  coloniased  by  the  Romans  after 
it  fell  into  their  hands.  Baris,  fitrther  North,  is  now  Isbarta  ;  and, 
above  it,  dose  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  (to  which  it  formerly 
belonged)  was  the  important  city  Antiocnia  Pisidioe,  founded  by 
the  Magnetes,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  the  metropolis  of  their  province  Pisidia, 
and  called  it  Cflesarea.— >The  district  of  Isauria  received  this  name 
from  its  !  chief  town  Isaura  £ei  Shekry  by  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  28  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  1,160  feet  aboye 
the  sea;  it  was  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas, 
but  the  inhabitants  set  it  on  fire,  and  rushed  into  the  flames  to  pre- 
vent their  fidling  into  their  enemies'  hands.  They  inbuilt  it  aner<* 
wards,  but  their  robbeiy  and  piracy  drew  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  during  the  age  or  Mithridatee, 
sent  Publius  Servilius  against  them;  he  conquered  them  and 
reduced  their  city  to  ashes,  for  which  service  he  was  sumamed 
Isauricus*'^^,  and  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, however,  Amyntas,  Jung  of  Galatia,  built  them  a  new  city, 
hence  called  Isaura  Nova  Stdi  Sliehr,  where  he  himself  took  up 
his  residence ;  it  was  here  that  the  pirate  Trebellianus  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  Y)f  Rome,  a.  d.  264,  but  was  shortly  a:fter  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 

74.  CiLiciA  was  the  South  Easternmost  province  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lange  ot  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by 
Mount  Amanus,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  to  the 
£.  it  bordered  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  upon  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia, 
and  to  the  W.  upon  Pamphylia.     It  contained  12,300  square  mues, 

»*  Act»,  xW.  25. 

><^  PM,  Com.  Ntp,  Cimon.  Mela,  1. 14.  JHodwr,  8ie,  XI.  60,  ei  $eq.^ 
Liv,  XXX.  41 ;  XXXVII.  23. 
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and  ooiresponcb  in  a  general  way  widi  the  moduli    TurkM 
proyince  Itshili, 

75.  The  Western  part  of  Cilicia  as  fiir  as  ZejAjrium  Promon- 
torium  -was  called  Cilicia  Trachea,  from  the  m^^  and  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country,  which  was  intersected  in  all  parts  by 
branches  of  the  Taurus :  Cilicia  Campestris,  or  Propria,  was  tlie 
Eastern  portion  of  the  proyince,  and  was  much  more  leyel  and 
fertile.  The  name  of  CiUcia  was  said  to  haye  been  deriyed  from 
Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  sent  by  his  &ther  in  quest  of 
Europa,  but,  being  unable  to  find  her,  setded  in  this  country.  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  Syrians,  or  Phcenicians,  but  these  were 
subsequently  joined  by  Greek  colonists,  whose  power  increased  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  they  droye  such  of  the  original  inhabitants 
as  woiild  not  obey  their  laws,  back  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
settled  and  were  known  eyer  afterwards  as  the  Eleuthero-Cilices^*'. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  Trachea  were  bold  and  successfiil  pirates, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Isauri,  committed  such  formidable 
depredations  on  their  neighbours,  that  the  Romans  were  compelled 
at  last  to  send  out  an  immense  force  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey.  He  soon  reduced  the  Cilidans  to  submission,  and 
haying  put  an  end  to  their  piracies,  dechred  the  Eastern  CiUcia  a  pro- 
yince ofthe  Roman  empire,  and  subsequently  made  Cicero  proconsul 
of  it*** :  the  Western  part  of  the  proyince  was  left  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  its  own  princes,  subiect  to  the  approyal  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  Isauri  retreated  to  tneir  monntain-nolds,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  be  peaceable  for  a  season :  in  the  course  of  time,  howeyer, 
they  returned  to  tlieir  old  habits,  notwithstanding  the  chastisement 
they  had  I'eceiyed  fi-om  Seryilius  and  Pompey ;  and  after  haying 
attacked  the  surrounding  districts,  broke  into  Cilicia  Trachea  during 
the  latter  ages,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  old  comrades,  and 
communicated  to  this  part  of  Cilicia  the  epithet  of  Isauria.  Cilicia 
Propria  was  diyided  under  Theodosius  the  2d  into  Prima  and  Se- 
cunoa. — The  Cilicians  were  bold  and  enterprising"',  and  contriyed, 
by  means  of  their  robberies,  to  amass  immense  wealth ;  their  coimtry 
was  in  a  general  way  fertile,  and  &mous  for  its  safiron,  as  well  as 
for  its  manufacture  of  hair-cloth. 

76.  In  the  W.  part  of  Cilicia  Trachea  was  the  sea-port  town 
Coracesium  Alaya,  the  great  hold  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
wero  here  totally  defeated  by  Pompey,  b.  c.  67;  it  is  sometimes 
reckoned  to  Pamphylia.  Farther  Eastward,  also  on  the  coast,  was 
6elinus  Silinty,  giymg  name  to  the  district  Selentis ;  it  was  hero 
that  Trajan  ciied,  a.  n.  117,  after  which  the  city  was  for  a  time 
called  Tnyanopolis.  Lower  down  the  coast  stood  the  town  Ane- 
murium,  on  a  promontoiy  of  the  same  name,  already  described  as 
the  most  Southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ;  beyond  it  was  Celenderis 
now  Chelindrehy  said  to  haye  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Samians. 
In  the  Eastern  part  of  Cilicia  Trachea  was  the  httle  nayigable  riyer 


^<  Herod.  VII.  91.    Diodor.  Sic.  III.  55. 
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Caljcadnus  Qhiuh  or  JSrineneksou,  the  upper  course  of  which  in, 
however,  of  gi'eat  rapidity,  and  winds  among  precipitous  rocks, 
towards  the  mouth,  on  its  right  bank,  stood  the  important 
city  Seleucia  Trachea  Selefkehj  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  ot 
Alexander's  generals :  when  the  Isaun  gained  possession  of  this 
district,  tliey  made  it  their  metropolis,  and  called  it  Isauria. 

77.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  was  Zephyriura 
Cape  Lismn  el  Kahpehy  between  which  and  the  opposite  pra* 
montory  Ammodes  Karadaah  in  Cilicia  Propria,  was  the  Mare 
Cilicium.  Towards  the  source  of  the  Calycacuius  was  Homonada 
Ermenekj  the  haunt  of  a  set  of  robbers,  who  lived  in  caves,  and 
pillaged  the  surrounding  country;  below  it  stood  Olba,  celebrated 
tor  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  by  Ajax,  son  of  Teucer,  the  priest 
of  which  was  the  lord  of  the  whole  district — The  most  Western 
town  of  Cilicia  Propria  was  Corycus  KorghoSf  much  celebrated  for 
its  saffion'**:  a  little  above  it  were  several  large  caverns,  one  of 
which  was  called  the  Corycium  Antrum ''^;  and  another,  much 
fiirtlier  inland,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  resort  of  the  monstrous 
Titan,  Typhon'".  Farther  E.  lay  the  city  Eleusa,  or  Sebaste, 
AycuJiy  situated  on  a  cognominal  island ;  and  beyond  it  was  Lamus 
LamaSf  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  district  Lamotis  or 
Lamuzo, 

78.  Amongst  the  principal  towns  of  Cilicia  Propria  we  may 
mention  Soloe,  or  Soli,  Mezeiluy  founded  by  some  Argives  and 
Rhodians,  and  reported  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Solon :  it  is 
said  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled  here,  completely  lost  the  purity 
of  their  native  langimge,  owing  to  which,  the  term  Solcecismus  was 
afterwards  applied  to  an  incorrect  or  inelegant  expression.  This 
circumstance  is,  however,  applied  by  some  to  Soli  in  Cyprus.  It 
was  here  that  Pompey  established  such  of  the  pirates  as  nad  been 
admitted  to  a  capitulation,  afler  which  the  city  was  called  Pom- 
peiopolis:  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic  philo- 
sopher; of  Philemon,  the  comic  poet ;  and  of  the  astronomer  Aratus. 
Farther  Eastwai*d  was  Anchiale  Karadouvar,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Sardanapalus  in  one  day  with  Tai*su8:  hei-e  was  his 
cenotaph,  with  an  inscription  adapted  to  the  dissipation,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Beyond  tliis  the  little  i-iver 
Cydnus'"^  Tei^soos  runs  into  the  sea;  the  lake  which  Strabo  men- 
tions at  its  mouth  is  no  longer  seen ;  its  upper  valley  is  noted  for 
the  Alpine  wildness  of  its  scenery ;  its  watei-s  were  remarkably 
clear  and  cold,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander,  who  ini- 
pi"udently  bathed  in  them  when  in  a  state  of  perepi ration '®'*.  But 
the  Cydnus  is  better  known  from  Cleopatra  s  visit  to  Antony  at 
TarsiLs,  when  summoned  tliither  by  him  to  answer  for  the  support 
which. she  had  given  to  the  cause  of  Brutus;  she  ascended  the  nver 
in  her  elegant  barge,  which  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 

*•«  Lucas^.  IX.  809.    Hor,  Sat.  II.  W.  67.  "*  Lucan.  III.  227. 
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eastern  splendour;  a  straU^em  of  her  ofiended  aiid  ambitious 
beauty,  wiiich  Bucceeded  too  well  with  tlie  courteous  Antony  '**• 
The  city  of  Taraus  *"^  Tersooft,  tlie  metropolis  of  tlie  province,  was 
not  many  miles  up  the  river ;  it  was  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was 
said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus ;  others 
ascribed  its  oiigin  to  an  Argive  colony,  who  migratea  hither  under 
Triptolemus;  and  otliers,  aeain,  to  Bellerophon  and  his  hoive 
Pegasus,  which  last  losing  his  hoof  here,  caused  the  city  to  be 
cal^  Tarsus.  Tarsus  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Tarshish  of  the  Bible"®:  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Tarshish,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet,  the  recoUecdon 
of  whom  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  die  especial  worship  here 
paid  to  an  idol  called  Jupiter  Tersius ;  we  read  also  of  "  Ships  oi 
Tarshish."  "'  Tartessus  in  Smdn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ba^ds, 
is  thought,  with  great  probability,  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
Asiadc  city.  Tarsus  was  made  a  free  colony  by  the  UreekB,  an 
honour  which  was  granted  to  it  by  die  Romans  also ;  and  hence 
St  Paul,  who  was  a  nadve  of  the  city,  styles  himself  a  free-bom 
Roman"':  it  was  a  rich  and  populous  place,  and  so  noted  for  its 
excellent  Academy,  that  it  became  the  rival  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  in  literature  and  the  study  of  the  polite  arts.  It  produced  a 
number  of  great  men ;  amongst  odiers,  Andpater,  Archidamus, 
and  the  Athenodori.  Dming  the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  cause 
of  Caesar  so  warmly,  as  to  adopt  the  name  of  Juliopolis,  on 
which  account  it  was  roughly  handled  by  Cassius;  but  this  injury 
was  made  up  for  by  the  munificence  of  die  Triumviri.  Julian 
the  Apostate  is  stated  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Tarsus. 

70.  Adana  Adana  was  to  the  Eastward  of  Tarsus,  and  was 
always  at  enmity  with  it;  it  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sams 
Seyhoon,  which  has  a  course  pf  neai*  100  miles  thraugh  the  valley 
between  Taurus  and  And-Taurus,  and  was  built  by  Pompey,  who 
settled  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates  hei*e.  The  Pyramus  jyhoon  is 
a  river  of  some  magnitude  to  die  East  of  the  Sanis,  and  towards  the 
boixlers  of  Syria;  it  runs  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Taurus,  and  flows 
with  a  South  Westerly  course  past  Anazarbus  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  at  Mallos.  Anazarbus  Anzarha  derived  its  name  from 
the  isolated  hill  on  which  it  stood ;  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Augustus  during  his  journey  to  the  East,  after  which  it  was 
called  Caesarea :  it  was  die  birth-place  of  Dioscorides,  and  of  the 
poet  Oppian,  and  in  the  later  ages  was  constituted  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia  Secunda.  Lower  down  the  river  was  Mopsuestia  MessiSf 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  being  die  residence  of  Mopsus, 
the  diviner,  who  I'etiied  hither  from  the  neighbouring  Mallos, 
which  had  been  founded  by  him  and  Amphilochus,  shortly  after 


^  For  a  description  of  her  ascending  the  C^dnuB,  see  Shakesp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
Act  II.  Bc.  2. 

'^»  Ezek,  xzvii.  12.  25.    Jonah,  i.  3. 

>7'  1  Kinga,  z.  22.     I  Kings,  xxii.  48.    2  Chrtm,  zz.  36-7. 

'"  Acts,  xxii.  3.  25-8  ;  xxUi.  27,  €t  teq. 
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the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Pyittmus  is  joined  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  by  the  little  river  Carmalus,  on  ^vhich  stood  Cocusus  Cocson^ 
whither  the  gi-eat  St.  John  Chr^'sostom,  hishop  of  Constantinople! 
was  banished  for  opposing  the  raising  of  a  statue  to  the  empi'ess 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  Aixiadius.  A  little  £.  of  this  was  Germanicia 
Marash^  or  J3anici(iy  a  town  of  some  consequence;  the  district 
hereabouts  was  called  Lycanitis,  and  has  communicated  the  modem 
name  ofJjokJtam  to  Mount  Amanus.  Returning  to  tlie  coast  £.  of 
the  Pyramus,  we  find  JEgsB  Aycis^  a  convenient  port-town,  where 
Euxenes,  the  Pythagorean^  had  his  schools;  Castabala  is  now 
Karaholat. 

80.  Issus  Oselei'f  the  Easternmost  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
and  on  the  frontiei's  of  Spia.  It  was  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
place,  and  has  Ijeen  rendered  famous  hy  the  second  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians  under  Darius,  fought  here 
B.  c.  333,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter : 
in  consequence  of  this  victory,  Alexander  built  the  neighbouring 
town  of  rf  ioopolis.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  another  battle,  in  which 
the  emperor  Severus  defeated  his  rival  Niger,  a.d,  194*^*.  The 
little  river  Pinarus  ^^%  wliich  runs  through  the  plain,  is  now  called 
DelL  Issus  gave  name  to  Issicus  Sinus  Hoy  of  Itkenderoon^ 
which  extends  between  Ammodes  Promontorium  in  Cilicia,  and 
Bhossicus  Seopulus  in  Syria. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


SYRIA   ET   CYPRUS. 

1.  Syria*  Syria^  or  Sham  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  N.  bv  Mounts 
Amanus,  and  Taurus;  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Desert 
of  Palmyra;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Amon,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
ToiTent  of  Egypt*.     To  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Asia  Minor,  to 

"3  Pint.  Mtx.  Arrian,  11.8.  IHodor.  Sic.  XVII.  32.  Xenoph.  Jnab.  1. 4. 
ae.  V.  epitt.  20.  ad  Attic, ;  II.  fp^st,  10.  Mela,  I.  13.  Strab,  XIV.  462. 
Plin.  V.  27. 

»'*  Dion.  Perieg.  868. 

1  Syria  was  mach  commended  for  a  particular  kind  of  pear.— Ftrj^.  Oeorff,  II. 
88.    Juv.  Sat.  XI.  73. 

It  was,  likewise,  famed  for  its  perfumes  and  spices  ;  but  these  were  brought 
hither  from  Arabia  and  India»and  were  not  indigenous  productions. — Hor.Carm, 
II.  Yit.  8. 

The  Syrians,  from  religious  motives,  abstained  from  eating  fish.—  Cvid,  Fait.    , 
II.  473.     And  from  Doves.  -^TibulL  I.  vii.l7. 

3  MiltOHt  Par,  Lost,  Book  I.  420. 
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the  E.  on  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  S.  on  Arabia  and  Egypt:  it 
contained  6698OO  square  miles,  and  was  divided  into  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Syria  Superior,  or  Syria  properly  so  called, 
PhcBnice,  and  Palaestina  or  Judaea.  Syria  was  also  called  Assyria, 
and  the  two  names,  though  sufficiently  defined  in  more  modem 
geography,  are  often  used  mdiscriminately  in  ancient  history*. 

2.  The  name  of  Syria,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  corruption  of  Assyria,  and  by  othei'S  to  have  been  derived  from 
Sera,  or  Tyre,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  conntr}'- 
until  this  city  had  risen  to  the  pre-eminence  it  enjoyed,  which  was 
long  after  the  time  of  Homer,  wlio  mentions  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  old  Greeks  called  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Arminia, 
and  Mesopotamia,  Arimaei,  or  Arirai  ^ ;  a  name  which  they  doubt- 
lessly derived  fix)m  Aram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  to  whose  lot 
these  countries  first  fell ;  diey  seem,  also,  to  have  extended  the  ap- 
pellation to  the  Leuco-Syri  of  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  tenn,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  governed  by 
one  King  prior  to  its  invasion  by  the  Assyrians ;  for,  besides  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Jews,  who  were  a  people  distinct  from  all 
others,  there  were  also  tlie  kingdoms  of  Damascus,  of  Hamath, 
and  probably  other  dynasties  in  me  Northern  part  of  the  country. 
From  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  the  whole  of  Syria 
fell  under  the  Persian  yoke,  to  which  it  remained  subject  until 
wrested  from  it  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death,  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  one  of  iiis  generals,  received  tliis  province  as  a  part  of  his 
lot,  in  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  dominions:  he  made  it  b.c.  312, 
the  foundation  of  his  Empire.  The  Seleucidae,  or  successors  of  this 
prince,  governed  the  country  for  more  than  200  years,  during  which 
they  contested  parts  of  it  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Parthians,  and 
the  Jews ;  the  last  of  their  race  was  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  who  was 
dethroned  by  Pompey,  b.  c.  05,  and  from  that  time  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  new  conqueroi's  allowed  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  the  country  to  remain,  and  kept  possession  of  it  imtil  it 
was  reduced  by  tlie  Saracensy  a.  n.  040. 

3.  The  Western  half  of  Syria  is  intersected  with  several  ranges 
of  bills,  ninning  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  tlie  coast,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  cham  between  Taunis  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  whicli  again  may  be  considered 
as  connected  by  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Amanus*  Lohhani^  or 
Alma  Daghj  is  a  spur  of  tlie  Taunis,  which  quits  the  main  rvAffe 
on  the  boraers  of  Cfilicia,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  little  above  the  mouth  of  tlie  Orontes.  It  forms  two 
great  passes  leading  into  Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  between  it  and 
we  sea,  was  called  Syriae  Pylse  Sagaal  Doutan^  the  other  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  was  known  as  the  Amanidce  PylsB, 


'  Hmd.  VII.  63. 

*  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  people  alluded  to  by  Homer. — H.  B.  783. 
Bat  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed  where  to  place  Ihe  Ariui  here  mentioned. 
See  p.  240,  Note  180,  mpra, 
'Lucan.  III.  244. 
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and  has  left  its  name  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bylan :  they  are 
rendered  very  interesting  from  the  manoeuvres  of  Alexander  and 
Darius^  previous  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Issus.  On  the  opposite  or 
Southern  side  of  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  rises  Mount 
Casius**  Ocralf  which  was  said  to  be  so  lofly,  that  from  it,  at  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  the  sun  might  be  seen  rising,  when  the 
surrounding  country  was  enveloped  in  darkness;  this  spectacle 
caused  the  mountain  to  be  frequently  visited,  even  by  some  of  the 
emperors,  who  presented  rich  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Casius,  which  stood  on  its  summit.  The  continuation  of  Mount 
Casius  to  the  Southward  was  called  Bargylus  Anzeyry^  and  connects 
itself  towards  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  with  the  ranges  of  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanns,  which  still  maintain  their  names.  These  two 
mountains,  so  &mons  for  the  large  and  beautiful  cedars  which  they 
produced,  and  a  few  of  which  stilfremain,  are  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under  the  common  name  of  Lebanon^ ;  they  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Limtnus  terminates  on  the 
sea-coast,  a  httle  to  the  S.  of  Sidon,  whilst  the  Anti-Libanus  diver^ 
from  it,  between  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  and  Leontes,  and  skirts 
the  latter  river  for  some  distance,  forming  with  Libanus,  a  large 
and  beautiful  valley  called  Aulon,  or  El  Sehaa.  At  the  source  ot 
the  Jordan,  Anti-Libanus  again  divides  into  two  ridges,  one  ot 
which  pesses  to  the  Southward,  through  the  countries  East  of  the 
Jordan,  till  it  enters  Arabia ;  the  other  directs  its  course  West  of  the 
Jordan,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Gralilee  and  Judaea.  Motmt 
Carmel,  or  (Jarmekis,  Carmel,  is  a  spur  of  the  Anti-Libanus  on 
the  borders  of  Judaea  and  Phoenice,  wnich  terminates  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  Carmelum  Promontorium  Cave  Carmel;  it  is 
celebi'ated  for  the  miracle  wrought  there  by  Elijah';  also  as  a 
&vourite  residence  of  Pythagoras  the  philosopher,  and  was  conse- 
crated, according  to  the  heathen  wnters,  to  the  god  Carmelus, 
whose  priest  is  said  to  have  foretold  Vespasian  that  he  would  one 
day  rise  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  powerful  state*. 

4.  The  three  great  rivers  of  Syria  are,  the  Orontes  in  the  North, 
the  Leontes  in  the  centre,  and  the  Jordanes,  or  Jordan  in  the 
South.  Of  these,  the  Orontes'^  is  much  the  longest;  it  rises  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  flows 
through  lake  Eumesa,  Kadesh  or  HamSy  about  thirteen  miles  long 
by  two  broad,  and  after  a  Northerly,  and  then  Westerly  course  of 
240  miles,  it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  a  rapid  and  troubled  river,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
formeriy  called  Typhon,  from  the  giant  of  that  name,  who  being 
struck  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  sought  refuge  under  the 
earth,  and  thereby  caused  the  bursting  forth  of  the  river:  it  was 
also  called  Axius  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  great  river  of  their 
own  country,  a  name  which  it  still  preserves  in  that  otAaszy. 


'  Diim.  Perieff.  901. 

7  Pgal.  ciT.  16.    1  Kings,  t.  6.    Tdcit  Bist  V.  6. 

'  1  Kingtj  zviii.  19,  et  nq. 

'  Jamhlich.  vit.  Pythag,  c.  3.     TaeU,  Hist  U.  78. 

>•  Jw.  Sat  III.  62. 
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The  Leontes  rises  in  Libanus,  not  far  from  the  preceding^,  and  fiows 
Soutli  Westward  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
it  is  now  called  Liettani.  The  Jordanes,  or  Jordan,  Ordenj  or 
SJierya  el  Keber,  rises  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  in  a 
little  lake,  Tel  el  Kady,  which,  owing  to  its  round  figure,  was 
called  Phiala,  from  the  Greek  word  ftSkii  phiaUij  and  lies  on  that 
part  of  Anti-Libanus  which  is  named  Mount  Hermon :  after  pass- 
mff  the  town  of  Paneas,  it  enters  Lake  Samachonites  Hoolya  or  El 
Ifulehf  which  in  summer  is  little  more  than  a  marsh,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  tlie  Biole 
as  the  place  where  several  Canaanitish  kings  were  routed  in  a  liattle 
by  Josnua".  A  few  miles  lower  down,  it  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  or  Cinereth,  Lake  of  Tabariay  which  was  also  called 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  of  Gralilee'%  and  sometimes  in  the  Bible, 
simply  The  Sea ;  its  waters  were  very  sweet,  but  exceedingly  cold, 
and  abounded  in  a  great  variety  of  fish.  It  is  fourteen  miles  long 
by  eight  broad,  and  remarkable  as  having  its  siuiace  755  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Jorrlan,  after  leaving  this  lake,  flows  for 
a  considerable  distance,  through  a  spacious  valley  called  Anion,  or 
Magnus  Campus,  El  Okor,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Lacus  AsphaUites, 
which  was  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mare  Mortuum  ana  Salsnm 
Bohr  el  Loutj  Al-Motana,  or  Dead  Sea,  The  length  of  the 
Joi*dan,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea,  is  120  miles*'.  It  is  ex- 
ti*einely  rapid,  broken  into  more  than  twenty  cataracts,  and  flows 
through  a  vallev  about  five  miles  in  width,  bounded  by  sandstone 
ridges;  its  banks  are  covered  widi  a  luxuriant  vegetable;  at  its 
month  is  an  extensive  marsh. 

5.  This  lake,  which  is  47  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  is  larger 
than  any  otlier  lake  either  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  called 
Asphaltites,  from  the  great  quantity  of  Asphaltus  (bUumen)  ^*  found 
on  Its  banks,  and  Salsum,  from  the  extreme  saltness  and  bitterness 
of  its  waters :  its  name  Mortuum  appears  to  have  been  derived 
either  from  its  immobility,  or  from  tiie  tradition,  that  it  could  not 
nourish  any  living  thing,  by  reason  of  the  noisome  stench  arising 
from  it,  md  which  was  said  to  be  so  strong,  as  to  kill  all  birds  that 
attempted  to  flv  over  it**.  The  level  of  the  surfeoe  of  its  waters  is 
1,312  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  its  depth  is  about 
2,000  feet,  it  is  surrounded  by  limestone  mountains,  and  pi'esents 
a  fissure  of  unequalled  depUi.  Tlie  fertile  Vale  of  Siddim,  re- 
markable in  Holy  Writ'**,  for  the  battie  of  tlie  four  kings  with  five, 
is  said  by  die  Sacred  Historian,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Salt 
Sea ;  and,  fix>m  its  being  stated  in  tlie  same  place,  tiiat  the  Vale 
was  well  watered,  previous  to  die  Divine  Vengeance  overtaking 
the  wicked  cities  which  stood  in  it,  it  has  been  surmised,  that  the 
Jordan  flowed  fai'ther  Southwai*d,  and  emptied  itself  into  that  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  called  die  ^lanitic  Gulf:  tiiis  supposition 


"  Jot?tua,  xl.  8p.  7.  '^  Millon,  Lycidat,  109. 

'^  Tacit,  Hut.  V.  6.    Mlton,  Par.  Reg.  Book  1.  24. 
'•  Id.  Par.  Lo9t,  Book  X.  560.  »*  Tacit,  Hitt.  V.  6. 

'•  Gene*.  «v.  1-3;  xiii.  10;  xk.  25, 
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^eems  snppoiled,  not  only  by  the  remarkable  and  narrow  yalley 
lyinpf  between  the  two  seas,  and  by  its  beaiin^  tlie  same  name  of 
Ji!l  Ohor  as  the  up|)er  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  by  its  being  marked 
with  the  same  volcanic  appearances,  which  cover  the  coasts  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  line  of  water  parting  at  £1 
Saleh  being  only  495  feet  The  vale  of  Siddim  contained  five 
principal  cities,  viz.  Sodom,  Gomorrhah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and 
Bela,  of  which  Sodom  seems  to  have  been  the  gi^eatest  and  most 
considerable.  Of  tliese  five  cities,  the  four  first  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  poured  down  upon  them  ibr  their  great 
and  abominable  wickedness*^ :  Bela,  the  finh  city,  was  spai*ed  at  the 
entreaty  of  Lot,  who  fled  hither  from  Sodom. 

6.  Syria  properly  so  called,  was  divided  into  Syria  Superior 
and  Coele-Syria,  the  latter  of  which  designated  a  small  tract  of 
country  about  Lebanon  and  the  Trachonitis^  on  the  borders  of 
Phcenice,  Judtea,  and  Arabia. 

7.  This  division  remained  till  the  time  of  Diocletian,  who  in-> 
creased  the  limits  of  Coele-Syria,  and  constituted  it  a  part  of  Phoe-* 
nicia,  imder  the  name  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  Some  years  after- 
wards,  Constantine  the  Great  formed  a  new  province  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  the  countiy,  which  he  called  Euphratensis,  from  its 
lying  along  the  Euphrates:  and  the  younger  Theodosius  subse- 
quently subdivided  the  remainder  of  Syria  into  Prima  and  Sccunda, 
Antiochia  being  tlie  capital  of  the  former^  and  Apamia  of  the 
latter. 

8.  Tlie  firat  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  below  Issus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  Baiae  Baywsy  a  little  S.  of  which  were,  the  mountain- 
torrent  Kersos  Merhegy  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  ad  Issimi,  built 
in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  now  called  Iskenderoon. 
Lower  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  stood  Seleucia  ad 
Mare  Souvaditty  sumamed  also  Pieria,  from  its  situation  at  the 
foot  of  Pieria  Mons;  this  mountain  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Amanns,  and  gave  name  to  the  adjacent  district  of  Pieria.  Seleu- 
cia was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  strong  place ;  it  is  said  that  its  building  was  preceded 
by  the  omen  of  thunder,  which  was  there  consecrated  as  a  god : 
Pompey  gave  it  its  freedom,  an  advantage  which  it  aflcnvards 
enjoyetf  under  the  later  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  the  sun*ounding 
district  was  called  Seleucis.  Farther  South waixl  was  Laodicca'" 
Ladakeyah,  sumamed  Ad  Mare,  one  of  tlie  four  principal  cities  of 
the  coimtry;  it  was,  likewise,  biult  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who 
called  it  after  his  mother.  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
was  here  besieged  by  his  rival  Cassius,  and  finding  no  hopes  of 
safety  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  "* :  the  district  about  Laodicea 
was  named  Casiotis,  from  Mount  Casiiui.  About  20  miles  up  the 
Orontes  stood  Antiochia",  or  Antioch,  now  called  Antahia;  it 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  named  it  after  his  fether. 


"  Gene9.  six.  24,  5.     Deuf,  xxix.  23.     Hosca,  xl  8.     Tacit.  Hist  V.  7. 

'•  Dion.  Perieff.  915. 
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It  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Sy lia,  but  of  all  Ama,  and  was  once 
the  thiixl  city  in  the  world  for  beauty,  size,  and  population :  it  was 
tlie  royal  seat  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  ailer  the  Koman  conquest 
it  became  the  ordinai*y  I'esidence  of  Uie  prefect,  or  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces.  It  was  here  tliat  the  disciples  of  Christ  first 
received  the  name  of  Christians'",  a.d,  39,  having  been  before 
commonly  called  Nazarenes  and  Galilseans :  it  was  uic  birth-place 
of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  was  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Theopolis.  It  was  sumamed  ad  Orontem,  from  tlie  river  on 
which  it  stood;  and  ad  Daphnen,  from  tlie  neighbouring  grove 
Daphne*'^'  Doiteir.  This  grove,  which  was  pf  liay-trees  intermixed 
witn  cypress,  was  said  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the 
scene  of  Daphne's  metamorphosis,  when  puiiBued  by  Apollo;  it- 
was  a  delightful  place,  and  was  surrounded  widi  beautiful  build- 
ings, in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Pompey,  who  visited  the  grove,  was  so  struck  witli  its 
beauty,  that  he  gave  a  piece  of  land  for  its  enlargement,  and  many 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  are  said  to  have  indulged  in  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  here  for  a  time  to  have  foi^tten  tlie  cares  of  govern- 
ment :  it  became,  however,  at  last  devoted  to  voluptuousness  and 
the  most  infamous  dissipation,  hence  the  proverb  "  Daphnici 
mores."     Antioch  gave  name  to  the  district  or  Antiochia. 

0.  Higher  up  die  Orontes,  stood  Seleucia  ad  Belum  Shogr; 
and  above  it,  on  the  leil  bank  of  the  river,  was  Apamia  Kalaat  el 
Medyh,  The  latter  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  who  called  it  Pella, 
afler  the  famous  city  of  that  name  in  Macedonia ;  but  Seleuciis 
aflerwards  improved  it,  and  named  it  Apamia,  in  honour  of  his 
consort ;  it  was  a  place  of  such  plenty,  tiiat  Seleucus  made  it  the 
gi'eat  dep6t  of  liis  army,  and  kept  in  it  500  elephants.  Apamia 
was  in  tlie  district  Apamene,  between  which  and  the  sea-coast 
dwelled  the  Nuzarini,  who  appear  to  be  tlie  same  with  the  modem 
Anzeyrians;  to  the  S.  of  them  were  tlie  ArsacidsB,  or  AisassinSf 
who  from  tlie  crafty  and  determined  manner  in  which  they  put  to 
death  such  of  die  Crusaders  as  came  within  tlieir  i*eacli,  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  name  of  such  muixlerers.  A  few  miles  higher 
up,  tlie  Orontes  is  joined  by  the  litde  bix>ok  Marsyas,  between 
which  and  the  SQUi'ce  oC  the  great  river,  was  the  fci-tile  and  exten- 
sive  Mareyas  Campus.  To  the  S.  of  Apamia,  likewise  on  the 
Orontes,  stood  Epiphania,  die  Hamatli  of  die  Scriptures '*'',  which 
is  still  called  JIaniah ;  and  some  distance  above  it  was  Emesa 
HomSj  famous  for  a  splendid  temple  of  Uic  Sun*',  whose  priest 
Heliogabalus,  thougli  only  14  years  of  age,  w^as  invested  wiUi  tlie 
imperial  pui'ple  by  the  Roman  soldieiy,  a.d.  218,  and  after  an 
infamous  reign  of  nearly  four  years,  was  put  to  deaUi.  Emesa 
was  famed  for  the  fatal  defeat  which  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pidiuyra, 
suffered  near  it  from  the  emperor  Aurolian,  shordy  befoi'e  she 
was  taken  prisoner   by  him;   it   was    made    the    metropolis  of 
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Phcenicia  Libanesia,  and  is  hence  not  unfrequently,  though  impro- 
perly, reckoned  a  Phoenician  city.  To  the  W.  of  Emesa,  at  the 
foot  of  Libanus,  lay  the  district  Laodiccne,  the  chief  town  of  which 
was  Laodicea  Jauscliiah^  Bumamed  ad  Libaniun^  and  Scabiosa. 
Near  the  springs  of  the  Orontes  was  Paradisus,  or  Tnparadisus, 
where  the  Macedonian  army,  after  Alexander's  death,  divided,  for 
the  second  time,  the  Satrapies  of  the  whole  monarchy:  farther 
Southward  were  Carre  Caraliy  and  Jabruda  Jabrooa. — To  the 
N.  £•  of  Antioch,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  were  the  fortress 
of  Pagrse  Sagras ;  Sochus  Derbetak^  where  Darius  lay  encamped 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus ;  and  Cyrrhus  CoruSf  the  capital  of 
the  district  Cyrriiestica :  the  last  was  so  called  by  the  Macedo- 
nians atler  a  people  in  their  own  country,  although  it  is  fabled  by 
some  to  have  been  named  afler  Cyrus,  who  founded  it,  and  settled 
certain  Jews  there  after  their  return  from  captivity. 

10.  To  the  £.  of  Antioch,  about  midwav  between  it  and  the 
Euphrates,  lay  Chalybon,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Beroea  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  it  pre- 
serves the  trace  of  its  old  name  in  Halebj  or  Ale}}po  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Frmiksy  and  is  the  capital  of  a  Pachalic  of  the  same  name : 
it  stood  in  the  district  Chalybonitis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chalos  Catch  or  Koeiky  the  fish  of  which  were  considered  gods  by 
the  Syrians'*,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  injured.  This 
river  was  crossed  by  Cynis  the  Younger,  when  advancing  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes;  it  terminates  a  little  to  tlie  S.  ot  Aiepjw, 
in  a  small  sea,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  Chalcis^  the  capital  of 
the  district  Chalcidice,  and  now  called  Kitiesrin. 

1 1 .  Advancing  into  the  N.  of  Syria,  we  meet  with  tlie  district 
of  Commagene,  extending  between  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates, 
which  has  left  its  name  in  the  modem  Kamash ;  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  kings  till  Vespasian  united  it  to  the  Roman  empire, 
some  time  after  which,  it  was  merged  in  Constant! ne's  province  of 
Euphratensis.  Its  capital,  and  me  residence  of  its  kinss,  was 
Samosata  Samvtatf  a  strong  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Lucian'*.  A  few  miles 
above  it  there  is  a  cataract  in  the  river,  formed  by  its  breaking 
through  a  spur  of  Amanus ;  and  still  higher  up  were  the  fortresses 
Guba  Guha,  and  Barsalium  BerseL  To  the  Westward  of  Samo- 
sata, and  close  on  the  territory  of  Eleuthero-Ciliccs,  to  whom  it  is 
sometimes  assigned,  lay  Pindenissus,  which  was  taken  hy  Cicero, 
after  a  siege  of2d  days,  when  he  was  pi-oconsul  of  Cilicia*^*:  to 
the  S.  of  it  were,  Doliche  now  Doluc,  and  Deba  Aentah.  The 
Euphrates  was  joined  below  Samosata  by  the  little  river  Sinca 
Siruja,  on  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name :  farther  South- 
ward was  Zeugma*^,  where  as  the  name  impoits,  was  a  bridge 
over  the  river.  This  bridge  was  composed  of  boats  fastened  toge- 
ther by  iron  chains,  and  was  constructed  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who 
fortified  it  strongly  at  both  endsj  the  castle,  which  he  built  on 

**  See  obflenratioii  at  Note  1»  tupra.        ^  Lueian.  Quorn.  Comcrib,  Hitt  21. 
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the  Eastern  side  in  Mesopotamia,  i^ras  called  Selencia,  but  it  was 
afterwaixig  neglected  for  that  of  Apomia,  or  Biilha,  which  still 
retains  its  name  in  Bh\  Zeugma  was,  for  some  time,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  empire  in  this  direction. 

12.  To  the  8.  of  Zeugma,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  was  Bambyce,  or  Mabog  as  it  was  called  by  the  Syrians, 
and  now  known  as  Btimhouch  or  mambedj.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
Venus,  and  from  tliis  circumstance  the  town  was  called  Hierapolis 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  the  temple  oi  the 
goddess  was  so  rich,  that  Crassus,  during  his  expedition  against  the 
Farthians,  is  said  to  have  passed  several  days  here  in  weighing  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels.  Batnse  Adenah^  not  far  from  Hierapolis, 
was  celebrated  for  its  cypress-groves,  and  was  such  an  agreeable 
and  elegant  place,  as  to  vie  with  the  allurements  of  Daphne. 
Farther  Southward,  the  little  river  Daradax  I'Vi^  joins  die  Euphrates; 
and  below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  latter,  stood  Barbalissus  Beies: 
they  were  both  visited  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  about  to  invade 
Mesopotamia.  Lower  down  die  Euphrates  were  Sura,  an  important 
Roman  post,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Surieh ;  and  ^enobia 
Zelebij  a  colony  of  the  &moas  Queen  of  Palmyra,  To  tlie  West- 
ward of  these,  in  an  extensive  plain  named  Barbaricus  Campus,  and 
now  called  Siffin,  stood  Resafa  Resafa,  which  was  latterly  for  a 
time  called  Sei-giopolis  in  honour  of  a  saint  who  resided  there } 
this  Resafa  is  the  Rezeph  of  the  Scriptures''".  To  die  S.  of  Zenobia, 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  Syria,  was  Thapsacus  Der^  a  very  important 
city,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Tiphsah  of  die  Bible,  from 
which  to  Gaza'^'  on  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea,  the  whole  countrv  was  under  the  dominion  of  Solomon :  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  he  changed  its  name  to 
Amphipolis.  There  was  a  great  ford  of  the  Euphrates  here,  which 
is  celebrated  in  history  by  ttie  crossing  of  diree  great  armies :  firet, 
by  Cyrus,  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes  b.c.  401 ;  subse- 
quently, by  Darius,  when  defeated  at  Issus  b.c  383;  and  three 
years  aflerwards,  by  Alexander  in  pursuit  of  him,  previous  to 
the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela**.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
more  common  passage  over  die  river,  was  at  Zeugma,  already 
mentioned.  Below  this  lay  Auzara  Osara,  and  Oruix)s  Gorur^ 
which  last  was  settled  by  Pompey  as  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  this  direction. 

13.  Palmyra  was  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  Syria,  on  the 
bordera  of  Arabia,  and  midway  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates;  it  gave  name  to  the  distiict  Palmyrene,  and  to  the 
Paimyrena  Solitudo,  which  was  a  part  of  that  immense  desert, 
commencing  in  Syria,  and  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  Arabia. 
Palmyra  is  the  same  with  Tadmor  in  die  Wilderness,  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ,  as  having  been  founded  by  king  Solomon** :  both 
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names  are  derived  from  the  pqlm-frersy  with  which  the  city  was 
smronnded.  It  airived  at  but  little  importance  till  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  bv  the  Romans,  when  it  submitted  to  the  latter 
people  imder  Hajrian,  who  beautified  it  exceediriji^lv,  and  called  it 
Hadrianopolis.  It  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  power 
till  the  time  of  Valerian,  who  gave  its  king  Odenathus  a  share  in  the 
empire,  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  people. 
Upon  the  death  of  Odenathus,  tlie  ambition  and  warlike  spint  of  his 

?ueen,  Zenobia,  induced  her  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Egypt, 
^alsestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  till  at  last  she  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Anrelian,  who 
attacked  her  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  defeated  her  in  two  hardly 
fought  battles,  and  having  laid  siege  to  Palmyra,  summoned  her  to 
submission.  His  summons  was  answered  by  a  letter  of  defiance  from 
her  minister  and  secretarv,  Longinus,  the  well-known  autlior  of  the 
treatise  on  the  siiblime,  which  so  incensed  Aurelian,  that  afler  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  tlie  city,  he  ordered  Longinus  to  be  put  to 
death.  Zenobia  herself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  canned  away  captive 
to  Italy,  A.i>.  273  ;  Tibur  was  there  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence, 
and  her  children  were  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the 
emperor:  she  was  a  very  accomplished  and  high-minded  princess, 
anct  is  said  to  have  sjioken  many  languages,  and  to  have  been 
acquainted  vriih  eveiy  branch  of  useful  learning.  Aui-elian  left  a 
small  garrison  in  Palmyra,  but  the  inhabitants  rose  against,  and 
murdered  tliem,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont :  this  so 
enraged  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered  their  city  to  be  destroved, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  j>eople  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  "this 
command  was  so  completely  carried  into  execution,  that  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  restore  the  city  proved  ineffectual;  its  ruins, 
which  are  still  called  Tadmor^  and  are  amongst  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  Eastern  world,  amply  attest  its  fomier  splendour. 

14.  Advancing  into  C<ELE-SYniA,  we  find  Heliopolis  Baalber, 
near  the  source  of  the  Leontes,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as 
entering  the  sea  near  Tyro:  it  was  celebrated  for  its  woi-ship  of  the 
Sun,  and  for  its  splendid  temple,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  To  the  8.  of  it  lay  the  Tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  the 
chief  town  of  which  was  Abila  LysanisB  Nebi  Abely  so  called  fi'om 
its  ruler  Lysanias.  Upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  his  king- 
dom was  divided  mio  four  paits,  or  governments,  hence  called 
Tetrarchies  from  the  Greek  words  rirpa  mmtuor,  and  apx)  inipe^ 
rium.  These  were  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  Monging  to  Hei-od 
Anti]ia8;  the  tetrarchy  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis,  belonging  to  his 
brother  Philip ;  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  belonging  to  Lysanias ; 
and  the  tetrarchy  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumffia,  which  Arche- 
laus,  Herod's  eldest  son,  governed  with  the  title  of  king,  till  he 
was  displaced,  and  his  dominions  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
cnicifixion'^.     To  the  S.  of  Abilene,  in  the  district  of  Damascene, 
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stood  the  important  city  Damascus^'  Damascus^  or  Sham,  the 
metropolis  of  Coele-Syiia,  styled  by  Julian,  from  its  importaot 
situation,  the  Eye  of  the  East.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  country,  having  been  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of 
its  kings,  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  into  a  scjmrate  kingdom, 
the  rulers  of  which  made  tnemselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  Jews. 
It  is  situated  on  tlie  Barradaf  which,  from  its  fertilizing  waters, 
was  called  by  the  Gi'ceks  Chrysorrhoas,  but,  by  the  Syrians, 
Bardincs  and  Pharpai* ;  it  runs  into  the  lake  or  marsh  now  know^n 
as  Bahr  el  Maryi  or  Lake  of  the  MeadowSy  which  is  2,4d0  feet 
above"  the  sea,  as  does  also  the  Abana'^  or  JBerde, 

15.  To  the  S.  of  Damascus,  were  the  Trachones  Montes  Khiaraj 
so  called  from  the  word  rpaxv^  aspevj  owing  to  their  rugnedness ; 
they  gave  name  to  tlie  distiict  Trachonitis,  which,  upon  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  united  with  Ituraea'^  into  one  tetrarchy. 
To  the  Westwaixi  of  this  lay  the  Domus  2^nodon,  or  the  Domain 
of  Zenodorus,  who  was  deprived  of  his  ix)8session8  by  Augustus. 
The  district  Auranitis,  which  still  pi'eserves  its  name  in  mat  oi 
Jlaourafij  was  to  the  S«  of  Itursea ;  its  chief  cities  were  Dium 
Dehanutj  and  Bozrah,  or  Bostra,  JSoszra:  the  latter  was  much 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  city  of  tlie  same  name  in  Edom,  so  famed  for  its  flocks  and 
dyed  garments ;  it  was  aflerwards  included  in  the  limits  of  Arabia, 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countiies  being  formed  by  Alsadamus 
Mons  Kelb  Haouran.  Still  further  to  the  Southward,  and  imme- 
diately £.  of  Peraea,  was  Ammonitis,  so  named  from  its  chief  city 
Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  which  is  still  called  Amman, 

16.  Phcbnice,  or  Phcenicia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  a  small 
tract  of  country  between  Libanus  and  the  Sea,  corresponding  with 
the  modern  Pachalic  of  AcrSy  and  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Paclialic  of  Tripoli ;  it  extended  from  the  Cherseus  on  the  South, 
to  beyond  Aradus  on  the  Nortli,  though  its  Umits  in  the  latter 
direction  were  subsequently  foimed  by  tlie  Eleutherus.  To  the 
N.  and  £.  it  touched  upon  oyria,  to  the  S.  upon  Palsestine ;  it  was 
nearly  the  same  in  size  as  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  contained 
2,900  square  miles. 

1 7.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  owed  their  appellation  to 
the  great  number  ofpalm'trea  (foiyiKic)  which  gix>w  in  their 
country,  though  there  are  other  accounts,  which  deduce  tlieir  name 
from  Phcenix,  one  of  their  early  kings,  while  Bochart  has  foimd  it 
in  Beni  Anak,  indicating  their  origin.  They  were  descendants  of 
Canaan,  and  from  their  not  having  oeen  driven  out  by  the  Children 
of  Israel,  their  countiy  preserved  the  name  of  Canaan  much  lon^r 
than  tlie  otlicr  i)ortions  of  it,  which  were  better  inhabited  by  Uie 
Israelites  :  the  more  inland  part  of  Phoenicia,  touching  upon  Syria, 
was  termed   Syro-Phocnicia.     The  Phoenicians  were   originally 


'^  Lucan,  in.  215.    Milton,  Par.  Loei,  Book  I.  468. 
"  2  Kingt,  t.  12. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Itnrsawere  admirable  archers— Vtr^tV.  Georff.  II.  448. 
Lucan  Phmrtal  VII.  230.    Id,  VII.  14, 
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governed  by  their  own  laws,  each  great  city  choosing  its  particular 
ruler ;  such  matters  as  concemefl  the  whole  nation  being  always 
debated  at  Tripolis.  They  were  conauered  by  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  to  wnom  and  to  the  Romans  they  lie- 
came  tributary.  Under  the  Persians  they  extended  their  liouncutries 
on  all  sides,  obtaining  dominion  over  the  Noi*theni  part  of  Palaestine, 
and  along  its  coast  as  far  as  Joppa,  and  the  limits  of  Egypt  They 
were  the  early  merchants  of  the  world",  having  sent  out  colonies 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ventured  beyond  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cassiterides'^,  and  to  the  Western  coasts  of 
Africa ;  commerce  and  navigation  were  amongst  them  in  the  most 
flourishing  state.  They  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  in- 
vented arithmetic,  and  steered  their  shi^  by  the  stai's'*;  and 
according  to  the  Greeks,  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  was  the  inventor 
of  letters.  They  were  a  most  ingenious  people,  and  excelled  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  elegant  and  beautiful  manu- 
ftctures;  so  great  indeed  was  their  &me,  that  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
the  most  magnificent  building  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
was  raised  under  the  direction  of  Tynan  artists. 

18.  The  most  Northern  city  in  Phoenice,  and  one  of  its  tliree 
principal  places,  was  Aradus  Ruadj  situated  on  an  island  only 
seven  stadia  in  circuit,  and  twenty  distant  from  the  coast ;  it  was, 
notwithstanding  this,  an  important  and  populous  place,  and  so 
strong  as  to  have  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  siege  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon, 
and  is  supposed  with  considerable  probability,  to  be  the  same  with 
Arvad,  the  country  of  the  Arvadites,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  landing-place  from  Aradus  on  the  main  was  Camos ; 
a  little  above  which  stood  Antaradus  TartoMa^  subsequently  called 
Constantia,  in  honour  of  the  emneror  Constantius* 

19.  But  the  frontier-town  of  Phoenice,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
was  M arathus  Marakiahy  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  con- 
tinual variance  with  the  people  of  Aradus,  to  whom  at  last  Alex- 
ander allotted  their  territory,  Eleutherus  Nahr  el  Kehv\  a  few 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Aradus,  was  considered  in  the  latter  ages  as  the 
boundary  of  Phoenice  in  this  direction ;  it  is  a  very  small  river, 
rising  in  Lebanon,  and  running  North  Westward  into  the  Sea. 
The  plain,  through  which  it  flowed,  was  called  Macras,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  enormous  dragon,  within  the  monstrous  jaws  of 
which,  there  was  room  enou^  for  a  mounted  horseman:  tikis 
legend  was  handed  down  to  the  times  of  Christendom,  when  the 
famous  knight  St.  George  was  said  to  have  killed  tlie  beast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berytus  or  Beirout,  just  as  it  was  about  to 
devour  the  princess  of  an  adjoining  city.  A  little  S.  of  the  pre- 
ceding was  Sabbatum,  the  Abroshy  so  called  on  account  of  its 
waters,  which  w^hen  running  were  full  and  rapid,  pursuing  their 
course  for  six  days ;  but  failing  on  the  seventh ;  it  was  the  boundary 

»  Horn,  Od.  O.  414. 

^  See  p.  37f  lect.  1-3  ;  p.  51,  sect  24,  aupra. 

3*  Propert.  11.  zx.  61.     Tibuli  I.  v\l  19.    Dim,  Peneg,  905. 
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of  Agrippa's  dominion  in  this  quarter.  A  little  fiurther  Southward 
was  Ai*ca  Area,  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Sevems,  and  hence 
snrnamed  Caesaria.  Lower  down  the  coast  stood  Tripolis  now 
Tripoliy  the  capital  of  the  modem  Paclutlic  of  the  same  name ;  it 
was  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  built  by  the  people 
of  the  three  cities  Tyi*e,  Sidon^  and  Aradus,  for  the  convenience  of 
assembling  in  this  place  the  several  federal  IxMiies  of  Phoenice,  for 
the  discussion  of  such  matters  as  related  to  the  whole  country. 
Fartlier  Southwaixl  wei^e  Calamos  CaUamone^  a  small  fortrects 
destroyed  by  the  Syrian  kings;  the  promontory  called  Theoupro- 
sopon  Cape  Madonna^  improperly  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Northern  termination  of  Libanus,  and  famed  as  the  lurking-place 
of  a  set  of  robbers,  who  were  routed  out  by  Pompey;  Botrys 
Batroon,  so  old  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Saturn ;  and 
Byblos,  Djehail,  sacred  to  Adonis.  The  last  mentioned  place  was 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adonis  Ihrahxm :  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on  the 
neighbouring  Libanus,  the  waters  of  this  river  were  said  to  be 
tinged  with  red,  owing,  as  it  was  fancied,  to  his  wounds  bleeding 
afresh  *',  but  actually  to  the  ochrous  earth,  which  during  the  spring, 
rolled  down  from  the  mountains.  At  the  source  of  the  river  stood 
Aphaka  Afka^  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  destroyed 
by  Constantine,  on  account  of  the  wantonness  of  its  votaries* 
Farther  Southward  the  Lycus,  now  called  Nahr  el  Kelbj  enters 
the  sea ;  and  a  little  below  it,  stood  Berytus  Beirouty  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Saturn,  and  to  have  been  originally  called  Beroe ; 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Syinan  kings  by  Tryphon, 
tyrant  of  Apamia,  but  was  restored  by  the  Romans  under  Agrippa, 
who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  with  the  title  of  Felix  Julia, 
afler  which  it  obtained  great  celebrity  from  its  schools  for  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  and  the  fine  arts. 

20.  in  the  Southern  part  of  Phoenice,  and  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel  with  Damascus,  was  Sidon^%  or  Zidon  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Bible,  Sayda,  the  most  ancient  and  important  place  in  the 
countiy,  and  the  greatest  maritime  city  in  the  ancient  world :  it  is 
thought  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Sidon,  the  first-bom  of 
Canaan.  It  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  through 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  ^^,  who  rendered  them- 
selves very  famous  by  their  manu^tiures  of  glass  and  fine  linen  ^% 
and  working  of  metals^',  as  well  as  by  their  pui*ple  dye;  so  much 
so,  that  Homer,  when  describing  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  often 
speaks  of  it  as  the  production  of  Sidonian  artists.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  B.C.  351,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  inhabitants ;  it  was  not  fortified,  as  Tyre  was,  and  therefoie 
always  fell  a  prey  to  Gvery  invader:  tlie  surrounding  district  was 


^  Milton,  Par.  Lott,  Book  I.  446. 
^  Horn.  Od,  O.  424. 

Homer  also  applies  the  name  Sidonia  to  the  whole  of  Phoenicia — Od.  N.  285. 
^'  Virg.  JEn,  IV.  75.    Lucan  III.  217.    Properi.  II.  xiii.  55.    Hor,  Bput, 
I.  X.  26. 
"  Horn.  n.  Z.  289.  «  Id.  ^.  741, 
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named  Sidonisy  whence  Queen  Dido,  represented  as  a  native  of  it^ 
is  not  unfrequently  called  Sidonia^^.  Moschus^  the  founder  ot 
anatomical  piiilosophy,  who  lived  befoi-e  the  war  of  Troy,  was  a 
native  of  Siaon.  A  little  lower  down,  on  the  coast,  stood  Sarepta 
Sarfendf  famous  as  bein^  the  place  whence  the  mythologists  repre- 
sent Jupiter  to  have  earned  away  Europa  to  Ci*ete ;  it  belonged  to 
the  SidonianSy  and  produced  a  very  generous  wine.  Sai*epta  is  tlie 
same  with  2^rephath  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  was  the  place  to  which 
Elijah  was  sent  to  dwell  af^r  quitting  the  banks  of  the  brook 
Cherithy  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  his  miracles  ^^.  Crossing 
the  Leontesy  we  come  to  Tyrus**,  or  Sarra*^,  called  by  the  Hebi^ews 
Sor,  and  now  8o<yf' ;  it  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  whence  it  is  styled 
in  Scnpture,  her  daughter^':  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Homer, 
although  Herodotus  states  it  to  have  been  built,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  tlie  Tyrians  themselves,  2,300  years  before  his  time, 
i.  e.  more  than  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era^^.  Josephus, 
however,  states  it  to  have  been  built  240  yeare  before  Solomon*s 
temple,  i.  e.  about  1,250  b.  c;  but  as  mention  is  made  of  it  in  tlie 
booK  of  Joshua,  where  it  is  styled  "  the  strong  city  Tyre,"  it  must 
have  been  much  more  ancient  than  this***.  It  became  in  process 
of  time,  a  very  large,  rich,  and  populous  city,  powerful  at  sea,  and 
the  rival  of  Sidon ;  its  inhabitants  wero  &med  tor  their  wealth,  and 
extensive  commerce*',  as  well  as  for  their  manu&ctures  of  fine 
linen,  and  their  beautiful  purple  dye*'':  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
been  here  discovered  by  a  dog*s  accidentally  eating  some  of  the  fish 
called  Conchilis,  which  dyed  its  mouth  a  purple  colour.  It  was 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  until  it  was  attacked  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  afler  a  difficult  siege  of  13  years,  it  was  taken  by 
assault  and  razed  to  the  ground,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the 

Erophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel**.  The  blockade  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
eing  incomplete,  owing  to  his  want  of  a  navy,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre,  foi'cseeing  what  must  happen,  removed  their  valuable  effects 
into  a  small  island,  only  22  stadia  in  circuit,  and  three  stadia  from 
the  shore.  The  niins  of  the  old  city  obtained  the  name  of  False 
Tyrus,  and  stood  on  the  spot  now  Known  as  Has  el  Ain.  The 
new  city,  which  they  built  on  this  island,  increased  in  dignity  and 
importance  imder  die  Persians,  and  the  strength  of  its  natural 
situation  was  augmented  by  defensive  works  on  all  sides :  it  was, 
however,  attacked  by  Alexander,  who  took  it  and  bunied  it,  b.  c. 
332,  afler  a  hard  siege  of  seven  months,  having  connected  tlie  island 
widi  the  mainland  by  a  causeway**.  This  second  capture  of  it  by 
Alexander,  was  foretold  in  Holy  Writ**.  Tyro  recovered  again 
from  this  second  desolation,  and  was  again  besieged  afler  the  death 

«  Virg.  jBn.  I.  613.  **  1  Kingg,  xvii.  9,  et  seq.     Luke,  iv.  26. 

*•  Offid  Met,  XV.  288. 

*7  Virg.  Giorg.  II.  506.    Sil  Ital  XV.  205.    Hor.  Epod.  XII.  21. 
*«  laaiah,  XYiil.  12.  *»  Hetod,  II.  44.  ^  Joshua,  x\jl.  29. 

"  Hor.  Cam.  III.  xxix.  60.  "  (hid.  MtL  XI.  160. 

"  /*.  xxUi.  1—14.    Ezek.  xxvi.  2—11 ;  xxviii.  2-19. 
^  See  quotation  from  0?id,  in  Note  46. 

^  1$.  xxiii.  1.  6.  12.  15—18.     Ezek.  xxvi.  3.  12—21.     Zechariah,  ix.  3^  4. 
Amo9,  i.  9, 10.    Joelf  iii.  4—8. — See  also  p.  288,  wecL  26,  9upra^ 
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of  Alexander,  by  hig  general  Autigoniis  for  14  months,  and  subse- 
quently by  PacoruSy  Uie  Partliian,  but  neither  of  them  could  take 
it ;  it  retained  its  sti'en^li,  and  free  government,  both  under  the 
Synans  and  Romans,  being  raised  by  the  latter,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus,  to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  Palae  Tyrus  gradually 
decayed  although  it  was  at  iirst  connected  witli  the  new  city,  their 
united  circuit  ]>cing  estimated  at  19  Roman  miles.  Tyi*e  gave 
birtli  to  Porphyry,  tlie  antagonist  of  Chnstianity;  to  Maxiraus, 
the  Platonic  philosopher,  and  to  Ulpian,  the  celebrated  civilian : 
the  principal  deity  woi'shipped  here,  was  Hercules**. 

21 .  Farther  Southward  was  Ecdippa,  the  same  with  tlie  Achzib 
of  the  Scriptures,  still  called  Zih»  Below  it  %va8  Aco,  or  Accho, 
Ac  re  J  called  by  tlie  Greeks  Ace",  one  of  the  places  from  which  tlie 
Children  of  Israel  did  not  drive  out  the  primitive  inhabitants ;  it 
was  subsequently  called  Ptolemais,  from  one  of  the  E^ptian  kings, 
who  had  for  some  time  possession  of  Southern  Syria,  and  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony,  under  the  emperor 
Claudius.  Acre  was  famous  for  tlie  many  sieges  which  it  sustained 
during  the  Crusades,  alternately  a^inst  the  SaracenSy  and  the 
Christians;  it  is  rendered  memorable  in  modem  histor\',  for  the 
gallantly  witii  which  it  was  defended  in  1 799,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
against  Buonaparte,  who,  afler  a  fruitless  siege  of  61  days,  was 
coni)>elled  to  retreat  from  before  it  It  was  taken  by  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  1832,  and  by  the  English  and  Austrian  fleets  in  1840. 
It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  fittle  river  Beles  Naamany^  which 
issues  from  Cendevia  Palus,  and  runs  Westwai-d  into  the  JBay  of 
Acre,  This  river  fnmislied  the  best  sand  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  which  is  said  to  have  been  firet  invented  here ;  it  was  also 
noted  in  fable,  for  the  healing  herbs  which  Hercules  applied  to  the 
curing  of  his  woimds,  as  well  as  for  tlie  tomb  of  Memnon,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  it  Farther  Southward  is  tfie  Kison, 
or  Kishon,  Mukattay  which  rises  in  Mount  Tabor;  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  gi*eat  battle  fought  between  the  Israelites  under  Deborah  and 
Bamk,  and  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera,  and  the  place  where  the 
priests  of  Baal  wei'c  put  to  death  by  command  of  Elijah**.  A  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  river's  mouth  lay  Hepha  Hayphn;  and  Por- 
phyrium,  so  named  from  the  flsh  which  were  caught  there,  and 
which  yielded  the  famous  j^>Mr/>/<?  dye :  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  on  tlie 
declivity  of  Mount  Carmel,  stood  Ecbataiia,  called  afterwards 
CaiTOelus,  where  Cambyses,  king  of  Pei-sia  died,  having,  as  it  is 
said,  been  foretold  that  Ecbatana  should  be  fatal  to  him,  which 
he  had  underetood  of  the  great  city  in  Media,  and  avoided  it 
accordingly. 

22.  Cyprus. — The  island  of  Cyprus,  which  still  retains  its  name, 
lay  to  tlie  W.  of  Phoenice,  and  to  the  S.  of  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor; 
the  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  fram  the  latter,  was  known  as 
the  Aulon  Cilicius.     Cyprus  contains  4,000  square  miles,  and  is 


*«  Herod,  II.  44-5.  «  Com,  Nep.  vit.  Daiam.  V.  2.5. 

^*  Judffes,  iv.     1  Kings,  xfiii.  40. 
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the  second  island  in  size  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Sicily  heing  the 
first;  its  popalation  mar  amount  to  100,000. 

28.  Cyprus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Cyprus,  one  of 
its  early  kings,  though  othei-s  say,  it  was  derived  from  a  certain 
fragrant  tree  or  flower:  it  was  also  called  Cerastia  from  its  many 
capes,  Macaria  fit>m  the  happiness  of  its  climate,  and  Paphos^** 
from  its  &mous  city  of  that  name.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
for  the  birth  of  Venus,  hence  called  C3rpris,  to  whom  the  whole 
island  was  especially  consecrated^.  Its  situation  at  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  bordering  upon  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  rendered  it  a  very  important  island,  and  its  own 
internal  resources  were  so  gi'eat,  that  there  was  probably  no  spot  on 
the  earth,  of  equal  magnitude,  which  surpassed  it  in  the  number 
and  excellency  of  its  natural  productions :  it  was  said  to  be  the  only 
olace  in  the  known  world  which  could  fit  out  a  ship  without 
H>reign  assistance.  Its  copper  was  purer  and  more  flexible  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  was  therefore  eagerly  sought  afler 
by  every  nation.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were 
Phcenicians,  who  were  joined  by  some  Greeks  shortly  afler  the 
siege  of  Troy;  the  Egyptians  subsequently  seized  upon  it,  and 
having  reduced  the  whole  of  it  under  their  power,  peopled  it  with 
^Ethiopian  colonies.  Cyprus  fell  with  Egypt  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  and  remained  in  their  undisturbed  possession,  till 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  roused 
that  brave  people  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  enslaved  brethi'en 
in  Cyprus ;  they  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  they  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  Pausauias,  and  afterwards  to  Cimon,  but  they 
found  their  fellow-countrymen  so  mixed  with  the  other  colonists, 
as  not  only  to  have  completely  changed  their  language  and  manners, 
but  even  to  refuse  their  assistance.  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  the 
island  fell  into  the  oower  of  Alexander,  and  at  his  death  into  that 
of  Ptolemy,  king  ot  Egypt,  whose  successors  kept  possession  of  it, 
till  it  came  within  the  grasp  of  the  Romans :  tney  allowed  it  for 
some  time  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes,  but  at  last  demanded 
to  have  it  under  meir  immediate  control,  and  accordingly  sent  Cato 
against  it,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  submission.  Augustus  made  it 
a  consular  province,  and  divided  it  into  four  districts,  called  afler  its 
principal  cities,  viz.,  Paphia,  Amathusia,  Salaminia,  and  Lapithia. 
The  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  ingenious  and  industrious,  though 
they  were  much  given  to  pleasui'e  and  dissipation. 

24.  Tlie  principal  capes  of  Cyprus  wei-e,  Curias  Oavata,  its 
Southernmost  point;  Acamas  PifaniOf  its  Westernmost  point; 
Crommyon  Cormachittij  opposite  Anemurium  in  Cilicia;  and 
elides,  or  Dinaretum  8nU  Andfeas,  its  Easteramost  point,  only 
60  miles  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Syria:  on  this  last  stood  a 
temple  sacred  to  Venus  Acraea,  which  no  woman  dared  approach. 
— A  range  of  mountains,  called  Olympus  Santa  Ch^oce,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  8,O0Q  feet,  intersects  the  whole  island^ 

"  Ovid.  Met.  X.  297. 

^  Horn,  Hymn,  in  Ven,  II.  2.    Hor.  Carm.  III.  zzxfi.  9.    Id*  I.  szz.  2. 
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and  causes  its  Eastern  part  to  run  out  into  a  long  narrow  promon- 
tory,  called  Cauda  Bovis :  and  it  appears  very  probable,  that  it 
was  this  remarkable  projection  which  led  the  ancients  to  give  tlie 
whole  island  the  epithet  of  Cerastia*',  The  only  river  of  me  least 
consequence  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  is  the  Pedseus  Pedia,  which 
rises  on  the  Northern  side  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  flows  East- 
ward into  the  sea  at  Salamis. 

25.  On  the  Northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  promontory 
Acamas,  stood  Arsinoe  Poll  ChrisofoUy  and  near  it  was  a  cele- 
bmted  grove  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  A  little  below  the  latter  was 
^pea,  an  Athenian  colony,  at  the  source  of  the  brook  Clarins, 
which  was  visited  by  Solon  when  in  banishment  here ;  he  per- 
suaded the  king  of  it  to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  situation 
lower  down  the  river,  which  he  accordingly  did,  calling  his  new 
city  Soloe  Soglia,  after  Solon.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  so 
far  forgot  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  language,  as  to  express 
themselves  very  incorrectly,  whence  an  incorrect  expression  is 
called  a  Solcecismus ;  this  term,  however,  is  said  by  many  to  have 
originated  with  the  people  of  Soloe,  in  Asia  Minor*',  but  it  appears 
fix>m  Suidas  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  corrupted  language  of 
both  cities.  Farther  Eastward  were  Lapethas  Lapitho,  which 
gave  name  to  the  district  Lapithia;  Cerynia  Cerinaj  an  impor- 
tant Phoenician  colony ;  Achceorum  Littus,  where  Teucer  landed 
when  banished  by  Telamon  from  Salamis,  for  not  having  avenged 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax  \  and  Carpasia  CarpasSy  a  fortified 
place  of  some  consequence. 

26.  On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Cypnis  was  its  capital  city  Salamis, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Teucer,  b.c.  1270,  when  expelled  from 
Salamis,  and  to  have  been  so  called  after  his  native  island*';  it 
was  a  very  important  and  powerful  place,  and  gave  name  to  the 
district  Salaminia.  It  suffered  much  from  an  insurrection  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  still  more  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  from  an  earthquake,  which  completely  destroy^  the  city, 
and  killed  most  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  was,  however,  restored  by  the 
latter  emperor,  who  called  it  Constantia  Costanza.  Salamis  was 
especially  sacred  to  Venus,  hence  surnamed  Salaminia*^.  A  little 
fartlier  Southwai*d  was  Arsinoe,  which  afterwards  changed  its 
name  to  Ammochostos  or  Pamagosta,  now  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  island.  Below  these,  on  &e  Southern  coast  of  Cvprus,  was 
Citium  Chiti,  on  tbe  shores  of  Citius  Sinus  Oulf  of  Salines;  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  and  of  the  physi- 

*  cian  Apollonius,  and  in  it  Cimon  died,  during  its  campaign 
against  the  islanders"'.  To  the  Westward  of  this  stood  Amathus 
Old  Limesolj  a  very  ancient  place,  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  its  founder  Amathus,  the  son  of  Hercules ;  it  was  the  last 
city  which  gave  up  the  Pei-sian  cause,  and  was  especially  sacred  to 


«>  Ovid,  Met,  X.  223.  ««  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.  III. 

««  See  p.  433,  sect  78.  «*  Com,  Nep.  vii,  Cimon. 

«J  Hor,  Carm,  I.  y\\,  29. 
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VenuSy  hence  surnamed  Amathasia*^.  Between  this  city  and  the 
adjacent  Curium  Piscopiy  was  a  famous  grove  sacred  to  Apollo. 
The  city  of  Palae  Paphos,  or  Old  Paphos,  Counclia^  was  near  the 
Soath  Western  point  of  the  island,  and  was  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  son  of  Apollo ;  it  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  BarbaruSy  and  was  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  temple  of 
Venus '^y  built  on  the  spot  where  she  landed  when  she  rose  from 
the  sea:  there  were  100  altars  in  her  temple,  which  smoked  daily 
with  a  profusion  of  frankincense,  and  though  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  they  were  never  wetted  by  the  rain.  Annual  festivals  were 
held  here  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  and  her  oracle,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  temple,  acquired  for  it  considerable  reputation.  A 
few  miles  to  the  Northward  of  this  lay  New  Paphos  Baffa,  or 
Paphoa  properly  so  called ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Arcadian  Agapenor,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  when 
his  fleet  was  driven  upon  the  island  by  a  storm :  it  was  formerly 
called  £r3rthr8e,  and  possessed  several  beautiful  temples  of  Yenus. 
It  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
one,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  city  and  com- 
manded it  to  he  called  Augusta. 

27.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Tamasea,  or  Tamassus, 
PiscopiOf  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  famous  for  its  extensive 
mines  of  copper,  the  situation  of  which,  however,  is  a  point  of  some 
uncertainty,  many  referring  them  to  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  in 
Southern  Italy  ** :  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Pedseus,  near  Leucosia 
Nicosia  or  Lefcosia,  the  modem  capital  of  the  island.  Hard  by 
were  Idalium'^  DcdiUy  with  a  grove  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  hence 
surnamed  Idalie'";  and  Cythrae,  or  Cythera,  Citria,  which  was 
also  a  favourite  residence  of  the  goddess,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island  of  that  name,  off  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 


«  Virg.   jSn.  X.  51.     Ovid.  Amor.  III.  xv.   15.     Catull.  LXVIII.  51 ; 
XXXVI.  14. 
^  Horn.  Od.  e.  363.     Virg.  jEn.  I.  415.    Hor.  Carm.  III.  xxviii.  13. 
••  Horn.  Od.  A.  184.     Omd.  Mel.  X.  644. 

•  Tkfocr.  Idyl.  XV.  101.     Virg.  JEn,  I.  681.     CatuU.  LXI.  17. 
"^  Ovid,  Mel.  XIV.  694. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


PAL^STINA   VEL   JUDJEA* 

1.  PALiBBTiKA  was  waslied  on  the  W.  bj  the  Mediterranean,  or 
Great  Sea,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bible* :  to  the  N.  it  touched  upon 
Phoenice  and  Syria,  to  the  £.  and  S.  upon  the  latter  country  and 
Arabia  Petrsea.  It  was  8e|)arated  from  Egypt  by  a  little  ri?er 
called  the  Torrent  of  Egypt.  It  was  about  half  as  large  again  as 
the  principality  of  WaUsy  and  contained  7,900  square  miles,  or 
300  more  than  Sicily. 

2.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel ^  the  country  lying  at  the  South  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Sidon  to  Graza,  was  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  and  is  therefore  in  Scripture  called  The 
Land  of  Canaan  \  it  is  also  called  The  Land  of  Promise',  and  The 
Land  of  Israel,  from  Almighty  God  having  given  it  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  Children  of  Israel.  The  name  of  Palsestina  was 
derived  from  the  Philistines,  who  dwelled  in  a  part  of  it  bordering 
upon  Egypt.'  The  name  of  Judah,  or  Judaea,  was  first  applied  to 
the  Southern  part  of  Palestine  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes 
revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and  erected  themselves  into  a 
distinct  kingdom  under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel ;  the 
two  remaining  tribes,  viz.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  being  then  com- 
prehended under  the  title  of  the  Kin^om  of  Judah :  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  name  of 
Judaea  was  extended  to  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  to  all 
parts  of  it  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The  name  of  the  Holy  Land 
IS  applied  to  it  by  us  Christians  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  chiefly  and  eminently  from  its  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the  scene  of  His  sufferings. 

3.  The  Canaanites  were  divided  into  several  families;  viz.  the 
Sidonians,  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgasites,  Hivites, 
Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadite?,  Zcmaritcs,  and  Hamathites,  the  re- 
spective situations  of  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  point 


*  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  Jaskuat  i.  4 ;  iz.  1  ;  xy,  12.  Ezek.  zhii.  20. — It  is  also 
occasionally  called  <'  The  Uttermost  Se&."^Deut.  xi.  4.    Joel,  ii.  20. 

Many  of  the  profane  writers  likewise  allude  to  it  under  the  name  of  "  Magnum 
Mare."  Thus  Pliny  [IX.  15.],  speaking  of  the  Tunny-fish,  says,  ''  Intrant  e 
Magno  Mari  Pontum  vemo  tempore  gregatim.*'  Orosius  [I.  2.]  mentions  it 
under  the  same  appellation :  ''  Mare  Nostrum,  quod  Magnum  generaliter  did- 
mus.''  As  does  Isidorus  [XIII.  16.]  :  **  Mare  magnum  est,  quod  ab  occasu  ez 
oceano  influit,  et  in  meridiem  vergit,  delude  ad  septentrionem  tendit.  Quod  inde 
Magnum  appellatur,  quia  csetera  maria  in  comparatione  ejus  minora  sunt  Istud 
est  Mediterranenm. — Vai,  Flaee,  I.  50. 

»  Milton,  Par,  Lo»t,  Book  XII.  137. 

»  Otid,  Mel,  IV.  46.    8il,  Ifal.  III.  606. 
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out.  The  Sidoniand  have  been  already  described  :  the  Hittites, 
or  children  of  Heih,  dwelled  in  the  Soathem  part  of  the  country 
about  Hebron,  where  Abraham  bought  of  them  a  piece  of  ground 
as  a  burying- place:  the  Jebusites  were  cantoned  round  Jebus,  or 
Jerusalem  :  tne  Amorites  inhabited  the  mountains  towards  the 
Jordan,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Moabites,  whom  they  8ub>e« 
qaently  dispossessed  of  their  country.  The  Girgasites  appear  to 
have  been  seated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  round  Uergesa; 
and  the  Hivites  near  them,  in  Mount  Lebanon :  the  ArKites 
dwelled  round  Area;  and  the  Sinites  near  them,  where  was  once 
a  city  called  Sin,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sin,  or 
Pelusium,  of  Egypt.  The  Arvadites  inhabited  the  little  island 
Aradns ;  the  Zemarites  are  placed  about  Simyra;  and  the  Ham* 
athites  round  Hamath.  These  were  the  families  of  Canaan,  whom 
Abraham  found  in  the  land,  when  he  left  his  own  country,  pro- 
bably about  2,000  years  b.  c,  to  come  and  sojourn  here ;  and 
here  his  descendants  remained  for  more  than  200  years,  till  Jacob 
went  down  with  his  sons  into  Egypt 

4.  The  Israelites  left  E^ypt  about  1,600  years  b.  c,  and  after 
wandering  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
of  them  were  settled  £.  of  the  Jordan  by  Moses,  who  died  shortly 
afterwards :  the  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  crossed  over  the 
river  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  and,  after  six  years  of  suc- 
cessful fighting  against  the  Canaanites,  divided  their  land  amongst 
them.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who  settled  E.  of  Jordan 
between  the  river  Arnon  and  Mount  Hermon,were  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Reuben  touched  to  the  E.  on 
Arabia  Petrsea,  to  the  S.  on  the  Moabites,  and  to  the  N.  on  Gad: 
the  latter  tribe  bordered  to  the  E.  on  the  Ammonites,  and  to  the 
N.  upon  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  again  extended  to 
Mount  Hernion  and  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  The  Southern 
part  of  the  country  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  Torrent  of  Egypt  to  Jabneel,  was  at  first  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah :  but  as  it  was  subsequently  found  that  this  was 
too  much  for  them,  the  Western  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  tribes 
of  Simeon  and  Dan :  Judah  therefore  bordered  to  the  8.  upon 
Edom,  to  the  W.  upon  Simeon  and  Dan,  and  to  the  N.  upon 
Benjamin.  The  last-mentioned  tribe,  which  contained  within  its 
limits  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  touched  to  the  E.  on  a  small  part  of 
the  Jordan,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Dan.  To  the  N.  of  these,  ex- 
tending from  the  Jordan  to  tne  Sea,  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  beyond  it,  between  the  same  limits,  was 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Issachar  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  latter, 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  Kison  ;  and  above  it,  touching  upon 
the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  lay  the  inheritance  of  Zebulun.  The  tribe 
of  Asher  inhabited  part  of  Phoenice  from  Zidon  to  Mount  Carmel, 
and  touched  to  the  E.  upon  Naphtali;  the  latter  tribe  extended  as 
far  as  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  and  to  the  limits  of 
Zebulcrn  on  the  South. 
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6.  Upon  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Israelites  were  governed  bj 
Elders  and  Judges,  the  last  of  whom  was  Samuel,  when  the  people 
becoming  clamorous  for  a  king,  Samuel  anointed  Saul  king  over 
them,  B.  c.  1102.  Previous  to  this,  they  had  become  subject  to 
several  of  the  nations  near  whom  thev  had  settled ;  but  under 
Saul,  and  his  successors  David  and  Solomon,  they  regained  their 
independence,  reduced  most  of  the  surrounding  people  nnder 
their  dominion,  and  ruled  over  all  the  land  promised  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed.  Upon  the  death  of  Solomon,  b.  c.  982,  the  kingdom 
was  divided :  Renoboam  his  son,  being  chosen  by  the  tribes  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  Jeroboam  by  the  remaining  ten  tribes :  the 
former  was  henceforward  called  The  Kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
latter,  The  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two  kingdoms  maintained 
their  freedom  for  many  years  amidst  the  continual  wars  by  which 
they  were  harassed ;  but  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  at  last  subdued 
Israel,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  it  in  subjection.  The  king  of 
Assyria  next  invaded  them,  and  having  besieged  their  city 
Samaria  for  three  years,  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  survived  the  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued,  were  carried 
away  captive  into  Assyria,  b.  c.  720,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  had  stood  divided  from  that  of  Judah  for  more  than  250 
vears,  was  now  at  an  end.  After  this,  Judah  also  was  attacked 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  subsequently  by  the  Egyptians,  the  latter 
of  whom  reduced  it  to  subjection;  but  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Babvlonians,  Nebuchadnezzar  seized  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  afler  havmg  tyrannized  over  the  people  for  some 
j-ears,  at  last  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground,  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  606  years  b.  c,  or  468  years  from  the  time  that  David 
began  to  reign  over  it.  After  this,  it  followed  the  revolutions  of 
the  Babylonian  empire,  till  the  latter  was  subverted  by  the  Persians. 
When  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  he  permitted  all  the  Jews  to 
return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  rebuild  tneir  temple  at  Jerusalem: 
allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to  be  governed  by  their  owq 

I)ne8ts,  subject,  however,  to  the  Persian  will.  But  from  the 
ength  of  their  captivity,  and  from  their  having  been  so  disper>ed 
in  tne  land  of  their  enemies,  only  a  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
returned  to  their  own  land  :  these  were  principally  from  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Levi,  and  having  settled  in  the  country  round 
Jerusalem,  the  Southern  part  of  Palestine  was  from  them  hence* 
forth  called  Judaea.  To  the  N.  of  them,  in  the  former  inheritance 
of  Ephraim  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  sate  a  mixed  race  of 
people,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  been  casually  left  behind 
in  the  great  captivity,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  idolatrous 
natives  of  the  surrounding  districts,  as  well  as  by  colonics  from 
the  Assyrian  monarchy :  thus  forming  a  nation  half  Jewish  and 
half  heathen.  They  were  called  Samaritans,  from  their  dwelling 
round  the  old  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel;  and  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  so  impure,  that  they  had  no  dealings 
wilh  each  other. 
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6.  When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia,  Palestine  submit- 
ted to  him  ;  but  at  his  death  it  became  subject  to  the  hostilities 
which  arose  amongst  his  ambitious  successors :  its  possession  was 
disputed  by  Antigonus  and  the  Egyptians,  until  Antiochus  the 
Grc»t,  king  of  Syria,  united  it  to  his  dominions.  The  kings  of 
Syria  exercised  such  tyranny  over  the  Jews,  that  they  revolted, 
and  succeeded  under  their  general,  Judas  Maccabaens,  in  estab- 
lishing their  freedom.  They  recovered  Samaria,  and  planted 
colonies  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country,  which  assumed  hence- 
forward the  name  of  Galilaea,  or  Galilee.  The  Jews  now  raised 
themselves  up  a  king,  b.  c.  107,  the  first  who  reigned  in  Palestine 
since  the  iatal  era  of  the  Babylonian  captivity :  his  successors, 
however,  having  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  called  in  the 
Romans  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Pompey, 
who  was  then  in  Asia.  The  Roman  general  being  irritated  by  the 
disrespect  which  was  shown  him,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of 
Judaea  :  he  accordingly  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  it, 
B.C.  63,  an  event  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  country.  In  the  time  of  Marc  Antony,  Herod  M'as  made 
king  of  Judaea,  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  our  Saviour  was 
born.  Judaea  remained  subject  to  the  Uomans  till  a.  n.  66,  when 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  Caesarea ;  the  case  bein^  referred  to  Nero,  he  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  upon  which  the  Jews  took  up  arms,  and 
after  having  committed  some  dreadful  massacres,  succeeded  in 
driving  all  the  Romans  and  Syrians  from  Judasa.  Vespasian  was 
sent  against  them  with  a  powerful  army,  and  would  soon  have 
brought  them  to  obedience,  but  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem,  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  having  been  chosen  emperor :  he 
accordingly  leA  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Titus,  who, 
A.  D.  70,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  had  been  prophesied  for  ages  beforehand. 

7.  Palaestina  was  divided  under  Constantino  into  Prima, 
Secunda,  and  Tertia.  Palaestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria,  and  the  Northern  part  of  Judaea:  its 
capital  was  Caesarea  :  Palaestina  Secunda  contained  Galilee,  and 
part  of  the  country  lying  East  of  the  Jordan:  its  capital  was 
Scythopolis  :  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris  as  it  was  also  called, 
Included  the  Southern  part  of  Judaea,  with  the  whole  of  Idnmaea, 
and  extended  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;  its  metropolis  was 
Pctra. 

8.  The  profane  authors  have  advanced  very  extravagant  and 
absurd  thmgs  concerning  the  Jews  and  their  religion  :  it  may 
not,  however,  be  unprofitable  briefly  to  allude  to  what  they  deemed 
the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  people.  Some  assert  that  they 
were  Cretans,  who  dwelled  round  Mount  Ida,  and  were  called 
Idaei  till  their  name  was  corrupted  to  Judasi;  and  that  when  Saturn 
was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  violence  of  Jupiter,  they  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  settled  in  the  extreme  purls  of  Libya. 
Other  traditions  make  them  descendants  of  Homer's  Soly  mi^whence 
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tbeir  chief  city  was  named  HierOsoIvma.  A  third  hypothesis  makes 
them  origintilly  iSthiopians,  compelled  to  quit  their  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tyranny  of  Cepheus,  the  reigning  monarch :  whilst 
a  fourth  asserts  that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Assyrians,  who  for  some 
time  occupied  a  portion  of  £gypt  till  they  migrated  into  Syria, 
where  they  acquired  in  their  own  right  a  number  of  cities,  together 
with  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews.  Other  authors  again  say  they 
were  Egyptians,  who  settled  in  Palestine  under  the  conduct  of 
HierosolTmus  and  Juda.  Their  historians,  howcYer,  seem  to  have 
universally  admitted  that  they  came  originally  from  Egypt,  upon 
a  pestilential  disease  having  spread  all  over  the  country  ;  that  the 
king  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  was  informed 
the  infected  multitude  must  be  exterminated.  They  were  accord* 
ingly  collected  together,  driven  into  a  wild  and  barren  desert,, and 
there  abandoned  to  tbeir  misery.  Whilst  Uie  vulgar  herd  was 
sunk  in  despair,  Mosef>,  one  of  their  number,  reminded  them  that 
they  liad  been  rescued  from  imminent  danger  by  his  wisdom,  and 
that  except  they  followed  his  councils  tliey  had  no  hope  left. 
They  accordingly  began  tbeir  march  they  knew  not  whither;  but 
being  soon  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  about  to  perish  with  thirst, 
lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  ready  to  expire.  On  a  sudden,  a 
troop  of  wild  asses  returning  from  pasture  ran  by  them  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  a  rock ;  the  verdure  and  herbage  round  the  spot 
suggested  to  Moses  the  idea  of  springs  being  near  at  hand,  and 
havmg  traced  the  steps  of  the  animals,  he  discovered  a  plentiful 
vein  of  water.  The  fainting  multitude  now  recovered  from  their 
despair,  and  pursued  their  journey  for  six  days  without  inter- 
mission :  they  halted  at  last  on  the  seventh,  and  having  expelled 
the  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they  found  themselves,  took 
possession  of  it,  built  their  city,  and  dedicated  their  temple*. 

The  ignorance  of  nrofane  historians  respecting  the  Israelites  is 
very  remarkable,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  also  repre- 
sent the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  as  the  builder:*  of  Jerusalem. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  was,  we 
know,  as  close  as  that  of  the  Cretans  and  PhoBnicians  has  been 
shown  to  bo,  or  as  that  of  both  was  with  the  Sidonians. 

0.  In  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  Palo^stina  was  divided  into  five  principal  parts.  These 
were  Galilsea,  Samaria,  Judesa  properly  so  called,  Batansea,  and 
Peraea :  the  three  first  of  which  were  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  the 
two  last  beyond  it. 

1 0.  The  superficial  extent  of  these  provinces,  as  well  as  of  the 
territory  presumed  to  have  been  occupied  by  each  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


'  TaciL  Hi$L  V.  2—5.  JHon.  Cbw.  XXXVII.  17,  ti ieq.  JutHn.  XXXVL  2. 
-^Notwithstanding  the  UDfavourable  picture  which  Tacitiu  haa  drawn  of  the 
Jews,  he  has  recorded  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  them.— Hi«l.  V.  4, 
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11.  Galiusa,  or  Galilee,  was  the   Northernmost   province  of 
Palestine,  and  wns  exceedingly  fertile  and  populous.     It  touched 
to  the  W.  on  Phcenice,  to  the  N.  on  Ccele-Syria,  to  the  £•  on 
Batauaea,  and  to  the  S.  on  Samaria.     It  contained  930  square 
miles.    It  was  subdivided  into  Inferior  and  Superior,  so  named 
with  respect  to  the  Jordan,  the  latter  being  also  called  Galilsea 
Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  its  being  inhabited  not 
only  by  Jews,  but  by  Syrians,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians. 
This  province  was,  above  all  the  others,  most  honoured  with  our 
Saviour's  presence.     It  was  here  that  he  was  conceived,  and  it  was 
hither  that  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him,  when  a  child, 
out  of  £gypt :  it  was  here  that  he  lived  with  his  reputed  parents, 
till  he  began  to  be  about  80  years  of  age,  and  was  baptized  of  John. 
He  returned  hither  after  his  temptation  by  the  devil ;  and  though 
during  his  public  ministry  he  frequently  visited  the  other  pro- 
vinces, yet  it  was  here  that  he  took  up  his  dwelling.     And  lastly,  it 
was  here  that  our  Lord  first  appeared  to  the  eleven  Apostles  after 
his  Resurrection.    To  all  which  may  be  added  that  the  most  con- 
siderable part,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  were  of  this  country, 
wherefore  they  were  styled   by  the  angels,  **  Men  of  Galilee/' 
Galilaea  Superior  belonged  formerly  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.     In 
its  Northern  part,  close  to  the  source  of  the  upper  Jordan,  stood 
Dan,  which  was  formerly  called  Lais  until  it  was  wrested  by  con- 
quest from  the  Sidonians»  when  it  received  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
which  took  it :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  Northernmost 
town  in  the  Holv  Land,  in  the  same  wa^  that  Beersheba  was  the 
Southernmost ;  hence  the  frequent  definition  of  the  Land  of  Israel, 
*'  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."    At  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth  lay  Bethsaida,  possibly  Tallanikie,  the 
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I'csidence  of  the  three  Apostles,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Phili|)^  Philip, 
the  tetrarch,  considerably  Increased  and  beautified  the  city,  calling 
it  Julias,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Csesar.  A  few  miles  below 
it,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gave  name,  was  Chinneretb, 
or  Gennesar.  Still  lower  down,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtalt,  lay  Capernaum  2W 
/Zoom,  chosen  by  our  SaWour  as  his  dwelling-place^  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

12.  Lower  down  the  same  side  of  the  lake  stood  Chorazin ' ;  and 
Magdala  Mi/j/daly  the  country  of  Mary,  thence  sumamed  Magda- 
lene. To  the  W.  of  the  latter,  on  the  borders  of  Galileea  Inferior, 
was  Bethulia,  where  Judith  delivered  the  Jews  from  the  power  of 
Holofernes,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  army ;  and  farther  North- 
ward was  lotapatR,  a  very  strong  place,  defended  by  the  historian 
Josephus  against  Vespasian,  who  took  it  with  great  difficulty,  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground. 

13.  The  Northern  part  of  Galilaea  Inferior  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  its  Southern  part  to  that  of  Issachar.  Tibe- 
rias Tabarla^  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  from  it  was  also  called  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  it  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  called  by  him  afler 
Tiberius  Ccesar:  hard  by  were  the  hot-bathsof  Emmaus,  much 
commended  by  the  profane  writers.  To  the  W.  of  these,  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  was  Cana  Kefer  Kenna,  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  Nathaniel,  otherwise  called  Bartholomew :  it  was  at 
Cana  that  our  Lord  performed  his  first  miracle,  when  he  honoured 
the  marriage-feast  with  his  presence,  and  turned  the  water  into 
wine.  To  the  W.  of  it  lay  Seuphoris  Sepphoury^  a  very  large 
city,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  recKoned  the  security  of  the  whole 
country  ;  it  had  one  of  the  five  Sanfiedrim  of  the  land  of  I&rael, 
and  was  much  increased  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Dio  Cspsarea. 
To  the  S.  of  it  stood  Nazareth  Naszera,  the  place  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, or  Conception  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  his  residence  till  lie 
entered  on  his  public  ministry.  At  a  little  distance  from  it  to- 
wards the  E.,  Mount  Tabor,  or  Itabyrius,as  it  was  named  by  the 
Greeks,  now  called  2\?r,  rose  1,000  feet  above  the  plain;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  mountain  on  which  our  Saviour's 
transfiguration  took  place.  To  the  S.  was  Hermon  ;  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  tne  Hermon  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  brook  Kishon,  or  Kison,  rises  in  Tabor,  and  is  now  called 
Muhatta ;  upon  it,  not  far  from  its  source,  stood  Naim,  where  our 
Lord  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son.  A  little  lower  down  the 
river  was  Shuncm,  near  which  the  Israelites  and  Philistines 
])itchcd  their  camps,  previous  to  the  fight  in  Gilboa ;  this  place 
was  also  rcmarkaole  for  the  Shunamitc  woman,  nho  was  so  kind 
to  Elisha.  The  city  of  Jezrael,  called  Esdraclon  by  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  in  the  Southernmost  part  of  the  province,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Samaria ;  the  kings  of  Israel  frequently  resided  here, 
particularly  Ahab.     Jezrael  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain 
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named  aAer  the  city,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  bj  Tabor, 
Hernion,  and  Gilboa. 

14.  Samaria  touched  to  the  W.  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
N.  on  Phcenice  and  Galileea,  to  the  E.  on  Perseaynnd  to  the  S.  on 
Judaea;  it  contained  1,330 square  miles.  It  occupied  the  whole 
country  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea,  and  therefore  such  as  tra- 
velled from  Judoea  into  Galilee  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 

15.  Samaria  derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Samaria, 
which  was  so  called  after  one  Shemer,  of  whom  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  bought  the  ground  for  the  building  of  the  city ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  this  city  having  become  the  subsequent  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel*  the  name  of  Samaria  is  frequently  used 
by  the  Sacred  Writers  of  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  tlie  whole 
of  that  kingdom.  Samaria  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  mountains 
connected  with  Hermon  of  Galilee ;  where  this  range  enters  the 
province,  it  is  called  Gilboa.  Mount  Gilboa,  celebrated  for  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  Philistines,  was  in  the  Northern  part  of  Samaria,  and 
formed  part  of  that  range  of  hills,  which  traverses  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  North  to  South ;  towards  the  city  of  Samaria,  jt  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Phineas,  £bal,  and  Gcrizim,  and  upon  the 
borders  of  Judsea,  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim ;  its  principal 
elevations  are  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Itf.  The  Northern  part  of  Samaria  was  formerly  the  lot  of  the 
half-tribe  of  M anasseh,  and  its  Southern  part  that  of  Ephraim. 
Upon  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  Jeroboam,  king  of  the  latter,  built  Sichem,  or  Sbe- 
chem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  about  the  centre  of  Samaria,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  it  was  here  that  Jacob,  on  his 
flight  from  Haran,  bought  a  parcel  of  ground,  which  he  subse- 
quently gave  to  Jiis  son  Joseph,  and  hero  he  digged  the  well 
which,  many  ages  afterwards,  was  rendered  so  memorable  by  the 
conference  held  there  between  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria. 

17.  Sichem  was  situated  between  two  hills,  Ebal  to  the  North 
and  Gerizim  to  the  South,  both  famous  for  the  solemn  recital  of 
the  law  of  Moses ;  the  curses  being  pronounced  from  the  former 
and  the  blessings  from  the  latter.  It  was  upon  Gerizim  that  the 
temple  was  built  by  Sanbaliat,  who  was  made  governor  of  Samaria 
by  Darius,  king  of  Persia ;  and  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Samaritans  ana  the  Jews  was  about  this  place  of  worship,  and  to 
which  their  sacrifices  should  be  brought,  the  Samaritans  affirming 
it  was  Gerizim,  and  the  Jews  that  it  was  Sion.  It  apf)eHrs  to 
have  been  also  called  Sy char,  and  to  have  fallen  into  decay  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  erected  a  city  close  to  it,  which  they 
named  Neapolis,  and  which  still  keeps  its  name  in  Nablous,  Be- 
tween this  and  the  Jordan  lay  Thirza,  a  pleasant  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  city ;  the  succeeding  kings  of  Israel  after  Jeroboam  made 
it  their  residence,  until  Omri  built  Samaria. 

18.  Samaria,  the  subsequent  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  of  Is- 
rael till  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity,  was  only  a  few  miles  to 
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the  N.  of  Sichem,  in  the  middle  of  Samaria;  it  was  nearlj  de- 
stroyed by  the  Assyrians,  but  was  restored  by  the  colonists  whom 
they  sent  into  the  country,  and  who  from  this  city  first  assumed 
the  name  of  Samaritaos.  It  became  a  rery  important  and  flour- 
ishing place  under  the  Maccabees,  but,  being  once  more  destroyed, 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod,  who  named  it  Se- 
baste  in  honour  of  Augustus;  it  is  still  called  Sebastej  or  Kalaat 
Sanotir.  But  the  principal  city  of  Samaria  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  Caesarea  Kymryahy  which,  from  its  being  the  metro- 
polis of  Palsestina  Prima,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Proconsul, 
was  named  Caesarea  Palsestina;.  It  was  formerly  an  insignificant 
place,  called  Turris  Stratonis,  and  appears  to  have  been  oneinally 
a  Greek  colony ;  it  derived  all  its  importance  from  Heroa,  who 
built  on  the  spot  a  magnificent  citj  and  port,  calling  it  Caesarea  in 
honour  of  Augustus  Ceesar.  It  was  here  that  St.  Peter  converted 
Cornelius  and  nis  kinsmen ;  it  was  here  that  St.  Paul  defended  him- 
self i^ainst  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Tertnllus ;  and  here,  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
smitten  by  the  hand  of  God. 

19.  Caesarea  was  built  at  the  Western  termination  of  the  plain 
of  Megiddo,  so  called  from  the  city  Megiddo  Schiz^  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  remarkable  in  sacred  history  for  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
and  Josias,the  two  kings  of  Jndah,  and  for  the  battle  with  Sisera. 
To  the  N.  of  Caesarea,  on  tiie  sea-coast,  was  Dor,  or  Dora,  Tor- 
tura ;  and  close  to  it  stood  £n-dor,  where  Saul  consulted  the  witch 
previous  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa.  To  the  S.  of  Caesarea  flowed 
the  Cana  Kasab,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  entered  the  sea  at  a  small  lake,  called 
Crocodilorum  Lacus,  now  Moiat  el  Temsah :  below  it  was  Apol« 
lonias  Om  Klwled^  a  town  of  Greek  orisin.  Nearer  the  borders 
of  Judaea  stood  Autinatris  Rantaken^  called  formerly  Capharsabe, 
until  it  Wiis  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  named  it  after  his  father  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Campus  Capharsabe,  which  formed  a  part  of  that  great  valley  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-shore  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa,  called  the 
valley  of  Sharon,  or  Saronas :  it  obtained  this  name  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Saron,  or  Lasharon,  and  was  much  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  roses,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  pasturage. 
Farther  Southward  lay  the  toparchy^  or  district  of  Thamnitica,  so 
called  from  Thamna,  or  Timnath  Serah,  which  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  Joshua,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried ':  a  little  £.  of 
it  stood  Gofna,  a  considerable  city,  which  gave  name  to  the  topar- 
chy  Gofnitica.  Between  these  and  the  Jordan,  upon  the  limits  of 
Benjamin's  tribe,  was  Shilo,  or  Silo,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel  assembled :  to 
this  place  the  tabernacle  was  removed  from  Gilgal  by  Joshua, 
and  here  the  ark  remained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  till 
the  time  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Shiloh  was  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  brook  Cherith,  where  Elijah  lay  hid,  and  was  mira- 
culously fed  by  ravens;  near  its  junction  with  the  Jordan  was 
Archelais,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  built  by  Arcbelaus, 
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the  Bon  of  Herod.  To  the  N.  of  this  last  lay  the  mountainous 
district  Acrabatene,  so  called  from  Acrabbim,  the  principal  place 
in  it.  The  three  districts  Thamnitioa,  Gofnitica,  and  Acrabatenei 
were  taken  from  Samaria  and  given  to  Judsea  by  the  Syrian  king, 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  this  arrangement  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
Romans  when  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 

20.  The  city  of  Bethshan,  or  Bethsean,  JBysan,  was  in  the 
North  Eastern  corner  of  Samaria  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and 
Persea,  and  close  to  the  Jordan:  to  this  place  the  Philistines 
brought  the  body  of  Saul  after  the  battle  in  Gilboa,  and  fastened 
it  to  a  wall.  It  was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis,  from  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  during  the  time  of  the  Medes,  overran  all  Asia,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Egypt.  It  became  subsequently 
a  very  flourishing  place,  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Decapolis,  or 
those  ten  cities,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and 
united  themselves  into  a  league  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the 
Maccabees. 

21.  The  other  nine  cities,  which  constituted  the  Decapolis,  were 
all  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Jordan :  they  were  Capitol ias,  Ca- 
natha,  Abila,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Dium,  Gerasa,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  whole  of  these  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
prior  to  the  captivity^  but  they  were  subsequently  reckoned 
to  Syria:  the  Romans  included  them  in  their  province  of  Coele- 
Syria,  and  though  they  gave  Herod  some  of  tiiem,  yet  upon  his 
death  these  were  withheld  from  his  heirs.  A  few  miles  to  the  S. 
of  Scythopolis  was  Bezec,  where  the  men  of  Judah  defeated  the 
Canaan ites  with  great  slaughter,  and  where  also  Saul  mustered 
his  army  prior  to  giving  the  Ammonites  a  signal  overthrow.  To 
the  Eastward  of  this,  upon  the  Jordan,  stood  Enon,  near  to 
Salim,  where  John  baptized  after  he  bad  quitted  Bethabara. 

22.  Judjejl'j  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samaria,  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  contained  3,135 
square  miles,  and  constituted  the  inheritance  of  four  out  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  viz.  of  Benjamin,  Dan,  Judah,  and  Simeon,  the  two 
last  being  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province. 

23.  The  frontier  between  Judsea  and  Arabia  Propria  is  formed 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  connected  with  Mount  Seir,  and  known 
by  the  names  of  Halak  and  Maaleh  Acrabbim.  These  mountains 
beparated  the  possessions  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Edom,  or  Idumsea  as  the  Greeks  called  it :  but  when  the  Jews 
were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  the  Southern  part  of  their 
country  being  left  destitute,  was  seized  by  the  Idumaeans,  who 
became  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  possession  of  it 
long  after  the  Jews  returned  from  their  bondage.  They  were 
conquered  at  last  by  the  Maccabees,  but,  having  embraced  Juda- 
ism, they  were  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  the  country  they  had  seized  upon,  which 
from  them  was  called  Idumsea ;  it  extended  as  far  Northward  as 
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Hebron,  and  was  noted,  as  was  the  whole  of  Judaea,  ibr  its  fine 
palm-trees^.  To  the  Northward  of  this  lay  the  district  Da« 
romas,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Daram  :  between  it  and 
Samaria  stretched  a  range  of  hills,  and  rising  8,000  feet,  which 
caused  the  district  they  traversed  to  be  called  Orine,  or  The  hill- 
country  of  Judtea;  it  was  here  that  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to 
visit  her  cousin  Elizabetli.  The  North  Western  part  of  Judsea 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Joppa  was  for  the  most  part  a  level 
champaign  country,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Se{^ela. 

24.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  all  Palestine,  was 
in  the  Northern  part  of  Judasa,  about  mid- way  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Dead  Seas.  It  first  occurs  in  Scripture  under  the 
name  of  Salem,  of  which  Melchisedec  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  king;  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  was  possessed  by  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  from  being  their  chief  city,  it  was  called  Jehus :  from 
these  two  names,  Jebus  and  Salem,  some  have  imagined  that  it 
came  to  be  called  Jerusalem.  Hy  the  inspired  writers,  it  is 
frequently  dignified  with  the  title  of  The  Holy  City ;  in  allusion 
to  which  the  Greeks  no  doubt  fashioned  the  name  Hierosolyma, 
an  appellation  which  is  also  used  by  the  Evangelists.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  who  descHbes  it  as  equal  in  size  to  Sardis, 
under  the  name  CadytisS  a  word  which  denotes  its  holiness,  as 
does  also  the  modern  appellation  of  Khoddesy  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  present  day.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus,  and 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  was  taken  and  completely  destroyed 
by  him,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  a.  d.  70 :  this 
occurred,  according  to  Josephus,  S,177  years  afler  its  foundation. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  si^e  1,100^000  persons  perished,  and 
that  07,000  more  were  made  prisoners,  most  of  wliom  were  after- 
wards either  sold  for  slaves,  or  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 
The  zeal  of  the  Jews,  however,  induced  them  to  rebuild  the  city, 
though  without  any  of  its  former  splendour :  but  owing  to  an 
uproar  amongst  them  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  they  were  all 
banished  from  it  upon  pain  of  death,  and  the  place  of  their  temple 
was  wantonly  profaned  by  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  The  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  and  called 
iBlia  Capitolina,  until  the  Christian  emperora  ascended  the  throne. 

25.  The  Jebusites  were  not  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Children  of  Judah,  but  lived  together  with  them.  They  kept 
possession  also  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion  until  the  reign  of  David, 
who  took  it  from  them,  and,  calling  it  the  City  of  David,  dwelled 
in  it.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  skilful  architects,  who  built 
David's  roval  palace,  and  many  other  large  edifices,  so  as  to 
cover  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion :  tne  ark  of  the  Lord 
stood  here  (until  it  was  removed  to  the  temple  by  Solomon)  in 
the  midst  of  the  tabernacle,  which  David  had  set  up  for  it,  and 
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hence  this  hill  is  freaoently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Holy  hill, 
and  by  way  of  excellency  used  to  denote  the  whole  oF  Jernsalem. 
In  Zion  was  the  house  of  Millo^  built  by  Solomon,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  very  strong  place,  where  the  principal  persons  of  tlie  King- 
dom met  to  debate  upon  state  matters ;  in  it  the  servants  of  king 
Joash  rose  against  tiim  and  slew  him.     Sion,  or  Zion,  was  ihc 
Southern  part  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  called  the  Upper  City,  from 
its  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  ancient  Salem,  which 
lay  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  iras  separated  from  it  by  a  wall.    This 
Lower  City  of  Salem  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Acra, 
and  was  built  on  the  Western  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  or  Morius ; 
it  is  thought  to  have  derived  tiie  name  of  Acra  from  the  fortress 
built  there  bv  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
temple,  which,  however,  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Simon  Mac* 
cabsens.    It  is  presumed  to  have  been  on  the  Eastern  part  of  this 
mountain  that  it  pleased  God  to  make  trial  of  Abraham's  obedi- 
ence, by  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  I^aac :  and  it 
was  here  that,  many  ages  afterwards,  Solomon  built  his  glorious 
temple,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  and  connected 
with  Sion  by  a  bridge  and  gallery  :  the  valley  between  them  was 
called  Silla.    To  the  N.  of  the  temple  lay  Bezetha,  the  smallest 
of  tha  four  hills  upon  which  Jerusalem  was  built ;  it  was  also 
called  Caenopolis,  or  the   New  Town,  from  the  Greek  words 
Kaivos  navus,  and  irdXts  urbs,  it  having  been  built  to  contain  the 
increasing  population  of  Jerusalem:  king  Agrippa  first  began  to 
fortify  it,  out  desisted  from  the  undertaking  that  he  might  not 
give  umbrage  to  the  emperor  Claudius.    Tlie  Jews  afterwards 
completed  it,  but  it  was  always  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
city;  upon  it,  therefore,  Titus  made  his  attack.    The  citadel 
Antonia  was  built  on  the  common  limits  of  Bezetha,  Acra,  and 
Mount  Moriah  properly  so  called ;  it  was  originally  named  Baris, 
and  was  only  a  house  with  turrets  which  one  of  the  high  priests 
built  for  his   own  residence.     But  Herod  afterwards  made  it 
stronger,  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  temple,  and  called  it 
Antonia  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony,  who  then  governed  in  the 
East:  it  was  very  extensive,  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  temple, 
and  could  accommodate  a  whole  Roman  legion.    The  octagonal 
tower  Psephina  was  at  the  North  Western  corner  of  Acra,  and 
was  70  cuoits  high ;  from  it  there  was  a  prospect  of  Arabia  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.    On  the  wall,  which  separated  Acra  from 
Sion,  were  the  towers  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  built  by 
Herod. 

20.  Beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  its  Northern  side,  was 
a  part  of  Mount  Moriah  called  Calvary,  or  in  Hebrew,  Golgotha, 
^^  the  place  of  a  skull,"  where  our  Saviour  sufiered  the  agony  of  cru- 
cifixion* To  the  W.  of  the  City  of  David,  lay  the  upper  and  lower 
fountains  of  Gihon,  where,  by  the  special  order  of  David,  Solomon 
was  anointed  king  over  Israel.  On  tlie  Southern  side  of  Jerusalem 
stretched  the  valky  of  Hinnom,  remarkable  for  the  inhuman  and 
barbarous  worship  there  paid  to  Moloch,  to  whom  parents  sacrificed 
their  children  by  burning  them  in  the  fire»    The  place  where  these 
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abominations  were  performed  was  named  Tophet,  or  Gehenna* : 
near  it  lay  the  Potter's  Field,  which  was  afterwards  called  Acel- 
dama, or  the  Field  of  Blood,  from  its  beine  purchased  with  the 
pieces  of  silver,  which  were  the  price  of  the  Blootl  of  Christ. 
A  little  to  the  N.  of  Tophet,  and  close  to  the  walls  of  the  citj, 
was  the  pleasant  fountain  of  Siloam.  To  the  Eastward  of  the 
city  was  the  memorable  Monnt  of  Olives,  so  called,  doubtlessly, 
from  the  olive-trees  which  grew  there ;  on  it  was  the  Garden  of 
Oethsemane,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  agonv,  a  few  hours  previous 
to  his  Crucifixion.  Between  this  mountam  and  the  city  was  the 
Valley  of  Jehosophat,  called  also  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  from  the 
brook  Kedron  which  ran  through  it,  and  emptied  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea :  near  the  banks  of  the  brook  stood  Herodium,  built 
by  Herod  in  oommerooration  of  his  victory  over  Antigonus,  and 
where  he  is  thought  to  have  been  buried. 

27.  Not  far  from  Getlisamene,  and  also  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  Bethphage,  whence  our  Saviour  commenced  his  triumphal 
entiy  into  Jerusalem ;  and  Bethany,  where  he  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  and  near  which  his  ascension  took  place.  To  the  N.  of 
these  was  Emmaus,  whither  our  Lord  accompanied  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples afVer  his  Resurrection ;  it  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Heliogabalus,  and  called  Nicopolis.  Near  it-  were, 
Ajalon,  in  tlie  vale  of  which  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon 
to  stand  still  until  the  Israelites  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies;  and  Gibeon,  die  inhabitants  of  which  made  p€»ice  with 
him,  and  were  aflerwards  defended  by  him  against  five  other  cities. 
To  the  N.  of  these  was  a  wilderness,  in  which  were  the  cities  of 
Ephraim  and  Luz ;  the  latter  was  also  called  Bethel,  from  its  lying 
close  to  tlie  place  where  Jacob  had  his  remarkable  dream  ^\ 

28.  In  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Judaea  was  Jericho,  or  Hieri- 
chus,  Itahf  the  first  city  taken  by  Joshua  fi'om  the  Canaanites;  it 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  the  wall  falling  down  flat,  so  that  they  went  stmight  up 
into  the  city.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  by 
Hiel  the  Bethelite,  and  destroyed  again  for  the  treachery  of  its 
inhabitants  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans;  it  is 
sometimes  called  m  Scripture  the  City  of  Palm-trees.  Between  it 
and  the  Jordan  was  Gilgal,  or  Gralgala,  where  the  Israelites  first 
encamped  on  this  side,  after  they  had  passed  over  the  river  on  dry 
grouna ;  it  was  here  that  Joshua  pitched  the  twelve  stones,  which 
were  taken  up  out  of  Jordan  by  one  man  of  every  tribe ;  and  here 
the  manna,  which  had  hidierto  fed  them  tlirough  the  wilderness, 
ceased.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Jericho  stood  Engedi,  or  Engaddi, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  camphire  and  balsam  produced  in 
its  neighbourhood;  it  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  instance  of 
loyalty  shown  by  David  in  a  neighbouring  cave  towards  Saul. 
About  five  miles  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem  was  Betlilehem^  or  Ephrata, 
BethleJienif  the  birth-place  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  as  well  as  of 
King  David ;  it  was  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  that 
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Herod  caused  ftU  the  childi^n,  fram  two  yeard  old  and  un<ier,  to  be 

5 at  to  death :  Rama  was  one  of  theise  towns^  and  is  alluded  to  by 
eremiah  in  his  prophecy  concerning  this  massacre. 
29.  To  the  W.  of  Rama^  near  the  springs  of  the  brook  Eschol^ 
lay  Adnllam^  where  David  hid  from  the  king  of  Gath,  and  collected 
a  little  army;  Libna,  a  strong  place  besieged  by  Sennacherib^  king 
of  Assyria;  Makkedah,  where  Joshua  slew  the  five  kin^  that  had 
joined  together  against  Gibeon;  and  Eleutheropolis,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  but  of  much  later  date  tlian  tlie  Scripture-history.  To 
the  S.  of  Jerusalem  was  Tecoa,  which  still  preserves  its  name,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  signal  overthrow  there  given  to  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Edomites,  during  the  reign  of  Jehosophat,  as  well  as 
for  being  the  birtli-place  of  the  prophet  Anios :  near  it  stood  Ziph, 
which  gave  name  to  a  mountain  and  wilderness,  where  David  lay 
hid  from  Saul ;  this  wilderness  was  part  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Judah, 
stretching  along  the  whole  Western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Below 
these  was  Kiriath-Arba,  a  city  so  ancient  as  to  have  been  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt;  to  this  place  Abraham  removed  when 
separated  from  Lot,  and.  here  he  bought  a  burying-place  for  his 
&mily :  it  is  now  called  Kabr  Ibrahim.  When  the  Israelites  took 
it  they  named  it  Hebron,  and  in  after  ages  it  became  famous  as  being 
the  place  where  David  kept  his  court  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  reign  till  he  took  Jerusalem.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as 
well  as  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah,  were  all  buried  here.  It  was 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  seems  to  have  communicated 
its  name  to  Hebron :  this  plain  is  romarkable  in  sacred  history  from 
Abraham's  entertaining  in  it  three  angels  under  an  oak,  which  ti*ee 
became  ui  the  latter  ages  so  famous,  that  superetitious  worehip  was 
performed  there  until  Constantine  the  Gi'eat  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
the  Southern  parts  of  Judaea,  on  the  bordei's  of  Edom,  wero  Zin, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Wilderness  of  Zin ;  Kadesh-Bai*nea,  the 
burial-mace  of  Miriam ;  and  Beer-Sheba,  or  Bersabe,  a  ^name 
signifying  the  Well  of  the  Oath,  which  appellation  it  received  from 
Abraham  and  Abimelech  having  here  made  a  covenant  togedier. 
Beer-Sheba  was  the  residence  oi  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  ^came 
in  process  of  time  a  strong  and  important  place ;  between  it  in  the 
South  and  Dan  in  the  North,  the  greatest  length  of  the  Land  of 
Israel  Mahout  130  miles)  is  frequentfy  reckoned^'. 

80.  Joppa,  or  Japho,  now  called  Yaffay  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  wno  gave  it  his  name:  it  was  the  frontier-city 
between  Juosea  and  Samaria,  and  the  haven  of  Jerusalem,  for  which 
reason,  all  the  materials  sent  from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  were  landed  at  it  It  was  hither  that  Jonah  fled,  and  took 
ship  for  Tarshish,  shortly  after  which  he  was  cast  overlxmrd :  hero 
too  the  Apostle  Peter  raised  Dorcas  to  life,  and  fell  into  his  remark- 
able trance.  The  antiquity  of  Joppa  seems  pointed  at  in  the  pro- 
fane authors  by  the  fable  of  Neptune's  having  inundated  the  country, 
and  of  Andromeda  having  been  hepe  chained  to  a  rock  to  be 
devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  from  which  she  was  rescued  by  Pereeui*. 
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31 .  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Joppa,  and  close  to  the  borders  of  Samana, 
was  Grazara  Oazon,  destroyed  by  Pharaoh,  and  given  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it.  To  the  S.E.  of  Joppalay  Arimathea 
Ramla^  of  which  place  was  Joseph,  who  came  to  Pilate  beg^ng  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and  buried  it  in  his  own  tomb.  Arimathea  was  for* 
merly  called  Ramah,  and  was  the  biilh-place  of  the  prophet  Samuel ; 
near  it  stood  Lydda  L^<U  or  Diospolis,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
remarkable  in  Sacred  Writ  for  the  cure  of  ^Sneas  by  St  Peter.  Ckne 
by  was  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mattathias,  father  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  burying-place  of  those  heroical  defenders  of  their  country. 

32.  Philist^i  or  Philistines. — The  Western,  or  maritime  part 
of  Judsea  Propria,  was  inhabited  by  the  Philistsei  or  PhiBstmes, 
sometimes  call^  Allo})hyli ;  their  ancestors  were  the  Philistim,  or 
children  of  the  Caphtorim  and  Casluhim,  who  were  descendants  of 
Mizraim;  they  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan  when  Abraham  was  there, 
and  afler  having  dwelled  for  some  time  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Egypt,  called  Casiotis,  they  returned  into  Canaan,  extended  their 
conquests  as  far  Nortliward  as  Ekron,  and  nearly  to  Joppa,  and 
diviaed  their  territory  into  five  lordships  called  after  their  principal 
cities.  These  were  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Grath,  Ascalon,  and  Gma, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  Pentapolis  of  Palestine. 

33.  The  Northernmost  town  of  the  Philistines  was  lamnia,  or 
labneel,  now  called  Yehna,  taken  from  them  by  Uzziah,  who 
demolished  the  fortifications ;  it  had  a  convenient  harbour,  in  wUdi 
Judas  Maccabaeus  burnt  that  part  of  the  Syrian  fleet  which  had 
escaped  at  Joppa.     Below  this  ran  the  brook  Sorek  Moubin,  on  the 
banks  of  whicti  dwelled  Sampson's  Dalilah  *^ ;  not  far  from  its 
mouth  was  Ekron,  or  Accaron  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  power,  and  celebrated  for  its  idolatrous  wonhip  of 
Beelzebub ;  it  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  Israelites,  and 
was  the  place  to  which  the  Ark  of  God  was  brought  before  it  was 
sent  back  to  them  at  Bethshemesh.     A  litde  farther  S.  was  Ashdod^ 
or  Azotus,  still  called  Slulood,  or  Eshdud,  famous  for  its  t^nple  of 
Dagon,  into  which  the  Philistines  brought  the  ark  they  had  taken 
from  the  Israelites  in  a  battle  hard  by,  but  which,  from  the  ven- 
geance it  drew  upon  them,  they  afterwards  sent  to  Ekron ".     It 
withstood  a  siege  of  29  years  against  Psammitichus,  king  of  EigypI, 
(the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  history,)  and  was  finally  destroyed 
by  Jonathan  Asmonseus,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground :  it  is  now  un- 
inhabited.   Gath  lay  to  the  Eastward  of  Ashdod,  and  is  memoraUe 
for  the  birth  of  the  giant  Goliali,  slain  by  David.    About  midway  on 
tlie  coast  of  Judsea  was  the  brook  Eschol,  whence  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  to  the  Land  of  Canaan  brought  a  sample  of  its  produce :  it 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Ascalon  Ascalaan,  or  Askelun,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.     This 
last  city  was  of  great  note  amongst  the  Gentiles  for  a  temple  of 
Derceto,  or  Astarte,  the  same  with  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Scriptures, 
who  was  here  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  mermaid :  it  has 
suffered  much  in  the  coui-se  of  ages,  and  its  king,  as  was  foretold  of 
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itf  hft9  Wn  long  since  cut  off.  Below  Ascalon  was  Gaza,  called  in 
the  Old  Testament  Azzah,  the  Southernmost  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines ;  this  is  the  ci"^  the  gates  of  which  Sampson  took  away, 
and  whither  he  was  afterwards  taken  when  he  pulled  down  the 
house  of  Dagon  upon  the  heads  of  the  Philistine  lords :  it  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  so  made  desolate  as  the 
project  Anios  had  foretold,  but  being  rebuilt,  it  was  a^in  destroyed 
by  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus.  Gaza  had  two  harboui-s,  the 
Northern  of  which,  called  Grazse  Majumas,  was  latterly  named 
Constantia,  after  the  emperor  Constantine's  son,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter,  who  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Mamas :  the  Southern  harbour,  Anthe- 
don,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  Besor,  and  after  it  had  been 
repaired  hr  Herod,  it  was  called  Agrippias.  Below  these  were 
lenysua  YouneSy  and  Raphia  Refah;  the  latter  was  famous  for  the 
victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  by 
Ptolemy  the  I Vth.  of  Egypt.  To  the  E.  of  Graza,  and  close  upon 
die  borders  of  the  Israeutes,  stood  Gerar,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  it  gave  name  to  the  district 
Geraritica. 

84.  Batanaa  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Galilee,  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  Syria,  and  on  the  S.  by  Persea,  and  corresponded  nearly  with 
the  inheritance  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  it 
contained  1,000  square  miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Basan''^,  or  Bashan,  of  the  Bible,  and  was  noted  for  its  fine  cattle 
and  good  pasturage ;  its  lofty  hills  were  likewise  much  celebrated 
for  their  beautiftil  oi^.  The  old  Basan,  however,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Og,  extended  much  farther  Eastward  and  Southward  than  the 
subsequent  province  of  Batansea ;  as  it  included  in  the  former 
quarter  the  Syrian  districts  afterwards  known  as  Ituraea  and 
Auranitis,  and  in  the  latter  quarter  the  Northern  part  of  Peraea  as 
far  as  the  Jabok. 

86.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  Mount  Hermon 
Seishy  caDed  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  or  Sion,  and  by  the  Amorites 
Shenir ;  its  Western  part  was  known  by  the  name  of  Paneum,  and 
on  it  lay  the  little  round  lake  Phiala,  the  reputed  source  of  the 
Jordan:  its  elevation  is  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  Not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  this  river  into  the  lake  Samachonites  stood  Paneas 
BaniaSf  in  a  distnct  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied by  Philip,  son  of  Herod,  and  hence  called  Csesarea,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  with  the  surname  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Caesarea  of  Samaria. 

86.  Canatha,  now  Kanneiftray  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  was 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned 
to  Coele-Svria ;  on  the  Western  side  of  the  mountain,  between  it 
and  the  Jordan,  was  Argob,  the  capital  of  a  region  of  the  same 
name.  Farther  Southward,  on  the  EaPtciTi  shore  of  the  Galilean 
Lake,  stood  Hippos  El  Hossn^  another  city  of  the  Decapolis ;  and 
near  it  was  Gaulan,  or  Golan,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge :  these 
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two  cities  gave  name  to  the  districts   Hippene  aud  GatdoQitis. 
Batariasa  was  watered  by  the  river  Hieromax  Sheriat  el  Mandhour, 
which  rises  in  Alsadamus  Mons,  and  flows  Westward  into  the 
Jordan :  one  of  its  tributaiies  ran  throueh  the  valley  of  Mizpeh,  * 
the  residence  of  Jephtha,  on  the  borders  oi  which  Jacob  and  Lsiban 
concluded  their  covenant  of  friendship  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  hence  its  name  Mizpeh,  or  watch-tower.     In  ue  South  Western 
comer  of  the  province  was  Gradara  Om  Keis,  a  very  strong  city  of 
the  Decapolis,  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  restored  by  Fompey; 
the  country  round  it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  countiy  of 
the  Gadai*enes,  or  Gergesenes,  where  our  Lord  cast  out  tlie  two 
devils,  pei*mitting  them  to  enter  intoahei'd  of  swine.    To  tlie  East- 
ward of  this  were  two  other  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  Abila  Abilj 
and  Capitolias  El  Toi-ra.    A  little  above  tlie  latter,  in  the  South 
EasteiTi  corner  of  tlie  province,  stood  Astaroth  JEl  Mezareihj  and 
Edrei,  or  Adraa,  DraCy  the  two  chief  cities  of  Og's  kingdom  of 
Bashan ;  it  was  near  Edi'ei  that  Og  was  conquei'ed  in  a  decisive 
battle  by  the  Israelites  under  the  command  of  Moses. 

37.  pERiEA  was  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Batanuea,  on  tlie  W-  by 
Samaria,  on  the  S.  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  E.  by  Syria :  it  con- 
tained 1,505  square  miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek 
wonl  iripav  ultray  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  beyond 
the  Jordan ;  the  appellation  was  first  applied  to  the  whole  country 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  its  limits,  after  tlie  i*etum  of 
the  JcAvs  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  did  not  extend  much 
fartlier  North  than  Pella.  The  Southern  j)art  of  Pei-asa,  between 
the  t^vo  rivei-s  Anion  and  Jabok,  fbraied  the  kingdom  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  king  Sihoii  was  defeated  by  the  Isi'aelites ;  sub- 
sequent to  this  the  whole  province  was  divided  between  the  two 
tribes  Reuben  and  Gad,  the  portion  of  the  latter  being  towai*ds  the 
Nortli. 

38.  About  the  time  that  Abraliam  sojourned  in  Canaan,  Perasa 
was  inhabited  by  the  Rephaim,  the  Zuzim,  and  the  Emim,  the  first 
of  which  dwelled  in  what  was  allei-wai-ds  called  Bashan :  these 
were  all  conquered  by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and  being 
carried  away  captive  by  him,  the  country  of  the  two  last  was 
seized  upon  by  tlie  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites.  These  again, 
in  their  turn,  were  di.six)ssessed  of  it  by  the  Amorites,  who  dwelled 
originally  in  the  Soutlieni  part  of  Judsea,  on  the  boi-dere  of  £dom, 
where  they  were  visited  by  the  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  to  examine 
the  country ;  a  great  body  of  them  afterw^ards  ci*ossed  over  Jordan 
and  took  possession  of  the  Southern  part  of  Pei-aea,  where  they 
established  the  kingdom,  which  in  tlie  time  of  Moses  was  govern^ 
by  Sihon.  Upon  this  the  Ammonites  reti'eated  East  warn  to  their 
former  possessions,  about  the  head  of  the  Jabok  in  Syria,  whibt 
the  Moabites  re-ci*ossed  tlie  Arnon  into  Ambia  Peti'SBa,  where  they 
are  found  till  they  disappear  from  histoiy. 

39.  The  two  principal  rivere  of  Peraea  were  the  Jabok  and  the 
Anion.  The  Jabok  or  Zerkah,  the  common  boundary  between 
the  Amorites  and  Bashan,  rises  in  the  district  Ammonitis  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  flows  Westward  through  the  midst 
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of  Peraea  into  the  Jordan.  The  Anion  LeSjoum,  the  Southern 
boundaiy  of  Peraea,  fonned  the  orifi^nal  Hmit  between  the  Amorites 
and  the  Moabitee;  it  rises  not  far  from  the  preceding  river, 
and  flows  with  a  tortuous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
centre  of  Persea  rose  the  lofly  Mount  Gilead,  or  Galaad,  still  called 
IHeiaaudy  neai*  which  Jacob  and  Laban  raised  a  heap  of  stones  in 
token  of  mutual  friendship,  wherefore  the  place  was  named  Gilead, 
t.  e*  The  heap  of  witness :  from  it  the  name  of  Gilead,  or  Galaaditis, 
was  applied  to  the  surrounding  district,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole 
country  East  of  the  Jordan.  Connected  with  Mount  Gilead  was 
Mount  Abarim,  which  divided  the  waters  of  the  Amon  aud  Jordan ; 
its  elevation  is  about  3,000  feet;  one  of  its  tops  was  called  Nebo, 
or  Pisgah,  Attarous^  which  God  commanded  Moses  to  ascend,  and, 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  to  die  there. 

40.  Gramala  Szammagh  was  a  very  strong  place,  in  the  North 
Western  comer  of  the  province,  where  the  Joraan  issues  fi-om  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias ;  below  it,  and  likewise  on  tlie  river,  was  Beth- 
abara,  where  John  was  for  some  time  baptizing,  and  the  place 
whither  our  Lord  retired,  when  the  Jews  sought  to  take  him  at  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication.  To  the  Eastward  of  these  lay  Pella,  a 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  in  which  the 
Christians,  before  the  siege  of  Jeiiisalem  by  Titus,  took  refuge. 
Below  Pella  were  Gei*asa  DjerasJi,  and  Jabesh  Gilead ;  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  tlie  Ammonites,  but  relieved  by  Saul,  in  ffratitudo 
for  which,  when  its  inhabitants  heai-d  that  the  Philistines  had  fast- 
ened his  bodv  and  those  of  his  sons  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  they 
went  by  night  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh,  and  having  burnt 
them,  buried  their  bones  imder  a  tree  in  their  own  city,  fasting 
seven  days.  Ramoth-Gilead,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  was 
situated  on  the  Jabok,  near  the  junction  of  which  with  the  Joixlan 
stood  Amathus,  an  important  city,  which  still  preserves  its  name 
in  Amata. 

41.  Heshbon,  or  Hesebon'^,  now  called  Eahan^  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Amorites,  and  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  Peraea ;  it  was 
situated  in  the  Southem  part  of  the  province,  on  the  borders  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  but  belonged  to  the  former  tribe  :  near  it  stood 
Medaba  Alacleba,  a  place  of  considerable  impoitance.  Between 
Heshbon  and  the  Dead  Sea  was  Betharan,  which  w^as  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  Antipas,  who  changed  its  name  to  Livia, 
out  of  compliment  to  Augustus :  hard  by  was  the  citadel  Macha^rus, 
where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded ;  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

42.  A  little  above  Heshbon  was  the  valley  of  Shittim,  so  famous 
for  the  wood  called  in  Scripture  Shittim- wood ;  in  it  lay  Abel 
Shittim,  whence  Joshua  sent  the  two  spies  to  Jericho,  and  tlie 
place  where  so  many  of  the  Isi-aelites  perished  for  having  com- 
mitted sin  with  the  Moabites.  To  the  S.  of  Heshbon  was  a  warm 
spring  called  Lasa,  or  Callirhoe,  in  much  repute  for  its  medicinal 
waters }   and  to  tlie  Eastward  of  it  was   Ramoth-Baal,  whither 
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Balaam  was  brought  by  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  to  corse  the 
Childi'en  of  Israel.  Campestiia  Moab,  or  the  Plains  of  Moab, 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  prior  to  their  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
lay  Eastward  of  this  river  on  the  brook  Amon.  The  district 
Ammonitis^  at  the  source  of  the  Jabok,  was  in  Syria,  and  received 
its  name  from  Ammon^  a  son  of  Lot.  Its  capital  was  Rabbotli- 
Ammon  Amman,  the  old  meti*opolis  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
which  was  aflei*wards  called  Philadelphia,  after  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  by  whom  it  was  beautified  and  restored ;  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decapolis.  Rabboth- Ammon  is  memorable  in  Sacred 
History  for  being  besieged  and  taken  in  the  reign  of  David,  as  also 
for  the  death  of  Uriah,  who  was  slain  there  by  a  design  of  David's 
during  the  siege.  There  was  a  suburb  of  the  city,  which  was 
called  the  City  of  the  Waters,  where  the  king  had  his  palace. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

COLCHIS,   IBERIA,   ALBANIA,  ARMENIA,  MESOPO 
TAMIA,   ASSYRIA,   ET   BABYLONIA. 


COLCHIS. 

1.  Colchis*  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Corax  and 
Mount  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Moschici  Mountains,  on  the  8. 
by  the  Acampsis,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  to  the  N-  it 
touched  upon  Sarmatia,  to  tiie  E.  upon  Iberia,  and  to  the  8.  upon 
Armenia  and  Pontus:  it  contained  8,400  square  miles.  It  was 
celebrated  in  fable  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  for  the  expedition 
imdertaken  to  obtain  it  by  all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  headed 

by  Jason*.  . 

2.  Colchis  was  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  each  governed  by  its 
own  king  till  they  were  overpowered,  first  by  the  Persians,  and 
then  by  tiie  Romans.  The  most  important  of  these  tribes  were 
the  Lazi,  who  dwelled  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  tribes,  that  in  the 
lower  ages  their  name  was  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  province,  instead  of  that  of  Colchi :  from  them  also  Coldns 
was  named  Lazica.  Near  them,  on  the  common  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Iberia,  were  the  Moschi',  who  have  given  name  to  the  Mos- 
chici Montes,  a  range  of  hills  connecting  Ae  Caucasus  widi  the 
Scydisses  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Moschi  are  thought  by  some  to 
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kave  obtained  both  tlieir  appellation  and  dieir  origin  fram  Meshech, 
the  son  of  Japhet,  an  opinion  which  is  eomewhat  Rti*eno;thened 
tnfOk  the  Seventy  Interpreters  having  read  tiie  Hebrew  vowels 
differently,  and  rendered  the  same  name  Mosocli.  Menhech  is 
is  o^n  mentioned  together  with  TnbBl,  an<l  the  two  nations  are 
attaded  to  in  the  prophecies  of  EzekieP  as  canying  merchandize 
to  Tyre,  and  trading  in  her  markets  with  slaves  and  vessels  of 
bran  or  steel.  Henoe  they  'dve  supposed  to  have  occupied  not 
only  Colchis  and  Iberia,  hut  the  contiguous  parts  of  AiTnenia, 
Pontus,  and  Capjiadocia;  for  hereabouts  dwelled  the  Chalybes, 
wko  were  so  famous  for  their  manufactures  of  steel,  and  the  Cap- 
padoeian  slaves  were  proverbially  numerous^.  The  Manrali,  who 
appear  to  have  left  their  name  in  the  modem  distinct  Mingreliay 
dwelled  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cattcasos;  close  to  them,  on  tlie  W.,  were  the  cruel  and  piratical 
Heniochi^  said  to  be  descended  from  the  'llvi&ypij  or  charioteers 
of  Castor  and  PoUux,  a  tradition  probably  connected  with  the 
setdement  of  some  Greek  colonies  on  this  coast ;  tliey  were  subse- 
quently displaced  by  the  Abasci,  whose  name  still  exists  in  that  of 
Ahhhas,  The  Colchi,  from  their  language  and  mannere,  were 
said  by  the  profane  authors  to  be  Egyptians,  who  settled  here 
when  Sesostns  extended  his  conquests  into  the  North ;  they  were  a 
nmple,  unaffected  people,  and  exceedingly  clever  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen :  their  country  produced  excellent  flax,  and  abounded 
in  poisonous  herbs ^. 

8.  Mount  Caucasus^  CmicoMis  is  an  extensive  mnge,  forming 
the  Southern  frontier  of  Saimatia  Asiadca,  and  blocking  up  as 
it  were  the  Isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas;  it 
extends  fi*om  the  Bosporus  Cimmenus,  now  known  as  the  Strait 
of  Emkahy  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cyrus  or  Kur*  It  is  so  lofly  as 
to  be  covered  in  many  parts  with  perj)etual  snow ;  it  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  various  savage  nations,  who  lived  upon  the  wild  finiits 
of  tiie  eai-tn,  and  were  supposed  to  gather  gold  on  the  shores  of 
their  rivulets.  One  of  its  highest  peaks  was  named  Strobilus,  and 
on  it  was  said  to  be  the  rock  to  which  Prometheus  was  chained 
by  Jupiter,  titl  he  was  deliverod  by  Hercules".  The  culminating 
peaks  of  Caucasus  are  however  to  the  N.,  where  Mount  Elbruz  has 
an  elevation  of  nearly  18,000  feet,  and  Mount  Karbek  of  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  principal  pass  over  these  mountains  into  Europe 
is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  those  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Aras  and  the  Kur  are  much  lower ;  these  mountains  extend  like 
It  wall  along  the  Noi-them  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 

4.  Mount  Caucasus  has  been  conjectured,  with  considemble 
probability,  to  have  been  so  called  from  Gog,  or  Magog,  Japhet's 
son,  who  settled  hereabouts ;  the  name  of  Gog  is  entii-ely  preserved 
in  diat  of  Grogarene,  a  neighbouring  district  of  Aionenia,  and  it  is 


*  Chap.  zxTil.  13.  ^  See  Cap.  XIX.,  sect.  33,  sect.  56,  supra. 

«  VaL  mace.  VI.  43.  ^  Hor.  Carm.  II.  ziu.  8.    Id.  Epod.  XVII.  35, 

*  Virg.  Georff.  II.  440.    Id.  Mn.  IV.  367.    Hw.  Carm.  I.  xzii.  7, 
9  Virg.  Ed.  Yl,  42.    Prifpert.  II.  I  71.    Ta/.  i^Jace,  V.  156. 
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likely  enough  that  the  mcnleni  proTince  of  Georgia  has  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  same  word.  The  Western  part  of  Mount 
Caucasus  was  called  Corax,  and  in  it  was  tlie  source  of  the  Corax 
SoukouTn^  the  boundary  of  Colchis  in  this  direction:  near  the 
mouth  of  this  little  river  was  Pityus  Soukoumf  a  considerable  and 
rich  trading  town^  destroyed  by  the  Heniochi^  upon  whose  frontier 
it  stood ;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  twice  by  the  Romans^  who  made 
it  their  border-town  in  this  quarter,  but  it  was  as  often  razed  to 
the  ground.  Below  it,  hkewise  on  the  sea-coast,  stood  Dioscurias 
Iskuriay  an  old  Milesian  colony,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
Castor  and  Pollux:  it  was  afterwards  called  Sebastopolia,  and 
became  a  great  place  of  trade,  as  well  as  a  general  market  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

6.  The  principal  riyer  of  Colchis  was  die  Phasis'*  Pkazj  whidi 
rises  in  the  Montes  Moschici,  and  flows  Westward  into  the  Slack 
Sea ;  it  is  a  calm  and  gentle  riyer,  and  was  considered  by  some  as 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia:  from  it  the  Ancients 
oflen  denoted  Colchis  by  the  epithet  Phasiaeus.  The  Phaais  waa 
remariutble  for  its  woods  an4  tne  beautiful  birds  which  frequented 
its  banks,  some  of  which  are  said  to  haye  been  brought  oy  the 
Argonauts  to  Greece,  and  called  ^tnayoiphasianiB  avesy  Aneliee 
pheasants,  afler  the  riyer.  The  Rnion  Rhioni  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Phasis,  and  its  name  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  whole 
stream.  At  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  stood  the  oognominal  town 
Phasis  Potty  said  to  haye  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony: 
aboye  it  was  iGa,  the  old  capital  of  iEetes,  where  the  golden  fleece 
was  preserved  when  Jason  reached  the  country". 

6.  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas  kin^  of  Thebes,  being  driven 
from  his  father's  dominions  by  the  machmations  of  his  step-mother, 
sou^it  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  relation  iBetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
to  whom  the  mythologists  say  he  was  carried  throu^  the  air  on 
the  back  of  a  ram,  which  had  been  given  to  Athamas  by  the  gods 
as  a  reward  for  his  piety ;  its  fleece  was  of  gold.  When  he  amved 
safe  at  the  couit  of  iSetes,  he  sacrifleed  the  ram  on  the  altar  of 
Mars,  but  preserved  the  golden  fleece,  which  so  attracted  the  envy 
of  ^etes,  that  though  he  had  received  him  kindly,  and  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  subsequently  murdered  him.  This 
murder  was  some  time  afler  amply  revenged  by  the  Greeks.  It 
gave  rise  to  tlie  famous  expedition  of  Jason  in  the  sliip  Argo,  the 
voyage  of  which  is  variously  described  by  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians.  The  golden  fleece  is  explained  by  tlie  immense  trea- 
sures, which  Phiyxus  carried  away  from  Thebes ;  the  I'am  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ship  which  carried  him,  and  was  either  so 
called,  or  had  the  flgure  of  this  animal  on  her  prow. — Cyta,  or 
Cutasium,  KutaiSy  lay  some  distance  to  die  Eastward  of  JBa,  on 
the  Rhioni ;  it  was  an  important  city,  and  the  birdi-place  of  the 

'®  Apoll.  Argon.  B.  401.    Propert.  I.  xz.  18. 

"  VaL  Flacc.  V.  426. 

In  alltuion  to  tbe  fable  of  the  hnntress  JBa  htyiiig  been  changed  into  an  iihtnd 
by  tbe  coda,  to  avoid  the  pnnnit  of  her  loTer,  the  god  of  tlie  Fhasif.  It  irw 
vpon  this  island  that  tbe  city  JEa  ii  aaid  to  have  itood. 
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fidr  enchantress  Medea,  who  is  hence  called  Cytaeis".  In  the 
Southern  part  of  Colchis  was  the  Bathys,  still  preserving  its  name 
in  JBatoum :  near  it  was  the  Acampsis  Tckorak^  which  formed  the 
boundaiy  between  this  province  ana  Pontus,  and  derived  its  name 
from  the  fury  with  which  it  rushed  from  the  mountains  into  the 
sea;  it  rises  in  Paryadres  Mons  in  Armenia,  and  has  a  course  of 
170  miles,  through  a  rugged  but  fertile  valley. 

Ibebia. 

7.  Ibbria*'  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  N.  by 
Sannatia  Asiatica,  on  the  E.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia ; 
it  contained  12,200  square  miles,  and  corresponded  m  a  general 
way  with  the  modem  province  of  Georgia :  some  traces  of  its 
name  may  still  be  observed  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Jm^«/ia. 
It  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  princes,  but  became  subse- 
quently tributary  to  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  It  was  a 
mountainotis  and  fertile  country,  but  had  otherwise  nothing  in 
common  with  the  European  Iberia  except  the  name :  the  inhabit- 
ants were  from  their  manners  and  lanrai^e,  said  by  the  profane 
authors  to  be  Armenians  or  Medes.  Josephus, however,  expressly 
states  that  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  father  of  the  Asiatic 
Iberians,  and  that  these  people,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Iberi, 
were  originally  named  Tnobeli,  from  Tubal.  The  tradition,  pre- 
served by  the  Iberians  or  Spaniardsy  that  they  are  descended  from 
Tubal,  can  only  be  maintained  by  their  having  been  a  colony  of 
the  Asiatic  Iberi :  they  were  generally  termed  Celtiberi,  by  way  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  Asiatic  Iberi  here  mentioned.  The 
River  Cyrus  Kur  rises  in  the  Moschici  Montes  on  the  borders  of 
Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  Eastwai'd  through  the  midst  of  Iberia, 
and  along  the  Southern  frontier  of  Albania,  is  joined  by  the  Araxes 
and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  is  550  miles  Ions :  besides  the  Aras, 
it  has  for  affluents  the  Alazan  and  Jara ;  the  Zeu^ie,  which  flows 
into  the  Aras  from  the  North,  has  its  source  in  Lake  Sivan  at  an 
elevation  of  5,300  feet ;  it  is  40  miles  long  and  about  10  in  average 
breadth  and  of  great  depth.  On  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Cyrus  was 
Sura,  still  called  Surami;  and  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  stood  Zalissa,  the  chief  city  of  Iberia,  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Tjflis,  the  modem  capital  of  Georgia. 

8.  On  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Armenia  the  Cyrus  was  joined 
by  the  little  river  Iberus  Ktsia ;  at  their  junction  stood  two  forti- 
fied towns,  called  Seusamora  and  Harmozica,  which  guarded  the 
frontier  of  the  province  in  this  quarter.  The  Cambyses  lora, 
rises  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  flows  through  the  Eastern  part  of 
Iberia  (which  from  it  received  the  appellation  Cambysene)  into 
the  Alaizon,  a  tributary  of  the  C^tus.  There  was  but  one  pass 
from  Sarmatia  over  the  Caucasus  into  Iberia,  and  it  was  through 
this  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  province  allowed  the  Sarmatae 
to  pass  in  their  attack  on  the  Aimenians ;  it  was  called  Sarmaticae 
or  Caucasise  Pyte,  and  was  fortified  by  the  castle  Cumania,  now 

1'  ApoU.  Argtm-  A.  511.    Proptrt,  II.  i,  73.    Ses  «lfO  Note  10, 
'»  F«/.  i^acc.  VI.  120. 
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known  as  Kaishair.  This  country  abounds  in  traoes  of  recent 
volcanic  action,  and  here,  as  well  as  more  especially  on  the  penin* 
sukk  of  Apcheratiy  the  soil  is  impit^ated  witn  naphtha. 

Albania. 

9.  Albania  was  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  River  Soana,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  8.  iJy  the  Cyrus ;  to  the  N.  it 
touched  upon  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  W.  upon  Ibeiia,  and  to  the 
8.  upon  Armenia :  it  occupied  the  modem  provinces  o£  Daughistan 
and  SkfrvaUy  and  contained  23,200  square  miles. 

10.  The  inhabitants  were  said  by  the  pro&ne  authors  to  be 
descended  from  the  Scythian  Alani,  who  pushed  their  conquests 
from  the  borders  of  India  to  the  Caucasus,  and  subsequently  crossed 
this  range  of  mountains  into.  Sarmatia,  and  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Palus  Mseotis :  from  this  circumstance  the  name  Albani 
was  thought  to  have  been  only  a  corru])tion  of  Alani.  There  were 
also,  according  to  the  same  historians,  some  Armenian  and  Median 
colonies  intermixed  with  the  original  settlers.  But  tlie  Albani  were 
said  in  mythology  to  have  derive<l  their  name  from  Mount  Albanns 
in  Italy,  whence  they  had  come  with  Hercules,  after  his  conqueBt 
of  Gkryon,  and  to  have  further  laid  claim  to  the  appellation  mnn 
die  exceeding  whiteness  of  their  hair*^.  They  were  an  indolent 
people,  approaching  nearer  to  barbarism  than  to  the  mannere  of 
civilized  society,  and  totally  neglectful  of  the  advantages  which  the 
fertility  of  tlieir  country  and  its  excellent  situation  held  out  to  them ; 
they  were  composed  of  several  tribes,  all  governed  by  one  king, 
and  preserved  their  independence  till  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  Romans. — The  Alazon^*,  slill 
called  Alason,  or  Alaksy  was  in  the  Western  part  of  the  province, 
running  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyitis ;  on  its  rieht  bank, 
near  the  borders  of  Iberia,  stood  Sanua  Signag,  The  l^na,  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Albania,  is  now  known  as  the  Sulak ;  bek>w 
it  was  Theleba  Tarki;  and  still  farther  Southward,  Diauna,  or 
Derbent  At  this  last  is  a  narrow  pass,  anciently  called  the  Pylse 
Caspiee,  which  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  celebrated  defile 
of  the  same  name  in  Persia ;  it  is  formed  by  the  Jutting  out  of  a 
spur  of  tiie  Caucasus  into  the  sea,  named  Ceraunii  Montes,  which 
joins  the  main  ridge  near  another  pass,  called  the  Albanise  Pyte, 
leading  into  Iberia.  The  Gelse  were  a  tribe  of  some  consequence 
hereabouts,  who  still  preserve  the  name  of  Lesghis,  StiU  farther 
Southward,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  stood  Albana 
Niezabady  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albanius  JDeli ;  to  the  Westward  of  it, 
in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  was  Cabalaca,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Oaetara,  or  Gangara,  in  the 
Southern  pail;  of  Albania,  is  now  Baku,  so  remarkaMe  for  tlie 
springs  of^  Naphtha,  which  light  up  the  country  in  its  environs ; 
Camechia,  nearer  the  Cyrus,  has  changed  its  name  but  little  in  that 
of  Schamachm, 

"  .11..  , ,  I  ,,  I.     ■  ,  I    -  ^ 

^*Dion.  Hal.  I.  15.      Plm.  VI.  10.  13.     Solin.  25.     Ju9lin,  XLIL  3. 
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Armenia. 

11.  Armenia''  was  bounded  on  die  N.  by  die  Moechici  Moun- 
tains and  the  River  Cyms ;  on  the  £.  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  on  die  8.  by  parts  of  die  livers  Araxes  and  Tigrisi 
and  by  Mount  Masius ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates.  To  the 
N.  it  touched  upon  Colchis,  Ibeiia,  and  Albania,  to  the  S.  upon 
Media,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  to  die  W.  upon  Armenia 
Minor :  it  contained  66,300  square  miles,  or  about  as  many  as  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  AiTiienia  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Aram,  the  son  of  8hem,  to  -whose  lot  it  fell,  as  well  as 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia :  its  Northern  part  is  still  called  Atnnenia ; 
that  known  as  Aram  or  Aramsea  was  tlie  more  Southern. 

12.  This  was  the  Armenia  Major,  or  Superior,  so  called  to  dis- 
tanguish  it  from  the  Armenia  Minor,  or  Inferior,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  lay  to  the  Westward  of  die  Euphrates  in  Cappadocia*^.     The 
ArmBnians  were  fabled  by  die  Greeks  to  have  obtained  their  name 
from  Armeus,  or  Armenus,  a  Thessaliau,  and  one  of  the  Argon- 
auts ;  or,  as  others  say,  from  his  native  town  Armenium,  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  Boebeis  in  Thessal  v  *".     They  were  an 
idle  and  indifferent  people,  who  cared  so  little  about  their  own 
oottntry,  as  to  justify  the  ancient  historians  in  asserting  that  they 
had  no  notion  whatever  of  fi^eedom.     They  seem  in  me  earliest 
times  to  have  been  successively  conquered  and  governed  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  die  Pemans,  and  afterwards  to  have 
submitted  to  Alexander  without  the  least  resistance ;  uix>n  the  death 
of  this  monarch,  their  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Seleucidse, 
who  maintained  possession  of  it  till  the  defeat  of  Andochus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans.     Upon  this,  with  die  assistance  of  the  latter 
people,  Artaxias*%  the  governor  who  commanded  in  Armenia, 
made  himself  independent,  and  his  successor  Tigranes  subseouendy 
s^zed  upon  Cappadocia  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  naving 
joined  the  cause  of  his  fadier-in-law  Mithridates,  whom  he  after- 
wards shamefully  deseiled  and  betrayed,  he  was  besieged  and  de- 
iisated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  to  whom  he  submitted  with 
the  greatest  meanness,  securing  his  throne  by  the  payment  of  a 
han&Hue  bribe.     Tigi*anes  the  2d  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  die  first  century,  and  shortly  afterwards  lost 
his  life  by  the  hand  of  Tiberius :  Armenia  became  henceforward 
a  continual  subject  of  contention  between  die  two  great  empires  of 
Rome  and  Parthia  from  its  lying  on  their  common  limits.     The 
Romans,  however,  condnued  to  preserve  their  superiority,  and 
reduced  it  at  length,  under  Tiwan,  into  a  regular  province :  it 
remained  subject  to  them  dU  the  tourth  centuiy,  when  hy  the  peace 
which  Jovian  made  with  the  Persians,  it  was  left  within  the  grasp 


»  Hot.  Carm.  IL  ix,  4.    Lucan.  II.  639. 
^  See  cap.  XIX.,  sect.  56,  tupra. 

**  Strab,  XI.  503 See  also  cap.  XVI.,  sect.  13,  tupra. 

*  H«noe  k  thought  by  Bome  to  mean  Artaziaa  in  the  panage,  Epui,  I*  zii.  i6f 
and  to  baTC  followed  the  account  of  those,  who  referred  the  death  of  Aitaiiaa  tv 
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of  the  latter  people^  who  accordingly  soon  after  took  possession  of 
it  Upon  this  a  war  ensued,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole 
country  shoidd  be  divided,  the  Romans  obtaining  a  very  small 
portion  of  it  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  the  remainder : 
the  latter  people  called  the  new  territory  Persarmenia  to  distin- 
guish it  m>m  the  Roman  territory,  which  preserved  the  original 
name  of  Armenia.  The  whole  country  was  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  produced  excellent  com,  wine,  and  oil,  aa.well  as  beautifbl 
cattle  and  hoi'ses. 

18.  Armenia  is  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  year. 
The  ranee  of  Scydisses,  or  Pa^adres  as  it  was  also  called,  entered 
the  province  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  where  one 
of  its  peaks,  called  Capotes,  still  preserves  the  name  of  Cap  Daq  ; 
this  range  was  known  in  Colchis  as  the  Moschici  Montes.  To  the 
Southward  of  this,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is  Mount  Abus  Agri 
Dag.  This  last  mountain,  which  immediately  overhangs  the 
Araxes,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Mountains  of  Ararat, 
on  which  the  ark  rested  after  the  flood ;  and  the  land  of  Ararat  is 
likewise  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  coimtry  called  Armenia 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  other  Western  nations :  it  mnns  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  a  considerable  range  of  mountains,  and  has  two  tops, 
called  the  Greatj  and  tlie  Little  Ararat j  the  former  of  which  is 
17,210  feet  high,  and  is  ooverefl  with  perpetual  snow,  the  latter 
3,000  feet  less.  Farther  Southward,  and  nearly  parallel  with  this 
range,  is  the  chain  of  Niphates  ^^  Bareina,  or  /Sepan,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  nfa^  nix,  owing  to  the  vast 
quantities  ofsnmv  which  fell  there ;  it  strikes  out  from  the  borders 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  trends  Eastward  above  the  head  of  the  Tigris, 
till  it  joins  Ararat.  The  Gordiaci,  Cai-duchii  or  Jeudi  Mountain^ 
quit  tne  chain  of  the  Niphates  about  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and 
nm  parallel  with  this  river  till  they  enter  Assyria  and  join  me  range 
of  Zagros. 

14.  The  River  Euphrates'*,  still  called  Fr at  or  Euphrates,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  Asia,  as  well  from  its  length 
and  greatness,  as  fi*om  its  having  formed  for  several  centuries  tlie 
boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  dominions.  It  has  two 
distinct  soui*ces,  which  have  caused  much  confusion  in  the  ancient 
descriptions  of  it ;  the  Northern  one  is  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Colchis,  and  the  Southern  one 
in  Mount  AhviSyOT  Ara7*at\  both  these  branches  ai*e  called  Euphrates, 
but  the  former  is  known  also  as  the  Karasu,  and  the  Southern 
as  the  Murad,  the  ancient  Ai*sanius :  they  unite  opposite  Sinerva  in 
Asia  Minor.  Its  upper  course  is  S.  and  W.,  but  it  gradually  trends 
Eastward,  and  assumes,  on  leaving  the  hill  country  at  Birjik,  a 
S.  E.  direction,  which  it  maintains  mroughout  tlie  I'est  of  its  course. 
Here  it  is  only  100  miles  from  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean, 


*»  Vtrg.  GeoTff,  III.  30.    Hor.  Carm.  II.  Ix.  20.    Milton,  Par,  Lort,  Book 
III.  742. 
>«  Virg.  Gforg,  IV.  561,    luean.  Ill,  260. 
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and  from  a  short  distance  lower  down,  where  its  waters  form 

a  cataract,  it  is  na\rigable  to  the  sea,  though  for  vessels  of  any  biuxien 

it  is  so  only  as  far  as  Hit     Near  Bagdad  it  approaches  within  40 

miles  of  the  Tigris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canals.     Fi-om 

Birfik  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris  is  1,100  miles,  and  its  entire 

length  caunot  be  less  than  1,800.    Below  the  confluence  the  united 

stream  is  called  Shat  al  Arab:  it  extends  about  130  miles  to  the 

sea,  which  it  enters  by  seven  channels,  the  princi])al  of  which  is  the 

Kohre  el  Busral.    The  delta  of  the  river  is  70  miles  from  N.  to  S. 

by  120  from  E.  to  W.     The  imited  sti*eam  receives  only  one  affluent 

from  the  £.,  tlie  KerhJia  or  KarasUy  the  ancient  Choaspes.     In 

its  middle  course  the  Euphrates  has  two  affluents,  the  JBuikh  and 

Khahaur :  the  latter  river  idses  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  passes 

through  Beberaci,  Lake  Kutaniyehy  which  is  about  15  miles  long 

by  5  broad.     The  river  here  flows  througli  a  country  capable  of 

extreme  fertility  by  imgation,  increasing  in  biieadth  and  volume, 

and  after  having  formed  the  line  of  separation  between  Asia  Minor 

and  Armenia,  as  also  between  Syiia  '^  and  Mesopotamia,  it  enters 

Babylonia,  and, joining  the  Tigiis,  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf:  its 

total  length  to  the  sea  is  estimated  as  about  the  same  as  the  Ganges. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the  united  stream  was  indifferently 

called  Euphrates  or  Tigiis  '''*,  and  occasionally  Pasitigris,  from*  a 

little  river  of  this  name  which  runs  into  it :  but  the  Euphrates  itself 

is  said  to  have  once  entered  the  Peraian  Gulf  by  a  separate  arm,  a 

little  to  tlie  Westward,  which  has  long  since  disappeared.     The 

Tigris ^^  TigrUj  or  2^eer<f  rises  in  Mount  Niphate8,ana  after  forming 

the  boundary  between  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  between 

Susiana  and  Babylonia,  joins  die  Euphrates,  to  which  its  course  is 

neai*ly  parallel,  but  it  is  a  much  smaller  river  than  the  latter,  being 

only  1,000  miles  long  to  its  moutli  in  the  gulf.     It  is  said  to  have 

obtained  its  name  fi\>m  a  word  signifying  an  arroiv  in  the  language 

of  the  countiy,  owing  to  tlie  swiftness  of  its  course.     From  the 

upper  part  of  it  having  been  known  by  the  apjiellation  Diglito,  as 

well  as  from  other  concurrent  circumstances,  it  is  supposed  to  be 

tlie  same  with  the  Hiddekel  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  as  one  of  the 

rivers  of  Paradise  '^*.     Although  tlie  upi)er  course  of  the  river  is 

extremely  rapid^  in  its  middle  coui'se  it  is  sluggish ;  its  affluents 

are  the  Diala  or  Dijalehy  the  gi-eater  and  lesser  Zab^  the  Khiimib 

or  Kfiaboury  and  tlie  Mendeli.     The  Araxes,  now  known  as  the 

Ara$y  rises  in  the  Anti-Taui*us,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Nordiem 

source  of  the  Euphrates,  and  having  joined  the  Cyrus,  flows  widi 

an  Easterly  course  of  600  miles  into  the  Caspian  Sea^^:  towards 

its  source  was  the  district  Phasiane,  still  called  PaManiy  from  which 

the  10,000  Greeks,  who  in  tlieir  i^treat  forded  the  river  hereabouts, 

were  led  to  call  it  the  Phasis'^^.    The  plains  between  Artaxata,  the 


»  09id.  FmL  II.  463.  *>  Luean.  III.  259. 

3«  Id.  261.    Hot.  Carm,  IV.  xir.  46.     Virg.  Eel  I.  63. 

**  See  p.  556,  sect.  41,  iitfra. 

^  Propert.  III.  z.  8.    Virg.  ASn.  YIII.  728.    Luean.  VII.  188. 
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cafMtal  of  the  province^  and  the  mouth  of  the  riyer,  were  caOed  the 
Araxeni  Campiy  and  were  remarkable  for  their  exuberant  fertilitj. 
There  were  two  considerable  lakes  in  Armenia,  one  in  the  Northern 
part  of  it  called  Lychnitis,  now  known  as  the  Lake  of  Ericanj 
which  is  joined  to  the  Araxes  by  a  little  river;  the  other  and  larger 
one,  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  was  called  Arsrasa 
Palus  Lahe  Van ;  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Niphates,  and  is 
about  80  miles  long  by  85  broad:  its  waters  are  extremely  salt, 
and  have  no  outlet:  it  is  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  volcanic  mountains. 

15.  The  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  the  royal  residence  of  its 
princes,  was  Artaxata  ^*,  now  called  Ardashat ;  it  was  situated  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  modem 
Erwan,  and  only  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Araxes.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Hannibal  for  Artaxias,  the  king  of  the  country, 
after  whom  it  received  its  name :  it  was  exceedingly  strcmg,  but 
was  taken  and  bnmt  by  the  Romans  under  Corbuio,  after  whidi 
the  tyrant  Nero  allowed  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  anodier 
Armenian  king,  and  to  be  called  Neronia  in  honour  of  himself.  To 
the  S.  of  this,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  and  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  stood  Arxata,  the  old  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  dose  to  it 
was  Naxuana,  now  called  Nakhjuwan. 

16.  To  the  W.  of  Artaxata,  the  Araxes  is  joined  by  the  little 
river  Harpasus  Arpa  Sou,  through  which  the  Ten  Thousand  waded 
when  retreating  to  Trebisonde  ^^ ;  one  of  its  branches  runs  through 
the  district  Chorsene  Kars,  so  called  from  its  chief  town  Charsa,  or 
Kars,  ICars,  Farther  Westward,  on  the  borders  of  Pontns  and 
Colchis,  were  cantoned  the  Sanni,  or  Tzani,  a  horde  of  savage  moun« 
taineers,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  plunder,  and  contrived  to  maintain 
their  freedom  amidst  the  contentions  between  the  Persians  and 
Romans.  Tliey  dwelled  on  the  banks  of  the  Glaucus  T^wrahf  and 
Boas  Tourak,  which  are  both  tributaries  of  the  furious  Acampsis; 
the  Boas  runs  past  the  town  Hispiratis  I^ra^  near  which  were  maa 
to  be  some  gold-mines.  To  the  8.  of  this  on  the  Araxes  were,  the 
fortress  Mantzicierta  Meghinghertj  and  Gymnias  Oomasoury  passed 
by  the  10,000  in  their  reti'eat.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Araxes 
and  Euphrates  was  Anses  Arzroum,  a  city  of  no  very  ancient 
foundation,  having  been  first  occupied  by  an  Iberian  pnnce,  who 
had  extended  his  dominions  thus  far ;  it  was  subsequently  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  and  became  of  considerable  consequence  in  the 
latter  ages  as  the  kev  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  which  were 
infested  by  bands  of'^robbers,  upon  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  any  check.  Not  &r  from  it  stood  Theodosiopolis  Hassan 
Catehy  at  one  time  tlie  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  beyond  it  on  the  Euphrates  was  Elegia,  the  name  of 
which  is  recognized  in  Ilija,  The  district  of  Acilisene,  still  called 
EkUu,  was  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  two  branches  of  the  Eiiphrates, 
rises  near   Daudyana   Diadiny  and    runs   past    Mauro^Castrum 

"»/««.  iSa/.lI.  170. 
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Melazffkerd.  Betwe^  this  rirer  and  Arsisaa  Palus  lay  the  distriot 
Moxoene  Mou^ :  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  itself  there  were 
seyeral  towns,  the  principal  of  which  were,  Chliat  Ahlat,  Arzes 
Aijisky  and  Axtemita  Van ;  the  last  is  said  to  have  been  built  bj 
Semiramis.  Tigranocerta  Serty  in  the  South  Eajitcra  part  of  the 
province,  was  built  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  fortified  it 
strongly,  and  pec^led  it  chiefly  with  Greeks,  whom  he  had  forcibly 
Gairied  hither  from  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  city, 
and  was  taken  in  the  Mithridatic  war  b^  Lucullus,  who  completely 
sacked  it,  and  allowed  the  Greek  colonists  to  return  to  their  own 
homes.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nicephorius,  or 
Centrites,  now  known  as  the  Kkabour^  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris,  and  was  crossed  by  the  10,000  in  their  retreat  from  Cunaxa  ^. 
Farther  Westward^  near  the  Eastern  source  of  the  Tigris,  lay  the 
district  Thoepitb,  or  Arzanene  as  it  was  also  called,  the  chief  town 
of  which  was  Thospia,  or  Arzanionim  Oppidum,  Erzen^  at  the 
issue  of  the  riyer  from  the  lake  Thospitis  '^  The  district  Sophene  '^ 
ZcipA  la^  beyond  this  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  and  Mesopo* 
tamia :  its  chief  city  was  Amida,  now  called  Diarhekivj  or  Kara 
Aaddy  which  owned  all  its  greatness  to  the  emperor  ConstantiuSy 
who  enlar^ged  it  and  made  it  an  exceedingly  strong  place ;  it  was 
satnated  on  the  Western  branch  of  the  Tigris,  close  to  its  source. 
Farther  Westward,  in  the  South  Western  comer  of  the  proyinee, 
was  the  little  riyer  Arsanias  Arsen^  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates; 
not&r  from  their  omfluence  stood  Arsamosata,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Romans,  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  Simmt. 

Mesopotamia. 

17.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Masins,  on 
the  £.  by  the  River  Tig^s,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
S.  by  a  uttle  stream  wmch  neariy  connects  these  two  great  riyers. 
To  toe  N.  it  bordered  on  Armenia,  to  the  £.  upon  Assyria,  to  die 
S.  on  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Syria :  it  con* 
tained  40,500  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  England. 

IS.  Mesopotamia  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  words 
fiiet  mediusy  and  voTafioc  Jiuvius^  owing  to  its  situation  between 
two  great  rivers;  from  this  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called 
Syria  inter  fluvios,  and  is  made  to  extend  to  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  hx  within  the  limits  of  Babylonia.  The 
Hebrews  distingi^ed  it  by  the  appellation  Aram-Naharaim,  or 
Aram  between  me  rivers,  it  being  pai-t  of  that  coimtry  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Aram,  and  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  names  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria :  it  is  still  called 
Al  Oezira  or  The  Island,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the 
River  Chaboras  into  two  pai*ts,  the  Northern  and.  Southern.  The 
former  of  these  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  therefore  distin* 
guished  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  title  of  Padan-Aram'^  and 
Sedan- Aram,  both  signifying  me  fertile  Aram ;  to  it  also  the  name 

**  Xenoph.  Bxped.  Cyr.  III.  3. 

^'  Called  Thonitis  by  Dionysiiu  Periegotes,  v.  988.  ^  Luean.  II.  593. 
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of  Mesopotamia  wad  more  especially  applied,  in  contradistinctioa 
to  the  Southern  and  barren  part  of  the  proTince,  which,  from  being 
the  residence  of  wandering  Arabs,  is  onen  very  improperly  callea 
Arabia.  Mesopotamia  formed  part  of  the  great  Assyrian  monaidiy, 
and  fell  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Persians ;  it  is  hence  frequently  included  in  the  general  names 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Afler  this  it  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Maceaonians  and  the  Seleucidse,  and  was  finally  seized  upon  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  although  it  was  not  till  the'dme 
of  Trajan  that  they  constituted  it  a  province :  it  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  their  most  bloody  battles  with  the  Parthians  and  Persians. 
Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  the  emperor  Jovian  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  greater  pai*t  of  tlie  province  to  the  Perstans, 
only  retaining  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  oetween  the  Chaboras  and 
Euphrates,  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  in  the  latter  ages  the  name  of 
Mesopotamia  was  confined. 

19.  Mesopotamia  is  in  general  a  flat  and  level  country.    Its 
northern  boundaiy  Mount  Masius  Karadja  D<ig  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  tlie  same  with  Mesha,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Mash,  the  son  of  Aram  and  grandson  of  Shem,  who  setded 
hereabouts ;  it  was  a  spur  of  the  Tamils,  which  crossed  the  Euph- 
rates on  the  confines  of  Syna  and  Armenia,  and  trended  Eastward 
above  Nisibis,  till  it  ci-ossed  tlie  Tigiis,  and  joined  the  Gordiad 
Moutes  in  Assyria.     Between  the  soui*ces  of  the  Chaboras  and 
Mygdonius,  it  threw  out  a  spur,  which  separated  the  waters  of 
these  two  rivers,  and  was  called  Singaras  Sinjavj  from  the  city 
Singara,  above  which  it  towered.     The  Chaboras  Khahour  rises 
in  me  lower  part  of  Mount  Masius,  and  flows  with  a  circuitous 
course  into  the  Euphrates,  at  Circesium ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Habor  of  the  Scriptures,  called  also  the  River  of 
Gozan  from  its  running  through  tnc  district  of  Gozan,  or  Gauza- 
nitis,  and  on  its  banks  the  king  of  Assyria  settled  some  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  Israelites,  whom  ne  had  carried  into  captivity  ^^ :  some 
of  the  learned  are  of  opinion  tliat  tliis  is  the  Chebar,  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Prophecies  of  Ezckiel,  but  others  refer 
the  scene  of  his  vision  to  a  uttlc  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  more  stiictlv  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans'^.    The 
Chaboras  appears  to  be  calfed  Araxes  by  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus'*'.     The  Mygdonius  HuaU 
rises  also  in  Mount  M!asius,  and  joins  the  Chaboras  at  the  tovn 
Halah;  it  gave  name  to  tlie  district  Mygdonia,  which  extended 
along  its  banks,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called  by  the 
Mamlonians  after  the  Mygdonia  of  their  own  country.     The  dis- 
trict Anthemusia  is  also  supposed  to  have  i^eceived  its  name  from 
them ;  it  extended  from  the  Chaboi^as  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
the  most  fertile  nart  of  the  whole  province.     To  the  S.  W.  of  it,  in 
the  angle  formecL  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  was  Osroene, 
now  3iar  Madxavy  so  cdled  from  the  Arabian  chief  Osroes,  who 

*«  2  Kingi,  ztU.  6  ;  ZTiii.  11.     1  Cknm.  f .  26. 
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contrived  to  arrest  it  from  the  Seleiicideo  about  120  years  b.  c.  ;  the 
district  was  subdued  by  Trajan,  but  retained  its  name  for  many 
centuries  afterwards. 

'20,  Edessa  Orfcty  or  Roha^  the  chief  city  of  Osroene,  received 
this  name  from  the  Macedonians,  but  was  also  called  CallirhoCi 
from  the  words  koKo^  piddigry  and  pot)  Jluxus,  owing  to  the 
beautiful  fountains  which  it  contained ;  it  was  made  a  colony  by 
the  Romans,  and  was  situated  near  the  source  of  the  mountain- 
toiTent  Scirtus  Dai'san^  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  word 
0V(pra<i»  salioy  owing  to  the  bounding  floods  and  sudden  inunda- 
tions with  which  it  annoyed  the  city.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Edessa  stood  Charne,  or  Hai'an  as  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  still  known  as  Harran ;  it  is  thought  to  have  been  so 
named  after  Haran,  the  father  of  Ijot,  and  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  whence  Abraham  departed  for  the  land  of  Canaan  **.  It  was 
nere  that  Crassus,  the  Triumvir,  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  the 
Parthians  b.  c.  53 ;  but  flying  by  night  towards  Armenia,  he  was 
overtaken  at  a  neighbouring  place,  (mlled  Sinnaca,  and  was  there 
put  to  death  by  his  enemies,  who  in  derision  of  his  avarice,  poured 
melted  cold  down  his  throat". 

21.  To  the  W.  of  Edessa  stood  the  town  of  Antliemusia  Shar- 
melich^  and  beyond  it,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  Apamea,  called 
aftierwards  Birtha  and  now  j9w',  which  defended  Zeugma,  or  the 
bridge  leading  over  the  river  into  Syria.  To  the  Eastward  of  it, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  lay  Batnse  Sarugi,  still  called  Serovg^ 
where  an  annual  fair  was  held  for  the  exchange  of  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  other  oriental  goods :  hard  by  were  the  nprings  of  the  little  river 
Belias,  or  Billicha,  Deles  ov BiUkh^yrhxch.  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Nicepliorium ;  upon  it  stood  IchnaB,  where  Crassus  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Parthians.  Nicephoriimi  Hacca  was  fii-st  colonised  by 
Alexander,  but  being  subsequently  enlarged  by  one  of  die  Syrian 
kings,  it  was  called  Callinicum ;  it  was  a  wealthy  and  strong  place, 
and  commanded  a  flourishing  trade.  Descending  the  Euphrates  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  we  meet  with  Circesium  Karhisia^ 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Carchemish  of  the  Scriptures  '**, 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  impoi*tance,  bein^  the  last  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  empire  in  this  direction,  wliicn  induced  Diocle*- 
tian  to  fortify  it  with  more  than  oi*dinary  care.  Lower  down  the 
Euphrates,  at  Zoxo  Sultan^  was  tlic  tomb  of  the  younger  Gordian, 
which  was  raised  to  him  by  his  soldiers ;  this  amiable  and  gallant 
prince  marched  against  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  who  had  invaded 
the  Roman  possessions  here,  and  after  having  completely  defeated 
him,  was  himself  basely  assassinated  a.  d.  244,  by  Philip,  who  then 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.  In  the  central  i}art  of  Mesopotamia 
was  AlsB  Al  Nahraim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mygdonius  and 
Chaboras ;  the  same  probably  with  the  Halah  of  tlie  Bible,  where 
the  king  of  Assyria  settled  sofne  of  the  Childi'cn  of  Israel,  whom 
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**  2  Ckron,  xzxv.  20.    Isaiah  ^  x.  9.    Jer,  xlvi.  2. 
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he  had  earned  away  captive*'.  Resaina  Has  al  Aitiy  not  many 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Chahoras,  was  famous  for  the  defeat 
which  the  Persians  there  suffered  from  the  emperor  Gordian; 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Septimiiis  Severus^  afler  which 
its  name  was  changed  to  Theodosiopotis.  Not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  river  stood  Tela  or  Antoniopolis  EnzeH,  a  city  which  roee 
to  some  consequence  in  die  hands  of  the  Romans,  alter  they  had 
lost  Nisibis;  it  was  subsequently  beautified  and  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  named  it  Constantia  after  himself.  To 
the  W.  of  these  and  of  the  M^^onius  was  Dara  Dara^  which, 
when  the  Romans  had  lost  Nisibis,  was  likewise  fortified  by  them 
under  Anastasius,  and  hence  called  Anastasiopolis ;  it  was  taken 
from  tliem  by  the  Peraians  under  the  emperor  Justinian. 

22.  Nisibis,  still  called  Nisibiriy  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
MygdoniuB  in  Mygdonia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  district; 
the  Macedonians  named  it  Antiochia  Mygdonica,  but  this  appel- 
lation lasted  no  longer  than  their  dominion.    When  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly impoilant  as  the  frontier-city  between  them  and  the  Persians: 
it  was  afterwards  i*aised  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony  by  Severus,  but 
upon  the  disgraceful  peace  which  Jovian  was  compelled  to  make 
after  the  deatii  of  Julian,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  remained 
from  that  time  in  their  power.     Some  distance  to  the  Southward 
of  it  was  Singara  Sinjar ;  it  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  strong  military  post,  but 
it  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians :  it  is  betwixt  tnis  place 
and  the  Junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  that  the  land  of 
Shinar' ,  conquered  by  Nimrod,  is  supposed  to  have  extended ;  its 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  the  district  of  Shamar  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tif/riSf  a  little  below  Bagdad.    To  the  E.  of  Singara 
near  the  Tieris,  was  the  citadel  Ur,  now  called  Katr  Skerridge^  in 
which  the  Roman  army  took  rofuge  after  the  defeat  of  Julian :  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  place  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  as  the  residence  of  Abndiam  before  he 
went  to  Haran***. 

23.  To  the  S.  of  Singara,  in  the  desert,  stood  Hatiu  Hadhr, 
whicli  was  so  strong  as  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  Trajan  and 
Severus,  who  were  compelled  to  retire  from  before  it  with  con- 
siderable loss ;  it  was  saci'ed  to  the  Sun,  by  whose  assistance  the 
inhabitants  declared  they  had  been  enabled  to  defend  their  city 
against  the  Romans.  To  Uie  Eastward  of  Nisibis,  on  an  island  in 
the  Tigris,  stood  Bezabde,  which  was  strongly  fortified  bj  the 
Romans,  and  is  now  known  as  JeziraJi.  Fai'ther  Soudiward,  on 
the  river  were,  Labbana  Lobeid ;  Ca3nse  Senn,  opposite  to  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  passed  in  their  retreat";  and  Birtha,  or  Virta, 
Tekrity  said  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander,  and  so  strong  as  to 
have  been  besieged  by  tlie  Persians  in  vain :  this  last  place  has 

*  Gen.  X.  10 :  xi.  2.    Dan.  I.  2. 

^  Miliont  Par.  Lost,  Book  XII.  128.*-See  also  Note  36. 

*'  Xenoph.  Bxped.  Cyr,  II.  5. 
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been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Rehoboth,  mentioned  bj  Moses 
as  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod^'.  Below  it,  in  the  South 
Eastern  comer  of  the  province,  was  Apamea  Mesenes,  so  called 
from  the  island  Mesene,  at  the  Nortliem  extremity  of  which  it 
stood :  this  island  was  formed  by  tlie  Tigris  and  a  branch  of  it 
called  Archous,  or  the  little  Tigris. 

ASSYRIA. 

24.  Assyria^'  latterly  comprehended  the  tract  of  country  between 
die  range  of  Mount  Zagros  and  the  river  Tigiis,  though  in 
early  times  the  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  country  Westward 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  touched  to  the  N.  upon  Armenia,  to  the 
£.  upon  Media,  to  the  S.  upon  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  and  to  the 
W.upon  Mesopotamia:  itcoiTesponded  generally  with  the  modem 
province  of  Kourdistan,  and  contained  35,200  square  miles.  This 
was  Assyria  taken  in  its  confined  sense,  and  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  included  also  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia :  this  kingdom  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world,  and  derived  its  name  from  Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem. 

25.  Assyria  is  sometimes  called  Aturia  and  Adiabene,  from  two 
districts  of  this  name  touching  upon  its  old  metropolis,  and  hence 
taken  for  the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces, Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  belonged  to  one 
race,  and  were  related  to  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  to  the  Cappadocians 
of  Asia  Minor  ^^;  they  all  used,  the  same  customs,  and  spoke  various 
<lialects  of  tlie  same  leoiguage.  The  Assyrian  empire  is  usually  said 
to  have  been  founded  b.c.  2059  by  Ninus,  or  Belus,  who  extended 
his  conquests  over  a  great  part  of  Eastem  Asia ;  and  his  queen  Semi- 
ramis  afterwards  pushed  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions  as  far  as 
^Ethiopia  and  Libya :  it  was  hence,  from  the  greatness  of  his  power 
and  dominion,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  generally  styled  himself  King 
of  Kings.  The  Assyrians  are  said  to  have  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  have  sent  him  a  numerous  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Memnon^^.  This  g]*eat  empire  flourished  nearly  1240 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  its  kings, 
having  been  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
and  finding  his  afmirs  desperate,  burned  himself  in  his  palace.  U  ynm 
this  Assyria,  Media,  and  Babylonia,  were  erected  into  separate  king- 
doms :  the  first  of  these  included  Mesopotamia,  and  it  was  Shal- 
maneser,  one  of  its  monarchs,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carried  the  people  away  captive.  Assyria  a&rwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  tne  Medes ;  subsequent  to  which  period, 
the  latter  people  as  well  as  the  Babylonians  were  reduced  by  Cyiiis, 


«  Gen,  X.  11. 

*^  ViTjf,  GeoTff.  II.  465.    Hor.  Carm.  IF.  xi.  16. 

The  terms  Syria  and  Assyria,  though  very  distinct  from  each  other,  are  some- 
times used  indiscriminately  in  the  ancient  anthors. — See  cap.  XX.,  sect.  1, 
Note  3,  ntpra, 

**  ApoU.  Argon,  B.  9C4.      Id,  946.    DUm,  Perieg,  975. 

^  Hence  probably  Virgil :  jEn.  I.  489. 
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who  erected  the  whole  three  provinces  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Babylonia,  into  one  enormous  Satrapy,  which  was  thencefor- 
ward called  Assyria  from  its  inhabitants,  or  Babylonia  fix>m  its 
important  metropohs.  After  tliis  it  underwent  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  Persian  empire. 

26.  Assyria  is  in  general  a  veiy  flat  countiy :  the  only  mountains 
in  it  of  any  consequence  are  the  Goixiiaci,  or  Cai*duchii  Montes 
Jetidi  Mountain s,yv\xi(Ai  strike  out  from  Niphates  Mons  in  Armenia, 
and  nmning  tlirough  the  Nortliem  part  of  Assyria,  join  Mount 
Zagros.  This  latter  mountain,  now  called  Aiagha  Dag^  is  another 
spur  of  the  Niphates,  which  strikes  out  from  it  nearer  to  Ararat, 
and  nms  SoutWai-d  into  Persia;  it  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Choathras  and  Parachoathras.  The  great  pass,  which  led 
over  it  from  Assyria  into  Media,  was  named  Zagrae,  or  Mediae 
Pylse,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Pass  of  AllAjh  Akhur  \  it  was 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Semiramis.  From  this  last  men- 
tioned range  all  the  great  rivere  of  Assyria  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
with  a  Westerly  course  into  the  Tigris. 

27.  The  Northernmost  of  these  rivers,  called  Zabus  or  Zabatus 
Great  Zah^  and  otlierwise  Lycus,  or  the  Wolf,  enters  the  Tigris, a 
few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Nineveh,  after  a  couree  of  about  200  miles ; 
below  it  is  the  Zabus  Minor  Alttm  Sou,  called  also  Caprus,  or  the 
Boar.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  province  is  the  De&s,  or  Silla, 
which  enters  the  Tigris  a  little  above  Ctesiphon,  and  has  preserved 
its  name  in  that  of  Dealla :  below  it  is  the  Gyndes,  now  called 
St/nnee^  which  stopped  the  couree  of  the  army  of  Cjtus  when 
marching  against  ^Babylon ;  in  it,  too^  he  lost  one  of  his  favouiite 
horses,  and  is  said,  out  of  revenge  oixlered  the  river  to  be  divided 
by  his  soldiers  into  860  channels  (tlie  number  of  days  then  reckoned 
by  the  Persians  in  a  year),  so  that  it  might  for  ever  afterwards  be 
forded  knee-deep^*'. 

28.  The  Carduchi,  or  Cordueni,  now  called  Kourdsy  dwelled  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Assyria,  and  extended  into  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces of  Armenia  and  Media ;  they  were  a  daring  and  indepen- 
dent set  of  robbers,  who  have  presei'ved  their  character  as  well  as 
their  name  to  the  present  day.  To  the  S.  of  them,  on  the  Eastern 
or  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  lay  the  distiict  of  Aturia,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Lycus.  In  it  was  Nineveh,  or  Ninus*',  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod,  and  called  after  his  son, 
Ninus,  though  others  assign  Ashur  as  its  founder ^^:  it  was  the 
metropolis  ol  the  Assyrian  Empiro,  and  is  stated  in  Holy  Writ  to 
have  been  an  exceeding  gi'eat  city,  of  tliroe  days'  journey  (i.  e.  in 
circuit),  and  the  profane  autliors  estimated  its  circumference  at  480 

*^  Tibull,  IV.  i.  141.  Herod.  I.  189.  Senec.  de  Ira,  III.  21.  T^cit.Annal 
XL  10. 

*^  Lvcan,  III.  215. 

^'  'J 'his  uncertainty  rests  principally  upon  the  difficulty  of  that  passage  in 
Genesis  (x.  11),  where  Moses  says,  according  to  oar  authorized  translation,  that 
"  Out  of  that  land  (Sbinar)  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh ;"  which  others 
contend  should  be  thus  rendered:  «»Oiit  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth 
into  Ashur  (i.  e.  Assyria),  and  built  Nineveh." 
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stadia^  or  sixty  Roman  miles  *^  It  escaped  the  destruction  threat- 
ened it  for  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  by  repenting  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  ^®;  but  the  people  having  afterwai*ds  returned 
to  their  former  abominations,  it  was  at  last  overthrown  (as  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  Nahimi  and  Zephaniah^')  by  the  united 
armies  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  bi*ought  about  by  the  instm* 
mentality  of  the  river,  and  the  drunkenness  and  carelessness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  remains,  recently  discovered,  sufficiently  attest 
its  former  ^"andeur :  it  is  nearly  200  miles  above  the  modem  city 
of  Bagdad, 

39.  Nineveh  was  surrounded  by  walls  100  feet  high,  which  were 
so  broad  that  three  chariots  could  run  on  the  top  of  them  abreast ; 
along  these  walls  there  were  1,500  towers,  each  of  which  was  200 
feet  high.  It  was  so  well  fortified  as  to  be  considered  impregnable, 
a  notion  which  was  much  stren^hened  by  an  old  prediction  diat  the 
city  should  never  be  taken  until  the  river  became  its  enemy :  it  was 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  this  prediction,  that  Sai*danapaius  made 
it  the  seat  of  war  against  his  enemies,  Arbaces  the  Mcde,  and 
Belesis  the  Babylonian,  who  having  besieged  him  here  for  three 
years  without  success,  at  last  gained  possession  of  the  citv  by  the 
river's  overflowing  its  banks,  and  canying  away  20  staoia  of  the 
wall ;  upon  this,  Sardanapalus  burned  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
treasures,  and  Nineveh  was  reduced,  b.c.  817.  Upon  its  ruins 
another  city  appears  to  have  iisen  of  the  same  name,  and  at  no 
great  distance  Irom  the  situation  of  the  former.  Nineveh  gradually 
regained  its  ancient  greatness,  and  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who 
took  Babylon,  again  became  tlie  capital  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian empii'es:  it  maintained  this  digni^  till  Nabopolassar,  a 
general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  father  of  the  famous  Nebuchad- 
nezzar^ took  Babylon  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  afVer  which 
Nineveh  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  both  kingdoms.  It  began 
now  to  decline  rapidly,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising  power  of 
its  great  rival.  The  Medes  revolted  once  more,  and  flieir  king 
Cyaxares  having  defeated  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle,  about 
683  years  b.  c,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh  ;  owing,  however,  to  an  inva- 
sion of  Media  by  the  Scytliians,  Cyaxares  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  army  to  derend  hJs  own  country.  But  he  returned  21  years 
afterwards,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Nabopolnssar,  king 
of  Babylon,  when  both  of  them  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  which  they 
took  and  utterly  destroyed  in  the  same  year.  To  the  S.  of  Nineven 
were  the  two  desolated  towns  Mespyla  and  Larissa,  passed  by  the 
10,000  in  their  masterly  retreat**:  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Resen,  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  cities 
built  by  Nimrod*';  it  is  still  called  Nhnrvd, 

30.  To  the  Eastward  of  Nineveh  is  the  little  river  Bumadus 
Hazir^  which  runs  into  the  Zab;  upon  its  banks  was  the  incon- 


*'  Jonah,  ill.  3.     Diodor.  Sic.  II.  3.     Strab,  XVf.  p.  737- 
^  Jonah,  iu.  4-10.  *»  Nahum,  i.  8.  10  ;  ii.  6-13.     Zcph,  ii.  13-!5. 

"  Xenoph,  Exped,  Cyr.  III.  4.  *^  Gen,  x.  12. 
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giderable  town  Gau^mela  Kamalis,  bo  called  from  its  territoiy 
having  been  assigned  by  Darius  Hystaspis  for  t!ie  maintenance  of 
the  camel  upon  wliich  he  returned  from  his  Scythian  expedition. 
Graugamela  was  rendered  very  important  by  the  decisive  victory 
gained  on  its  plains  by  Alexander  over  Darius  the  thirds  B.c.9  331 , 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire  228  years  after  it  had  been 
founded  by  Cyrus :  in  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  this 
place,  and  of  the  baggage  of  Darius  having  been  posted  at  Arbela, 
this  battle  was  styled  the  battle  of  Arbe1a^^  The  latter  place,  still 
called  Arhel^  stood  on  the  opposite,  or  Eastern,  side  of  the  Zab,  and 
in  the  district  Adiabene,  which  lay  between  the  Lycus  and  Caprus, 
and  caused  the  whole  of  Assyna  to  be  sometimes  called  afler  it. 

31.  Between  Arbela  and  the  Tigi-is  is  the  mountain  Karcuijag^ 
named  Nicatorius  by  Alexander,  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over 
Darius :  upon  it,  near  the  city  Mennis  Korkor  Baha^  were  some 
extensive  naphtha  pits ;  and  hard  by  stood  Corcura  Kirrookj  which 
was  also  called  Demetrias.  Siazuros,  now  Shahrasoury  was  to  the 
Eastward  of  tliese,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  district  Arrapachitis :  this  district  extended  along  the  upper 
course  of  tlie  Caprus  to  the  confines  of  Media,  and  is  thought  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Arphaxad,  a  son  of  8hem,  who  settled  here- 
abouts; and  afler  whc»m,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Chaldseans 
were  called  Arphaxadeans.  To  the  S.  of  this  river  was  the  range 
of  the  Hamrun  Hills,  or  Oricus,  which  coasted  the  banks  of  me 
Tigris  for  some  distance ;  near  tliem  dwelled  the  Garamaei,  whose 
name  is  still  discovered  in  that  of  Oarm.  Below  these,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  were  the  towns  Dura  Dour ;  Charcha  Karh^  or 
Old  Bagdad  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  and  Sumere  Samara^  near 
which  last  the  emperor  Julian  lost  his  life,  a.  n.  363,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Persians.  Farther  Southward  was  the  ancient  town 
Opis  Al'Howash,  which  was  called  Antiochia  when  it  fell  into  the 
hamls  of  the  Seleucidae;  it  was  situated  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  little  river  Physcus,  whose  modem  name  of  Odornech  seems 
to  preserve  that  of  Tomadotus,  with  which  it  was  also  connected. 
Still  lower  down  were  Baradun  Dohhara,  and  Baiaphtha;  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  modem  Bagdadt  the 
present  metropolis  of  the  whole  country :  the  district  on  tne  Tigris 
liereabouts  was  called  Parapotamia,  from  its  situation  aJ4yng  the  river. 
Ascending  the  Delas,  we  find  Dastagherda  Zhiscara,  famed  for  a 
splendid  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Uei'aclius :  above  it  lay  Apollonia  Snahrahany  a  veiy  considerable 
city,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  ApoUoniatis ;  and  towards  the 
source  of  the  river  stood  Albania,  now  Hohvan,  To  the  S.  of  this 
last,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Gyndes,  was*  Chala,  or  CelonsB, 
Ohilaneej  giving  name  to  the  district  Chalonitis ;  it  was  a  city  of 
Greek  origin,  the  inhabitants  ofwhich  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
hither  from  Boeotia  by  Xei^xes :  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  Calne,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to 


»*  Piui,  Ales.      Arrian.  Bxp.  Ales,  III.  15  ;  VI.  11.       Curt.  VI.  9  :  V.  1. 
Slrab.  XVI.  p.  738. 
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die  kingdom  of  Nimrod^'.  Artemita  Beladroud,  another  city  of 
Greek  origin,  wae  a  few  miles  to  the  Southward  of  Apollonia,  and 
was  also  called  Chalasar. 

82.  Ctesinhon,  the  Southernmost  cit^  in  the  province  of  Assyria, 
was  fonndea  by  the  Panhians  on  the  Eastern  h&nk  of  the  Tigris,  to 
rival  Seleucia,  which  lay  opposite  to  it:  it  soon  became  a  very 
important  place,  the  kings  of  Parthia  passing  the  winter  here,  as 
they  did  the  summer  at  Ecbatana.  It  had  at  first  no  walls,  but  was, 
notwithstanding  this,  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  when  the  em- 
peror Sevenis  attacked  it,  he  carried  off  100,000  captives:  it  was 
afterwards  very  strongly  fortified,  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings,  until  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Arab  Califs  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  is  now,  together  with  the  Babylonian 
Seleucia,  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  is  only  separated  by  the  Tigi-is,  and 
known  by  the  common  name  of  Al  Modain  or  the  Two  Cities ; 
it  lies  twenty-two  miles  below  the  modem  city  of  Bagdad. 

BABYLONIA  VEL   CHALD^A. 

83.  Babylonia  touched  to  the  8.  and  W.  on  Arabia  Deserta,  to 
the  N.  on  Mesopotamia,  and  to  the  E.  upon  Assyria  and  Susiana, 
being  separated  irom  the  two  last  by  the  River  Tigris,  and  washed 
on  a  part  of  its  Southeiii  coast  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  corresponded 
generally  with  the  modem  province  of  Irak  Arabia  but  contained, 
m  addition,  that  part  of  Arabia  which  touches  immediately  upon 
the  Euphrates:  it  comprehended  26,800  square  miles.  It  was  also 
called  Chaldffia^',  although  this  name  properly  belonged  only  to  tliat 

eortion  of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  Westward  of  the  Euphrates : 
ut  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  the  borders  of  Armenia,  were  once  known  as 
Chaldsea,  or  The  Land  of  the  Chaldees,  from  their  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  this  people.  The  Chaldssans  were  very  famous  for 
their  early  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  the  deep  skill  which  they 
shewed  in  its  cultivation  5  they  were  also  especially  addicted  to 
judicial  astroloOT*^* 

34.  The  Chafdaeans  are  called  in  Hebrew  Chasdim ;  and  hence 
they  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Chesed, 
a  son  of  Nahor,  Abi'aham's  brother,  who  dwelled  here :  the  name 
is  also  thought  to  have  some  reference  to  the  science  which  they 
pursued,  inasmuch  as  whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it,  they  are  called  Chaldaeans  rather  than  Babylonians.  The 
latter  appellation  was  no  doubt  derived  from  Babel,  or  Babylon, 
which  became  their  chief  city,  and  thus  furnished  a  distinguishing 
name  for  the  whole  country.  Babylonia  formed  part  of  tne  great 
Assyrian  monarchy,  until  the  fell  of  Nineveh,  when  it  shook  off  the 


^  Gen.  X.  10.    Amo$,  tL  2.    It  b  called  Cbalnoh  or  Calno  in  laaioh,  z.  9; 
and  Cbanne  or  Canne  in  Ezekiel,  xx^iu  23.     It  is  said  by  the  Chaldee  Interpre- 
ters, as  also  by  Easebius  and  St.  Jerome,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ctesiphon. 
«  Luean.  VIII.  226.  «  Hor.  Carm.  I.  xi.  2.    /w.  Sat.  X.  94. 
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Yoke,  and  wae  governed  by  it8  own  kiu^.  One  of  these  was 
r^ebuchadnezzar,  who  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
carried  away  the  people  captive  to  Babylon:  he  also  overran 
Phoenicia^  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  other  regions  of  Africa; 
but  was  unable  to  retain  his  conquests  in  these  distant  countries. 
The  last  monarch  of  this  country  was  Belshazzar,  whom  Cyrus 
defeated  b.  c.  538  :  afler  this,  Babylonia  underwent  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Pereian  Empire,  till  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  it  was  allotted  to  his  genei'al  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  succeeded, 
afler  a  time,  in  establishing  a  new  monarchy,  known  in  histoir 
as  &e  kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  Syria,  the  fortunes  of  which  it  fol- 
lowed until  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  Paithiane,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Saracens. 

35.  The  River  Euphrates  completely  intersects  Babylonia  from 
North  West  to  South  East :  upon  its  right  bank,  not  &r  from  the 
borders  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  stood  Is,  or  Izannesopolis, 
Hitf  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  afforded  the  bitumen  for 
building  the  walls  of  Babylon .  Lower  down  the  river  was  Teridata , 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  modem  name  Anhar  from  the 
district  Ancobaratis  in  which  it  stood.  Farther  Southward  lay 
the  fatal  plain  ot  Cunaxa  '^",  where  Cyrus  the  younger  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  b.  c.  401. 

36.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Cunaxa,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
approach  each  other  within  a  distance  of  18  miles:  tlie  country 
between  them  was  intersected  with  a  great  number  of  canals,  some 
of  which  served  only  for  the  purposes  of  inigation,  but  the  others 
connected  the  navigation  of  tlie  two  rivera.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Narraga  Isa  Ganal^  which  joined  Uie  Euphrates 
a  little  above  Cunaxa  at  a  place  called  Naama  Felufa,  where  the 
Jews  of  the  lower  age  formed  themselves  into  a  little  independent 
state,  and  had  a  celebrated  school.  Below  it  was  the  Regium, 
called  in  the  Syrian  tongue  Naarmalcha,  and  still  known  as  Nahr 
Malka  \  it  entered  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  impoi*tant  of  all  the  canals :  it  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
dug  by  one  Gobares,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  other  concurrent 
circumstances,  some  cntics  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Chebar, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  the  place  where  he  had  a 
vision,  and  where  some  of  the  Jews  were  kept  in  captivity  ^'.  In 
the  space  betwixt  these  two  canals  was  an  immense  wall,  20  feet 
thick  and  100  feet  high,  built  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
livers ;  it  was  erected  by  the  Babylonians  to  keep  out  the  Medes, 
and  hence  called  Mums  Mediae,  though  from  its  naving  been  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Semiramis,  it  was  also  known  as  tlie  Murus 
Semiramidis.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  wall,  and  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  stood  Perisabora  Jedida,  a  very  important  city : 
beyond  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Vologesia  Mesffid 
Jtosaainy  so  called  after  Vologeses,  a  king  of  the  Parthians,  who 
built  it  in  the  first  century  to  rival  Seleucia.     To  the  Westward  of 


*■  Xenoph,  Earjf.  Cyr,  I.  5-8.    /»/«/.  Ariax,      *•  Sec  p.  480,  sect.  19,  wpra. 
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this  last  was  the  Maarsares  Chavamaky  which  quits  the  Euphrates 
on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  witn  it  till 
it  enters  the  great  lake  to  the  South  of  Babylon.  This  lake,  now 
called  Hoomyaky  was  said  to  have  been  formed  by  excavation  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  Babylon  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Eupnrates,  with  which  river  it  was  connected  by  a  cut,  called  Pal- 
lacopa ;  upon  its  banks  Alexander  built  the  city  Alexandria,  now 
3fe*jid  Aliy  which  was  afterwards  called  Hira,  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  some  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians  and 
Parthians  against  tlie  Romans. 

37.  The  city  of  Seleucia  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia ;  it  was  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  the  most  &mous  of  the  thirteen  cities 
which  received  their  name  from  him.  He  constituted  it  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  which  Babylon  soon  be<»me 
deserted:  it  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  opulence  and  splendour  as  to 
be  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  city  of  the  then  known  world :  its 
population  was  reckoned  at  600,000  souls.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Trajan,  and  afterwards  completely  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Venis,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius :  it  is  now,  together 
witn  Ctesiphon  in  Assyria,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  two  ruins  being 
only  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Tigris,  and  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Al  Modain  or  tlie  Two  Cities,  Seleucia  is  about 
twenty-two  miles  below  the  modem  cit|r  of  Boffdad,  A  few  miles 
to  the  N.  of  Seleucia  was  Sitace,  which  gaA  e  name  to  the  district 
Sittacene. 

38.  The  famous  city  of  Babel,  or  Babvloii  ^,  possibly  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  a  place  now 
called  mUahy  about  fifly-three  miles  to  the  Simth  of  Bagdad.  It 
was  built  by  Nimrod,  round  the  spot  where  the  Tower  of  Babel  had 
been  left  unfinished  upon  the  confusion  of  tongues :  it  was  afterwards 
much  beautified  and  enlarged  by  his  son  and  successor,  Ninus,  as 
well  as  by  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  the  latter ;  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
increased  it  much,  both  in  size  and  beaubr.  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  b.  c.  538,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets  "',  and  fell  af^rwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians. 
Alexander  the  Great  died  at  Babylon,  b.  c.  323,  having  retired 
hither  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  "^ :  and  shortly  afterwards, 
this  great  city  began  to  decline  in  conseauence  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
one  of  his  general,  having  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Babylon 
was  thus  gradually  deprived  of  its  dory  and  ^-eatness ;  it  was 
reduced  to  desolation  in  the  time  of  JPliny,  and  m  the  days  of  St. 
Jerome  it  was  turned  into  a  park,  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia 
followed  the  sports  of  the  chase.  The  site  of  Babylon  is  still  called 
Ard  BabiL 

39.  The  Tower  of  Babel,  the  top  of  which  was  intended  by  its 


••  Otfid,  ex  Pont.  II.  iv.  27. 

'*  Isaiah^  xiii. ;  xxi.  2  ;  zW.  1-4,'^Jeremiah,  zzt.  ll»  12  ;  I. ;  li. 
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builders  to  reach  unto  heaven,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  one  which  afterwards  stood  in  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus.  This  Tower,  and  tlie  Confusion  of  Tongues,  by  which  the 
builders  of  it  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their  undertaking,  and 
separating  from  each  otner  to  become  scattered  on  the  earth  *%  seem 
pointed  at  in  the  Heathen  authors,  by  the  giants  piling  one  moun- 
tain upon  another  to  ascend  to  heaven ;  as  well  as  by  the  term  Mcpoircc 
applied  to  mankind  by  them,  and  denoting  their  division  into  many 
lanauagegf  whereas  they  had  formerly  spoken  but  one*\  The  circuit 
of  Babylon  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  480  stadia,  or  60  Roman  miles; 
the  whole  of  which  space,  however,  was  not  inhabited,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  covered  with  gardens  and  fields  for  the  nou- 
rishing of  cattle  during  a  siege.  Semiramis  surrounded  it  with  a 
walP,  50  cubits  thick  and  200  cubits  high ;  it  had  100  brazen  gates, 
and  was  built  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  which  were  cemented 
together  with  bitumen ''.  The  magnificent  bridge  which  led  over 
the  Euphrates,  was  adorned  at  each  end  with  a  sumptuous  palace. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  or  Bel,  was  a  splendid  and  stupendous  edifice, 
built  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls ;  a  quantity 
of  land  had  been  set  apart  for  its  support  by  the  Assyrian  monarehs, 
the  revenues  of  which,  together  with  the  immense  offerings  con- 
stantly made  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  temples  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  a  famous 
Hanging  garden  in  tlie  city,  so  called  from  its  seeming  at  a  distance 
to  hang  m  the  air^^ ;  it  was  not  made  upon  the  ground,  but  raised 
a  considerable  height  from  it  upon  square  pillars,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  trees  60  feet  high,  and  ei^ht  cubits  thick  in  tlie  body. 
The  inhabitants  of  Babylon  are  thou^t  to  have  invented  embroi- 
dered cloth*",  or  cloth  of  many  colours ;  and  the  skill  they  showed  in 
its  manufacture  was  one  among  the  many  causes,  which  led  to  the 
£ime  of  their  city,  so  justly  esteemed  .one  of  die  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  during  a  grand  festival  kept  by  the  inhabitants, 
when  they  were  all  carousing,  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  marching  bis 
troops  by  night  through  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  into  the  cily ;  the 
guards  were  dispersed,  and  their  king  Belshazzar  slain,  as  Daniel 
had  prophesied,  on  the  same  night  when  he  saw  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall.  This  sudden  capture  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  until  the  next  evening. 
Babylon  afterwards  suffered  much  from  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
pulled  down  its  walls,  and  from  his  son  Xerxes,  who  destroyed  the 
Temple  of  Belus :  Alexander  the  Great  had  resolved  upon  re-building 
the  latter,  when  he  died. 

40.  A  mile  or  two  below  Babylon  was  Borsippa,  or  Barsita, 


«  0«i.  xi.  1-9.  •*  How. //.  A.  250.     /<f.  B.  285.    /rf.  2.  288. 

^  Antholog,  Aniip.  Sidon,  1.  ep.  54. 

«  Theocr,  IdyL  XVI.  99.     Ovid.  Met.  IV.  57.     Ptoperi.  III.  ix.  21.— See 
also  note  62. 
^  Aniholoff,  Antip.  Sidon.  I.  ep.  54.  «•  Mart,  VIII.  cp.  xxviii.  17. 
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noted  for  its  elegant  manufactnres  of  linen,  as  well  as  for  a  peculiar 
sect  of  ChaldaeanSy  who  were  called  after  the  town ;  it  was  sacred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  bats.  Lower  down  the  river  stood  Urchoa,  or 
Orchoe,  Atja,  likewise  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  sect  of  astronomers 
and  astrologers ;  and  below  it,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  was  Apamia,  now  Corny.  The  island,  once  formed  hy  the 
Tigris  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  was  called  Mesene,  a  name 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  Missan,  The  town  of  Asia,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  is  replaced  by  the  modem  city  of 
Batsara;  and  still  nearer  the  Persian  Gulf  lay  Teredon,  or  Diridotis, 
Dorak,  the  port  made  by  all  ships  bound  from  India  to  Babylon 
and  Seleucia :  it  was  near  Teredon  that  Trajan's  fleet  was  almost  lost 
in  a  violent  storm. 

41 .  Of  the  four  rivers,  or  four  heads  of  the  river  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  one  is  mentioned  as  the  Euphrates,  or  Perath,  to  which  no 
mark  of  distinction  is  added,  probaoly  from  the  reason  of  its  being 
sufficiently  known  amongst  the  nations  to  whom  Moses  was  writing : 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  still  called  Frath  and 
Euphrates.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  his  threatening  message  to 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  he  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Telessar'%  a  place  supposed  by 
some  learned  men  to  be  the  same  with  the  Talatna  of  pro&ne  geo- 
graphy, close  to  the  union  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  ancient  poets 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  all  their  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the 
Meadows  of  Pluto,  as  well  as  tlie  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Jupiter,  of  Alcinous,  and  of  Adonis^®;  and  the  custom,  which  the 
Assyrians,  Eeyptians,  and  Greeks,  had  of  planting  little  gardens  in 
earthen  vessels  and  silver  baskets  to  carry  m  their  processions^',  as 
well  as  to  adorn  their  houses,  seems  to  have  obtained  its  origin,  as 
well  as  its  name,  from  another  source  than  that  of  the  ^le  of 
Adonis,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  and  afler  whom  they  were 
said  to  be  called. 

Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia* 

42.  The  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia^  or  Turhey  in  Asia  as  it  is 
likewise  called,  is  boundea  on  the  N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Asiatic 
Russia^  on  the  E.  by  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  on  the  S.  by  A7*abia 
and  die  Meditei^anean^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  latter  sea  and  the 


•  miiim.  Par.  Lo9t,  Book  IV.  214. 

^  There  are  manj  beaotifol  descriptioiiB  of  tbe  happy  itate  of  Man  daring  the 

f  olden  age  to  be  met  with  in  the  workf  of  the  ancients :  amonget  others,  see 
lesiod,  Kpy  109;    Dtodor.  Sic.  I.  8;  Ovid.  Met.  I.  89;    Laeret.  W.—  Oewg. 
I.  125. 

The  fiible  of  Pandora  also  allades  to  the  loss  of  Paradise,  and  the  origin  of  eril 
in  the  world. 
7*  Theocr.  Idpl.  XV.  112. 
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Archipelago.  It  contains  35796OO  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1828  was  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  souls,  and  has  not  pro- 
bably increased  since  then.  Of  these  7,000,000  maj  be  Turks ; 
2,000,000,  Armenians;  1,000,000,  Greeks;  1,000,000,  Kurds; 
1,000,000,  Arabs,  and  the  remainder  Jews,  Tatars,  Syrians,  Leu- 
komans  and  Druses ;  but  a  large  portion  of  this  territory,  towards 
the  East,  scarcely  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte^  and 
tlie  population  of  a  country,  wnere  registers  are  not  kept,  and  where 
no  census  is  taken,  must  necessai'ily  be  subject  to  a  great  d^ree  of 
uncertainty.  Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  seven  principal  parts, 
viz.  Ana  Minor^  ^ria,  the  Island  of  Cypru*^  Armenia^  Kour- 
distauj  A I  Oezira^  and  Irak  Arabi,  These  again  are  subdivided 
into  21  pachalicSy  the  names  of  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  and 
the  population  of  the  latter  as  estimated  in  1828,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table :  '^ 


Estimated 
Popalatioo  in 

Division. 

Pachalics. 

Chief  Town. 

1828. 

1850. 

r 

Anadolia 

Kutaya 

55,000 

50.000 

Asia  Minor 

OB 

Bourn  or  Sivai 

Sivai 

15.000 

30,000 

Trebi9ond€ 

Drebiwnde 

25,000 

25,000 

Anadolia  :       ' 

Karamania,  KAaridj,^ 
or  Konia    -        -  J 

Konia 

30,000 

30,000 

7,000»000 

Itthili  or  Adana 
Maranh  .        -        - 

Adana 
Marath  or  ^ 

8.000 

10,000 

Banieia  J 

7,000 

7,000 

• 

Aleppo  or  Haleb 

Aleppo  or) 
Haleb    '( 

150,000 

85.000 

Stria  or  Sham: 
2,000,000         < 

Tripoli    - 

Tripoli      - 

16,000 

15,000 

Damaseua 

Damascus  or) 
Sham     -j 

180.000 

150,000 

Acre  and  Gaza 

Acre  - 

15,000 

10,000 

Island  or  Cyprus  : 

Cyprus    -        -        - 

Nicosia 

12,000 

15,000 

100.000 

f 

Diarbekir 

Diarbekir  - 

40,000 

40,000 

Armenia  :       1 

Arzroum  or  Brzeroum 

Arzroum   - 

70.000 

50.000 

^B  ^B  ^p^  ^^^m    ^^^  ^  »    ^v  m   ^       ^                                    m 

2,750.000        i 

Akalzike  or  Tcheldir 

Ardagar    - 

5,000 

5.000 

Kare 

Kars- 

18.000 

12.000 

I 

Van         -        .        - 

Van  - 

45,000 

20,000 

KOURDISTAN  {      / 

1,500.000        \ 

Mosul     -        •        . 

Mosul 

40.000 

45.000 

Shahrawur 

Skahrasour 

10.000 

10,000 

Al  Gbzira  ! 

Racca  or  Or/a  - 

Or/a- 

20,000 

30,000 

250,000 

Irak  Arabi  :      / 
750,000           i 

Bagdad   .        -        - 

Bagdad 

80,000 

65.000 

Baseora  -        -        - 

Bassora 

50,000 

60,000 

43.  Though  Turkey  has  been  regainled  as  a  European  State  ever 
since  the  takmg  of  ConstanUnople,  yet  still  the  centre  of  its  power 


^*  The  popolation  of  each  division  is  given  below  the  name  ;  hot  this,  as  wdl 
as  the  population  of  the  towns,  must  be  considered  as  only  approiimate. 
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must  be  considered  as  placed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sf/ria,  where  die 
greater  part  of  the  population  being  composed  of  Turks  and  zealous 
Mahometans,  will  oppose  to  the  last  the  establishment  of  a  Chris- 
tian sway.  Amidst  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  its  domi- 
nions in  Asia  have  been  greatly  circumscribed,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree  with  its  European  uossessions.  The  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Kourdistan^  and  the  deep  beds  of  the  Euphraies 
and  Tiffrisy  have  at  different  periods  formed  tlie  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  Kingdom  of  Persia^ 
Tarying  according  to  the  successes  of  each  power;  and  tlie  tract  of 
country  included  oetwixt  these  limits  has  always  been  the  scene  of 
the  great  contests  between  them,  till  both  sinking  under  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Russia,  they  have  nearly  forgotten  their  long-cherished 
and  mutual  animosities,  and  possess  scarcely  any  authority  over 
those  I'egions  which  they  once  so  hotly  disputed  with  one  another. 
Bagdad  and  Bassora  scarcely  own  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  mountain  districts  of  Kourdistan  and  Armenia  are  occu-* 
pied  by  a  number  of  petty,  but  daring  and  independent,  chieftains. 
At  one  time  Western  Arabia  might  have  been  almost  considered  a 
Turkish  province,  as  all  its  most  important  towns  were  under  the 
sway  of  that  power,  and  actually  occupied  by  its  garrisons :  amongst 
these  were  ail  the  great  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea,  as  far  Southward 
as  Mockay  together  Avith  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  But 
the  growth  of  tlie  WaJwhite  power,  and  the  general  decay  of  the 
Turftish  Empire,  has  seriously  limited  her  dominion  in  Arabia. 
The  chai*acter  and  policy  of  the  government  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  description  oi European  Turkey'' ^ ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  A.siatic  Turkey  are  so  incongruous,  ihsX  they  bear  no 
resemblance  to  each  other,  excepting  in  the  common  circumstance 
of  having  been  all  united  by  conquest  to  this  barbarous  empire. 
In  European  Turkey  the  effects  of  tlie  Mahometan  system  are 
somewhat  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  civilized  states,  by  its  con- 
scious weakness,  and  by  tne  great  excess  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Turkish  population. 

44.  Asia  Minor  still  preserves  the  limits  which  have  been 
assigned  to  it  as  a  division  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frontier  between  it  and  Armenia,  where  it  has  lost  a  little  of 
its  extent,  the  Eastern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Pontus  having 
been  taken  from  it  and  added  to  the  latter  countiy.  Its  name  of 
Anatolia  (improijerly  written  Natolia),  or  Anadoli  as  the  Turks 
call  it,  is  fi*om  the  Greek  word  *AvaroX4  oriens,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  countries  under  the 
sway  of  the  Crescent,  in  contradistinction  to  its  European  possef9- 
sions :  it  is,  however,  more  properly  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  its  strict  sense,  even  to  the  Western  part  of  this  peninsula  alone. 
Hence,  in  its  most  extended  use  the  term  Anatolia  has  great  affinity 
with  that  of  The  Levant,  which  we  Europeans  apply  in  common 
language  to  the  Eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 

'•  See  p.  297,  sect.  40. 
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Asiatic  Turkey y  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  io  the  Black  Sea^ 
including  the  islands  of  CypruB^  Rhodes,  and  the  Archipelago  : 
the  term  is  in  allusion  to  ihe  quarter  where  the  sun  riseSy  and, 
though  once  fi*equently  made  use  of,  seems  now  gradually  becoming 
obsolete.  The  name  of  Mou^n,  i,  e,  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans^ 
was  ^ven  to  Anatolia  by  Soliman,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  when  he 
invaded  and  became  master  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century :  it  is  now 
confined  to  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  homering  upon 
Armeniaj  between  which,  Anatolia  Proper,  and  Karamania,  it 
may  be  described  as  situated.  The  name  oi Karamania,hj  which 
we  Europeans  commonly  distinguish  the  South  Eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minoi',  is  not  used  by  the  present  inhabitants,  nor  is  it  recog- 
nized at  the  seat  of  government  It  was  derived  from  a  diieflain, 
called  Karaman,  who  long  since  founded  a  kingdom  which  com- 
prised the  ancient  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lydia,  toge- 
ther with  portions  of  Phrygia  and  Caria;  but  after  various  strug- 
gles with  the  ^wing  power  of  the  Turks,  during  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  it  was  finally  subverted  by  Bajazet  the  2d,  and  the 
inland  town  of  KarawMn  anords,  at  this  day,  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  the  name. 

46.  The  chief  town  of  the  Pachalic  of  Anadolia  is  Kutaya,  the 
ancient  Cotyseium,  situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  on  the  little  Pur^ 
sah,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria :  it  derives  all  its  impor- 
tance from  being  the  residence  of  the  Beglerbeg  of  the  province, 
for  it  is  much  inferior  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  city  both  to 
Smyrna  and  Angora*    The  last  mentioned  city  lies  to  the  Eastward 
of  Kutaya,  not  tar  from  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Sakaria,  and  the 
borders  of  Karamania:  it  was  the  ancient  Ancvra,  the  capital  of 
Galatia,  and  still  preserves  many  of  the  beautiful  monuments,  with 
which  the  old  city  was  adorned.    Anaora  is  rendered  verv  famous 
by  the  manufactures  of  goats'  hair  which  are  carried  on  m  it,  and 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  Cashmere;  it  stands  in  a  lofty  and 
imposing  position,  and  its  inhabitants,  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
15,200  soub,  ai*e  reckoned  amongst  the  most  polished  of  the  whole 
jjeninsula.     Angora  was  taken  by  Tamerlane  in  1402,  afler  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  in  a  battle  near  it     To  the  S.  of 
Kutaya,  and  not  far  from  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Kara- 
mania,  stands  Afium  KaraMssar,  literally  the  Black  Castle  of 
Opium;   it  was  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  but  it  is  now  better  known  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  opium  here  grown  and  prepared,  and  principally  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Smyrna.     The  last  mentioned  place  is  likewise  called 
Ismir,  and  is  by  fer  the  largest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  whole  peninsula :  it  stands  on  the  shores  of  the 
Archijyelago,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name. 
Owing  to  its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  it  is 
resorted  to  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  merchants  both  by  sea  and 
land,  who  here  purchase  the  valuable  productions  of  Asia  Minor ^ 
or  exchange  them  for  the  commodities  of  other  and  distant  countries. 
These  circumstances  have  rendered  it  a  very  flourishing  city,  and 
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caused  it  to  be  considered  the  great  emporium  of  The  Levant. 
Smyi*na  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  extends  for  a  mile  along 
the  sea,  in  approaching  from  which  it  presents  a  very  beautifm 
appearance ;  but,  like  au  Turkish  cities,  tne  interior  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  splendour  of  its  approach :  the  streets  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  bazaars^  though  well  stocked  with 
merchandize,  are  &r  from  being  even  handsome  in  their  structure. 
Smi/ma  has  suffered  often  and  materially  from  earthquakes,  which 
fio^ti^e  to  time  cau«e  some  injury  and  Wh  alaml,  the'inhabi- 
tants :  but  its  chief  calamity  is  the  plague,  which  in  1814  produced 
such  ravages  that  its  victims  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  60,000. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Smyrna  is  reckoned  at  150,000 : 
of  these  80,000  are  Turks,  16,000  OreekSy  16,000  JeicSy  10,000 
Armenians,  and  about  6,000  Franks. 

46.  SivaSy  corrupted  from  the  ancient  Sebaste,  on  the  site  of 
which  it  stands,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  KizU  Irmak^  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic  of  Mourn ;  it  is  dirty  and  ill-built, 
and  the  castle,  by  which  it  was  formerly  defended,  now  lies  in 
ruins.  In  the  year  1,304  it  was  taken  by  Bajazet,  and  soon  aftei^ 
wards  by  Tamerlane,  who  destroyed  the  town  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Sivas,  not  far  from 
the  springs  of  the  Jekil  Irmaky  or  Oreen  River y  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  province  of  Moumy  is  Tokaty  the  ancient  Comana  Pontica : 
it  is  a  &r  more  important  town  than  8iva>Sy  its  population  amounting 
to  86,000  souls.  It  is  almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  which 
afford  quarries  of  good  marble,  and  supply  the  town  with  innumer- 
able springs  of  water ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  but  frequently 
built  on  exceedingly  uneven  ground.  Tokat  possesses  an  extensive 
inland  trade  with  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor y  ana  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  traffic  that  is  earned  on  between  the  peninsula,  Armenia,  and 
the  countries  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Luxine. — Trebisondey  the 
capital  of  the  Pachalic  of  the  same  name,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Trapeziis,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  rising  gently  from  the  sea,  and  is  defended  on  the  East  and 
West  by  two  deep  ravines  connected  by  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock 
behind  the  castle,  and  along  the  skirts  of  which  run  the  ancient  ram- 
parts, which  are  built  of  stone,  and  in  general  very  lofty.  Trebi- 
sonde  derives  much  interest  from  having  been  the  termination  by 
land  of  the  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Its 
population  is  now  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Turksy 
QreeliSy  Jewsy  Armenians^  Georgians^  Circassiansy  Mingrelians 
and  TartarSy  and  may  amount  to  30,000  in  number. 

47.  Karamania  has  been  a  continued  scene  of  anarchy,  rapine, 
and  contention ;  its  former  cities  are  deserted,  its  fertile  vallies  un- 
tilled,  its  rivers  and  harbours  idle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  stretching  along  a  sea  abounding  in  fish,  do  not 
possess  a  single  boat  Koniay  the  capital  of  Karamanioy  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Iconium,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from  it : 
it  has  derived  considerable  interest  from  its  having  been  the  metro- 
polis and  the  residence  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  who  reigned  over  this  part  oiAsia  Minor  from  the  close 
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of  the  11th  till  the  commenceinent  of  the  14th  centnrv.  Under 
Bajazet,  Konia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignor ;  since  which  period,  having  lost  its  character  as  a 
metropolitan  city,  it  has  very  much  declined^  and  now  exhibits  all 
tlie  marks  of  decay.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Mussulman  structures,  particularly  Uie  mosques,  of  which  tliere  are 
twelve  large,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  small :  some  of  these  are 
very  magnificent,  especially  in  the  decorations  of  their  interiors. 
The  circuit  of  Konia  is  nearly  three  miles,  but  its  suburbs  are  large, 
and  not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  itself.  The  walls  are 
strong  and  lofty,  and  are  flanked  with  square  towers ;  they  are  of 
the  time  of  the  Seliukian  kings,  who  seem  to  have  taken  consider- 
able pains  to  exhibit  the  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which 
thev  made  use  of  in  building  their  walls.  The  most  remarkable 
building  in  Konia  is  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  highly  revered  throughout 
all  Tut7iei/f  from  his  having  been  the  founder  of  a  set  of  Dervishes^ 
or  begging  monks :  his  sepulchre  is  the  object  of  a  Mussulman 
pilgrimage,  and  causes  the  whole  town  to  be  considered  as  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  sanctity. 

46.  Tlic  pachalic  of  Itshili  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancient 
Cilicia,  and  appears  still  to  retain  the  old  appellation  in  a  verj 
corrupted  form.  Its  capital  is  Adana,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Adana ;  it  stands  on  the  St/hoouy  at  no  gr<»t 
distance  from  its  mouth,  and  possesses  very  litllc  importance  be* 
yond  what  attaches  to  it  as  tlie  residence  of  the  pacha.  A  f«*w 
miles  to  the  W.  of  it,  on  the  little  river  Cydnus,  now  known  as 
the  Tersoos,  stands  Tersoos^  the  most  populous  and  important  city 
in  the  province :  it  was  anciently  called  Tarsus,  and  is  well  known 
as  the  birth-pace  of  the  Apostle  Plaul.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  30,000  souls.  Marasch,  the  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  at  the  Eastern  extremity  olCilicia,  close  upon 
the  limits  of  Syria ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus  or 
Almadaghy  upon  a  small  tributary  of  the  Jtfhoony  but  is  a  mean 
place,  possessing  very  little  interest. 

40.  Syria  or  Sham.  The  limits  of  modem  Syria  are  the  same 
as  those  already  assigned  to  the  ancient  country,  excepting  on  the 
side  of  ^ra^m,  where  it  has  been  made  to  include  a  larger  portion 
of  the  territory  beyond  Jordan  and  to  the  East  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  supcrRcial  extent  amounts  to  about  61,300  square  miles,  and  it 
is  divided  into  the  four  pachalics  of  Alejypoy  Tripoli^  Damaisc^is, 
and  Acre.  It  presents  the  same  scene  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  characterize  the  other  countries  under  the  sway  of  tho 
Ottoman  chief,  and  the  melancholy  appearance  of  its  present  de- 
solation and  misery  is  only  increased  by  the  recollection  of  its 
former  greatness. 

50.  Aleppo^  or  Haleby  the  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same 
name,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  is 
situated  on  the  little  river  Coichy  which  loses  itself  in  a  lake  about 
20  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  Aleppo  is  considered  tho  key  of 
Syria  towards  the  North,  but  though  a  city  of  great  commercial 
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imporianoo,  it  cannot  he  esteemed  a  place  of  much  strength.    It 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  year  182*2  hy  two  terrific 
earthquakes,  when  at   least  one-fourth  of  its   inhabitants   were 
buried  alive:  prior  to  this  calamity,  their  number  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  230,000  souls.     Aleppo  was  encom|)as8ed  with  walls 
of  hewn  stone,  which  were  mosily  of  the  Mameluke  building ; 
they  were  only  three  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  suburbs  were  so  ex- 
tensive, that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  estimated  at 
seven  miles.     The  houses  were  likewise  of  hewn  stone,  and  all 
terraced  over,  so  that  one  could  go  from  house  to  house  on  the 
tops  of  them,  there  being  no  partitions  erected ;  and  the  air  of 
Alepfto  is  so  fine,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  lie  on 
these  roofe  during  the  summer-season.    The  mosques  and  khans 
were  very  magnificent ;  several  of  the  former  had  large  domes, 
built  at  a  great  expense,  but  so  little  raised  above  the  otlier  build- 
ings that  they  appeared  low  and  flat.    Aleppo  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  best-built  cities  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  accounted  the  most 
polished  of  all  the  Turki :  on  whatever  side  it  was  approached. 
Its  numerous  domes  and  minarets  presented  an  agreeable  prospect 
to  the  eye,  while  the  beautiful  and  fertile  gardens  with  which  it 
was  surrounded  gave  it  a  remark&bly  interesting  and  pictui*e8que 
appearance.      About  45  miles  to  the  W.  of  Aleppo  stands  An- 
takia^  the  ancient  Antioch,on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  or  Aaszy^ 
and  nearly  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  celebrated  city,  anciently  renowned  for  the  luxury  of  its 
iuhabitants,  is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town ;  whose  houses, 
built  frequently  with  mud  and  straw,  and  narrow  miry  streets, 
exhibit  every  appearance  of  poverty   and   wretchedness.     The 
ancient  wall  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  is  about 
five  miles  in  circuit,  is  still  fur  the  most  part  standing,  though  in 
a  very  decayed  and  mouldering  state ;  the  modem  city  is  confined 
within  a  very  small  portion  of  this  area,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants  amounting  to  about   10,000.      Antioch  has  repeatedly 
suffered  from  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  es|>ecial]y  by  that  one 
which  in  1822  reduced  Aleppo  to  ruins:  it  is  now  the  see  of  a 
Greek  Patriarch.     It  was  rendered  very  famous  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  Crusaders,  who,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  this 
part  o^  Syria  towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  constituted  a 
principality  here  under  the  title  o(  Antioch  in  1098:  this  prin* 
cipaltty  lasted  till  the  year  1268,  when  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
sultan  of  Babylon^  who  captured  Antiocliy  and  led  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  into  captivity.    The  city  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  the  Turkish  empire,  but  it  has  been  ever  since 
gradually  sinking  to  its  present  degraded  condition.    To  the  N. 
of  Antioch,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  Iskenderoon, 
or  Scanderoon,  the  ancient  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  a  name  it  pre- 
serves in  that  oi  AlexandreitUj  by  which  it  is  likewise  known :  it 
stands  on  the  South  Easteni  side  of  the  Bay  of  Iskenderoon^  and 
owes  all  its  importance  to  its  comparatively  safe  anchorage  (the 
only  one  to  be  met  with  on  this  part  of  the  coast),  which  renders 
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it  the  common  port  of  Aleppo^  It  was  reduced  to  a  mean  village 
of  about  800  inhabitants,  and  rendered  exceedingly  insalubrious 
by  the  miasma,  or  infected  air,  arising  from  the  ncighbonring 
marshes.  These,  however,  have  been  drained,  and  both  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  place  are  increasing  in  consequence. 

fil.  The  pachalic  of  Tripoli  occupies  the  Nortliem  part  of 
maritime  Syria,  nearly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.  These  cedars  are  on  the  common  limits  of 
the  throe  pachalics  of  Tripoli,  Damascus^  and  Acre^  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  or  the  Orontes ;  a  few  of  them  are  fine 
specimens  of  those  magnificent  trees  with  which  Ijcbanon  formerly 
abounded.  The  town  of  2'ripoli  is  situated  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  province,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is 
about  three-Quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  no  fortification  but 
an  old  citadel,  which  is  now  altogether  useless.  There  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  harbour,  but  a  mere  roadstead,  defended  against  the 
action  of  the  sea  by  a  line  of  small  islands  and  shoals*  called  the 
Rabbit  and  Pigeon  Islands;  the  anchorage,  however,  is  neither 
safe  nor  convenient.  To  the  N.  of  Tripoli  lie  the  towns  of  Tor- 
tosoy  Banias,  and  Lttdkeyah  or  Latakiay  as  it  is  also  called  ;  they 
are  all  situated  on  the  coast,  but  owing  to  the  barbarous  tyranny 
of  the  Ttirhs,  they  are  mean  and  inconsiderable  places. 

62.  In '  the  secluded  vallies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  in* 
accessible  until  lately  to  the  arms,  but  unfortunately  not  to  the 
intrigues,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  dwell  two  little  bands  of  people, 
different  in  their  religion  and  customs,  but  uniting  in  their  love 
for  inde|)endence,  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses.  The  territory 
of  the  first,  who  are  Christians,  called  Kesrouan^  or  improperly 
Castravan,  extends  from  the  Nahr  el  Kebir  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Trifk)li,  to  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  in  the  Northern  part  of  Acre, 

63.  The  pachalic  of  Damascus  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  Syria :'^^  it  extends  from  the  JSuphrates  to  the 
Jordan,  and  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  into  the  centre  of  Judsea,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo^  to  the 
midst  oft  he  Synan  Desert,  Its  capital  Damascus,  called  Damesk 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Sham  by  the  Arabs,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  luxuriant  plain,  watered  by  the  various  arms  of  the 
Darrada,  which  loses  itself  about  eight  miles  below  the  city,  in 
the  Dahr  el  Margi,  or  Lake  oftfie  Meadows.  Damascus  is  about 
two  miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  defended  by  towers, 
which  arc  now  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state:  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  Syria,  and  the  most  important  and  populous  city  in 
the  whole  country.  All  the  pilgrims  from  the  North  of  Asia  to 
Mecca  make  this  their  place  of  rendezvous ;  their  number  amounts 
annually  to  nearly  40,000,  many  of  whom  arrive  several  months 
before  the  departure  of  the  caravan.  The  city  then  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  fair,  every  place  being  filled  with 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  merchandize.  Damascus  is  remark- 
able as  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  being  known  in  the 

^^  See  p.  443f  eect.  14,  «i^ra. 
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time  o(  Abraham  \  it  is  more  remarkable  for  having  retained  ils 
importance  thrpngh  so  many  changes,  and  when  the  greater  cities 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  have  all  but  disappeared.  It  was 
taken  bj  the  Saracens  in  632 ;  became  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the 
Khalifate ;  was  besieged,  but  not  taken,  by  the  Crutaders  in  1 148 ; 
captured  by  Timur  Beq  in  1400;  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1616, 
and  b^  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  in  1832.  It  is  still  noted  for  its 
manuiactnrc  of  jewellery,  silk,  and  saddlery.  The  manufactures 
of  DamascuSf  especially  those  of  silk  and  steel,  are  yery  consider* 
able,  and  much  oelebrafed  in  the  Eastern  countries.  Its  sabres 
were  once  very  highly  esteemed  all  over  Europe^  and  were  tem- 
pered in  sucb  a  peculiar  manner,  that  they  were  perfectly  elastic ; 
they  never  broke,  and  iron  would  yield  under  their  edge.  The 
secret  of  manufacturing  these  blades  is  now  nearly  lost,  owing  to 
Tamerlane  having  carried  away  the  artificers  into  Persia,  The 
other  greal  city  in  the  pachalic  of  Damascus  is  Jerusalem,  lying 
about  midwav  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean: 
the  Turks  call  it  Oudsumbaric  or  Coudsheriff,  but  it  is  generally 
known  amongst  the  Eastern  nations  by  the  name  of  El  KhoddeSf 
i.  e.  the  holy,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  El  Sheriffs  or  the 
noble.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  but  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  under  the  Calif  Omar :  the  Crusaders  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  it  A.  D.  1099,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  till 
1187,  when  it  was  taken  by  Saladin,  king  of  Egyj}t.  In  1517 
Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turksj  annexed  it,  together  with  all  Syria^ 
to  the  Turkish  empire,  under  which  it  still  continues;  but  its  bar* 
barous  conquerors  view  its  holv  places  with  peculiar  reverence, 
and  the  Grand  Seignor  styles  himself  the  guardian,  and  not  the 
master  of  them.  Although  Jerusalem  has  been  so  long  in  Uie  pos» 
session  of  the  Moslems,  yet  the  sacred  scenes  which  it  presents 
have  long  rendered  it  the  abode  of  numerous  monks.  These 
coneiMted  originally  of  various  nations  and  professions,  each  of 
which  had  a  quarter  assigned  to  it :  but  the  number  has  of  late 
been  reduced  to  four,  the  Latins^  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts, 
of  which  the  last  are  now  almost  reduced  to  nothing.  Besides 
appropriate  apartments,  each  fraternity  has  altars  and  a  sanctuary 
especially  allotted  to  its  own  use :  the  great  object  of  ambition  to 
each  has  been  the  possession  of  the  Soly  Sepulchre,  a  privilege 
of\en  disputed  with  much  fury  and  animosity,  and  wnich  has 
recently  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collision  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Jerusalem  is  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  chiefly  built  on  Mouut  Moriah;  the 
ascents  to  it  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the  North,  are  steep,  and 
it  is  almost  surrounded  by  vallies,  encompassed  with  mountains, 
so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  of  stone,  for 
the  most  part  of  two  or  three  stories,  with  plain  simple  fronts, 
without  any  windows  in  the  lower  story  i  the  roofs  are  either  ter* 
raced,  or  rise  in  domes,  and  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  whole  is 
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only  interrapted  by  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and  mosques. 
By  far  the  most  splendid  edifice  now  in  the  city  is  a  mosque  built 
in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Saracens  under  calif  Omar,  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  and  which  is  said  to  be  sunerior  to  any  other 
specimen  of  modern  architecture  in  the  whole  Turkish  empire. 
But  the  building:,  which  has  always  been  the  object  of  visitation 
and  respect  to  Christian  pilgrims,  is  called  the  Cfmrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  and  derives  its  name 
from  being  supposed  to  include  all  the  spots  connected  with  the 
crucifixion  ana  entombment  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some building,  300  feet  long,  and  nearly  200  broad,  and  embraces 
various  apartments  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. Tne  tomb,  which  is  in  the  central  part,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  superb  mausoleum  ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  rich  damask 
hangings,  striped  with  gold.  In  the  interior  is  a  stone,  eight  feet 
long,  rather  more  than  two  broad,  and  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  this  slab  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  pretended  to  have 
been  deposited :  and  over  it  are  suspended  44  lamps,  chiefly  of 
silver,  but  some  of  gold,  which  arc  kept  constantly  burning.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  identification  of  localities  is 
both  difficult  and  uncertain,  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  early 
Christians,  in  attempting  to  preserve,  having  either  confused  or 
annihilated  the  memorials  it  endeavoured  to  periietuate.  The 
present  population  of  Jei'usalern  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at 
about  25,000  souls ;  the  late  return  of  the  Council,  however,  only 
reaches  10,000. 

64.  Tlie  pachalic  of  ^r?'e,  in  its  confined  sense^  corresponds 
with  the  ancient  Phoeniee ;  but  the  Turkish  governor  of  it  like- 
wise controls  the  pachalic  of  Oaza^  which  was  formerly  a  sepa- 
rate government.  Its  capital,  Acre^  or  8t,  John  d'Acre^  as  it  is 
likewise  called,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  Eastern  side  of  a  Bay  to  which  it  has  communicated  its 
name ;  it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  but  is  greatly  reduced  from 
its  former  extent,  its  harbour,  though  bad,  is  valuable,  being 
one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  the  sole  avenue  by  which 
the  staple  food  of  the  country  is  introduced  on  this  side.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  only  one  camel  can  pass 
through  them  at  a  time;  this  construction,  and  the  marshes 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  have  rendered  it 
very  unwholesome.  Acre  was  besieged  by  the  Crusadei*s  in 
1191,  when  300,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  It 
was  likewise  attacked  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte  in  1790, 
but  owing  to  the  Turks  under  Djezzar  being  led  on  by  our  gallant 
countryman  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  assisted  by  a  small  number  of 
English  sailors,  the  Prench  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  To  the  £.  of  Acre  is  Taharia^  the  ancient 
Tiberias,  which  has  given  name  to  the  Lake  of  TaJniria,  or  Sea 
of  Galilee,  on  the  Western  banks  of  which  it  is  situated :  it  is  a 
small  and  mean  town,  and  is  frequented  by  certain  Jewish  pil- 
grims.   To  the  N.  of  Acrcy  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
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Saor^  the  ancient  Tyre,  now,  as  had  been  predicted  of  it  in  Holy 
Writ^*,  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  a  mere  place  for  fishers  to  dry 
their  nets  on  :  the  whole  of  its  population,  scattered  amongst  the 
decaying  memorials  of  its  former  greatness,  does  not  exceed  5,000 
souls.  Still  farther  N.  on  the  coast  is  Sayda^  the  ancient  Sidon, 
which,  like  her  daughter  Tyre,  has  sunk  from  her  high  post 
amongst  the  nations,  and  dwindled  from  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  cities  of  ancient  times  into  a  mean  sea-port  town : 
its  ruined  buildings  are  rapidly  mouldering  away,  its  harbours 
are  choked  up,  the  immense  traffic  which  it  carried  on  with  the 
whole  known  world  has  ceased,  and  the  endless  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  inhabitants  in  every  species  of  manufacture  is  now 
confined  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  a  few  other  equally  simple 
era  ploy  nientfl.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  6,000  souls. 
To  the  N.  of  Sayda  lies  JJeirouty  a  town  of  some  little  conse- 
quence the  port  of  Damascus,  and  a  station  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean packets;  it  population  may  be  15,000;  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1840.  To  the  E.  of  it,  at  the  source  of  the  Lett' 
tanif  is  HaalbeCf  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  both  names  signifying 
the  City  of  the  Sun  :  it  is  much  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
ruins,  and  for  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  temples  in 
the  world,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
wor&hip  of  the  sun. — Oaza,  or  Razze,  as  it  is  also  called,  the 
capital  of  the  snb-pachalic  of  Gaza^  stands  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  borders  of  the  IVadi  Oaza^  which 
runs  into  the  sea  ;  it  has  a  population  of  about  10,000,  carrying 
on  a  few  manufaciures,  and  is  the  entrepot  for  the  caravans  of 
the  S.  and  W.  To  the  N.  of  it  lic8  Jaffa,  or  Yaffa^  once  a 
celebrated  city,  which  owed  touch  of  its  importance  to  its  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Jerusalem ^  of  which  it  was  the  sea- port.  As 
a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  now  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
Mediterranean,  ships  of  any  burden  being  obliged  to  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  town  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals.  It  is 
at  present  a  poor  and  indifierent  place,  inhabited  by  about  0,000 
people,  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Mdronites,  and 
Armenians.  It  was  attacked  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  is  the 
place  where  Buonaparte  visited  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
sufiPering  from  disease  and  tlie  plague,  to  relieve  them  from  their 
sufferings  by  his  advice  and  ussistancc. 

55.  TuR  Island  of  Cyprus,  lying  to  the  Westward  of  the 
Syrian  pachalic  of  IVipoli,  and  so  celebrate<l  in  ancient  times 
for  its  ample  |K)puiation,  its  military  aspect,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
abode  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  }has  ^adly  degraded  from  its  former 
condition,  owing  to  the  despotic  government  of  the  Turks :  its 
agriculture  is  neglected,  its  inhabitants  oppressed,  its  population 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  island  presents  little  else  than  contagion, 
poverty,  indolence,  and  desolation.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  but  they  were 
driven  from  it  during  the  Crusades,  and  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus 

^  Szek,  xxTi.  3.  5.     See  also  p.  447,  sect.  20,  note  55,  tupra. 
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was  for  some  time  held  by  Richard  Ist  of  England.    It  foil  ioto 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  a.  d.  1480,  bnt  the  Turks  wrested  it 
from  them  00  years  afterwards,  and  have  ever  since  continiicd  to 
keep  possession  of  the  island.     Nicosia^  or  Lefhasiaj  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  the  chief  town  of  Cyprus^  and  is  situated  on  the  river 
Pediaj  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  island.     It  was  formerly 
eight  miles  in  circuit,  but  it  is  now  scarcely  three,  the  Venetians 
having  reduced  ii  to  a  smaller  compass,  and  surrounded  it  with 
very  strong  fortifications,  which,  even  in  their  present  ruined 
state,  are  said  to  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  almost  every 
other  city.    Its  most  beautiful  building  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  the  kings  of  Cffprus  were  formerly  crowned.    Famagasta 
on  the  Kastern,  with  Laimica  and  Limesol  on  the  Southern  coast, 
are  the  other  chief  towns  of  Cyprus.    Bqffa,  at  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  miserable  place,  composed  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  huts,  scattered  amongst  ruins  and  neglected 
gardens;  it  possesses  no  interest  except  what  attaches  to  it  as 
occupying  the  site  of  Paphos,  the  old  capital  of  Cyprus. 

56.  Abmema  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Minffrelia  and  Georgia^  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Persian  province  of 
Azerbijan^  on  the  S.  by  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Kourdistan  and 
Al  Oezira^  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Syria  :  its  limits,  however,  are 
very  ill  defined .  1 1  is  d i  vided  i n to  two  great  parts,  Turkisfi  Armenia 
and  Russian  Armenia  :  the  latter  of  these  was  till  lately  called  Per- 
sian  Armenia,  but  within  a  year  or  two  it  has  changed  its  name 
with  its  masters.  The  Southern  part  of  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Kourds,  and  is  governed  by  a  set  of  predatory  independent  chiefs, 
who  acknowledge  no  sovereignty  but  their  own.     The  Armenians 
are  one  of  the  roost  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  and  are  designated 
in  their  own  language  by  the  name  of  Haikani :  they  aro  thoucht 
to  be  a  distinct  race  of  people,  seldom  intermarrying  with  other 
tribes,  whilst  in  their  habits  of  industry,  and  in  their  dis(K>sition 
to  mirrrate  to  foreign  countries,  they  are  not  unlike  the  Jeics. 
They  have  established  themselves  from  the  borders  of  Hungary 
to  China  J  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and  in  those  of  Nigritia\ 
their  extensive  commercial  dealings  have  made  them  known  and 
respected  throughout  Turkey,  Persia,  and  indeed  all  over  the 
East :  owing  to  their  integrity  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  their 
singular  qualifications  far  commercial  transactions,  they  are  become 
in  a  great  measure  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  and 
are  so  much  concerned  with  that  of  other  places,  that  they  are 
commonly  met  with  at  Leghorn  and  Venice,  and  even  in  England 
and  Holland, 

67.  The  ^f'm<;>iian  religion  is  a  peculiar  system  of  Christianity, 
founded  generally  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Christianity  was  established  in  Armetiia  by 
the  iijpostle  Bartholomew  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  m  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  Armenian  Chris^ 
tians  were  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
cf  the  sixth  century  that  the  Armenian  Church  seceded  from  the 
other  establishments,  and  becoming  independent,  embraced  the 
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theory  of  the  Jacobites,  some  few  articles  of  discipline  excepted: 
its  schism  is  placed  84  years  afler  the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  and 
was  fully  consummated  at  the  end  of  17  years,  or  a.  d.  552,  from 
which  period  the  era  of  the  Armenians  is  dated.  The  Armenian 
church  is  governed  by  three  patriarchs,  the  chief  of  whom  resides 
in  a  monastery  at  Eichmiatzin^  near  Erivan,  and  presides  over 
42  archbishops ;  he  is  elected  by  bishops,  and  his  election  is  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  ofMtusia, 

58.  The  town  oi  Diarhehir^  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Western  arm  of  the  Tigris j  not  far  from 
its  source,  and  about  60  miles  from  that  part  of  the  Euphrates 
which  forms  the  common  limits  o£  Asia  Minor ^  Si/ria,  and  Diar- 
bekii:     It  is  likewise  called  Kara  Amid^  or  the  Black  Amid^  by 
the  Turksj  from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amida,  and 
being  surrounded  by  a  h»ftv  thick  wall  of  black  stone :  this  wall, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  is  fortified 
by  numerous  towers,  but  the  whole  is  now  in  a  neglected  and 
ruinous  condition.    The  town  is  also  encompassed  with  a  ditch, 
and  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  North  side,  which  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  divided  into  many  courts  and  handsome 
buildings,  wherein  the  pacha  resides.     Diarhekir  likewise  con- 
tains a  large  and  magnificent  mosque,  which  was  formerly  a 
Christian  church,  a  handsome  Armenian  cathedral,  and  several 
fine  bazars  well  stored  with  rich  merchandize.    The  inhabitants 
consist  oiTurks^  Armenians^  Greeks,  Kmirdsj  and  Jacobites^  but 
by  far  a  greater  proportion  of  the  first.     Arzroumj  or  Erzeroum 
as  it  is  also  called,  lies  to  the  N.  £.  of  Diarbekir,  about  midway 
between  the  sources  of  the  Aras  and  Euphrates.     It  is  the  capital 
of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of  Armeniaj  and 
the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  between  Turkey  and  Persia.     It 
is  situated  more  than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  a  plateau 
surrounded  by  mountains,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow, 
and  hence,  thou«;h  the  climate  is  healthy,  the  cold  in  winter  is 
intense.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  defended  by  a  double 
stone  wall,  with  four  gates;  the  houses  are  generally  of  stone, 
with  terraces,  on  the  top  of  which  are  gardens  with  trees  and 
grass  growing  on  them,  so  that  when  seen  from  a  distance  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  hills.    The  population  is  composed  of  Turks^  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Persians.     The  town  of  Akalzike,  the  old  capital  of 
the  pachalic  o{  Akalzike^  or  Tcheldir,  has  lately  been  ceded  to 
the  JRussians ;  it  stands  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  to  the  left  of 
the  Kur,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills 
formerly  known  as  the  Moschici  Montes.     Below  it,  Ufion  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Aras,  called  Kars,  lies  Kars,  the  chief  town 
of  the  pachalic  of  that  name ;  it  is  situated  upon  a  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  defenaed  by  a  strong 
citadel,  which  causes  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  defences  towards  the  Russian  frontier.     It  is  an  exceedingly 
ill-built  place,  though  it  |K>S9esses  a  great  number  of  mosques,  as 
well  as  many  Armenian  monasteries  and  churches.     Fan,  the 
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capital  of  the  pachalic  of  Van^  is  a  large  and  well-fortified  city  in 
the  Easternmost  part  oi Armenia^noi  tar  distant  from  the  JPersian 
province  of  Azerbijan.  It  stands  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  Lake 
Van.  The  city  is  remarkably  well  hnilt,  and  is  defended  on  tlie 
N.  by  a  Btron^r  castle  standing  on  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock 
rising  \ery  abruptly  from  the  plain.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  and  provisions;  of  its  inhabitants,  two-thirds  are 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians  and  Kourds. 

59.  KouRDisTAN,  or  Curdistan  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia^  on  the  E.  by  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces of  Azerbijan  and  Irak  Ajemi^  on  the  S.  by  Irak  Arabia 
and  on  tlie  \V.  by  Al  Oezira.  It  corresponds  in  a  general  way 
with  the  old  province  of  Assyria,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Caruuchi,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  have 
been  already  described  as  dwelling  to  the  S.  of  LaJte  Fan''^. 
The  Kourds  are  a  Nomadic  race  of  people,  and  employ  themselves 
in  tilling  the  ground  and  feeding  cattle;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  settled  in  communities,  and  noted  for  their  skill  in  working 
metals;  they  are  a  lawless  and  merciless  set  of  ruffians,  living 
chiefly  on  plunder,  and  subject  neither  to  the  Turksnov  JPeretans^ 
though  inhabiting  the  territory,  and  at  times  acknowledging  the 
auUiority  of  both.  They  speak  the  Persian  language,  mixed  up 
with  many  Arabicj  Syrian,  and  Chaldsean  woras.  They  follow 
the  Mahometan  religion,  upon  which  they  have  engrailed 
numberless  superstitions,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old 
creed  of  the  Magi.  The  Nestorian  Christians,  so  called  from  the 
Syrian  monk  Nestorius,  who  promulgated  his  opinions  about  tlie 
beginning  of  the  fifUi  century,  also  inhabit  Kourdistan;  they 
obey  two  patriarchs,  and  many  bishops,  all  of  whoso  dignities  are 
hereditary.  Peraecution  has  lately  considerably  reduced  their 
numbers.  Mosul^  or  MossotU  as  it  is  also  called,  the  chief  town 
of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  and  tho  capital  of  Kourdistany 
stands  opposite  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh,  on  the 
West  or  right  bank  of  the  Tigris^  which  is  here  deep  and  rapid, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  but,  unlike  most 
other  towns  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions^  has  an  increasing  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000  jYcrsons,  composed  of  Kourds^  Tnrks^ 
Armenians^  Jen^Sj  Nestorians,  and  Arabs,  The  city  is  rery 
large,  and  contains  many  handsome  buiblings,  exclusive  of 
mosques,  churches,  baths,  and  baaars;  but  the  whole  space 
included  within  the  walls  is  not  occupied  with  houses,  many 
places  being  covered  with  ruins,  which  amply  show  it  was  once 
far  more  populous  than  it  now  is.  It  carries  on  many  manu- 
factures, particularly  that  of  mnsUnSf  which  are  said  to  have 
obtained  their  name  from  this  place.  ShiUiraxour^  the  ancient 
Siazuros,  is  situated  to  the  S.  £.  of  Mosulf  towards  the  Persian 
frontier;  it  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  little  Zab  or  Altun  Souy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tigns.    Though  the 
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chief  town  of  the  pacbalic,  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  consequence 
except  88  a  border-town. 

60.  Al  Gbzira,  or  The  Island^  corresponds  generally  with 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from  its 
peninsular  siiaation  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Annenia^  on  the  £.  by  KourdUtan 
and  Irak  Artihi,  on  the  S.  by  Arabia^  and  on  the  W.  by  Syria. 
It  contains  niuch  desert  country,  but  its  desolate  condition  is  not 
6o  much  attributable  to  this  as  to  the  oppressions  and  exactions 
of  the  Turkish  government,  which  entirely  prevent  anything  like 
improvement,  and  rather  tend  to  encourage  the  ravages  of  the 
roving  Kourds  and  Arab*  who  infest  it,  than  to  repress  their 
rapacious  and  plundering  cruelty.  The  chief  town  of  ^/  Oezira^ 
is  Orfa^  or  Ourfa  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  called  also 
Softa;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pach alio  of  Or/a,  or  itercca,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa.  It  stands  in  the  North 
Western  part  of  the  province,  towards  the  limits  of  Syria^  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  little  river  Daisauy  which,  after  joining  the  OiaUaby 
loses  itself  in  a  small  lake,  about  25  miles  below  the  town.  Orfa 
is  built  on  parts  of  two  hilb  and  in  the  valley  between  them,  and 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  being  surrounded  with  walls 
defended  by  square  towers*  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  some  handsome  buildings ;  its  great  beauty 
consists  in  some  fine  springs,  which  rise  very  plentifully  between 
the  two  hills,  and  even  at  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  which 
probably  furnished  the  ancients  with  the  name  of  Callirhoe,  by 
which  they  also  disiinguished  this  place.  It  derives  considerable 
importance  from  being  the  only  town  of  the  least  magnitude  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  from  its  being  a  great  thoroughfare 
from  Am  Minor  and  Syria  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces. Maccof  the  other  town  from  which  the  pachalic  likewise 
derives  its  name,  lies  to  the  South  of  OrfOf  on  the  Northern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates^  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Beies,  It  is  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  though  once  the  favou- 
rite residence  of  the  celebrated  calif  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  ruins 
of  whoif e  palace  may  be  still  seen  here :  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring; country  is  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Arabs* 

61.  Irak  Arabi,  or  ttie  Arabian  Irak^  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Persian  province  of  Irak  Ajemif  is  the  South 
Eastern  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Ottoman  pro- 
vincesy  though  it  is  nearly  independent  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  It 
corresponds  generally  with  the  ancient  Babylonia,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Al  Gezira  and  Kourdigtan^  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Arabia^  and  on  the  £.  by  Irak  Ajemi  and  KhtizUtan.  It  id  a 
beautiful  and  productive  country,  being  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris^  and  their  tributary  streams ;  some  parts  indecni  are 
barren  and  uncultivated,  and  the  hordes  of  lawless  brigands  by 
whom  it  is  allowed  to  be  ravaged  contribute  mainly  to  the  neglect 
into  which  it  is  fallen.  Its  metropolis  is  Bagdad,  the  capital  of 
a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris^ 
but  chiefly  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river.     It  was  founded 
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A.  D.  766|  by  the  calif  Abu  Jaafar  Almansor,  and  it  continued  the 
seat  of  the  califs  and  the  capital  of  the  Modem  Empire  for  about 
500  years.  The  famous  Al  Raschid  reigned  here  in  the  ninth 
century ;  under  his  auspices  it  rose  to  splendour  and  renown,  and 
became  such  a  great  and  magnificent  city,  that  it  is  said  to  haTC 
once  contained  2,000,000  Inhabitants.  In  the  year  1258  it  was 
taken  by  Hulaku,  the  grandson  of  Genghiz  Khan,  who  abolished 
the  caliphate.  The  famous  Turkish  emperor,  Amurath  IVth,  be- 
sieged it  in  1638  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  after  having 
obtained  possession  of  it,  he  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  when  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  inhumanly  massacred.  Since 
this  period  it  has  greatly  declined  in  extent  and  magnificence, 
but  it  still  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  is  of  an  obloug  form,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall ;  the  houses  are  generally  of  one 
story,  with  no  windows  towards  the  streets,  and  the  streets  them- 
selves are  unpaved  and  dirty,  and  so  narrow  that  in  most  of  them 
two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass  each  other  abreast.  On  the  whole, 
it  posiresses  but  few  great  edifices ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  cele- 
brity, is  very  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  Eastern  cities.  It 
is  still,  however,  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  power,  and  a  noted 
emporium  for  the  products  of  India^  Persia^  and  Arabia^  as  well 
as  for  many  Eurojmin  manufactures:  the  bazars  consist  of  1,200 
shops,  where  a  magnificent  display  of  every  description  of  Eastern 
merchandize  may  be  found.  It  is  likewise  a  great  place  of  tho« 
rough  fare,  and  is  resorted  to  by  all  kinds  of  travellers,  not  only 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  many  saints  which  it  contains:  amongst  these  is 
the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  Of  its  population 
50,000  are  supposed  to  be  Arabs,  20,000  Turks,  2,500  Jen^t, 
1,500  Ch'istians,  and  1,000  Kourd^.  The  other  pachalio  of  Irak 
Arabi  is  JBassora,  or  liasrak,  as  it  is  also  called,  so  named  from 
its  capital,  Bassora,  This  city  stands  on  the  Shat  alArab,  about 
midway  between  the  Persian  OulfvLud  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates vfUh  the  TigriSy  about  60  miles  from  the  former:  it  is 
about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
houses  arc  exceedingly  mean,  and  the  bazars,  though  containing 
the  richest  productions  of  the  East,  are  but  miserable  buildings. 
Bassora  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  produce  of  India  sent 
to  the  Turkish  empire:  hence  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  are  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  it  has  become  the  residence  of  many  mer- 
chants from  India,  Arabia,  Turkey^  Armenia,  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  of  many  wealthy  and  enterprising  Jews.  Vessels  of  400 
tons  burden  can  sail  up  the  river  to  Bassora,  whence  their  cargoes 
are  conducted  into  the  interior  by  means  of  caravans  to  Bagdad 
and  Aleppoy  and  so  to  Constantinople.  The  English  and  Dutch 
have  consuls  at  Bassora,  and  many  of  their  ships  trade  regularly 
to  it  with  merchandize  from  India. 
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ARABIA. 

1.  Arabia^  Arabia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
on  the  S.  by  the  ErylhrsBan  Sea ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  Red  Sea:  to  the  N.  it  touched  upon  Babylonia  and 
Syria,  and  was  only  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  narrow  Isthmus 
of  8tiez.  Its  peninsular  shape  hns  led  the  natives  to  call  it  Oeziret 
el  Arabf  i.  e.  island  of  Arabia ;  it  contains  834,400  square  miles, 
or  about  as  many  as  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Great  Dritain 
and  Ireland^  France^  Spain,  JBelgiumy  Holland^  Sweden,  and 
Germamf,  It  was  divided  into  Arabia  Pctrasa,  Arabia  Felix  and 
Arabia  Desertay  which  names  are  still  used  by  us  JEurojyeans  to 
distinguish  the  same  portions  of  country. 

2.  Arabia  took  its  name  from  its  inhabitants  being  a  mixed 
race,  compoeed  of  the  Cushites,  Ishmaelites,  Madianite?,  »nd 
Amalekites,  the  word  Arab  signifying,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
to  mix  or  mingle^  it  is  hence  that  they  are  sometimes  denoted  in 
Holy  Writ  as  The  Mingled  fieople  who  dwell  in  the  desert  ^ 
It  was  at  first  applied  by  the  Greeks  only  to  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  country ;  but,  finding  in  the  course  of  time  tliat  its  inhabi- 
tant? were  related  to  those  of  the  whole  peninsula*  they  extended 
the  appellation,  and  included  in  it,  not  only  what  mny  be  called 
Arabia  Pror/er,  but  all  those  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
in  which  they  found  the  same  race  of  people,  such  as  parts  of 
Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Mc80tH>tamia. 

3.  This  mixture  of  races  in  Arabia  makes  it  difficult  to  trace 
the  original  sources  of  its  population.  From  Aram  and  Arphaxad, 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  sprung  Uz  and  Joktan,  whose  sons  also 
dwelled  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula ;  Uz  being  established 
in  the  North,  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  where  was  the  Land  of 
Uz ;  an4  the  descendants  of  Joktan  occupying  the  Southern  part 
of  the  country,  where  one  of  them,  llazarmaveth,  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Adramitse  of  the  profane  authors,  and 
Hadramaut  of  our  own  times.  Many  centuries  nAer  the  settle* 
ment  of  Cush  and  his  descendants  in  Arabia,  IshmacI,  the  son  of 
Abraham  by  Hagar,  came  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Pnran 
near  Mount  Sinai ;  here  he  married  a  wife  out  of  Egypt,  and 
became  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  whose  posterity  took  possession 
of  the  Northern  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
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Euphrates.  They  are  called  Ishmaelites  and  Hagarens  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  name  that  the  heathen  ^rriters 
derived  the  appellation  Agareni  or  A^raei,  bj  which  they  dis- 
tinguished one  of  the  Arab  tribes  adjacent  to  Syria.  From 
Nebaioth,  Ishmael's  Wildest  son,  were  descended  the  Nabathaei,  a 
very  powerful  people,  whose  dominions  were  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea;  near  them  settled  Kedar, 
another  son  of  Ishmael,  whose  descendants  were  afterwards 
known  to  the  heathen  writers  os  the  Cedreni,  or  Sideni.  The 
children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  also  obtained  settlements  in 
Arabia  adjacent  to  those  of  Ishmael :  the  principal  of  these  were 
the  Midianites,  or  descendants  of  Midian,  a  name  used  convcrtibly 
with  that  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  book  of  Genesis ',  whose  lot  fell 
from  the  border  of  Palestine  to  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  shores  of 
which  stood  Modiana,  mentioned  by  the  profane  authors;  the 
Land  of  Midian  was  the  country  of  Jethro,  the  falher-in-law  of 
Moses.  Besides  these,  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  two  sous  of  Lot, 
took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  upon  the  l^orders  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  became  the  fathers  of  the  two  great  nations,  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Some  time  afler  thisy  Esau,  the  son 
of  Isaac,  quitted  Canaan,  and  came  to  dwell  in  Mount  Seir,  where 
his  possessions  and  those  of  his  posterity  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Edom,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it)  Idumsea.  The  Amalekites, 
or  the  descendants  of  Esau's  son  Amalek,  dwelled  hard  by  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine. — It  is  from  these  mimed  races  that  the 
Arabians  have  sprung,  and  to  the  present  day  they  preserve  the 
tradition  of  their  descent  from  Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  as  the  name  is 
also  written,  and  the  out-ca^t  Ishmael. 

4.  Arabia  is  in  general  a  sandy  or  rocky  desert,  and,  except  in 
certain  parts,  which  are  extremely  fertile,  producing  so  few  things 
to  maintain  life,  that  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  exchange  (or 
them  those  commodities  for  which  their  country  was  so  famous ; 
these  were  gold,  precious  stones,  j)carls  *^  m^rrh,  frankincense, 
aloes,  balsam,  and  some  spices  ^.  The  best  kmd  of  frankincense 
being  white,  was  called  by  the  natives  Liban,  or  Olibauon  \  and 
from  this  name  the  Greeks  derived  that  of  Libanos,  and  the 
moderns  that  of  Olibanum.  But  Arabia  was  still  more  remark- 
able for  the  trade  it  carried  on  with  India,  and  for  the  knowledge 
of  that  country  which  its  merchants  seem  to  have  possessed  from 
the  very  earliest  periods  of  history:  it  was  chiefly  through  their 
connection  witli  tliese  nations,  that  the  peoj)le  on  the  shor(^  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  were  Fupplied  with  all  the  productions  and 
luxuries  of  the  East.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  first  furnished 
the  Arabians  with  the  numerical  figures  1}  2,  9,  &c.,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  Arabic  figures,  owing  to  the  latter  people 
having  communicated  them  to  the  Europeans;  we  are  also 
indebted  to  them  for  the  introduction  of  Algebra. 

5.  Arabia  was  often  invaded  by  the  great  Asiatic  powers,  but 
it  was  never  conquered.     Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  wished 

»  Gen.  xxxrii.  28.         *  Hor,  Epi»t,  I.  vi.  5.  *  TibttU.  II.  it  3,  «/  9eq. 
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to  place  in  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  but  died  at  Babylon  before 
he  conid  carry  his  project  into  execution.  'Fhe  only  expedition 
which  the  Romans  ever  made  into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  was 
undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Augustus",  who  appears  to  have 
been  spurred  on  by  the  enormous  wealth  which  the  Arabians  were 
said  to  possess^.  He  gave  his  governor  of  Egypt,  ^lius  Galium, 
orders  to  proceed  into  the  country  with  10,000  men,  1,000  of 
whom  were  Nabathaean  Arabs,  under  the  command  of  Iheir  prince ; 
this  prince  was  to  guide  the  Roman  army  through  the  trackless 
wastes  which  they  had  to  traverse,  and  he  fulfilled  his  commission 
in  such  a  politic  manner  that  only  a  few  of  those  who  composed 
this  unfortunate  expedition  ever  returned  home.  They  were  car* 
ried  over  the  Red  Sea  in  transports,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia  at  Albus  Portus,  near  latnbia^  whence  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  after  a  march  of  many  days  they 
came  to  the  district  Ararena,  and  subsequently  to  the  city  Negran, 
of  which,  togetlicr  with  one  or  two  inconsiderable  towns,  they 
obtained  possession.  AAer  a  battle  with  the  Arabs,  they  proceeded 
to  the  Southward,  within  two  days'  jouniey  from  the  regions  of 
frankincense,  and  attacked  MarsyabsE^,  or  Sabatha,  in  the  country 
of  the  Rhamanitse ;  but,  after  having  besieged  it  for  six  days,  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  from  want  of  water.  This  retreat  was 
continued  through  Negran  to  the  coast,  which  they  reached  in  two 
months,  their  march  thither  having  occupied  them  six  months; 
they  were  so  weakened  from  the  numbers  of  men  whom  they  had 
lost,  as  well  as  from  their  sick,  that  their  booty  was  easily  taken 
from  them  by  the  natives,  and  they  themselves  hunted  out  of  the 
country. 

6.  The  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Arabian  Onlf,  which  bounded  the 
whole  Western  coast  of  Arabia,  was  1,^00  miles  long,  and  170 
miles  across  in  its  broudest  part ;  it  was  considered  as  an  arm  of 
the  Erythraeum  Mare,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  called  by  this 
name.  It  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Mare  Uubrnm,  the  Sea  of 
Edom  %  or  the  Red  Sea,  from  its  having  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  the  appellation  Erythrteum  was  given  it  on  account 
of  the  redness  of  its  sand  or  waters,  'EpvOpoc^  in  Greek  signifying 
red:  its  navigation  was  rendered  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
on  account  of  the  sand  banks  and  sunken  rocks,  with  which  it 
abounded.  Its  Northern  part  was  divided  into  two  arms  or  heads, 
the  Eastern  one  of  which,  called  iElaniticus  Sinus,  from  the  town 
iElana  which  stood  at  the  head  of  it,  is  now  known  as  the  Oulf 
of  Ahaba.  The  Western  arm  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and  was 
called  Heroopoliticns  Sinus  8ca  of  Suez,  from  the  city  Heroopolis 

•  Hw.  Carm,  I.  xxix.  1.    Id.  I.  xxxv.  38.    Propert.  11.  Yiil.  19. 
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With  reftpect  to  the  name  Erythraenm,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  corruption 
of  Edom,  thia  word  signifying  red  in  Hebrew,  as  Erythros  does  in  Greelc ;  and  it 
is  hence  very  probable  that  the  hero  Erythreus,  aAer  whom  the  heathen  writers 
state  the  Erythrcan  Sea  to  liave  been  called,  was  no  other  than  Esan,  or  Edom, 
wJiose  descendants  became  a  gre«t  nation  upon  this  part  of  its  shores. 
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at  its  Northern  extremity,  although  the  native  name  of  it  was 
iBant.  It  was  over  this  latter  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  that  it  pleased 
God  to  show  his  Almighty  power,  by  causing  the  Children  of 
Israel  to  pass  through  it  on  dry  ground,  after  he  had  divided  the 
waters,  so  that  they  were  as  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left  ;  whilst  the  Egyptians,  who  pursued  after  them, 
were  utterly  destroyed,  by  the  sea  returning  to  its  strength*. 

7.  This  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea  is  alluded  to  by  Diodorns  Siculus,  who  states,  that  amongst 
the  Ichthyophagi  dwelling  upon  the  Northern  part  of  the  Red 
Sea,  .there  existed  a  tradition  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  of  the  sea  having  formerly  parted  and  the  waters  fallen 
back,  some  on  one  side  and  sobie  on  the  other  opposite  to  it,  so  that 
the  gulf  became  dry,  and  the  bottom  of  it  appeared  of  a  green  co* 
lour ;  but  some  time  afterwards  the  sea  returned  again  to  its  natural 
place***.  The  appellation  by  which  the  natives  now  know  the  Sea 
of  Suez,  is  The  Sea  of  Kohmmy  eo  called  from  the  Egyptian  town 
Olysma  upon  its  Western  shore ;  which  word  Clysroa  has  been 
explained  to  signify  an  overmltelming  with  waters^  as  though  it 
were  derived  from  the  Greek  k\v(w  inundo,  and  is  therefore 
thought  to  have  had  the  name  imposed  upon  it  in  memory  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  perished  here. 

8.  The  Persicus  Sinus  Per»an  Oulf  which  bounded  Arabia 
on  its  Eastern  side,  was  so  called  from  iti^  washing  the  coast  of 
Persis,  or  Persia ;  it  is  530  miles  long,  and  generally  about  1 20 
miles  broad.  It  was  also  considered  as  an  arm  of  the  Erythrcean 
Sea^  and  hence  this  name  is  frequently  applied  to  it :  Seneca  has 
called  it  Frctum  Rubens ;  and  Theophrastus,  Sinus  Arabicus ; 
appellations,  which  must  not  cause  it  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  pi-operly  so  called. 

0.  Mount  Seir,  still  called  Snehr^  is  the  continuation  of  Lebanon 
in  Syria,  in  the  North  Western  part  of  Arabia,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine;  it  was  formerly  called  Mount  Hor,and  was 
the  awelling  of  the  Horites,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  Esau  and 
his  children.  The  name  of  Hor  was  afterwards  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  ridge,  now  known  as  Mount  Haroun^  and 
remarkable  as  being  the  mountain  into  which  Aaron  went  up  at 
the  commandment  of  God,  and  died,  in  the  40th  year  after  the 
Children  of  Israel  had  come  out  of  Egypt".  Mount  Seir  was 
part  of  the  range  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Melanes 
Montes,  and  terminated  to  the  Southward  in  the  tops  of  Sinai 
St.  Catharine^  and  Horeb*'  Om  Shomar:  authorities,  however, 
differ  as  to  the  identity  of  Sinai.  Between  these  two  mountains 
lay  llephidim,  where  the  Israelites,  having  murmured  for  want 
of*^  water,  Moses  was  ordered  to  smite  the  rock  Horeb,  upon 
which  water  came  out  for  the  people  to  drink ;  Rephidim  was  also 
remarkable  for  Joshua's  victory  over  the  Amalekites :  it  is  now 
known  as  Wadt/  Eahaba,    The  country  round  Sinai  was  called 
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the  Desert  of  Sinai^  and  touched  to  the  N.  opon  the  Desert  of 
Paran^  where  Ishmael  took  up  his  residence.  There  is  a  chain  of 
mountains  represented  to  ran  through  the  Northern  part  of  Arabia^ 
between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and 
called  Montana  Arabise  Felicisy  owing  to  its  being  hxed  upon  by 
some  authors  as  the  boundary  between  the  latter  country  and 
Arabia  Deserta :  from  it,  towards  Ihc  Southward,  runs  out  the 
range  Zames,  which  is  connected  still  lower  down  with  that  of 
the  Marithi  Montes.  In  the  latter  is  the  source  of  the  Aftan^  tlie 
only  known  river  of  Arabia  of  the  least  consequence ;  it  is  about 
350  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  the  interior 
of  Arabia  but  little  is  known ;  it  may,  however,  be  described  as  a 
sandy  desert,  crossed  by  ranges  of  limestone  and  sandstone  hills, 
and  supported  by  coast  ranges  principally  of  the  former  rock, 
attaining  an  average  elevation  of  3,500,  but  rising  in  a  few  places, 
especially  to  the  N.W.,  above  9,000  feet. 

10.  Amongst  the  principal  promontories  of  Arabia  may  be 
mentioned  Posidium  Mas  Mahomet^  the  Southern  extremity  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  Hed  Sea ;  it  was  a  few  miles  below  Sinai, 
and  obtained  its  name  from  a  temple  which  was  there  erected  to 
Neptune.  There  was  another  Posidium,  now  known  as  Cape 
Bab-eUMandeh,  at  the  South  Western  extremity  of  Arabia,  which 
formed,  with  the  opiKwite  Dire  in  Africa,  the  Angustise  Diree 
lending  from  the  Erythrsean  Sea  into  the  Arabian  Gulf;  this 
strait  is  now  called  Bah-eUMandeh^  or  The  Gates  of  Deaths 
and  is  fourteen  miles  across.  The  Easternmost  point  of  Arabia 
seems  to  have  home  the  name  Didymi  Mons,  from  its  two  great 
capes  Has  el  Had  and  Has  el  Hubba\  above  it  were  Corroda- 
mum  Corroomb  Painty  and  Maceta  Cape  Musseldom :  the  last- 
mentioned  cape  formed  together  with  the  opposite  Carpella  Pro- 
montorium  in  Persia,  tlie  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was 
also  called  Asabo  from-  the  tribe  Asabi,  who  dwelled  near  it. 

11.  Arabia  PETRiBA,  the  North  Western  portion  of  Arabia, 
touched  upon  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Nabatheea  after  its  chief  tribe ;  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
authors,  they  having  included  it  within  the  limits  of  Arabia 
Deserta*  It  derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Petra.  Its 
principal  tribe  iiere  the  Nabatha}i'' :  their  character  is  similar  to 
that  of  their  progenitor. 

12.  The  Nabathsei  were  a  very  powerful  people,  extending 
themselves  a  long  wav  into  Arabia  Felix  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea;  they  obtained  considerable  consequence  from  their 
transporting  the  merchandise  of  the  Southren  country  through 
their  territory  into  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  governed  by 
a  prince,  whose  residence  was  at  Petra,  and  became  in  the  course 
of  time  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  two  formidable  attacks  upon 
them  by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors.  They  re- 
tained their  freedom  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  their  country 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who,  under  Constantiiie, 
formed  it,  together  with  the  Southern  part  of  Palestine,  into  one 
province,  which  they  named  Palsestina  Tertia,  vel  Salutaris. 

13.  The  wiklerness  of  Shur  lay  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  extending  towards  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  as  far  Eastward  as  the  modem  district  of  Shera  :  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Tyra,  which  it  retains  to 
the  present  day  in  that  of  El  Tyh  or  The  Wanderhujf.     In  the 
Western  part  of  Shur,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
Mnrah  Amarali^  where  the  Israelites  met  with  the  hitter  water 
which  was  miraculously  sweetened  for  them.     Not  far  hence  lay 
Elim,  with  its  palm-trees  and  twelve  wells;  and  to  the  Eastward 
of  it  was  Paran,  or  Faran,  Pkara,  where  Ishmaeland  his  mother 
Hagar  dwelled  when  sent  away  by  Abraham.    Beyond  this  stood 
^lath,  or  ^lana,  now  Akaba,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  quartered  there  the  10th  legion ;  it  gave  name  to 
the  iElnniticus  Sinus,  and  was  a  common  place  of  passage  to 
Egypt  and  India.     Near  this  last  was  Eziongeher,  a  very  con- 
venient harbour,  afterwards  called  Berenice,  from  an  Egyptian 
queen  of  that  name,  and  now  known  as  Aszyoun ;  it  was  here 
that  Solomon  made  his  navy  of  ships,  which  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Tyrians,  set  sail  to  Ophir  to  fetch  gold  \  it  was  here  ali^  that 
those  ships  which  Jehosophat  had  built  were  broken  to  pieces*^. 
Lower  down  the  coast  were  Macna  Mekna^  and  Modiana  Moilahj 
in  the  country  of  the  Cedareni,  or  people  of  Kedar;  Modiana  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  and  to  have  been  so  called  from  Midian,  a  son  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah. 

14.  About  midway  between  Palestine  and  the  liead  of  the 
^lanitic  Gulf  was  Petra,  the  m^^tropolis  of  the  Nabathsei,  and  of 
all  Arabia  Petraea;  it  obtained  this  name  from  its  situation  on  a 
rock,  for  which  reason  it  appears  to  be  called  Selah  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  sometimes  merely  The  Rock'^:  it  was  also  known  hy 
the  names  of  Recem  and  Arce,  and  was  taken  by  Amaziah,  son 
of  Joash ;  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  tenanted  only 
by  wild  beasts,  bv  birds  of  prey,  and  ]>oisonous  reptile?,  and  as 
had  been  minutely  prophecied  conccming  it  in  noly  Writ". 
The  ruins  of  Petra  arc  scattered  about  a  spot  called  Wadu  Mouia 
or  The  Valley  ofMoses^  above  which  rises  Mount  Horor  ITarouTij 
where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  where  the  Arabs  still  show  his 
sepulchre.  The  country  round  Petra  was  called  Gehallene 
Djebal,  from  its  mountainous  nature.  To  the  N.  of  this  lay  Car- 
caria,  now  Kerch  el  Shobah^  a  principal  town  of  the  country  ;  and 
Phoeno,  or  Phynon  Tafyle,  noted  for  its  copper  mines,  which 
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were  worked  bj  slaves  and  condemned  criminals :  close  to  the 
latter  lay  Oboth,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  between  which 
and  Hor,  thej  murmured  against  God,  and  asainst  Moses,  and 
were  therefoio  tormented  with  fiery  serpents  .  Above  this,  at 
I  he  Southern  extremity  of  Lake  Asphaltites,  was  Bela,  one  of  the 
five  cities  which  stood  in  the  Vale  of  Jordan,  and  were  guilty  of 
such  great  and  wicked  abominations ;  four  out  of  these,  viz.  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  were  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  but  Bela  was  spared  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lot ;  and 
because  one  reason  made  use  of  by  him  was,  that  it  was  a  litde  city, 
hence  it  was  ever  after  called  Zoar,  f .  e.  the  little  city :  it  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Ghar  Szufue^^.  To  the  North  Eastward 
of  this  lav  the  country  of  the  Moaoites,  the  descendants  of  Lot's 
son  Moab.  Characmoba,  one  of  their  towns,  is  now  Kereky  and  to 
the  N.  of  it  was  their  metropolis  Moab,  with  the  enithet  Rabbatb, 
deoo^&preat  or  populous^  this  latter  city  was  also  called  Ar,  a 
name  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  that  of  Areopolis,  fimcying  it 
to  have  been  obtained  fix>m''Apiyc  or  Mars,  their  god  of  war :  it  was 
situated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  brook  Amon,  and  is  now 
known  as  Mehalet  elMadj^^,  Opposite  to  it,  and  on  the  Northern 
bank  of  the  river,- was  Aroer  Araayr^  another  city  of  the  Moabites, 
which  appertained  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Still  &rther  Northward, 
upon  the  borders  of  Ccele-Syria,  stood  Bostra  Bonzray  an  important 
city,  taken  by  Trajan,  who  adorned  it  exceedindv,  and  called  it 
Tiujana  Bostra;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  £mperor  Philip, 
hence  sumamed  Arabs :  in  the  later  ages,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  a  particular  province  called  Arabia,  which  the  Romans  estab- 
lished in  this  quarter^®.  To  the  E.  of  Bostra  some  place  the  land 
of  Uz,  so  <»11^  from  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem,  and  celebrated  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  dwelling- place  of  Job  ^' ;  its  name  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  JSsitSB,  men- 
tioned by  the  profime  writers.  Hara  by  were  Sabe,  whence  the 
Sabeans  made  their  descent  upon  the  cattle  belonging  to  Job,  and 
Tema,  the  residence  of  his  firiend  Eliphaz,  supposed  to  nave  received 
its  name  from  I^maeFs  son  Tema^. 

16.  Ababia  Fblix,  or  EuDiSMON,  was  the  South  Western  part 
of  the  peninsula,  touching  upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  Ery-. 
thrsBan  Sea.  It  derived  its  name  fi-om  the  great  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  its  productions,  especially  spices :  these  valuable  commodities 
being  likewise  found  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Arabia,  it  also  is  fre- 
quently included  within  the  limits  of  Arabia  Felix :  it  answers  in 
a  general  way  to  the  modem  province  of  Yemen^  which  name,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  has  been  corrupted  from  Ev^aZ/iaiv  Felix. 

16.  The  Arabes  Scenitse,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  Sictyvj) 
tentoriumy  owing  to  their  living  in  tentSy  inhabited  the  Northern 
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parta  of  Arabia  Felix^  as  well  as  those  portions  of  Arabia  Petrsea 
and  Deserta,  which  bordered  upon  it  A  branch  of  iheok  were 
called  Saraceniy  as  some  think  from  an  Arabic  word  signif3ring 
robbers,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  ^e  in  that  of 
Saracens,  The  Romans  purchased  their  forbearance  by  a  yearly 
bribe,  and  thus  gained  their  assistance  as  auxilianr  troops.  Upon 
the  Northern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  lay  Hippus  Uastel;  Phoenicus 
Kaiaat  Eslem,  so  called  from  its  many  palm  trees ;  and  the  tribe 
Batni2omeneSy  amongst  whom  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  held 
in  great  veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Lower  down  were  Raumathi 
Vicus  Haur ;  and  lambia  Vambo,  the  port  of  the  nei^iboiuring 
city  lathrippa,  now  called  Medina^  or  latrib,  so  famous  amongst 
the  Mussulmans  as  containing  the  tomb  of  Mabomet  Still  farther 
Southward  lay  Leuce  Come,  or  Albus  Paeus,  loneaite,  whence 
^lius  Gallus  commenced  his  march  into  Uie  country;  Zabram 
Rabacy  the  royal  city  of  the  Cinfledooolpitse ;  and  Thebse,  which 
still  preserves  it  name  in  Ras  Hateeba.  To  the  Eastward  of  this 
rises  Mount  Chabinus  Jf^ak}',  whence  a  little  river  called  Bsetius 
or  Obhoor  runs  into  the  sea,  ti^e  sands  of  which  were  stated  to 
contain  so  much  gold,  that  its  mouth  completely  glittered  with  it. 
Hard  by  was  Bade!  Regia  Jiddah,  the  port^town  of  Maoomba, 
now  known  as  Mecca,  and  so  celebrated  as  the  birth*plaoe  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  first  seat  of  his  power;  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
modem  province  of  the  Hedjai,  which  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Mount  Sinai  to  the  confines  of  Yemen. 

17.  To  the  Southward  of  Mecca  dwelled  tlie  Minsei,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  people  of  the  whole  country ;  their  chief  city 
Camana  Kam^aUManxil  stood  upon  the  borders  of  the  Smymo- 
phoros  Regio  Interior,  the  productions  of  which  gained  them  their 
principal  consequence.  Below  them  were  the  Sabeei,  another 
powenul  people,  who  were  thought  to  be  more  wealthy  than  any 
otlier  nation,  not  only  of  Arabia,  but  of  the  whole  known  world. 
Their  power  was  said  by  some  to  extend  fSrom  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  as  well  as  from 
the^r  enormous  riches,  that  the  appellation  of  Arabia  Felix  is  some- 
times confined  to  their  country  alone.  The  abundance  of  the  preci- 
ous metals  and  of  spices'*  in  that  country  is  often  referred  to  by 
pro&ne  writers ;  some  think  that  the  countrv  of  the  SabsBi  is  the 
Ophir  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ruled 
over  it,  but  the  time  taken  in  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and  the  dis- 
tance from  which  she  came  to  the  court  of  Solomon  ''from  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth,*^''  render  this  supposition  improbable.  The 
Sabaei  appear  to  have  been  partly  conquered  by  the  Axomitte  or 
Abyssinians  of  Africa,  about  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

18.  The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  S.  oi  Mecca  was  inhabited 
by  a  savage,  piratical  people,  called  C&nraitae;  their  chief  city  was 
MamaJa,  now  Cam/ida,  to  the  Eastward  of  which,  a  long  way  in 


»  Virg.  Otory.  I.  57.      Id.  11. 117.        Id.  JEn.  I.  416.       Luemi.  IX.  820. 
Milton,  Par,  LoMt,  Book  IV.  159. 
*«  1  Kings,  z.  1-13.— 2  Chran,  \x.  l>12.^Jla/l.  zii.  i2,^lM,  zi.  31. 
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the  interior  of  the  cottntry,  ky  Negran  Nageran^  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  iElias  Gallus.  On  tlie  Southern  frontier  of  the 
CanraitaB  stood  Gassandi  Ohesan,  so  named  from  the  Gassandse,  or 
Cassanitae :  below  it  was  Sabe  Sabhea^  so  called  after  Seba,  the  son 
of  Cushy  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sheba  men- 
tioned above.  Farther  Southward  was  the  territory  of  the  Elisari 
extending  to  the  Strait  of  Bah^UMandeb,  Their  chief  towns 
were  Jm\  Vicus  Lie^  Napegus  Loheiaj  and  Musa  Mauichid,  a 
place  rendered  very  important  by  the  trade  which  was  there  carried 
on  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  and  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  Mocha^  the  ancient 
Pseudocelis.  Ocelis  itself  was  a  city  of  the  Sabsei,  onlv  a  few  miles 
from  the  Angustin  Dirae  or  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeby  and  was 
remarkable  as  the  watering-place  of  such  ships  as  were  bound  to,  or 
irom,  India.  In  the  Sou2i  Western  comer  of  Arabia  dwelled  the 
Homeritee,  who,  though  once  subject  to  the  SabflBi,  became  in  the 
course  of  time  an  independent  people,  and  rose  to  considerable  power ; 
they  were  afterwards  conquered  bv  the  AxomitSB,  and  converted  by 
them  to  the  Christian  fiuth.  Their  chief  city  was  Saphar  Dhafar, 
which  was  rendered  interesting  from  the  Christian  Uhurches  esta- 
blished here  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantius.  To  the 
N.  of  them  were  the  Catamini  and  Gebanitae,  who  also  once  formed 
a  part  of  the  Sabsean  nation ;  they  afterwards  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  possessed  themselves,  for  a  time,  of  the  whole  coun- 
try as  &r  Eastward  as  the  dominions  of  the  OmanitsB:  their  chief 
city  was  Tamna,  the  importance  of  which  is  shown  by  its  having 
contained  65  temples. 

19.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia,  a  little  beyond  the  Straits, 
was  Arabia  Felix,  a  fiunous  haven  of  the  Homerits,  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Egyptians  and  Indians,  but  destroyed  at  last  by  Augustus ; 
it  was  also  called  Adana  Aden;  to  the  Eastward  of  it  lav  another 
haven,  called  Arabise  Emporium,  now  known  as  Hargiah.  Aden 
has  become  of  considerable  importance  since  the  establishment  of 
steam  communication  with  India ;  its  rock,  like  that  of  Gibraltar, 
when  fi>rtified  will  be  almost  impregnable ;  its  population  has  risen 
from  1,000  to  20,000  since  1880.  Tne  Chatramotitse  and  Adramitae 
were  beyond  these  on  the  coast ;  they  are  thought  to  have  been  so 
called  m>m  Hazarmaveth,  a  descendant  of  Joktan,  and  have  left 
their  name  in  the  modem  province  of  Hadratnaut.  Thev  were 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sabeei,  but  became  at  Last  an 
independent  people:  the  Smyraophoros  Regio  Exterior,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  Incense  and  Myrrh  was  obtained, 
lay  on  the  borders  of  their  country.  Their  chief  city  was  Sabatha, 
or  Sabota,  which,  from  having  beien  called  Mariaba,  or  the  metro- 
poliSf  has  obtained  its  present  name  of  Mareb :  it  is  some  distance 
in  the  interior,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Marsyaba^  mentioned  in 
the  invasion  of  ^lius  Gallus,  who  besieged  it  for  a  time,  but  was 
at  last  compelled  to  retreat  from  before  it.  The  chief  haven 
was  Cane,  now  Shaifvin,  the  most  considerable  poi*t-town  on  the 
whole  Southern  coast  of  Arabia ;  it  was  situated  near  a  cognominal 
promontory,  now  known  as  Point  Kesseen,    To  the  Eastward  of 
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these  was  Sachalites  Sinus,  so  called  from  the  little  tribe  Sachalitae, 
who  dwelled  upon  it,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
district  S€4j/€7* :  the  surrounding  country  produced  a  great  quantity 
of  frankincense,  which  was  collected  by  criminals  and  slaTCs  on 
account  of  the  deleterious  air  of  the  place,  and  shipped  at  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Moscha  MorebaU  The  promontory  Syagt>s  is  now 
Mas  Vive ;  it  was  from  this  latter,  as  well  as  from  the  Emporium 
of  Cane  ali-cady  mentioned,  that  the  ships  which  sailed  to  India 
took  their  departure  and  crossed  the  Erytiirsean  Sea. 

20.  Dioscoridis  Insula  Socotra  is  nearly  200  miles  distant  from 
Cane,  and  about  100  from  tlie  North  Eastern  promontory  of  Africa, 
to  which  continent  it  properly  belongs;  in  ancient  times  it  was 
tributary,  as  it  still  is,  to  the  Arabians,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  of  the  latter  people,  as  well  as  of  Indians  and  Greeks : 
it  produced  a  great  quantity  of  aloes,  which  the  ancients  held  in 
high  estimation. 

21.  Euemerus,  Evemerus,  or  Euhemerus,  an  ancient  historian  of 
Messana,  and  a  pei'sonal  friend  of  the  Macedonian  Cassander,  has 
stated  in  his  curious  history  of  the  gods  that  he  once  set  sail  irom 
Arabia  FeUx,  and,  after  having  been  tossed  about  upon  the  Southern 
Ocean  for  many  days,  fell  in  with  several  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  Panchaia,  or  Panchsea^'.  He  has  described  this 
island  in  the  most  glowing  and  fancifid  language  of  imagination,  as 
a  countrv  upon  which  Nature  showered  all  ner  olessings,  and  where 
mankind  lived  in  undistui'bed  repose  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
gentlest  government  The  inhabitants  wei'e  divided  into  casteSf  and 
had  built  for  the  performance  of  their  worship  some  of  the  most 
mo^ificent  and  wealthy  temples  in  the  world ;  the  land  was  full 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  produced  such  vast  quantities  of  incense  and 
myrrh,  that  even  tifie  Arabians  came  to  them  to  buy  it.  This  highly- 
wrought  description  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  poets,  who  nave 
accoroingly  introduced  many  allusions  to  Panchaia^*:  but  whether 
these  islands  existed  only  in  the  fancy  of  Euliemerus,  or  whether 
tliey  were  a  reality  somewhat  adorned  by  his  imagination,  is  a  point 
much  contested  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems.  Plutarch, 
Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Strabo  pronounced  him  merely  a 
romancer,  but  others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion'^. 

22.  Arabia  Dbserta  was  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  and 
obtained  its  name  from  its  excessive  sterility.  Its  limits  wero  ill- 
defined  and  but  little  understood  by  the  ancients,  who  frequently 
included  in  it  all  those  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which  they  did  not 
reckon  to  Arabia  Felix ;  others,  however,  by  Arabia  Deserta  under- 
stood only  the  North  Eastern  portion  of  the  country  immediately 
boixlering  upon   Syria  and  Babylonia. — On  its  Southern   coast, 

»»  Dhdr.^ic,  XV.  c.  42— 45^    Polyb,  XXXIV.  5.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  I.  42. 

"^  Virg.  OeoTff.  II.  139.    Id.  IV.  379.     Ovid.  Met.  X.  307. 

Pliny  likewise  mentionfl  it  in  his  whimsical  description  of  the  bird  phoenix. — 
Nat.  Hiit.  X.  2. 

And  from  his  thus  connecting  it  with  HeliopoHs,  or  The  Cily  of  the  Snn,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  he  placed  the  site  of  Panchaia  in  Lower  Egypt. 

^  Strabo  appears  to  have  set  but  little  valoe  upon  the  testimony  of  Euhe- 
merus.— Lib.  11.  p.  104. 
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touching  upon  Arabia  Felix,  stretched  Oniana  Sinus  Oulf  of  Curia 
3furiaj  upon  the  shores  of  which  was  Asichon  now  Hasec. 
Farther  Northward  lay  Ausara,  giving  name  to  the  Ausaritse; 
Serapidis  Insula,  now  Mazeira ;  and  Ras  el  Had,  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  Arabia,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Didymi  Montes,  a 
name  which  it  is  thought  to  have  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
^iivfAoi  gemellij  owing  to  two  mountains  presenting  a  similar 
appearance  which  stand  upon  it.  Here  dwelled  the  Omanitae, 
whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day  in  that  of 
Oman:  a  part  of  their  territorv  produced  excellent  frankincense, 
and  was  on  that  account  called  *( hurifera  Regio. 

23.  Between  this  and  the  promontory  Asabo  or  Cape  Musseldom 
lie  Coseude  jS>oar,Corodamum  Promontorium  Corroomb  Pointy  and 
Cryptus  Portus  Sohar :  the  sea  betwixt  this  coast  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Persia  was  called  Paragon  Sinus.  Asabo  Promontorium  was 
so  named  from  the  tribe  Asabi,  who  dwelled  near  it;  it  was  also  called 
Maceta,  from  the  tribe  Macae,  whose  name  likewise  appears  to  exist 
in  the  famous  port  Muscat,  Ichthyophagorum  Sinus  was  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  so  ftunous  for  its  Great 
Pearl  Bank ;  in  it  were  many  islands,  amongst  which  may  be 
named  Tharro  Zara.  Two  little  rivei'S  run  into  it,  called  Cvnos 
Fal{fj  and  Lar ;  between  them  stood  Rhegama.  The  Sinus  Ger- 
rhaicus  Katif  Bay  was  about  midway  on  the  Western  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  it  was  so  called  from  Gerrha  El  Katif,  an  important 
city,  erected  by  some  refugees  from  Chaldaea,  the  walls  and  towers 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  built  with  saltpetre.  The  Island 
of  Daden  Bahrein^  so  named,  as  it  is  thought,  after  Dedan,  a  son  of 
Cush,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Gerrhaicus  Sinus,  and  was  also  called 
Tyrus;  close  to  it  was  the  islet  Aradus -4r€?</;  tlicse  islands  are 
supposed  to  have  receiyed  their  names  from  tlie  Phoenicians,  and 
some  of  tlie  ancients  have  erroneously  asserted  that  they  were  tlie 
original  seat  of  that  people.  Into  this  gulf  also  runs  the  river 
Aftan,  which  has  been  ali-eady  noticed  as  tJie  most  considerable  in 
Arabia ;  it  rises  in  a  pai*t  of  the  M aritlii  Mountains  near  Inapha 
lemamaj  and  nms  by  Laaththa  Lahsa  into  the  sea.  To  the  N.  W. 
of  Gerrha,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Saphtha,  which  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  so  called  after  Sabtah,  a  son  of  Cush :  and 
farther  Northward,  on  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  was  Maesanites 
Sinus  Oraen  Harbour  J  round  which  dwelled  tlie  Chaldaean  Orcheni, 
whose  chief  city,  Urchoa,  stood  upon  the  Euphrates. 

MODERN  ARABIA. 

24.  The  limits  of  Modem  Arabia  vary  but  little  from  those 
already  assigned  to  the  Ancient  country.  It  has  lost  a  small  por- 
tion of  territory  towards  the  frontier  of  Syria,  but  has  gained 
far  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Irak  Arabi  and  Al  Oezira :  on  all  other  sides  its  boundaries  remain 
unchanged.  Its  superficial  extent  amounts  to  about  850,300  sqiuire 
mileS;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  10,000,000 ; 
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its  population,  howeTer,  is  very  uncertain,  and,  considering  the 
great  extent  of  the  country,  exceedingly  limited.  The  length  of 
ArtUfia  from  Anah  on  the  Euphrates  to  tlie  Strait  of  .mUhel- 
Mandebf  is  more  than  1,300  miles ;  its  width,  from  Has  el  H^d^ 
its  Eastern  extremity,  to  the  Strait  of  Bab^l-Mafideb,  is  1,100 
miles ;  and  from  BoMora  on  the  Tigris  to  Suez  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  is  nearly  800  miles.  The  ancient  divisions  o( Arabia  Petr^ta^ 
AriAia  EeliaOf  and  Arabia  JDeserta^  are  still  in  a  general  way  recog- 
nized by  the  modems,  though  no  definite  boundaries  are  attempted 
to  be  assigned  to  them.  The  present  civil  divisions  of  the  country, 
said  to  be  ten  in  number,  are  but  little  better  defined  than  the  pre- 
ceding :  their  names  and  chief  towns,  as  well  as  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table :  ** 


Anciet. 

Divisions  : 

Modern. 

Chief  Towns* 

GstimBled 
Popnlitioii. 

Arabia  Petraa 

-  Sues    " 

m 

AJtaba  - 

m 

- 

3,000 

Arabia  F^JF    - 

Hedjat  Proper 
Mecca  - 

Hadramamt  - 
.  Seger    - 

• 

Medina 
Mecca' 
Soma   - 
Mareb 
Doan   - 

m 

• 

6,000 

18,000 

50,000 

2,000 

6,000 

Arabia  Deseria 

(Mahrah 

1  Oman    - 

'\Lak9a  - 

\Ned^ed 

m 
• 
• 

Haeec' 
MuMcat 
Lahea,  or 
Deriah 

- 
UiAhea 

1 

2,000 
12,000 

8,000 
15,000 

25.  The  Arabians,  or  Arabs,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  ruled 
by  tlieir  own  independent  chieis,  called  Imams,  Emiii9,and  Sheklis, 
whose  power  and  character  arc  altogether  diflerent.  The  title  of 
Imam,  cnuivalent  to  that  of  Vicar  of  the  Prophet,  is  also  synonv- 
nious  witti  that  of  Calif  or  Emir,  t.  e.  prince  of  the  faithful :  the 
Imams  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  Mahomet  The  population  of 
home  oi  these  tribes  amounts  to  several  thousands,  whilst  others 
consist  only  of  a  few  individuals.  The  majority  of  the  people  dwell 
in  tents  made  of  camels'  hair,  wandering  about  with  their  whole 
property  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  in  quest  of  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  flocks.  The  wandering  Arabs  are  frequently 
called  Bedouins,  a  name  which  they  are  thought  to  have  obtained 
from  their  peculiar  course  of  life,  though  others  are  of  opinion  that 
it  belongs  to  a  tribe  totallv  distinct  from  all  the  others :  their  man- 
ners do  not  seem  essentially  to  difler  from  those  of  the  Arabs  in 
general,  though  they  are  found  dispersed,  in  great  numbers,  through 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  These  various  Nomadic  tribes 
are  considered  as  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  have  pre- 
served, in  the  greatest  purity,  the  character  and  manners  of  tneir 


"  The  above  Table  has  been  preserved  without  sltentloB,  u  satUlhotwy  data 
for  its  re? iaion  are  wanting. 
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ancestore :  the  mixed  Arabs,  who  inhabit  cities^  towns,  and  TiUaffeSy 
are  more  effeminate,  and  have  loet,  by  intermixture  with  ouier 
natioBSi  much  of  their  original  character.  The  Arab*  are  Makth 
metoM.  The  patriarchal  government  has  prevailed  amongst  them 
from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  manner  ecclesiastical, 
because  all  civil  proceedings  rest  on  the  law  of  the  Koran.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts,  monarchies  of  greater  or  less  extent  have  long 
existed :  the  three  principal  chie&  are,  the  Prince  of  the  WdliaheeSf 
the  Prince  of  Yemen,  and  the  Imam  of  Muscat ,  who  extends  his 
authority  to  the  £•  coast  of  Africa. 

26.  Mahometanism,  or  the  system  of  reli^on  broached  by 
Mahomet,  and  still  adhered  to  by  his  followers,  is  contained  in  the 
Koran,  or  Al-Koran,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  i .  e.  the  book,  and  is 
professed  by  the  Turks,  Arabians,  JPersians,  many  nations  in  the 
£!a*t  Indies,  and  several  in  Africa :  the  number  of  Mahometans 
is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christians,  viz.  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  the  remaining  three- 
fiflhs  being  pagans.  The  chief  article  of  the  Mahometan  (feed  is, 
that  '^  there  is  no  God  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  was  his  prophet'' 
The  Koran  allows  polygamy  within  certain  limits,  forbidding  any 
man  to  have  more  than  four  wives  and  concubines :  and  the  mture 
rewards  promised  to  the  faithful  are  those  sensual  enjoyments  which 
the  writers  of  antiquitjr  have  not  failed  to  mention  as  giving  a  marked 
complexion  to  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Arabians '^ 
Mahomet,  or  Mohammed  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  the 
founder  of  that  system  of  religious  imposture  which  is  called 
Mahometanism,  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  the 
femily  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of 
Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Kaaba.  He  was  bom 
at  Mecca  four  months  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months 
after  Uie  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  victory  would  have  intro- 
duced the  Christian  religion  into  the  Kaaba,  a.  d.  560.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  life  was  pas^  in  the  occupations  of  a  merchant,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  40th  year  of  his  age  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  a 
prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  After  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  he  found  an  asylum  at  Medina,  being 
expelled  from  Mecca.  This  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  was  adopted  by  the  second  Calif  Omar  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mahometan  Calendar,  and  the  era  of  '^  The  He^ra,"  a 
word  signifying  in  the  Arabic  ionsaefliglU  or  departure,  is  used 
by  the  Arabs  and  Mahometans  mr  the  computation  of  time ;  It 
commenced  a.  n.  622,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  Mahomet's  pretended 
mission.  Owing  to  the  difference  between  the  length  of  our  year 
and  that  of  the  Mahometans,  the  commencement  of  each  year 
of  the  Hegira  never  Mis  on  the  same  dav  of  the  month  according 
to  our  calendar,  but  anticipates  about  eleven  days :  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1840  corresponds  with  the  years  1266-6  of  the  Hegira, 
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the  Mahometan  new  year  commencing  about  the  4th  of  March. 
It  Tvas  in  the  7th  year  of  the  Hegira  that  Mahomet  began  to 
think  of  propagating  his  reli^on  beyond  the  bounds  of  Arabia ^ 
and  deputea  messengers  to  invite  the  neighbouring  princes  to 
embrace  Mahometanism.  The  Persians^  with  their  eovereign 
ailer  some  hesitadon,  avowed  themselves  proselytes.  The  empcro 
Heraclius  at  first  treated  his  message  with  respect,  and  it  has  been 
idly  said  of  him,  that  he  would  have  professed  the  new  iaitfa  if  he 
had  not  been  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.  Mahomet  prepared  to 
effect  by  conquest  what  he  failed  to  accomplish  by  a  peaceful 
message,  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  undertaking  as  too 
hazar<K>us^  and  indeed  impracticable.  The  first  conflict  between 
the  troops  of  Mahomet  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place  in 
Palestine  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Hegira,  when  the  three  chief 
leaders  of  the  army  of  "  the  faithful "  were*  lefl  dead  on  the  field : 
but  the  Mahometan  name  spread  such  terror  aroimd,  that  the 
prophet  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  and  cities  from  the 
Euphrates  to  jlilah  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  died  a.  d. 
632,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  Hegii*a,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was 
interred  at  Medina,  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  chamber  where  he 
died,  over  which  a  magnificent  buildmg  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
succeeding  calife.  He  was  succeeded,  agi*eeably  to  his  wishes,  by 
his  fi'iend  and  favourite  Aboubeker,  who,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
was  followed  by  Omar:  the  latter,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign, 
received  a  mortal  wound  fi*om  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  made 
way  for  the  succession  of  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet* 
After  the  third  Calif,  and  24  years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet, 
the  popular  choice  fell  upon  Ali,  who  was  accordingly  invested 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office. 

27.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  a  schism  arose  amongst  his 
followers,  which  divided  them  into  two  great  factions,  whose  sepam- 
tion  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also 
excited  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosi- 
ties. Of  these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Aboubeker,  the 
father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  as  his  successor  and  the  true  calif,  and 
its  members  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sonnites ;  while 
tlie  other  adhered  to  Ali,  the  prophet's  son-in-law,  and  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Schiites.  Both  adhered  to  the  Koi*an  as  a  divine  law, 
and  tlie  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  to  which  indeed  the  former  added, 
by  way  of  interpretation,  tfie  Sonnoy  i.  e.  a  certain  law,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradition,  ana 
which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit  The  Sonnites  are  sometimes 
called  the  Sect  of  Omar,  from  their  following  the  interpretation  of 
the  Koran  given  by  Omar ;  whilst  the  Schiites  are  termed  the  Sect  of 
Ali,  from  their  having  followed  the  doctrines  of  Ali  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  Turks,  Tartars^  Arabians,  Africans,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  Mahometans  are  Sonnites ;  whereas  the  Persians  and 
many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mogul  were  generally  considered 
as  Schiites,  though  the  latter  seem  ratiier  to  observe  a  neutrality 
in  this  contest.     Several  calife  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  nded 
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with  powerful  swaj  in  different  parts  of  Arabia^  but  their  families 
were  pndually  extinguished:  they  were  sneceeded  by  various 
soyereignsy  who  made  themselves  masters  of  several  distncts,  till  at 
last  the  Turks  overran  almost  every  province  in  the  country. 
About  the  year  1720,  a  shekh,  named  Abd-ul-Wehhab,  was  bom 
in  the  district  of  Nedsfed,  in  the  central  part  of  Arabia ^  and  studied 
tiierc,  or  at  Medinay  those  branches  of  science  and  learning  which 
are  usually  cultivated  in  the  country.  Having  travelled  in  several 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  he  returned  to  his  native  place  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  succeedea  in 
converting  several  shekhs,  whose  subjects  became  followers  of  this 
new  teacher.  Notwithstanding  many  changes,  however,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  their  doctrine,  they  still  retain  many  superstitions 
common  to  all  Mussulmans:  their  creed  in  general  may  be  regarded 
as  a  reformed  Mahometanism,  stripped  of  many  of  those  things 
which  strike  the  senses,  and  to  whicn,  owing  to  the  rude  ignorance 
of  the  Arabsy  the  impostor  of  Mecca  owed  much  of  his  success. 
The  Shekhs,  who  first  joined  Abd-nl-Wehhab,  were  by  degrees 
joined  by  many  others,  and  became  at  last  a  very  formidable  m>dy, 
assuming  the  name  of  Wehhabis  or  Wahaheesy  afler  that  of  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  and  established  the  great  seat  of  their  power 
at  Dcriahy  in  the  very  heart  of  Arabia.  They  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  exacted  a 
tribute  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  infidels : 
they  obtained  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina y  and  extended  their 
military  excursions  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  The  conquest 
of  all  Arabia  was  at  last  nearly  completed,  and  the  prince  of  the 
Wahabees  became  a  very  formidable  neighbour  to  the  surrounding 
pachas  of  Egypty  Datnascusy  and  Bagdad.  The  first  of  these 
governors,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
sent  a  strong  army  against  them,  in  order  to  liberate  the  holy  city 
and  shrine  from  the  power  of  these  heretics,  as  well  as  to  gain 
favour  with  the  Sublime  PoriCy  and  reputation  among  all  true 
Mussulmans.  He  succeeded  in  retaking  Meccay  Medina y  and 
Jiddahy  but  his  victory  was  far  from  being  complete,  as  were  its  con- 
sequences  from  being  permanent;  though  the  Wahabees  retired 
for  a  time  from  the  coast  to  their  desert  I'ecesscs  in  Uie  interior  of 
Arabia. 

28.  Akaboy  or  Kalaat-eU  Accahay  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Oulfof 
Akabay  which  is  the  North  Eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea :  it  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  JSlana,  or  Ailath,  and  is  now  raUier  a 
strong  fort  in  the  occu|)ation  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Medina  lies 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  about  80  miles  from  tiic  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  little  rivulet  called  the  Wadi  el  Akik.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  slight  wall,  most  of  the  houses  are  meanly  built, 
and  the  place  is  of  no  importance  except  from  its  containmg  the 
sepulchre  of  Mahomet^  This  tomb  is  not  superior  to  those  usually 
erected  by  the  founders  of  mosques  to  perpetuate  tlieir  own  memory, 
and  is  placed  between  two  others  containmg  the  r^nains  of  the  first 
califi  Aboubeker  and  Omar.  It  once  possessed  an  immense  treasure 
of  pearls^  precious  stones,  &C;  accumulated  during  a  series  of  ages 
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hj  the  contributions  of  rich  MnMulmans^  but  they  were  carried  oflP 
some  years  ago  by  the  Wahabees,  during  one  of  their  predatory 
excursions  into  this  part  of  the  country.  The  building  enclosing 
the  tomb  is  adorned  with  beautiful  silk  hangings,  which  are  renewed 
eveiy  seven  years.  The  mosque  founded  by  the  prophet  is  said  to 
be  very  magnificent;  it  is  supported  by  four  hundred  columna,  and 
contains  three  hundred  lamps,  which  are  kept  continually  burning. 
The  port  of  Medina  is  Yainbo,  About  200  miles  to  the  8.  of 
Medina  lies  the  city  of  Meeca^  nearly  midway  between  Suez  and 
the  Strait  of  Bab-eUMandeb^  and  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  frosn  the 
sea :  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Macoraba,  and 
is  styled  by  the  Mussulmans  Omm-Alcora^  or  Mother  of  Cities, 
from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet  It  is  situated  in 
a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  mountains^  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dry, 
barren,  and  rocky  country :  the  water  is  brackish,  and  everything  is 
unfavourable  to  the  support  of  a  large  population,  though  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  upwards 
of  100,000  souls,  or  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  it  at  present 
contains.  The  city  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit;  the  streets  are 
regular  and  rather  handsome,  though  many  of  them  are  now  merely 
heaps  of  ruins ;  and  of  the  houses  that  remain,  more  than  two-thirds' 
are  unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  greatest  celebrity  amongst 
''  the  faithful ; "  it  contains  the  tliree  holiest  things  in  the  Mahometan 
world :  the  well  Ziemzem ;  the  Kadba^  or  house  of  God ;  and  the 
Black  SUme,  Zemzem  is  believed,  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
to  be  the  identical  spring  which  gushed  forth  in  the  wilderness  for 
the  relief  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael ;  and  wonderful  efficacy  is  ascribed 
to  its  water,  in  ^ving  health  to  the  sick,  imparting  strength  of 
memoiy,  and  purifying  from  the  efiects  of  sin.  The  Kaaba  is  of 
great  antiquity,  ana  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  in  some  rude  form, 
above  700  years  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet  It  was  then  a  kind 
of  pantheon,  devoted  by  the  Arabs  to  the  worship  of  360  idols :  it 
is  now  a  spacious  portico,  or  piazza,  adorned  with  cupolas  and 
minarets ;  in  the  centre  of  the  area  stands  the  most  highly  venerated 
part  of  the  building,  which  is  the  Kaabaj  properly  so  cidled,  and  is 
a  quadrilateral  tower  of  unequal  sides,  covered  with  a  black  cloth, 
which  is  annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  Black 
Stoney  the  principal  wonder  of  the  place,  and  now  generally  thought 
to  be  a  meteoric  stone,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  to  have  been 
originally  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  though  its  colour  has  since 
changed  to  black.  The  whole  oountrv  in  the  neiriibourhood  of 
Mecca  and  Medina^  is  sometimes  called  Beledf-el'Jtlaramj  or  the 
holy  land  of  the  Mahometans. 

20.  Sana^  the  capital  of  Yemen  and  the  residence  of  the  Imam, 
is  situated  in  die  South  Western  comer  of  Arabia^  about  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  is  probably  the  most  populous 
place  in  the  whole  country :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mua  wall, 
and,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  fine  edifices,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  it  is  built,  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
of  Asia  \  it  has  considerable  manufactures,  and  a  population  num- 
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bering  40,000.  To  the  8.  W.  of  it,  about  60  miles  from  the  Strait 
of  Balh-eUMandehy  stands  Mocfia,  the  principal  port  on  the  Med 
Sea,  and  the  channel  through  which  almost  all  me  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  this  part  of  the  world  is  carried  on.  It  was  founded 
about  four  centuries  ago,  in  a  most  dreary  situation,  in  a  plain 
bounded  by  mountains,  consisting  entirely  of  arid  sand.  The 
climate  is  intensely  hot,  owing  to  a  South-Eastem  wind  blowing 
lor  eight  months  in  the  year  from  over  the  burning  sands  oi  Africa, 
The  town  makes  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  on 
entering  it,  the  streets  are  found  to  be  dirty,  the  houses  meanly 
built,  and  many  of  them  decayed.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  16  feet 
high  on  the  sea-side,  and  more  than  30  towards  the  land.  Mocha 
is  nmons  for  its  coffee,  which  is  its  chief  article  of  export,  and  is  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  7,000 
souls.  On  the  Southern  coast  of  Arabia  there  are  many  con- 
siderable towns;  such  as  Aden,  Hargiah^  Kesseen,  Doan,  and 
Masec*,  but  little  is  known  concerning  them.  Mutcat,  or  Mascat, 
which  some  consider  as  the  Mascau  of  Arrian,  on  the  Eastern 
coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pertian  Chilf,  is  the  capital  of  Oman, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Imam :  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
being  walled  round  and  well  fortified,  and  possesses  an  excellent 
harTOur  formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Muscat,  The 
government  of  Oman  is  said  to  be  more  civilized  and  orderly  than 
any  other  either  in  Arabia  or  Persia,  though  the  people  were 
formerly  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  piratical  disposition. 
3Iu9cat  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  all  ships  trading  between  Hin- 
doostan  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Oulf:  it  is  said  to  contain 
60,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the  chief  places  on  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  El-Katif,  situated  near  the  centre,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rive?'  A/tan.  Some  distance  up  this 
river  stands  Ul  Ahsa,  and  towards  its  source  is  lemama,  both  of 
which  are  the  capitals  of  the  districts  respectively  so  called.  To 
the  N.  of  the  latter  lies  Deriah,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabees,  and 
a  town  of  considerable  strength  and  consequence ;  it  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  whole  country,  and  its  situation,  in  the  midst  of 
deserts,  renders  it  a  convenient  place  of  refuge  and  legislation  for 
the  powerful  sect  to  which  it  belongs. 
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1.  The  province  of  Persis  or  Persia'  was  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  Carmania,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and  Media,  on  the  W.  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gidf;  ft  contained  70,100 
square  miles,  and  corresponded  generally  with  tlie  modem  province 
of  Fars,  It  is  called  Eiam  in  the  Bible,  prior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
afler  £lam,  the  son  of  Shem';  under  this  name  also  parts  of 
Susiana  and  Media  appear  to  have  been  originally  includea,  as  the 
profane  authors  mention  in  these  the  district  Elymais  and  the  tribe 
ElymsBi :  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Cynis,  we  term  of  Persia, 
or  Paras,  may  also  be  found  in  Holy  Wiit'.  This  was  Persia  in 
its  confined  sense,  or  properly  so  called,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  miehty  Empire  of  Persia^,  founded  by  Cyms, 
which  extended  from  Uie  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ocean*. 

2.  The  firat  king  of  Elam  Uiat  is  mentioned  was  Chedorlaomer, 
who  extended  his  conquest  over  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  afler  whose 
days  nothing  occurs  of  any  consequence  in  the  history  of  Persia, 
till  the  reign  of  Cynis.  Three  centuries  before  tlie  time  of  Cyrus, 
the  Elamites  had  been  conquered  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
Medes;  but  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  real  name  was  A  gradates, 
determined  upon  liberating  nis  countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors :  he  succeeded  in  defeating  Uiem  in  a  great  battle,  near 
the  Pereian  metixipolis,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Cores,  or 
Cyinis,  afler  which  he  tirat  assumed  the  name  of  Cyras.  He  soon 
reduced  Media,  and  by  degi^ees  gained  possession  of  the  territories 
it  had  conquered  fi-om  otlier  nations ;  but  from  the  acknowledged 
superiority  in  arts  and  civilization,  which  this  rival  country  had 
over  its  victors,  as  well  as  from  the  military  im]M)rtance  it  contrived 
to  maintain  even  in  its  subjection,  the  two  names  were  united  to- 
gether, and  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  described  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  said  to  have  published  an  edict,  im- 
porting that  it  should  be  esteemed  mean  and  scandalous  for  any 
man  in  his  dominions  to  go  on  foot,  whether  the  journey  were  long 
or  short,  thus  compelling,  as  it  were,  the  inhabitants  to  become 
horsemen;  and  hence  it  is,  from  the  word  Paras,  which,  in  the 
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Oriental  tongues,  denotes  a  honemauy  that  tlie  name  of  Persia,  or 
Paras,  has  been  thought  to  be  derived.  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  name 
ftom  Persee,  a  son  of  Perseus'  and  Andromeda,  and  to  have  been 
previously  called  Cephenes.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  on  his  throne 
Dv  his  son  Cambyses,  who  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection^.  Darius 
Hystaspis  divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  Satrapies,  and  ap- 
pointed a  governor  over  each,  who  was  bouna  to  render  him  an 
annual  tribute :  he  marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  having  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  concjuered  a  great 
part  of  Inaia.  The  lonians  at  last  revolted  from  him,  and  l&ing 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  took  Sardes,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 
Darius  was  provoked  by  this  to  send  an  enormous  army  to  Ureece : 
it  was  defeated  at  Marathon,  shortlv  after  which  he  died.  Xerxes, 
his  son  and  successor,  made  an  untortunate  attempt  to  revenge  his 
Other's  cause,  and  invaded  Greece  with  an  immense  body  of  men, 
amounting,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  to  ^.ye  millions  of  persons. 
He  was  gallantly,  though  unsuccessfully,  opposed  at  Thermopylce, 
but  was  subseauently  gloriously  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
which  obliged  nim  to  leave  Europe  with  precipitation  and  disgrace. 
After  this,  his  army,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Mardonius, 
was  routed  at  Plataefle,  and  another  body  of  his  forces  was  defeated 
on  the  same  day  by  the  Greeks,  at  Mycale  in  Asia  Minor.  After 
his  death,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ascended  the  throne,  404  years 
B.  c. ;  this  prince  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ahasuerus  of 
the  Scriptures*,  who  raised  Esther  to  the  throne,  and  so  highly 
favourea  the  Jews.  After  some  intermediate  reigns,  Artaxei'xcs 
Mnemon,  or  the  Second,  succeeded  to  the  empire ;  but  his  brother 
Cyrus  the  Younger  disputed  the  crown  with  nim  at  Cunaxa,  and 
lost  bis  life  in  the  battle:  it  was  in  this  expedition  that  those 
10,000  Greeks  were  engaged,  whose  retreat  has  been  so  beautifully 
described  by  Xenophon.  Darius  Codomanus,  or  the  Third,  was 
the  last  prince  of  this  dynasty,  and  was  defeated  in  a  series  of  brilDant 
victories  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  put  an  end  at  last  to  the 
Persian  monarchy.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  country  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  tne  Seleucidee,  but  it  was  taken  from  them 
B.C.  141,  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  who  annexed  it  to  his 
own  empire.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Partliian  princes  till  the 
reign  of  Artabanus,  when  Artaxerxes,  a  Persian  of  obscure  origin, 
roused  his  countrymen  to  recover  their  independence :  having  de- 
feated the  Pardiians  in  a  pitehed  battle,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  220,  and  tiius  founded  the  second  Persian  monarchy,  after  tlie 
people  had  been  tributary  to  the  Parthians  for  nearly  600  years. 
The  name  of  diis  prince's  father  was  Sassan,  and  hence  his  descend- 
ants are  called  Sassanides.  Artaxerxes  became  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  his  having  laid  claim  to 
all  the  provinces  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  Empire, 


•  Ovid,  de  Ar,  Am.  I.  225.     SIraho,  XV.  p.  729. 

^  An  qpitome  of  tlie  chronological  history  of  the  Persian  lyings  may  be  seen  in 
the  **  Perse"  of  jEickyhu,  v.  772,  ei  teg. 
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and  a  sanguin^  war&re  waB  kept  up  between  the  two  empires  £6r 
many  years.  The  Persians  are  often  confounded  with  the  Parthiana 
by  the  ancient  poets" ;  they  were  a  luxurious*  and  yeiy  superstitioiia 
people^®,  Frying  the  greatest  veneration  to  the  host  of  heaven  and 
to  fire  ".  They  were  exceedingl v  good  horsemen,  and  very  dexleroua 
with  the  bow  and  arrow".  The  Persian  empire,  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  West,  and  the  Indus  on  the  East, 
was  composed  of  ten  great  provinces,  the  names  and  superficial 
extent  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Square  Miles. 

Pcriia 70,100 

Susiana -        -      30,900 

Media 117,900 

Hyrcania   -.-...-      24,200 

Parthia 86,400 

Carmania 74,500 


g  I  fGedrosia 92,200 

If  JAriana 224,600 

M  S  I  Bactriana 51,400 

^  ISogdiana 129,700 

Total    -    .  901,900 


3.  There  are  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in  Persia,  one  in 
tlie  Northeiii,  and  the  other  in  the  Soutliem  pai-t  of  the  country, 
which  are  both  connected  by  a  third  range  on  the  frontiers  of  India. 
The  Northern  range  is  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia; 
and  as  soon  as  it  entered  Media,  was  called  Caspius  Mons,  from  the 
tribe  Caspii,  who  dwelled  upon  it  It  skirts  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  it  is  now  known  as  the  MountaiTis  of  Elburz, 
and  separated  the  provinces  of  Hyi*cania  and  Pai*thia,  between 
which  It  was  called  Labuta ;  it  then  trends  farther  Eastward  under 
the  name  of  Paropamisus,  and  finally  joins  the  Htmalehy  or  great 
range  of  India ;  its  principal  elevations  must  rise  more  ^an  20,O0O 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Macedonians,  out  of  compliment  to  Alex- 
ander, are  said  to  have  ^ven  the  Paropamisus  the  name  of  Caucasus, 
which  it  still  maintains  m  that  of  Hindoo  Coosh  or  Indian  Caucasus, 
The  Southern  range  of  mountains  is  a  continuation  of  Zagros, 
which  formed  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Assyria ;  upon  its  entrance 
into  Persia  it  was  called  Parachoathras,  now  the  Mountains  of  Lou- 
ristan.  It  passes  to  the  S.  E.  through  the  provinces  of  Persis  and 
Carmania,  till  it  joins  Becius  Mons,now  known  as  the  Wuskuteeaikd 
Saramanee  Mountains,  which  separated  Gedrosia  from  Drangiana. 
The  range  of  mountains,  which  connects  the  two  preceding,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Indus,  and  on  its  Western  side  ^  it  was  called  in  its 
Noithem  pait  Parueti,  and  in  the  Southern,  Arabiti,  from  two 


'  Hor.  Carm,  I.  ii.  22.  *  Id.  xxiviiS.  1. 

■"^  CaiulL  LXXXIX.  2.  **  Herod.  HI.  16. 

"  JB»ehyi.  Pert.  23.     Virp,  Qeorf.  IV.  290. 
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powo^  tribee  who  dwelled  at  the  foot  of  it:  the  whole  range  ig 
now  generally  known  as  the  Suiiemanie ;  its  elevation  may  be  10,000 
feetf  and  terminates  in  EiroB  Cape  Afanze,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Though  many  parts  of  Persia  are  exceedinslv  fertile,  it  is  in 
general  a  desert  and  ai-id  country ;  it  is  surrounded  by  great  rivers, 
but  has  only  a  few  of  any  consequence  which  reallv  belong  to  it. 
The  Cyms  and  Araxes,  as  well  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the 
West  of  Persia,  are  sometimes,  though  improperly,  reckoned  to  it ; 
they  have  been  already  described.     In  the  North  Eastern  part  of 
the  countiy  are  two  rivers,  which,  properly  speaking,  belong  to 
Scythia  or  Tartary;  these  are  the  laxartes  SiJiOUf  ana  Oxus  Jihdn 
or  Amoo.     The  laxartes  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Paropamisus,  called 
Comedorum  Beloo  ToQj  from  a  trioe  who  dwelled  at  its  foot;  it 
runs  with  a  North  Western  course  of  1,000  miles  into  the  Aral  Sea, 
then  only  known  as  The  Marshes  (Paludes).     It  was  called  Silis 
by  the  Scythians;  but  the  Macedonians  named  it  Tanais  out  of 
compliment  to  Alexander,  a  confusion,  which  was  farther  increased 
by  some  of  the  ancients  asserting  that  it  ran  into  the  Caspian  Sea". 
The  Oxus  rises  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  runs  also  with  a 
North  Western  course  of  1,300  miles  into  the  Aj'oI  Sea,  whence, 
according  to  some,  it  flowed  into  the  Caspian ;   this  opinion   is 
said  to  b^  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  its  old  bed,  although  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  ancients,  who  knew  so  little  about 
the  Aral  Sea,  have  confused  it  with  the  Caspian  in  the  accounts 
which  they  received  from  the  Scythians  concerning  them ;  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  Oxus  is  in  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.     The  Oxus  is  an  extremely  broad  and  rapid  river, 
carrying  down  much  soil  with  it,  and  its  waters  were  recKoned  b^ 
the  ancients  very  unwholesome  to  drink :  it  was  so  deep  that  it 
could  be  nowhere  forded,  but  was  very  much  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Indian  goods  to  the  Western  parts  of  the  country,  whence 
they  were  despatched  to  Europe ;  it  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course 
for  600  miles,  and  enters  the  lake  by  numerous  mouths ;  it  has 
several  affluents,  and  an  extensive  delta ;  both  these  rivers  are  frozen 
over  in  winter,  notwithstanding  their  rapidity.     To  the  S.  of  these 
two   rivers,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia,  is  tlie  Etymandrus  or 
River  of  Aria,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  that  of  Ileermund, 
or  Helmund)  it  rises  in  Faropamisus,  and  flows  with  a  South 
Western  course  of  700  miles  into  Aria  Palus  Lake  of  Zan*ah,  or 
more  properly,  Lake  Hamoon,  Lake  Zarrah  being  now  a  marsh. 
It  is  70  miles  long  by  20  broad,  and  said  to  be  increasing  in  size ; 
it  receives  the  waters  of  other  rivers.     The  Mardus,  or  Amardus  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  in  Media,  and  is  now  called  Kizil  Ozen, 
or  Sufeed'j  it  rises  in  anart  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  afler  a  course  of 
350  miles,  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  close  to  Reskd.    Near  it  rises 
also  the  Mosseus  Kerah,  a  river  of  about  the  same  length,  which 
runs  Southward  through  Susiana  into  the  Tigris. 

»  Strab.  XI.  p.  510. 
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6.  Pehsis.     Persepolis,  or  Persaepolis'^  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Persian  Empirey  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Persis, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  first  out  of  the  spoik  of  tlie  Egyptian 
Thebes ;  it  contained  a  splendid  palace,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall, 
with  gates  of  brass, which  was  burnt  to  die  ground  by  Alexander,  after 
his  conquest  of  Darius,  when  he  allowed  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiery".     Its  ruins  are  now  called  Istakliar  and  Kinara, 
and  are  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  two  little  rivers  Araxes  liend 
Emivy  and  M edus  Abkuren,  which,  afler  they  have  united,  flow  into 
the  Lake  of  Dahtegaun,     To  the  S.  of  Persepolis  was  the  district 
of  Ccele  Pcrsis,  in  which  stood  Pasargadse  Deh  Minaur,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Persia ;  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cyrus,  because 
near  it  he  conquered  Astyages  the  Mede ;  and  here  he  chose  to  be 
biuied.     The  Pasareadse  were  reckoned  the  most  illustrious  amon? 
the  Persians,  as  the  AcluemenidaB,  firom  whom  Cyrus  was  descendeo, 
were  a  branch  of  them.     The  city  was  situated  on  the  Cores  or 
Cyrus  Preskiqff  whence  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name  *• : 
this  river  rises  near  Corra,  now  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  the  modem 
province  o{Fars,  but  is  lost  in  the  sands  a  few  miles  below  Pasar- 

gadse. 

6.  Gabse  Derahgherd^  another  royal  residence  of  tlie  Persians, 
was  to  the  Eastward  of  Pasargadse,  on  the  borders  of  Carmania : 
some  distance  to  tlie  Southward  of  it  was  Portospana,  now  pro- 
bably Lavy  the  capital  of  the  modern  district  Laristan,  Below 
this,  on  the  coast  ot  the  Persian  Gulf,  stood  I  la  OilJa^  and  near  it 
lay  the  islands  Cataia,  or  Aphrodisias,  Kenn,  sacred  to  Venus  and 
Mercuiy,  and  Sagdiana  Busheab :  higher  up  on  the  coast  were 
Gogana  Congooiiy  and  Mesambria  Chersonesus,  now  forming  the 
important  harbour  of  Busheer.  A  little  farther  Northward  was 
Taoce,  giving  name  to  tlie  district  Taocene,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  Oce,  where  the  kings  of  Persia  had  a  favourite  palace : 
opposite  to  it,  in  the  gulf,  lay  the  islands  Sophtha  Karak^  and 
ly^iana  Kargo.  The  Arosis,  or  Oroates,  EnataUy  which  formed 
the  boundaiy  between  Persis  and  Susiana,  was  the  largest  river  in 
the  province,  but  still  very  unimportant ;  it  rises  near  Persepolis,  and 
runs  through  the  district  Mai-dyene.  The  Mesabatae  were  cantoned 
in  the  Noiihem  part  of  the  province,  near  the  towns  Axima 
Yezdikhatuty  Arbua  Aherhouhy  and  Tabee  Bedei* ;  it  was  at  this  last 
that  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  the  Fourth,  or  Epiphanes  as  he  was 
also  called,  is  stated  to  have  died  in  a  miserable  manner,  after 
marching  his  army  into  Elymais,  with  the  design  of  plundering  the 
temple  of  Diana«  Above  these,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  was  the 
district  Parsetacene,  so  called  from  the  Paraetacse,  who  dwelled 
there ;  in  their  temtory  was  Laodicea,  biult  by  Antiochus. 

7.  Susiana  touched  to  the  E.  on  Persis,  to  die  N.  on  Media, 
and  to  the  W.  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia :  it  was  bounded  on  the 


•«  Strah,  XV.  p.  727,  728.  PHn,  VI.  26.  The  other  Mthort  writ©  U  Per- 
•epolifl. 

»•  Q«m/.  Curt,  V.  7.  Anion.  III.  66.  Plutarch,  in  Alesand.  Diodor,  &>. 
XVII.  70.    Strab,  XV.  p.  730.    Dryden,  Alete.  Featt,  119. 
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N.  bj  the  mountains  of  ParachoatkraB,  on  the  W.  by  the  Rirer 
TigriBy  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  contained  80,000 
square  miles,  and  is  now  called  Kkvzistan. 

8.  Susiana  is  frequendy  included  in  the  limits  of  Persis  by  the 
ancient  authors,  who  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  proyinces 
to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock :  others,  however,  idmrm  that 
the  people  of  Susiana  spoke  the  Syrian  tongue.  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Land  of  Cush  ^^,  mentioned  by  Moses  as 
adjacent  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Susiana  is  also  sometimes  called 
Cissia  ",  in  mythology  said  to  be  deriyed  from  Cissia,  or  Aurora, 
the  mother  of  Memnon :  the  name  of  Cissia  was  ailerwards  more 
immediately  confined  to  the  district  round  Susa,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  The  Cossaei,  who  dwelled  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assvria,  and  probably  extended  into  the  latter  province,  were  a 
hardy  and  brave  race  of  men.  It  was  from  their  country,  which 
in  the  book  of  Kings  is  called  Cuthah  **,  that  Shalmaneeer  sent  a 
colony  to  Samaria  to  replace  the  ten  tribes,  whom  he  had  carried 
away  captive;  and  though  these  colonists  assumed  the  name  of 
Samaritans,  thev  nevertheless  kept  their  original  name  of  Cutheans. 
Susiana  was  likewise  included  in  Elam,  and  hence  the  prophet 
Daniel  describes  the  city  of  Shushan  as  situated  in  this  province  ^ : 
the  name  of  Ekm  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  Elymaei,  who  are 
placed  by  the  profane  authors  in  the  Southern  part  of  Susiana. 
The  Uxii  inhabited  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  com- 
manded the  passes  leading  from  their  country  over  Cambalidus 
Mons  into  Persis,  which  were  called  the  Persicae,  or  Susianee  Pylse ; 
they  were  an  insolent  set  of  robbers,  compelling  all  who  passed 
through  their  territory  to  pay  them  tiibute,  until  Iney  were  reduced 
to  obedience  by  Alexander  the  Great 

9.  The  principal  city  of  Susiana  was  Susa'*,  or  Shushan,  which 
is  stated  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tithonus,  brother  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  but  afterwards  to  have 
been  completed  by  his  son  Memnon,  for  which  reason  the  citadel 
is  sometimes  called  Memnonium,  and  the  city  itself  Mcmnonia. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  lilies  which 
grew  in  its  neighbourhood,  Shushan  signifying  in  the  Persian 
language  a  lilt/.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  and  became  the  winter,  as  Ecbatana  was  the  summer,  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings;  it  was  such  an  exceedingly  wealthy  city,  that 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  in  it  dO,000  talents  of 
uncoined  gold,  besides  wedges  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  an  inesti- 
mable value.  Its  ruins  are  now  called  8hu$ter^  and  are  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eulaeus,  or  Choaspes.  This  river  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Media,  Persis,  and  Susiana,  and  flows  with  a  Westerly, 
and  then  Southerly  course  into  the  Pasitigris ;  its  water  was  so 


^  Gen,  ii.  13.    It  is  rendered  Ethiopia  in  oar  trtnaUition. — See  alio  p.  571, 
lecfc.  3,  nmra. 
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remarkably  pure,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other,  forbid- 
ding it  on  pain  of  death  to  be  ujsed  bj  any  eubjecty  and  carrying  it 
with  them  in  silver  vessels  in  all  their  Journeys  to  the  moet  distant 
coimtries^':  from  its  name  Eulaeus  it  is  undoubtedlv  the  same 
with  the  Ulai  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  on  the  banks  of 
which  that  prophet  saw  his  remarkable  vision  ^.  The  Pasitigris 
Jei'ake  rises  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Susiana,  and  flows  Westward 
into  the  Tigris,  to  die  lower  part  of  which  it  communicated  its  name ; 
it  also  finds  its  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  bv  several  mouths. 

10.  The  Euleeus  is  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Hedypnus, 
or  Hedyphon,  Degjnl,  which  rises  in  the  SoutheiTi  part  of  Media ; 
near  their  junction  stood  the  important  city  Seleucia ;  below  which, 
on  the  latter  river,  were  Aginis  Ahwaz,  and  Urzan,  remarkable  for 
a  wealthy  temple  of  Venus  and  Diana.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Pasitigns  and  Euleeus  was  Alexandria  SablUf  which  was  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  afterwards  fortified  by  Antiochus ;  it 
fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  called  Spasines,  from 
whom  it  received  the  name  Spasinu  Charax.  The  town  of  Aracca, 
on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  its  month,  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  same  with  Erech,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  ". 

1 1.  Media  touched  to  the  S.  upon  Susiana  and  Persis,  to  the  W* 
upon  Assyria,  to  the  N.  upon  Armenia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
to  tlie  E.  upon  Hyrcania  and  Parthia :  it  contained  117,900  square 
miles,  and  con'esponded  neai4y  with  the  modem  province  of  Irakf 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Irak  Ajemi,  in  contradistinction  to  Irtik 
Arabi,  It  was  the  most  important  province  of  the  Persian  Elm- 
pire,  not  only  from  its  size  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
out  also  from  its  natural  strength,  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  soil  '*. 

12.  Media  is  thought  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  Madai,  a 
descendant  of  Shem,  though  the  Gi'eeks  asserted  that  it  was  called 
Aria,  till  Medus,  the  son  of  the  enchantress  Medea,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Media.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
and  was  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
who  made  it  a  province  of  his  empire.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  Medcs  found  means  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  again  establishing  a  dynasty  of  their  own,  sulisequent  to 
which  they  reduced  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  westward  as  the  Halys, 
under  their  power.  They  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  me 
Babylonians,  put  an  end  to  tlie  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  divided  its 
territories  between  them.  Cyrus  united  Persia  to  it,  and  the 
empire  thus  estabUshed,  lasted  until  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great.  When  Alexander  the  Gi'eat  put  an  end  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  he  appointed  (as  he  did  over  each  of  the  other  provinces)  a 

fovemor  of  Media,  named  Atropates  ^  but  feeling  dissatisfied  with 
is  conduct,  he  deprived  him  of  his  office.     Atropates,  however, 
woidd  not  resign  his  claims  to  government;  he  withdrew  into  the 

»  Herod,  I.  188.     TibnU,  IV.  I.  140.     Milion,  Par.  Beg.  III.  288. 
»  Gen.  J.  10,  «  FIry.  Qewr$.  II.  126. 
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Nordiem  and  mountainous  part  of  the  coantry,  where  he  was  able 
to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  all  foreign  troops ;  and  at 
last^  in  the  division  of  the  proyinces,  consequent  upon  Alexander's 
death,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  district  he  had 
seized  upon,  which  was  thenceforward  called  Atropatene,  after  him. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  regularly  succeeded  by  his 
children,  who  maintained  their  independence  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  both  against  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  until  tney  were 
finally  reduced  by  the  latter.  The  Medes  were  a  bold  and  warlike 
people  "  in  the  early  period  of  their  power,  and  had  arrived  at  a 

freat  pitch  of  cultivation  and  luxury:  they  were  remarkable  for  the 
omage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereign,  whom  they  pompously 
addressed  as  the  Kmg  of  kings;  a  tiUe  which  was  afterwarcls 
adopted  by  the  Persians,  and  was  still  used  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

13.  The  cnief  city  of  Atropatene,  or  the  Northern  part  of  Media, 
was  Gaza,  or  Grazaca,  now  luiown  as  Tabriz^  the  capital  of  the 
modem  province  Axerbijariy  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  the  present  kingdom  of  Persia,  It  was  situated  on  a  little  river 
running  into  Spauta  Lacus,  now  called  Shakee,  or  Ouroomia,  the 
waters  of  whicn  were  so  salt  as  to  destroy  all  the  iish  that  came 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  rivers;  the  lake  was  also  named 
Martianes,  after  the  Martiani,  or  Matiani,  who  inhabited  the 
Western  part  of  the  province,  from  the  borders  of  Armenia  to 
Susiana.  Gaza  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropa- 
tene, but  they  resided  during  the  winter  at  Phraata,  or  Vera, 
Singavehj  not  ikr  from  the  banks  of  the  Amardus. 

14.  To  the  Northward  of  Gaza  was  Monmda,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Morundae,  which  has  left  its  name  Maraud,  and  nearer  the 
Caspian  stood  Tii^rana  Ardehil :  below  Phraata,  on  the  Southern 
side^of  the  Amaraus,  were  Sincar  Zunjarty  Batina  Sultanyehj  and 
Vesaspe  Casbin,  which  were  the  last  cities  of  Atropatene  in  this 
direction.  The  shores  of  Media  on  the  Caspian  Sea  were  inhabited 
by  a  hai'dy  and  savage  race  of  mountaineers,  who  had  left  their 
original  possessions  in  Scythia,  and  quitting  their  Nomadic  habits, 
haa  fought  their  way  Southward  into  a  more  fruitful  country  and 
a  more  genial  climate;  some  of  them  remained  here,  but  others 
settled  i&rther  Southward  in  the  mountains  of  Media,  or  passed 
Northward  into  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caucasus:  they  ap> 
pear  never  to  have  been  reduced  to  submission  till  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  have  kept  themselves  separate  from  the  rest  of  Media 
to  our  own  day,  as  they  form  the  distinct  provinces  of  GhUan  and 
Mazanderan.  The  most  Northern  of  these  were  the  Caspii,  extend- 
ing a  considerable  way  into  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  and  even 
into  a  part  of  Armenia,  who  were  of  such  consequence^'',  that  from 
them  tne  Hyrcanum  Mare  derived  its  general  name  of  Caspium^^, 

'^  Their  name  is  frequently  naed  initead  of  that  of  the  Penians,  or  Parthiana,  to 
whom  they  were  latterly  anbject — Har,  Cbrm.  I.  ii.  51.  Id,  III.  iii.  44.  Id,  II, 
XvL  6.    Id.  I.  uix.  4. 

VirgU  nsea  «•  Caapia  regna"  instead  of  *<  Asu."— .<fin.  VI.  798. 
^  Hot.  Carm,  II.  is.  2. 
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which  was  afterwards  particularly  applied  to  the  Soath  Western 
portion  of  it ;  they  are  said  to  have  starved  to  death  such  of  their 
nation  as  had  attained  70  years  of  age.  Their  dogs  were  remark- 
able for  their  fierceness.  The  Gels  were  called  Cadusii  by  the 
Oreeks,  and  have  left  their  name  in  the  modern  province  of  Ghilan, 
which  was  principally  inhabited  by  them;  tlieir  chief  town  was 
Zalace  Reshdy  now  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  Farther  Eastward 
were  the  Dribyces,  Vitii,  and  Amariacae^  who  were  all  subdivisions  of 
the  great  tribe  Mardi,  or  Amardi  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and 
who  have  probably  given  name  to  the  modem  province  of  Mazan- 
deroHf  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  them.  They  were  a  band 
of  daring  robbers,  who  set  the  Persian  monarchs  at  defiance,  and 
were  only  reduced  to  subjection  for  a  short  time  by  Alexander  the 
Great :  another  detachment  of  tliem  had  settled  on  the  W.  confines 
of  fiactriana,  and  though  very  distinct  tribes,  thev  are  not  unfre- 
quently  confounded  together.  Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  the 
M ardi  were  Gkdla  Amotj  Oracana  Balfroosh^  and  Phanaca  Saree^ 
which  still  maintain  their  consequence  as  important  places  in 
Jlfozan^feran. 

15.  In  the  North  Eastern  comer  of  Media,  close  upon  the  borders 
of  Parthia,  lay  the  district  Rhagiana,  so  called  from  its  capital 
Rhaffee,  which  the  ancients  reckoned  the  largest  city  in  the  wnole 
provmce ;  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  he  called 
It  Europos,  after  the  city  in  his  own  country.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  wars  with  the  Parthians,  and  being  rebuilt  by  the  Arsacidae, 
it  took  the  name  of  Arsacia,  but  it  appears  to  have  preserved  it 
only  for  a  short  time,  as  its  ruins,  which  are  now  called  i2Aa,  betray 
evident  traces  of  its  original  appellation :  they  are  only  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  S.  of  Teheran  f  the  modem  capital  of  /ra/r,  which,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  Ispaluin^  has  for  some  time  been  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  Persian  Empire.  A  little  to  the  Eastward  of  Hhagse 
was  a  celebrated  defile  leading  from  Media  into  Parthia,  over  a 
spur  of  the  Caspius  Mons,  and  hence  called  Caspise  Pylae  Ourdunee 
Sirdara ;  it  was  near  this  pass  that  Daiius  was  basely  murdered  by 
Bessus,  when  fiying  towards  Bactriana  afler  tlie  fatal  battle  of 
Arbela'".  Not  &r  trom  this  pass  and  the  citv  Rhagse  was  Nisaeus 
Campus,  so  famed  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  horses,  to  which  use 
alone  it  was  devoted  by  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  central  part 
of  Media,  between  Parthia  and  the  country  of  the  Matiani,  was 
called  Choromithi*ene.  In  it,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  latter 
people,  was  the  famous  city  Ecbatana,  or  Agbatana^,  Hatnadan^ 


^  Arritm.  Bxp,  Mm,  III.  Strcb.  XI.  p.  361 ;  XVI.  p.  512.  Plin.  VI.  13, 
14,  15. 

*^  It  is  caUed  EcbaUna  by  Herodotus,  HI.  64 ;  by  Diodoms  Siculns,  II.  13 ; 
by  Polybias,  X.  24 ;  by  Demosthenes,  PhUipp.  IV.  p.  100 ;  by  Plutarch,  m 
Alesand*  \  by  Aristophanes,  Acham.  64.  612 ;  by  Cicero,  jvro  /«y.  MtmU.  c.  4. ; 
by  Tacitus,  AnntU.  XV.  31 ;  by  Pliny,  VI.,  4.  and  by  many  other  authors,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  recent  orthography,  though  Agbatana  is  presumed 
to  hate  been  more  correct.  The  latter  form  is  likewise  found  in  Herodotus,  1. 98 ; 
III.  92  ;  in  ifischylns,  Pert,  17  { in  Ctesias,  as  quoted  by  Stephanos  ;  in  Isidorus 
Characenns ;  and  a  few  others.  Ecbatana  ia  caUed  Achmetha  in  the  book  of 
Efther,  tI.  2.->See  also  Note  18,  iupra. 
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die  metropolid  of  Media,  and  the  summer  residenoe  of  the  Peraian 
kinfffl,  who  came  hither  to  avoid  the  exceeeive  heat  of  Suia;  it  was 
buiu  by  DejoceSi  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Media,  and  contained  a 
Tery  strong  citadel,  which  was  surrounded  with  seven  walls  rising 
one  above  another,  and  each  of  a  different  colour :  the  outermost 
of  these  walls  is  said  to  have  been  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
Athens.  The  Parthian  kings,  after  their  conquest  of  Media,  also 
made  it  their  residence  during  the  heat  of  snmmer,  which  was  felt 
Tery  severely  at  Ctesiphon.  It  was  here  that  Parmenio  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  moment  of  tnat 
monarch's  suspicious  resentment ;  here  too  Hephsestion,  another  of 
his  &vourite8.  is  said  to  have  died. 

16.  To  the  W.  of  Bcbatana  was  Concobar  Knngawur^  and  nearer 
Assyria  stood  Chaon  Kermanshah\  the  latter,  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Bagistanns  Mons,  now  called  Beentoan  or  Beizi^tuUf  upon 
whieh  Semiramis  was  said  to  have  had  her  figure  cut,  surrounded 
by  a  hundred  of  her  guards ;  but  these  sculptures  are  now  known 
to  be  of  verv  much  later  date :  near  it  too  she  laid  out  a  beautiful 
park,  which  was  said  to  have  been  denoted,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  by  the  name  Bagistana.  To  the  N.  of  Ecbatana 
was  the  district  Elymais,  preserving  evident  traces  of  the  name  of 
£lam,  by  which  Persia  was  once  known.  Near  it  was  a  range  of 
mountains,  called  Orontes  JSlwend^  which  joins  Jasonius  Mens, 
and  passes  on  into  Persis ;  it  M'as  from  the  name  of  the  latter 
mountain  that  the  Oreeks,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  drawing 
e^raologies  fh)m  the  language  and  history  of  their  own  country, 
affirmed  that  Jason  and  Medea  had  fled  hither,  and  that  the  pro* 
vince  itself  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  the  beautiful  enchan- 
tress, Choana,  to  the  Eastward  of  Ecbatana,  is  now  repkiced  by 
J^oom;  and  Aradrispe,  in  the  South  Eastern  corner  or  the  pro- 
vince, is  conjectureci  with  every  probability  to  be  the  same  with 
the  modern  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Perria :  the  latter  city  was 
sjtiuUed  on  the  little  river  Gyndes  ZyndeVf  which  runs  but  a  i^w 
miles  before  it  becomes  lost  in  the  sand.    The  whole  Southern 

gart  of  Media,  touching  upon  Persis  and  Susiana,  was  termed 
yro-Media. 

17.  HvRCANiA,  the  smallest  amongst  all  the  provinces  of  Persiat 
touched  to  the  N.  ufjon  Scythia,  to  the  E.  upon  Margiana,  to  the 
S.  upon  Parthia,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Media  and  the  Caspian  Sea: 
it  contained  24,900  square  miles,  and  corres|N>nded  with  the  mo- 
dern province  of  AMirahadwaA  the  North  Western  portion  o(  Kho- 
rasan.  It  was  verv  famous  amongst  the  ancients  for  its  tigers  "^ 
and  serpents,  as  well  as  for  its  vines,  figs,  olives,  and  honey ;  from 
it  the  Caspian  Sea  was  called  Hvrcanum",  a  name  which  was 
always  more  especially  applied  to  the  part  of  it  washing  the  shores 
of  the  province. 

18.  Parthyene  and  Margiana  formerly  constituted  parts  of  H^r- 
cania^  but  the  latter  was  erected  into  a  separate  provmce  by  Alex- 
ander's successors :  and  when  under  the  weak  government  of  the 


Virg.  JSn,  IV.  367.  «  Praptri.  II.  nlli.  66, 
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Syrian  kings  the  Parlhians  broke  in  from  the  North,  they  seized 
upon  Parthyene  and  rendered  even  Hyrcania  itself  tributary  to 
them.  The  Hyrcanians  endeavoured  in  vain  to  replace  their  own 
kinffs  upon  the  throne ;  the  Parthians  kept  them  in  subjection,  and 
easUy  constituted  Hyrcania  a  province  of  their  monarchy,  eon- 
fininff  it  within  the  boundaries  assigned  to  it  above.  It  was  sar* 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  particularly  towards  the  8., 
where  the  great  range  of  Coronus  JSlburz  separated  it  from  Par- 
thia ;  some  of  these  ridges  entered  the  province  itself,  and  ren- 
dered the  ground  so  uneven  as  to  be  completely  unfit  for  drawing 
up  a  body  of  cavalry.  It  was  in  Hyrcania  alone  that  Alexander 
ever  saw  the  Caspian  Sea. 

19.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  Socanda«the  Bar- 
nius,  an  inconsiderable  river,  now  called  Attruch,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  Below  it  was  another  river  still 
smaller,  called  Nlaxeras  Oaargaunj  which  likewise  runs  into  the 
same  sea  :  near  its  source  was  Zadracarta,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  province,  sometimes  called  Hyrcania,  a  name  which  has 
been  corrupted  into  the  modern  Ooargaun,  To  the  Southward  of 
this  lay  Syrinx  Jah  Jermj  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  to  the  Westward  of 
the  latter  was  Tagse,  or  Tape,  Bosiamy  a  city  of  considerable  con« 
sequence,  upon  tbe  borders  of  Parthia.  The  town  Abarbina, 
at  the  South  Eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  now  Astrabad^ 
and  near  it  stood  Saramanne  Auhruff. 

20.  Parthia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E. 
by  Ariana,  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  and  Persis,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Media :  it  contained  about  86,400  square  miles,  and  corresponded 
with  the  Western  half  of  the  modern  province  oi  Khoramn.  It 
was  in  general  an  exceedingly  desert  and  arid  country,  being  con* 
sidered,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  most  barren  of  all  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces :  indeed  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nothing  but  an  immense 
desert,  containing  hardly  any  traces  of  vegetation,  but  consist- 
ing of  a  crackling  crust  of  dry  earth,  covered  with  saline  efflo- 
rescence glistening  and  baking  in  the  rays  of  a  fierce  sun,  and 
betraying  to  the  traveller's  eve  one  wide  scene  of  silent  desolation. 
The  Parthians  were  an  athletic  and  a  warlike  people,  and  were 
reckoned  the  most  expert  horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world**; 
they  derived  great  celebrity  from  their  peculiar  custom  of  dis- 
charging their  arrows  whilst  retreating  at  full  speed,  which  is  said 
to  have  rendered  their  flight  more  formidable  tnan  their  attack  "* 
They  were  much  addicted  to  intoxication  and  other  gross  vices, 
some  of  which  were  even  sanctioned  by  their  laws.  Their  chief 
city  was  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
called  Hecatompylon  from  the  number  of  gates  **  opening  to  the 
roads,  which  led  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Persia :  it  was  the  seat  of 


»  Virg.  JEn.  XII.  856.    Id.  Oeorg.  IV.  313. 

"  Lucan.  I.  230.      Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  I.  209.      Virff.  Georg.  III.  31.      Hor. 
Carm.  II.  xiji   17.    Id.  I.  lix.  11.     I'ropert,  III.  iii.  17. 
M  MUton,  Par.  Reg.  III.  287. 
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their  govemmenl,  and  the  original  residence  of  their  kings,  and  is 
now  called  jDamghan- 

21*  Parthia,  called  Partbyaea  and  Parthjene  by  the  Greeks,  was 
at  first  so  inconsiderable  a  country  as  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  tbe 
little  province  Hyrcania ;  tbe  inhabitants  were  Scythians,  who  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  a  word  eignifyinff,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  an  exile.  They  were  successively  tribu- 
tary lo  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  and  having 
submitted,  like  the  other  provinces  of  Persia,  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  were  for  some  time  under  the  power  of  his  successors,  till 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  roused  them  to  rebellion.  Arsaces,  a 
man  of  obecure  origin,  seized  the  opportunity  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  and  having  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence  about  260 
years  b.  c.  He  soon  increased  his  little  territory  by  seizing  on 
parts  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces,  and  Parthia  hegan  now  for 
tbe  firHt  time  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  state.  Tbe  Macedo- 
nians endeavoured  to  recover  the  possessions  which  they  had  lost, 
but  they  were  constantly  foiled  bv  a  race  of  brave  and  vigilant 
princes,  who  from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom  assumed  tbe  name 
of  Arsacidfe ;  the  power  of  these  chiefs  Mcame  at  last  so  formid- 
able that  they  conquered  eighteen  kingdoms,  and  their  dominion 
extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Their  conquests  at  last  roused 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  who  attacked  them  under 
Crassns,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war  which  raged  for  many 
years  between  the  two  countries,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Romans  *'•  Phmates  the  Fourth,  king  of  Parthia,  carri^  on 
a  successful  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
after  he  had  been  severely  defeated:  but  being  dethroned  some 
time  afterwards  bv  the  Parthian  nobili^r,  and  the  usurper  of  his 
crown  having  claimed  the  protection  of  A  ugustus,  Phraates  was 
glad  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  favour  of  so  pow- 
erfal  a  judge.  His  embassy  being  successful,  he  made  a  treaty  of 
fieace  and  alliance  with  the  great  emperor  of  the  West,  and  gave 
up  the  captives,  ensigns  and  standaro?,  which  the  Parthians  had 
taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony :  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  which 
was  conveniently  magnified  into  a  victory  over  the  Parthians,  that 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  flattering  compliments  of  the 
poets  have  reference  ^.  It  was  in  one  of  the  contests  between  the 
Parthians  and  Romans,  that  Artabanu?,  the  last  king  of  Parthia, 
lost  bis  life,  a.d.  2*20,  upon  which  their  country  became  a  province 
of  the  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia  under  Artaxcrxes. 

22.  The  district  of  Parthyene,  the  cradle  of  the  Parthian  power, 
was  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  to  it  alone,  in 
its  early  history,  the  appellation  Parthia  will  be  found  to  apply. 
In  it  were  the  towns  Mysia  and  Tastache,  which    appear  to 


*>  See  p.  479,  wet.  18  ;  p.  481,  sect.  20»  note  37,  tupra, 
*•  Hot.  Ctarm.  IV.  x? .  6.    Id.  I.  ftti.  53.    Id.  Epiit.  1.  xviu.  56.     Vir§f.  JSm. 
YII.  606.    Prt^eri.  II.  fui.  17. 
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have  left  their  names  in  those  of  Mushed  and  Thtrskeez :  here  too 
was  the  River  Zioberis,  which  unites  itselfwith  the  RhidaffUB,  and 
shortly  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  The  North  Western 
part  of  Parthia  was  called  Comisene,  a  name  which  it  has  pre- 
served to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Camu\  in  it  was  Sauloe  Par- 
thaunisa,  said  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  province  and  the 
barjing-place  of  the  Parthian  kings,  which  some  authors  have 
considered  to  be  the  same  with  Heoatompjlon,  and  others  again 
with  Nisflea  in  the  province  of  Margiana.  Below  this  was  the 
district  Choarene,  with  the  town  Apamia,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  some  Greeks ;  and  farther  Eastward  lay  the  district  Tabieoe, 
the  name  of  which  may  be  traced  in  that  of  the  modem  town 
Tvhhus.  The  district  Arcticene,  with  its  town  Apabarctice,  was  in 
the  South  Eastern  part  of  tbe  province^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nek^  or  Nybunden. 

23.  Carm ANiA  '^  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Persis,  to  the  N.  upon 
Parthia/  to  the  E.  upon  Aria  and  Oedrosia,  and  to  tbe  8. 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tlie  Erythrsean  Sea:  it  contained 
74,500  square  miles,  and  corresponded  in  a  general  way  vrith  the 
modern  province  of  Kti'tnan^  to  which  it  has  communicated  its 
name.  The  Northern  part  of  the  province  was  called  Carmania 
Deserta,  now  the  Desert  of  Kerman^  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Parthian  Desert;  it  contained  no  cities,  but  was  inhabited, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  by  a  number  of  Nomadic  tribes.  The 
Southern  part  of  the  province  was  remarkably  fertile,  producing 
abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  there  was  also  plenty  of  golo, 
silver,  and  copper  in  its  hills.  The  name  of  Carmania  was  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  word  Garma,  signifying  in  the  language  of  the 
country  a  vine^  for  which  plant  it  was  very  famous,  yielding  some- 
times clusters  of  grapes  more  than  two  feet  long.  Carmana,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  was  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  that  of 
Kerman. 

24.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  province  was  the  River  Corius 
JDiVf  which  runs  past  the  town  Thospis,  now  Velaxgherd,  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  iJower  down,  towards  the  confines  of  Gedrosia, 
lay  the  district  Harmozia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  when  the 
Moguls  invaded  their  country  in  the  Idth  century,  retreated  to  a 
little  island  in  the  gulf,  to  which  they  have  communicated  the 
name  of  Omiuz.  Uarpella  Promontorium  Cape  Bumbarachj  is 
the  South  Western  extremity  of  Persia,  and  forms  with  the 
opposite  Asabo  Promontorium  in  Arabia,  the  entrance  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  not  far  from  the  point  is  SemiramidisyOrStrongyle 
Mens,  now  Bumbarack  Rochf  and  nearer  Gedrosia  stood  fiadis 
JcLsk  upon  the  shore  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea.  Part  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Carmania  and  Arabia  was  named  Carmanicus 
Sinus,  and  is  now  called  the  Oulf  of  Ormuz^  from  the  little 
island  Onnuz**  already  alluded  to,  which  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  known  as  Tyrine  Insula.   Near  it  was  another  little  island 

»  Lucan,  III.  250.  ••  Milton,  Air.  Lort,  Book  IL  S. 
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called  Orgftna  Laraky  and  farther  up  the  g^lf  laj  Oaraote  Insula 
JCuhftiy  Which  is  60  miles  long  and  about  20  brcMid ;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ogyris  Insula,  where  stood  the  tomb 
of  king  Erjthras,  who  was  saia  by  the  mythologists  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  to  have  hence  communicated 
his  name  to  it**.  Higher  up  the  gulf  was  the  island  Pylora 
JPoiior^  opposite  the  promontory  Tarsia  Cape  Sertu^  on  the  main- 
land of  Carmania. 

S6.  Gedkosia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania,  on  the  N. 
by  Draogiana  and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by  India,  and  on  the  8. 
by  the  ErythrsBan  Sea:  it  contained  92,200  square  miles,  and 
corresponded  with  the  modern  province  Mehran.  It  was  in 
general  exceedingly  barren  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  owing  to 
which  circumstances  it  proved  fatal  to  the  armies  of  Semirarois 
and  Cyrus,  when  they  passed  through  it ;  and  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander, as  they  returned  through  it  from  India,  suffered  severely 
from  thirst  and  famine.  Qedrosia  formed  a  part  of  tlie  great 
province  Artana,  but  being  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Becius  Wushutee  and  Sarawanee^  is  generally 
considered  as  altogether  distinct  from  it.  The  metropolis  of 
Gedrosia  was  called  Pura  Pureg,  or  Plwreg^  and  was  situated  in 
the  Western  part  of  it,  close  on  the  borders  of  Carmania.  The 
people  who  dwelled  on  the  coast  of  the  ]irovince  were  called 
Ichthyophagi  Tfroni  iX'Mc  &nd  ^aytiy)  or  Eaters  of  Fish^  and 
Chelonophagi  (from  x^^'^^'^  ^nd  iftayuy)  or  Eatei*s  of  Tortoises ; 
with  the  bones  and  shells  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  built  and 
covered  their  houses. 

26.  On  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hydriaces 
Sadgeej  and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Carmania,  stood  Om- 
inana,  the  most  considerable  sea-port  town  between  India  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  it  was  a  great  place  of  trade  for  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Indians  and  Arabians  as  well  as  by  the  Persians.  Farther  East- 
ward were  Tyza  Teez ;  the  promontory  Bagia,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  Sun  ;  Cyiza  Outtur ;  and  Cephas,  or  Cophanta  OuadeL 
The  last-mentioned  place  stood  upon  the  promontory  Alambateir, 
or  Alabagium,  Cape  Ottadelj  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cophen,  or  Zorombis.  This  river,  now  called  JDustee^ 
or  Shugnmry  is  the  largest  on  the  whole  Southern  coast  of  Persia ; 
it  rises  m  the  district  Drangiana,  and  runs  past  the  town  of  Chodda 
Khedje  into  the  Erythnean  Sea.  Upon  its  left  bank,  in  the  centre 
of  Gedrosia,  dwelled  the  Parsine,  whose  chief  town  was  Parsis, 
reckoned  by  some  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province ;  their 
dominion  extended  to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Cysa  Pauence, 
Pasira  Churmuty  and  Malana  Malan.  Farther  Eastward  were 
the  Oritse,  or  Orse,  a  brave  and  industrious  people,  who  were 
thought  to  be  of  Hindoo  extraction ;  their  country  was  very 


*»  DiM.  Perieg,  606. 

Thia  tradition  seemfl  in  a  manner  perpetaated  by  the  names  of  two  imall  itlande 
dose  to  KUkmy  called  the  Orwi  Tomb  and  UUh  Tmb» 
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fertile,  and  they  defended  It  gallantlj  against  Alexander,  as  well 
as  against  his  general  Leonnatos :  their  chief  towns  were  Oraeay 
or  Ora»  still  called  Haur^  and  Rambacia,  the  residence  of  their 
king,  now  thought  to  be  ErmajU,  Beyond  these,  and  cIom  npon 
the  borders  of  India,  were  the  Arabitae,  likewise  of  Hindoo  ex- 
traction ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Arabis 
Pooralee^  which  ran  throoffh  their  country  into  the  Erythrsean 
Sea  at  Terabdon  Sinus  Oidf  of  Scnmeanv :  this  gulf  extends  as 
far  Eastward  as  Eiros  Cape  Monze^  or  that  promontory  which 
separates  Persia  from  India. 

27.  Ariaka  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  6edro8ia>  on  the  E.  by 
India,  on  the  N.  by  Bactriana  and  Scythia,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Parthia  and  Carmania :  it  contained  224,600  square  miles,  and 
corresponded  with  the  Western  part  of  modern  CabuU  or  Afghan- 
istan, It  was  divided  into  five  principal  districts,  namely, 
Drangiana  in  the  South ;  Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the 
Paroparaisadse  in  the  East^  Aria  in  the  West;  and  Margiana 
in  the  North. 

28.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek  rulers 
of  Bactriana  not  only  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  that  pro- 
vince, but  seized  also  upon  the  whole  of  Eastern  Persia,  and 
spread  their  conquests  for  some  time  over  several  parts  of  India. 
It  was  hence,  as  well  as  from  its  entire  distinction  in  manners  and 
customs,  that  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia  came  to  be  denoted  by 
the  general  name  of  Ariana ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  five 
districts  already  named,  was  considered  by  some  as  likewise 
extending  over  the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  and  Parthia, 
together  with  parts  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana.  The  name  of 
Ariana  was  derived  from  that  of  Aria,  the  most  fertile  of  its 
districts :  the  two  names  are  frequently  used  indiscriminately  to 
denote  the  whole  country. 

20.  Drangiana  touched  to  the S.  upon  Gedrosia,  to  the  W.  upon 
Carmania,  to  the  N.  upon  Aria,  and  to  the  E.  upon  Arachosia; 
it  received  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Drangse.  When 
Alexander  passed  through  it,  he  erected  it  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, after  which  it  first  appears  amongst  the  Greeks  as  a  distinct 
province ;  but  he  subsequently  added  it  to  the  Satrapy  of  Aria 
and  Arachosia,  appointing  only  one  governor  for  the  three. 
In  the  Northern  part  of  the  district  were  the  Zarangsei,  whose 
metropolis  was  Prophthasia  Dooshah^  where  Alexander  caused 
Philolas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  to  be  put  to  death :  the  city  stood 
between  the  rivers  Aria  and  Etyinandrus,  not  far  from  their 
entrance  into  Aria  Palus.  Below  these  were  the  Agriaspae,  con- 
fining close  upon  Gedrosia ;  tliey  were  named  Evergetee  (bene* 
factors)  bv  Cvrus,  because  they  had  assisted  him  with  provisions, 
and  saved  his  army  from  perishing  by  hunger  in  the  desert. 
They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  little  republic,  and  their 
manners  and  customs  ^ere  so  superior  to  those  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  that  Alexander  not  only  gave  them  their  full  free- 
dom, but  granted  them  some  neighbouring  pieces  Of  territory  for 
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whicb  they  bad  petitioned  him.    Their  chief  city  was  Agriaspe, 
or  Ariaspe  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

30*  Abachosia  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Drangiana,  to  the  S« 
upon  Gedrosia,  to  the  £.  upon  India,  and  to  the  N.  apon  the 
Paropamisadee :  it  was  so  named  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Arachoeii, 
or  Aracbotffi,  but  the  Parthians  called  it  India  Alba,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  white  iieople,  having 
been  at  one  time  under  the  control  of  an  Indian  monarch.  The 
princijpal  river  of  the  country  was  Arachotus  the  Lora^  which 
rises  m  the  Parneti  Montes,  and  after  a  westerly  course  of  200 
miles,  connects  itself  with  a  little  lake,  called  Arachotus  Pons,  or 
Lake  Vaikend:  near  the  shores  of  this  lake  stood  Alexandria 
ScanderiOf  or  Vaikend^  built  in  memory  of  Alexander's  march 
through  the  country.  But  the  metropolis  of  Arachosia  was 
Arachotus,  called  formerly  Cophen,  and  Culis  ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Semiramis,  and  still  preserves  its  name  in  Rokadj. 

3K  The  Paropamisada  touched  to  the  S.  on  Arachosia,  to  the 
E.  upon  India,  to  the  N.  upon  Bactriana,  and  to  the  W.  upon 
Aria;  they  derived  their  name  from  the  ffreat  range  of  Paropa- 
misus,  which  towered  high  above  their  Northern  frontier,  and 
partly  separated  them  from  the  Bactrians.  They  were  a  barbarous 
people :  but  their  country,  though  it  was  exceedingly  barren, 
derived  considerable  importance  from  the  principal  and  most 
frequented  road  to  India  leading  through  it.  Their  chief  city 
was  Ortospana,  called  also  Carura,  and  now  Kandahar^  a  town 
of  some  consequence,  and  the  capital  of  a  modern  province  of  the 
same  name :  it  was  in  the  centre,  not  only  of  that  road  which  ran 
from  the  Western  provinces  of  Persia  into  India,  but  also  of 
another  which  led  from  Bactriana  into  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country.  Some  miles  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  upon  the  Eastern  bank 
of  the  Etymandrusy  stood  Alexandria,  whence  Alexander  the 
Great  proceeded  upon  his  Indian  expedition ;  some  authors,  how- 
ever, consider  it  to  be  the  same  with  Kandahar »  In  the  North 
Eastern  comer  of  the  province  was  Ghiuzaca  Ohizni,  near  the 
source  of  the  River  Cophes  Ohizni^  lower  down  which,  in  the 
district  Capissene,  stood  Capissa  Cdbul^  the  present  metropolis  of 
the  whole  country  :  the  people  hereabouts  were  called  Cabolitce, 
and  it  id  doubtless  from  this  word,  that  the  modern  name  of  Cahul 
has  been  derived.  The  Cophes  runs  into  the  Choes  PunJBkier^ 
and  this  again  into  the  Choaspes,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Indus* 

32.  Aria  touched  to  the  E.  upon  the  Paropamisadae,  to  the  N. 
upon  Margiana,  to  the  W.  upon  Parthia,  and  to  the  S.  upon 
Drangiana ;  it  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  tribe  the  Arii,  and 
from  its  being  the  most  fertile  and  most  important  district  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Persia,  it  gave  name  to  the  whole  province  of 
Ariana.  This  general  name  of  Ariana  is  sometimes  found  applied 
to  the  district  of  Aria  alone,  a  confusion  which  occasions  much 
perplexity.  Aria  was  much  famed  for  its  excellent  wine,  which 
was  able  to  be  kept  in  un-pitched  casks  for  three  generations,  an 
advantage  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  other  wines  of  the  East. 
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The  continuation  of  Paropamisas,  called  Sariplii  Montes,  runs 
through  the  Northern  part  of  the  district,  and  contains  the  springs 
of  two  rivers,  both  named  Aria.  The  more  Northern  of  these, 
still  called  JT^it',  is  the  great  river  of  Margiana,  and  loses  itself 
in  a  small  lake  on  the  borders  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  Uie 
Southern  Aria  is  now  known  as  the  Furrah,  and  loses  itself, 
together  with  the  Etymandrus,  in  Aria  Pahis,  Lake  HelnMtnd 
on  the  confines  of  Carraania,  Parthia,  and  Drangiana.  At  the 
Western  extremity  of  this  lake  was  Alexandria  Ariana  Corra^ 
which  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  soon  became  a  city  of  such 
considerable  importance  as  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  metropolis ; 
the  latter  was  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aria,  and  was  called  Artacoana,or  Aria,  now  Herat. 
To  the  S.  E.  of  this  dwelled  the  Astaveni,  whose  chief  town  was 
Asaak,  where  Arsaces  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  to  the 
throne,  and  where  the  perpetual  fire  was  religiously  kept.  Below 
these  lay  the  district  of  Anabon,  in  which  were  the  towns  of  Phra, 
or  Phorana,  Fwrah  on  the  Fnn*ah  River;  Abeste,  or  Bis,  Sost; 
and  Qari  Oirruh ;  the  two  last  were  on  the  River  Etymandrus. 
Sacastene  was  a  little  district  nearer  to  Drangiana  and  Arachosia, 
and  has  maintained  its  name  to  the  present  day  in  that  of 
Sejistan. 

33.  Maroiana  touched  to  the  S.  on  Aria,  to  the  E.  on  Bac- 
triana, to  the  N.  on  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  to  the  W.  upon 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia:  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Margus 
mur^hahj  which  rises  in  the  range  of  Paropamisus,  near  the  source 
of  the  Northern  Aria  Herif  and  flows  into  the  latter  river  not 
far  from  the  capital.  Though  surrounded  by  deserts,  it  was 
exceedingly  fertile ;  its  vines  were  said  to  grow  to  such  an  nncoro- 
mon  size,  that  two  men  could  scarcely  grasp  one  stem,  and  the 
clusters  of  grapes  measured  more  than  two  feet  long.  Margiana 
was  formeny  considered  as  a  district  of  Hyrcania,  and  was  first 
raised  into  a  province  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  who  were  taken  prisoners  after  the  defeat  of  Crassns, 
were  sent  hither  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  where  many  of 
them  settled  and  intermarried  with  the  inhabitants ;  hence  they 
were  unwilling  to  return  home,  and  several  of  them  even  hid 
themselves  from  those  who  were  sent,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  to  take  them  back  to  Romo^^.  A  little  distance  from 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Margus  and  Aria  stood  the  town  Sariga, 
which  still  keeps  its  name  in  Serukfis,  To  the  Eastward  of  it 
dwelled  the  Tapuri  and  Mardi,  a  lawless  set  of  men,  the  former 
of  whom  are  satd  to  have  been  much  given  to  wine:  above  these 
in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  province,  were  the  ParnsB  and  Dahas, 
and  beyond  them  were  the  Massagetae^'  and  Derbiccse.  All 
these  tribes  were  of  Scythian  extraction,  and  lived  a  roving 
Nomadic  life,  making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  lighten  their 

^  Horace  has  alluded  to  the  settlement  of  many  in  the  country.— Carm.  III. 
T.  5. 

«>  LucM,  III.  283. 
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extreme  poverty  bj  plundering  their  neighbours  iu  all  directions, 
like  the  Turcomans  of  the  present  day.  Antiochia  Margiana,  the 
capital  of  the  district^  was  built  by  Antiochns  the  First,  on  the 
site  of  a  city  which  had  been  already  founded  there  and  named 
Alexandria :  it  is  now  called  Merve^  with  the  epithet  Shah  Jehan^ 
and  is  near  the  termination  of  the  Margus  in  the  little  lake  which 
receives  its  waters.  It  was  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
exceedingly  fertile  country,  and  became  so  large  a  citv,  that  the 
wall  with  which  Antiochus  surrounded  it,  is  said  to  have  mea- 
eured  1,500  stadia:  here  many  of  those  Homans  were  confined, 
who  were  taken  prisoners  afler  the  defeat  of  Crossus.  To  the 
Westward  of  Antiochia,  and  near  the  borders  of  Myrcania,  stood 
NiMea  Nma^  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ochus  or  Tedjen^  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus :  it  gave  name  to  the  Nisaei, 
who  are  frequently  reckoned  to  Hyrcania,  and  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  same  with  Sauloe  Parthaunisa,  the  burying-place 
of  the  Parthian  kings. 

34.  Bactriana,  or  Bactria^^  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Paro* 
pamisus  or  Caucasus  Mons ;  on  the  Vs.  by  a  spur  of  the  same 
range,  called  Comedorum ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Oxus^  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  desert  of  Margiana.  It  touched  to  the  8.  on  the 
Paropamisadae,  to  the  £.  on  the  Sacse,  to  the  N.  on  Sogdiana, 
and  to  the  W.  on  Margiana.  It  corresponded  with  the  Northern 
part  of  Cabuly  and  has  lefl  its  name  in  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
this  country,  now  called  Balkh^  as  well  as  in  that  otBadadigiuin ; 
it  contained  51,400  square  miles.  Its  metropolis  was  Bactra 
Balkhf  called  formerly  Zariaspa,  and  situated  on  Zariaspes,  or 
Bactrus  **  the  Balkh ;  it  was  in  this  important  city  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  here  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication  he  murdered  his  friend  Ciitus  for  having  ventured  to 
prefer  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of  his  son. 

35.  The  Bactriani,  or  Bactri,  were  a  barbarous  people,  who, 
from  living  chiefly  on  plunder,  went  constantly  armed.  They 
were  said  to  be  of  such  high  antiquity,  as  to  have  been  conquered 
by  Ninus  ;  they  were  afterwards  rendered  tributary  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  were  finally  reduced  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander,  who  erected  their  country  into  a  regular  pro- 
vince, and  appointed  a  governor  over  it.  During  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  governors  of  Bac- 
triana  asserted  their  own  independence,  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Greek  troops,  who  had  been  left  to  protect  the  province, 
they  easily  maintained.  They  soon  extended  their  dominions 
over  the  whole  of  Ariana  and  Carman ia,  and  reduced  Sogdiana 
under  their  power  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant 
country,  as  well  as  by  continual  auxiliary  corps  of  Greek  soldiers, 
whom  they  found  means  to  entice  from  their  homes,  they  added 


^Virgil  mentions  Bactriana  amongst  the  richest  conntries  io  the  world.— 
Georg.  II.  138.  And  as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  direction.— 
jE%,  VIII.  688.    //or.  Carm,  III.  xiix.  28, 
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Bttch  strength  to  their  monarchy  as  to  carry  war  info  the  very 
heart  of  India.  The  extent  and  resources  of  their  own  conntry, 
in  addition  to  their  personal  hrayery,  famished  the  Bactrians 
with  the  means  of  supporting  their  independence  for  a  consider- 
ahle  period ;  hut  their  kingdom  was  at  last  completely  overtarned, 
about  140  years  B.C.,  partly  by  dissensions  amongst  themselres, 
and  partly  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Northern  Barbarians.  After 
this  tbey  were  attacked  by  the  ParthianSy  but  resisted  all  invasion, 
till  at  length  they  joined  the  Persian  empire  upon  its  restoration. 
— The  people  round  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  were  named  Zariaspte ; 
to  the  S.  of  them,  on  the  Zariaspes,  stood  Carintae  Ckarkaind, 
where  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  was  imprisoned  by  Alexander, 
for  refusini;  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  and  afterwards  shamefoUy 
put  to  death.  To  the  Eastward  of  ihis  were,  Encratidia,  so  namea 
after  king  Eucratides,  and  Aornos,  the  strongest  citadel  in  the 
country.  Below  these,  on  the  confines  of  the  Paromimisadas,  lay 
the  district  Guria  Oaur,  in  which  stood  Drapsaca  6oai  Bamian^ 
the  first  Bactrian  town  entered  by  Alexander. 

36.  SoGDiAMA  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Comedorum  Montes,  on  the  N.  by  the  laxartes,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Oxii  Montes,  a  low  range  of  hills  stretching  across 
between  the  two  rivers.  To  the  8.  it  bordered  upon  the  Paro- 
pamisadse,  to  the  E.  upon  the  SacsB,  to  the  N.  and  W.  upon 
fecythia:  it  contained  nearly  129,700  square  miles,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  modern  province  of  Great  Bukaria,  a  little 
district  of  which  near  the  metropolis  preserves  the  ancient  name 
in  M  Sof/d,  The  metropolis  of  Sogdiana  was  Maracanda,  or 
Paracadi,  Samarkand,  or  Sfi)nerku?idf  situsLieti  on  the  banks  of  the 
Polytimctus  now  Kohuk  ;  it  has  been  rendered  famous  in  modern 
times  by  Tamerlane  having  constituted  it  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
Near  it  was  Nautaca  Nekskab,  where  Bessus  the  governor  of 
Bactriana,  who  behaved  so  traitorously  to  Darius,  was  taken,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death  by  Alexander's  permission. 

37.  Sogdiana  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Mace- 
doninns:  it  then  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom 
till  it  was  overturned  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians,  after  which 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  second  Persian  Empire.  The  Western 
portion  of  the  province  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  two  great 
nations  of  (he  Dahse  and  Parnce,  who  extended  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  ;  and  hence  the  limits  of  the  Sogdiana  are  by  some 
authors  pushed  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  Massagetoe  dwelled  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  province,  extending  into  Scythia  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Sacse;  and,  owing  to  their  great  power,  their 
name  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
Scythians.  These  two  nations  afterwards  wandered  Southwards 
into  the  provinces  of  Hyrcania^  Mai*giana,  and  Bactriana,  where 
some  of  tneir  tribes  were  latterly  met  with,  and  for  a  time  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  Greeks. 

38.  From  the  Oxii  Montes,  which  form  the  Western  boundary 
of  Sogdiana,  another  range  strikes  out  to  the  Eastward,  aepa* 
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rating  tlie  waters  of  die  laxartes  and  Oxas ;  this  range,  called 
Sogdii  Monies,  and  now  known  ander  various  names,  as  Ala 
TaUf  &c.,  runs  throuGrh  tbe  whole  province,  and  connects  itself 
with  the  Coniedornro  Montes,  on  the  frontiers  of  tbe  Sacae.  To 
the  Northward  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes,  stood  Cjres- 
cbata,  called  also  Cyropolis,  and  Cjra,  Chodjandf  the  outmost  of 
all  the  cities  built  by  Cyrus ;  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  16,000  men  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander. Near  it  was  Alexandria  Ultima  Koukan^  the  outmost 
city  founded  by  Alexander ;  he  built  it  in  twenty  days,  allhongh 
it  was  sixty  stadia  in  circuit,  and  peopled  it  with  Greeks,  Mace- 
donians, and  Barbarians:  it  was  here  that  he  crossed  the  laxartes 
into  Scythia*  Not  far  from  it  was  Gaza  Fet*ghana^  one  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Sogdiana  which  leagued  together  against  the 
Macedonians :  Gabfe,  another  of  them,  where  Alexander  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  was  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  now  called  Chavos.  To  the  S.  of  Maracanda  lay 
the  little  territory  of  the  Branchidag,  whom  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  captive  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus  ^%  and  whose 
town  was  destroyed  by  Alexander :  some  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  upon  the  Polytimetus,  stood  Trybactra,  now  BohkarcL. 
The  people  dwelling  along  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Ox  us  were 
called  Oxiani;  their  chief  town  was  Oxiana  TWnriooz,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bascatis  Bask  wiih  the  Oxus.  A  little 
to  the  N.  of  this  last  was  Petra  Sogdiana  HiBsar^  which  was 
defended  by  30,000  men  against  Alexander,  who  at  last  succeeded 
in  taking  it:  above  it,  upon  the  BascatJF,  lay  Dte^^s^  Bashkerdj 
the  metropolis  of  the  Drepsiani,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Bantrian  empire. 

KINGDOM   OF  PERSIA. 

39.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tbe  OttO' 
man  Empire  and  Arabia^  on  the  S.  by  the  Oulf  of  Persiay  on 
the  £.  by  Cabul  and  Baioochistan,  una  on  the  N.  by  Indeptn" 
dent  Tartarifj  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Russian  Empire,  The 
name  of  Persia  is  frequently  applied  to  the  whole  country  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mountain -range  of  Zagros,  or  Aiaglia  Dag^  and 
even  as  far  Westward  as  the  Tigris;  but  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia  bave  fluctuated  exceedingly,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  conauest  and  revolution,  and  are  therefore  vari> 
ously  defined  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  history.  Persia  is  called 
Iran  by  the  natives,  Shahestan  by  the  Arahs^  and  Ajem-eslam  bpr 
the  Armenians.  It  contains  433,200  square  miles,  and  its  esti- 
mated population  is  about  10,000,000  of  souls.  It  is  composed 
at  present  of  seven  great  provinces,  the  names  and  chief  cities  of 
which,  together  with  the  supposed  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


**  See  page  426,  sect  63,  iupra. 
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Proviitces. 

Chief  Cities. 

Estimated  Population  in 

1830. 

1850. 

Azerbijam    -        -        - 
Gkilan- 

Mazanderan  -        -        - 
Irak'Ajemi  -        -        . 
Khoratan      ... 
Fare     -        -        -        - 
Kerman       ... 

Rethd 

Saree .        -        -        . 

TVAtfTAfi      ... 

Muehed      - 

iSAtrair         ... 

JTeniMfi       ... 

100,000 
70,000 
35,000 

150,000 
35.000 
40.000 
30,000 

60,000 
50,000 
10,000 
75,000 
50,000 
30,000 
30,000 

To  these  may  be  added  Arxelan^  LurUtan,  Khudistanj  Larigtan, 
Astrabadj  and  Yezd.  The  province  of  Mekran  is  sometimes 
reckoned  to  PersicL^  but  it  is  occupied  by  anumber  of  independent 
chiefs,  whose  power  is  constantly  fluctuating  with  the  extent  of 
their  territory :  a  few  of  them  occasionally  send  presents  to  the 
king  oi  Persia  by  way  of  tribute  ;  but  its  inhabitants,  as  a  body, 
render  more  obeaience  to  the  BeUoocheSt  after  whom  the  Northern 
and  inland  part  of  their  province  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Baloochutan.  Persia  consists  of  three  well  marked  divisions : 
the  hill  countrries  on  the  N.  and  E. ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Hehnund; 
the  greater  portion  is  a  table  land,  havine  an  average  elevation  of 
2,000  feet,  barren  without,  but  easily  fertilised  with  irrigation. 

40.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Persia  became 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Califs,  wlio  extended  their  dominion 
beyond  the  limits  of  Khorasan  into  Indepetident  Tartary.  After 
having  maintained  possession  of  their  newly-acquired  territory  for 
nearly  six  centuries,  they  lost  it  by  a  terrible  redaction,  which  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  last-mentioned  quarter  \  and  the  successive  inva* 
sions  by  the  descendants  ofGenghiz,Timur, and  the  several  Turkish 
hordes,  completely  changed  the  political  aspect  of  Western  Asia, 
Persia  was  the  great  arena  on  which  the  Saracens  disputed  fur 
mastery  and  dominion  with  these  Northern  invaders;  and  daring 
this  great  struggle  it  suffered  every  misery  to  which  a  nation  can 
be  exposed,  from  the  devastating  cruelties  of  barbarous  and  san- 
guinary hordes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  however, 
a  native  dynasty  arose  in  the  person  of  Ishmacl  Sophi,^*  who 
wrested  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  those  foreign  tyrants,  by 
whom  it  had  been  so  long  enslaved  :  he  was  followed  by  Abbas, 
who  completed  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  extended  its 
limits  on  every  side.  The  reign  of  this  latter  prince  formed  the 
most  brilliant  era  in  the  modern  history  of  Persia ;  but  his  poste- 
rity having  sunk  into  voluptuousness,  the  country  was  completely 
overrun,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  by  the  Afghans, 
Their  atrocities  were  amply  avenged  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia  was  once  more  completed:  but,  upon  the 
assassination  of  this  daring  chief,  it  became  the  scene  of  a  furious 
civil  war,  during  which  the  Afglians  were  enabled  to  reduce  the 
whole  Eastern  part  of  the  country  under  their  dominion,  and  to 


^^  Sophi,  a  religions  devotee. 
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establish  a  new  empire^  which  hot  recent! j  seemed  to  threaten  the 
British  power  in  India. 

41.  The  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  which 
often  degenerates  into  the  most  barbarous  despotism.  The  king, 
or  Shah  as  he  is  called,  is  considered  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the 
prophet,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  obedience  : 
both  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  regarded  as  his  absolate  property.  The  wandering  tribes, 
however,  are  ruled  by  their  own  hkans,  who  carry  on  all  the 
internal  administration,  and  merely  pay  military  service  when 
required ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  having  at  their  disposal  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  warlike  population,  they  are  always 
courted  even  by  the  most  powerful  monarch.  The  Persians  are 
Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  for  which  reason  they  are  regarded 
as  heretics  by  the  Turks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Omar :  they 
are  personally  far  more  neglectful  of  religious  duties  than  either 
the  Turks  or  Arahs^  but  their  bigotry  and  intolerance  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  Mahometan  people. 

42.  The  unfortunate  race  of  the  OuebreSj  Parseesj  or  worship- 
pers of  Bre,  is  now  almost  entirely  extirpated  ',  a  few  solitary  bands 
of  them  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Kerman,  in  the  Southern  part 
of  Khorasatiy  and  in  some  parts  of  the  other  provinces,  but  they 
are  relentlessly  persecuted  by  the  present  rulers  of  Persia^  from 
their  connecting  with  their  faith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws 
and  political  system.  The  appellation  Quebres,  Ghebres,  Gueores, 
Gaures,  or  Giaours,  as  it  is  variously  written,  denotes  Heathens, 
or  people  of  a  false  religion ;  the  Turks  generally  use  it  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  not  Mahometan,  applying  it  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Christians  do  Pagan  or  Infidel.  In  Persia  the  term 
has  a  more  peculiar  and  limited  signification ;  it  being  there  ap- 
plied to  a  sect  dispersed  through  a  few  provinces  of  the  country, 
and  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Persians,  or  followers 
of  Zoroaster,  being  worshippers  of  fire.  Several  of  the  Guebres 
fled  many  ages  ago  into  Indian  and  settled  about  Suraty  where 
their  posterity  remain  to  this  day :  there  is  also  a  colony  of  them 
at  Banibay,  where  they  have  followed  commercial  pursuits  with 
great  success.  They  are  an  inoffensive  people,  extremely  super- 
stitious, and  zealous  for  their  rites,  rigorous  in  their  morals, 
and  honest  in  their  dealings.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  their 
religious  worship  is  the  everlastinsf  fire  near  Baku,  in  the  Mus" 
sian  province  of  Shirvariy  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  ground  there  is  rocky,  and  over  it  is  a  shallow  coverine 
of  earth  :  il  a  little  of  the  surface  be  scraped  off,  and  fire  be  applied 
to  the  hollow,  it  catches  flame  immediately,  and  bums  without 
intermission,  and  almost  without  consumption ;  nor  is  it  ever 
extinguished  unless  some  cold  earth  be  thrown  over  it,  by  which 
it  is  easily  put  out.  Some  of  the  spots  of  ground,  which  have 
been  thus  ignited,  are  very  large,  and  are  said  in  the  traditions 
of  the  place  to  have  been  burning  many  thousand  years.  The 
flame  yielded  by  this  fire  has  neither  smoke  nor  smell.  This 
sacred  and  adored  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than  an  inflam* 
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mable  vapour,  wbioh  issues  in  great  qnantitj  oat  of  the  ground  in 
this  place,  and  is  supplied  bj  the  naphtha,  with  which  the  adjacent 
couDtrj  abounds. 

48.  Tefierafif  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Kingdom  of  PergUk, 
and  the  capital  of  toe  province  of  Irxtk  4/tfnit,  or  Irak  as  it  is 
sometimes  simply  called,  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
province  and  of  the  whole  country  :  it  stands  close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  Rbagae,  now  called  Mhot  at  the  foot  of  the  loft/ 
mountain*range  Elburz^  and  only  00  miles  distant  from  the  shores 
of  the  Cagpian  Sea.  It  is  about  fbur  miles  in  circumference, 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  otherwise  fortified  ;  but  notwith' 
standing  this,  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  strength.  During  the  last 
two  reigns  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat 
of  govemmentt  and  hence  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
adorned,  so  tliat  it  has  partly  the  appearance  of  a  new  cit^. 
During  the  summer  months,  it  is  exceeuingly  unhealthy,  and  in 
that  season  the  king  pitches  his  tent  in  the  plains  of  SuUanjfeh^  or 
Zufijan^  whither  he  is  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  2VAe- 
ran.  But  notwithstanditig  its  disadvantages,  this  city  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Persian  monarchs  as  their  residence^  owintt  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Museian  frontier,  now  their  most  vulnerable 
quarter,  and  on  account  of  its  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  those 
warlike  wandering  tribes,  upon  whom  the  strength  of  the  Perskm 
army  chiefly  depends.  Tabriz^  Tavriz^  or  Tauris^  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Azerb^an^  of 
which  it  is  the  capital ;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  nlnin 
abounding  in  forests  and  verdure,  and  is  surrounded  by  garaens  $ 
it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Agif  which  runs  into  the  Lake  Shakeef 
Ouroomiaf  or  Urumeyahi  about  25  miles  below  the  city.  This  lake 
is  05  miles  long  and  35  broad,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley,  but  its  waters  are  so  salt  as  io  support  only  the  very  lowest 
kinds  of  animal  life.  According  to  Pereian  tradition,  Tabriz 
was  founded  by  Zobeida,  one  of  the  wives  of  Haroun-al-Raschid; 
however  this  may  be,  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  that  cele- 
brated chief,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude and  splendour  which  it  once  exhibited.  It  is  said  to  have 
formerly  contained  more  than  500,000  inhabitants,  and  carried 
on  a  most  extensive  commerce  with  IruUOf  JRussiaf  Tartary^  and 
many  of  the  Asiatic  countries.  But,  owing  to  its  situation  near 
the  frontiers  of  contending  empires,  it  has  been  alternately  the 
object  of  conquest  to  Turks,  Tartars^  and  Persians^  and  has  been 
taken  and  pillaged  eight  different  times:  besides  this,  it  has 
repeatedly  suffered  from  the  shocks  of  terrible  earthquakes,  ofie 
of^which,  about  a  century  ago,  is  stated  to  have  destroyed  upwards 
of  1 00,000  persons*  1 1  is  now,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
cities  in  the  kingdom  \  the  walls  that  surround  it  are  decayed, 
and  it  scarcely  contains  an  edifice  of  the  least  pretensions  to 
grandeur :  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buildings  cover  a  g;reat  extent 
of  ground,  but,  far  from  addinff  anything  to  the  beauty  or  interest 
of  the  place,  present  nothing  but  a  confused  heap  of  rubbish  and 
crumbling  mud  walk.    Eesitd^  the  capital  of  GhUan^  is  situated 
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only  a  mile  or  two  flroni  an  arm  of  the  Gagpian  Sea,  called  the 
Lake  of  EnuUee :  it  is  one  of  die  most  flonrighing  places  in  all 
Persia  J  and^  from  Its  proximity  to  the  Caspian  Sea^  carries  on  a 
flonrishing  trade  with  all  the  neighbonring  countries,  for  the  pro< 
dnctions  of  which  it  has  become  the  great  dep6t  in  this  part  or  the 
kingdom. 

44.  lipahan^  the  old  capital  of  Persia^  is  sitnated  in  the  Booth 
Eastern  comer  of  the  province  of  Irah^  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Zynder^  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  Owinff  to  its  sitna* 
tion  in  the  centre  of  the  empire  and  of  a  very  fertile  country,  it 
became  at  an  early  period  a  place  of  great  population,  wealth,  and 
trade,  and  was  chosen  by  the  califs  of  Bagdad  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Irak :  its  walls  were  at  one  time  twenty  miles  in 
circuit,  and  its  population  amounted  to  more  than  600,000  souls« 
But  in  the  midst  of  its  prosperity  it  was  taken,  a.  i)«  1887,  br 
Timnr,  who  gave  it  up  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which 
70,000  citizens  are  said  to  have  perished,  it  recovered  from  this 
desolation  owin^  to  its  admirable  situation,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  his  dommion  by  the  famous  8hah  Abbas,  who  spared  no 
cost  in  embellishing  it  with  the  most  splendid  edifices.  The  great 
palaoe  which  he  built  here  was  nearly  four  miles  In  circuit,  but 
a  great  part  of  this  space  was  laid  out  in  gardens,  ten  in  num- 
ber, adorned  with  summer-houses,  and  other  elegant  structures. 
Ispahan  was  taken  by  the  Afghans  in  1732,  when  many  of  its 
superb  edifices  were  entirely  destroyrd ;  hot  Nadir  Bhah  retook 
it  five  years  afterwards,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
greatness.  BInoe  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence, 
owing  to  the  rising  importance  of  Tehsrany  and  has  therefore 
gradually  decayed :  it  now  presents  only  the  wreck  of  what  it 
once  was,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  being  covered  with 
ruins.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  100,000  souls,  so  that 
if  it  be  not  the  most  popoloos  place  in  the  whole  Persian  Empire^ 
it  is  at  least  the  second  in  rank:  it  is  said  to  be  gradually 
reviving  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  been  latterly  thrown, 
partly  in>m  the  efibrts  of  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  partly  from  the  sitaation  of  the  city  rendering  it  the  great 
emporium  of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  Persia.  8hiraz,  the 
capital  of  Pars,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  on  an 
elevated  plain  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility,  the  boast 
of  the  whole  country :  it  is  the  third  city  in  Persia^  and  has  been 
at  several  periods  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  The  city 
is  about  ^ve  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which, 
owio^  to  the  indolence  of  the  governors,  have  been  suffered  to  fall 
to  rum.  The  magnificence  ofShiraz  consists  solely  in  a  few  public 
bttildings,  the  houses,  in  general,  presenting  an  exceedingly  mean 
and  paltry  appearance :  the  ^reat  mosque  is  in  high  repute  as  one 
of  the  strongest  holds  of  Manometanism  in  the  ^ist.  Hafiz,  the 
Anacreon  of  Persia^  was  a  native  of  Shiraz^  and  composed^  most 
of  bis  productions  amidst  its  delightful  retreats  ;  he  was  buried  in 
a  garden  near  the  city,  where  an  elegant  tomb  has  been  raised  to 
him  by  one  of  the  khans*    To  the  n!  of  Shiraz,  upon  the  shores 
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of  the  Persian  6rt</f,  stands  Busheer,  tbe  principal  sea-port  of  the 
kingdom  :  it  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  sarrounded  on  three  sided 
by  water,  and  fortified  towards  tbe  land  by  a  wall  mounting  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  presents  a  handsome  appearance  at 
a  distance,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  meanly  built  It  owes 
all  its  importance  to  its  maritime  situation,  which  causes  it  to  be 
the  great  depot  for  most  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
between  India  and  Persia :  the  English  East  India  Company 
have  a  factory  here,  and  tiie  resident  i^ossesses  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  town.  Buslteer  is  estimated  to  contain  above  10,000 
inhabitants;  it  is  governed  by  an  Arab  shekh,  who  is  tributary  to 
the  king  of  Persia. 

46.  &amberoon,  or  Bender  Abbas  as  it  is  also  called,  is  like- 
wise situated  on  the  shores  of  that  part  of  the  Persian  Ghdf  which 
is  called  the  Oulf  of  Ormuzy  from  the  famous  little  island  of 
Ormuz  lying  in  it.  It  stands  in  the  South  Eastern  comer  of 
Kermanf  close  on  the  borders  of  Pars,  and  was  formerly  the  most 
extensive  and  flourishing  place  on  the  whole  gulf,  having  lieen  tbe 
great  sea -port  of  all  Southern  Persia:  but  the  troubles  and.  various 
casualties  of  this  ill-governed  country  have  reduced  it  to  a  low 
condition,  and  it  is  now  a  mean  place,  comparatively  of  but  little 
consequence.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  a  tolerable  trade,  and 
is  fortified  with  a  double  wall ;  it  is  subject  to  the  Imam  of  Jf ««- 
catf  who  accounts  to  the  kin^  of  Persia  for  the  tribute  of  it  and  a 
few  neighbouring  places :  it  is  said  to  contain  about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. Kerman^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  namo^  is 
sometimes  called  Sirjian^  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  cities  of  the  Persian  Empire ;  but  it  has  l>ecn 
so  often  plundered  by  barbarous  enemies,  and  desolated  by  domes- 
tic and  foreign  wars,  that  it  is  now  a  deserted  and  ruinous  place, 
covering  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  space  enclosed  within  its  forti- 
fications. Mushedt  or  Meshid^  the  capital  of  Khorasanj  stands  in 
the  North  Eastern  corner  of  the  province,  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Independent  Tartary :  it  is  situated  on  a  little  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  runs  into  the  Heri  Rood^  and  afler  joining  the 
MurgJuiby  becomes  lost  in  the  Sandy  Desert.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  consi- 
dered throughout  Persia  as  a  holv  city,  owing  to  its  containing  a 
very  splendid  sepulchre,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Imam  Reza 
and  of  the  Calif  Haroun-al-Raschid  are  said  to  repose.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  important  city  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Persia^  and  is 
resorted  to  by  caravans  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
from  Bokhara,  Balkhy  Kandahar ,  and  Hindoostan.  To  tbe  West 
of  Mttshedy  about  forty  miles  distant,  is  Neshapore^  formerly  one 
of  the  royal  cities  of  Khorasan,  and  for  a  longtime  the  seat  of  tbe 
Seljukian  Dynasty,  the  founder  of  which  was  crowned  here.  It 
attained  to  an  extj*aordinary  degree  of  splendour  and  magnificence, 
but  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  oy  the  Moguls  during  tbe 
irruption  of  Genghiz  Klian,  that  it  is  said  a  horse  might  have  been 
ridden  over  the  whole  site  without  stumbling.  The  situation  was, 
however,  so  favourable  that  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  though  il 
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has  never  recovered  its  former  importance :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly 
10^00  inhabitants.  In  the  range  of  hills  to  the  N.  W.  of  Nesha-- 
pore  are  the  famous  Turquoise  mines,  which  alone  have  furnished 
the  world,  from  a  very  remote  period,  with  these  highly  valuable 
genas* 

46.  Cabdl,  called  Afghanistan  from  its  principal  people,  and 
sometimes  Kandahar^  from  one  of  its  chief  provinces,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Persia^  on  the  N.  by  Independent  and  Chinese 
Tartary^  on  the  East  by  Hindoostan^  and  on  the  South  by  the 
Bohr  Oman,  or  Arabian  Sea :  it  formerly  included  the  Eastern 
part  of  Persia^  but  extended  some  distance  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
IndvSj  into  the  country  commonly  distinguished  as  India. 

47.  The  Afghans  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  and 
origin  from  tne  Scythian  Alani.  The  ap|iellation  is  known  to  the 
people  themselves  only  throu^rh  the  medium  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, their  own  name  for  their  nation  being  Pooshtoan^  or 
Pookhtanehy  whence  that  of  Pitan^  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished in  India :  the  Arabs  call  them  Solimanee,  The  Afghans 
first  established  their  power  at  Ohizni  under  the  famous  Mah- 
mood,  and  subsequently  extended  it  over  a  large  portion  of  India, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  century,  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Ohiljie 
founded  an  empire,  which  included  all  Persia^  and  extended  on 
the  West  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Mussian  and  Turhish  em- 
pires :  only  part  of  Afghanistan^  however,  acknowledged  their 
dominion.  Nadir  Shah  overthrew  this  dynasty,  and  annexed 
most  of  Afghanistan  to  Persia :  on  his  death,  the  late  Afghan 
monarchy  was  founded  by  Ahmed  Khan,  which  at  its  height  ex- 
tended from  the  neighbourliood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  that  of 
the  Jumna,  and  from  the  Jihon  or  Ox  us  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Subsequently  Shah  Shujah,  flying  from  domestic  feuds,  sought 
assistance  from  the  BHtish,  by  whom  he  was  replaced  on  the 
throne.  The  treacherv  of  the  Afghans  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  British  forces  m  1842,  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  the 
following  year,  and  its  final  abandonment  by  the  British.  It 
remains  now^  as  ever,  a  hotbed  of  political  difficulties. 

48.  Cabulj  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  usually  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  is  situated  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  wnich  finally  joins  the 
Indus :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  is  a  very  ancient  and 
beautiful  city.  From  early  antiquity  it  was  considered  as  the  gate 
o£  Mindoostan  towards  Tartary,  whilst  Kandahar  held  the  same 
rank  towards  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  The  city  of  Cabul  is  com- 
pact, but  by  no  means  extensive,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  many 
groves  and  gardens,  famous  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  their 
vegetable  productions.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  on  account 
of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  It  is  a  considerable  em|K>riam 
of  trade,  owing  to  its  being  the  ordinary  seat  of  government :  the 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  60,000  souls :  here  arc  the 
tombs  of  Baber  and  Timor  Shah ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  vicis- 
situdes it  has  undergone ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Sabechtegin  in  the 
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lOtb  centuiy,  bj  Tamerlane  in  tbe  14tb|  bv  Nadir  Bbab  in  tbe 
18tb«  and  by  Sir  R.  Sale  in  1843.  To  the  Eastward  of  Cabul  lies 
the  city  of  Peihanmr^  which  stands  on  very  uneven  ground  near 
the  junction  of  the  Cabtd  with  the  Indus^  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
JKheiber  range  of  mountains  $  it  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  o( Indian  origin. 
The  city  o{  Kandahar^  formerly  the  metropolis  o(  Afghanistan,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  llraandah^  Which  is  a  tributary^  of 
the  Seermund:  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches*  and  owing 
to  its  lying  in  the  road  from  Ispahkn  to  Delhi,  it  is  still  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 
its  present  population  amounts  to  about  50,000  souls*  KdaU  the 
capital  o{  JBaioQchitianf  stands  in  tbe  North  Eastern  corner  of  tbe 
country,  on  an  elevated  site  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it 
contains  about  16,000  inhabitants,  comvosed  of  BaloockeSj  Hin- 
dooSf  and  Afghani*  It  was  taken  by  tne  Britith  forces  in  1839, 
and  again  in  1840. 

49.  Cashmbbb. — ^Tbis  mountain  valley,  famed  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  lies  among  the  Himaloyahs^  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  fi^t 
above  the  sea ;  it  has  an  area  of  4,600  square  miles,  but  its  popu- 
lation does  not  probably  exceed  850,000$  it  is  watered  by  the 
JhyluWf  and  has  three  lakes ;  the  largest  is  Lahs  Oolar^  which  is 
15  miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  forests;  the  second,  named 
in  the  provincial  language  the  DaU^  has  long  been  celebrated ;  it 
is  studded  with  a  number  of  beautiful  islands,  and  extends  from 
the  North  Eastern  quarter  of  the  city  of  Cakhun^  in  an  oval  cir- 
cumference of  about  SIX  miles;  it  joins  the  Jkglum,  The  climate 
of  the  country  is  delightful,  and  its  fertility  proverbially  great; 
the  whole  province  has  been  styled  by  the  MoguU  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  India,  This  city,  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  was  formerly  called  Serinagur ;  it  stands  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  Afg1uinista%  within  the  limits  of  India^  near  the 
source  or  the  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
snowy  range  of  Himaleh.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and 
contains  afout  180,000  inhabitants,  being  reckoned  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  in  the  Afghan  dominions.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  manufiioture  of  shawls,  tbe  beauty  and  delicacy  of  which 
are  unrivalled ;  they  are  made  from  the  wool,  or  hair  of  a  kind  of 
goat,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Tibet 
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INDIA. 

1.  India  wasbonnded  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabitl  and  Panieti 
MoDtaSy  on  the  N.  by  the  Paroparoisus  and  Emodi  Montes,  on 
the  E.  hv  the  mountains  of  the  Sinae,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean. 
To  the  W ,  it  touched  upon  Ariana,  to  the  N.  upon  the  territory 
or  the  Sacae  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  to  the  E.  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  Sinae.  It  was  divided  by  the  River  uanges, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  Western  of  which,  named  India 
intra  Gangem,  corresponded  with  that  portion  of  modern  India 
lying  Westward  of  the  Oanges\  the  Eastern  part,  or  India  extra 
Qangem,  included  India  beyond  the  Ganges^  Tibety  Assarn^  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Birman  Empire.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  River  Indus,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  forming 
its  frontier  towards  Persia ;  the  two  provinces  together  containea 
1,815,600  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  as  many  as  the  whole  of 
modern  Europe, 

2.  The  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  India  till  its  invasion  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  may  be  inferred  from  none  of  their 
existing  poets  mentioning  even  its  name.  The  fabled  campaigns, 
which  some  of  their  mythologists  represent  Dionysus,  or  Bacchu8\ 
and  Hercules  lo  have  undertaken  against  it,  were  invented,  afler 
they  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  country,  by 
the  later  poets  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  hero ;  and 
were  not  compiled  from  those  vague  and  poetical  accounts  of  real 
transactions,  which,  in  many  other  countries,  form  the  dawning 
of  history.  Sesostris  and  Semiramis  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  extended  their  empire  into  this  vast  peninsula ;  they  were 
followed  by  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  by  Darius  Hvstaspis,  who 

Sinetrated  as  far  as  the  Punjab  and  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet. 
nt  all  these  invasions  made  them  very  little  acquainted  either 
with  India  or  its  inhabitants ;  indeed  the  accounts  which  they  re- 
ceived concerning  them,  may  for  the  most  part  be  classed  amongst 
those  fables,  which  were  remted  on  all  sides,  of  the  people  dwell- 
ing at  the  extremities  of  the  then  known  world,  where  actual  know- 
ledge was  made  up  for  by  the  ingenuity  of  invention.     Amongst 
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these  fables  may  be  incladed  that  of  the  Vjgmm^  or  nation  of 
black  dwarfi,  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  other  Indians, 
but  were  so  small  that  the  tallest  amongst  them  seldom  exceeded 
two  feet  in  height. 

3.  The  campai^  of  Alexander,  though  confined  to  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  gave  the  ancients 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  peninsula.     He  entered  it  near  the 
modern  city  Cdbul^  took  the  important  fortresses  of  Massaga  and 
Aornos,  and  crossed  the  Indus  and  Hvdaspes,  on  the  banks  of 
which  last  he  defeated  Poms',  one  of  tLe  Indian  kings.    Alex- 
ander was  so  much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Poms,  that  he  not 
only  restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  increased  his  kingdom  b^ 
the  addition  of  several  new  provinces;  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
generosity.  Poms  l>ecame  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  and  never  afterwards  violated  the  assu- 
rances of  peace  which  he  had  given  him.    Alexander  then  tra- 
versed the  Punjab  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  or  Beyah^ 
up  to  which  point  he  bad  conquered  the  whole  country,  and 
reduced  6,000  cities  under  his  power.     His  veteran  troops,  how- 
ever, who  had  hitherto  faithfully  followed  him  a  greater  distance 
from  their  homes  than  had  ever  been  traversed  by  any  army,  now- 
refused  to  proceed  farther  Eastward.    This  disobedience  was  con- 
firmed bv  the  reports  which  reached  their  camp,  of  the  warlike 
preparations  made  against  them  by  the  kin^  of  the  Gangaridse 
ana  Pharrasii,  or  Prasii.     In  this  crisis  of  his  afiairs,  Alexander 
yielded  to  the  general  wish,  retreated  to  the  Hvdaspes,  and  having 
fitted  out  a  large  fleet  in  addition  to  the  ships  which  be  had 
brought  overland  from  the  Indus,  he  descended  the  river  to  the 
country  of  the  Malli,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated ;  after  this 
he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  Patala,  and  subsequently  to  the  sea, 
into  which  he  advanced  400  stadia,  being  falsely  represented  bjr 
some  of  his  companions  as  the  first  Greek  who  had  ever  navigated 
the  ocean.     Having  performed  sacrifices  to  NeptunCi  he  ascended 
the  Indus  to  Xylenopolis,  which  be  had  ordered  to  be  built  in  his 
absence  \  he  staid  here  some  time  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
fleet's  proceeding  to  Babylon  by  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf,  and  finally  set  off  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armvi  traversed 
the  Southern  provinces  of  Persia,  in  the  deserts  of  which  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at  length  at  the  Babv- 
lonian  metropolis.     His  admiral,  Nearchus,  remained  four  months 
at  Xylenopolis,  waiting  the  proper  season  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  voyage,  which  occupied  him  three  months  more,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period  he  joined  his  sovereign  at  Babylon. 

4.  India,  taken  as  a  whole  country,  was  at  no  period  of  Its 
history  governed  by  one  monarch.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death  it  contained,  amongst  many  others,  two  great  and  well 
known  kingdoms;  that  of  Porus  in  Punjab,  and  that  of  the 
Prasii  in  Bahar  and  Allahahady  the  reports  concerning  whom  so 
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alarmed  the  Maoedonians*  The  first  of  these  was  soon  suhdaed 
hy  the  Greek  rulers  of  Baetriana,  who  from  time  to  time  extended 
their  oonqaests  over  various  parts  of  India :  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prasii  on  the  other  hand  increased  to  a  fearful  extent,  stretching 
as  far  Westward  as  the  Indus,  and  including  within  its  limits  aU 
the  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  this  great  river.  Its  king  be* 
came  at  last  involved  in  disputes  with  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the 
Baotrian  Satraps,  who  pushed  their  conquest  as  far  as  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ocean,  thus  confining  the  Prasii  to  their  old  limits. 
Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Bactrian  empire,  and  its  invasion  by 
iM  Scythians,  the  latter  people,  not  contented  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Persian  provinces,  crossed  over  into  India  about  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  they  seized  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Indus,  which  hence  obtained  the  name  of 
Indo-Scythia.  Besides  these,  there  were  several  other  indepen- 
dent  governments  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  which, 
from  their  having  occasionally  changed  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
names,  appear  to  have  also  undergone  considerable  revolutions. 

6.  India  is  said  to  have  contained  more  than  a  hundred  different 
nations;  its  inhabitants  were  a  fine,  nthtetic  race,  and  were 
divided  ancientlv  into  seven  Castes,  though  now  there  are  only 
four.  They  haa  arrived  at  a  verv  high  degree  of  cultivation 
when  they  became  connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  many  of  their 
existing  institutions,  both  religious  and  civil,  may  be  traced  back 
to  that  early  period.  India  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  amongst 
the  most  opulent  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia* ;  it  was  also  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  producing  almost  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as 
many  sorts  of  spices  in  great  abundance.  Its  elephants  were 
especially  famed  for  their  size  and  strength,  and  were  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  African^;  it  was  also  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
tigers'  and  serpents.  India  produced  many  perfumes^,  as  well  as 
precious  stones  and  gold' ;  its  woods,  and  the  trees  in  them,  were 
of  a  vast  magnitude  and  height,  and  its  ebony  was  very  famous'; 
there  is  likewise  some  slight  mention  made  of  its  indigo  and 
sugar-cane. 

6.  The  great  range  of  mountains,  which  bounded  India  on  the 
North,  was  known  by  the  names  of  Paropamisus  and  Emodus,  or 
£modi  Montes^'.  The  former  of  these  names,  which  the  Mace- 
donians out  of  compliment  to  Alexander,  are  said  to  have  changed 
to  Caucasus,  was  applied  to  the  range  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Indus,  and  is  still  known  as  the  Hindoo  Cooshy  Or  Indian 
Caucasus;  the  latter  appellation  was  used  to  denote  the  remainder 
of  the  range,  as  far  Eastward  as  the  borders  of  the  Sinae,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  that  oi  Himachaly  or  Himaleh^     It  is  the  loftiest 
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ranfffi  of  mountains  in  tbe  world ;  the  rivers  flowing  from  it 
havme  their  sources  often  at  16,000  feet  elevation,  and  the  passes 
over  them  ranging  from  10,000  to  17,000;  the  general  elevation 
may  be  taken  at  20,000  feet,  but  the  majority  of  the  outlying 
peaks  to  the  S.  are  above  25,000  feet  in  height,  and  some  ap- 
proach 30,000  ;  and,  from  its  bein^  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Emodus,  signifying  in  the  native  language 
snowyt  an  interpretation  also  given  to  the  modern  term  Himaleh, 
The  snow  line  on  these  mountains  is  on  the  N.  20,000,  while  on  tbe 
8.  it  descends  to  1 6,000.  It  was  from  these  mountains  that  tbe  range 
of  the  Imaus  struck  out  into  Scvthia,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts. 
The  great  river  Ganges  ",  which  still  maintains  its  name,  T\se» 
on  tbe  Southern  side  of  the  Emodi  Montes,  and  winds  its  way 
with  a  South-Easterly  course  of  1,660  miles  into  the  Qangeticus 
Sinus,  or  Bay  of  Benaalt  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  whioh  it 
enters  by  several  moutns.  Its  principal  source  appears  to  be  the 
Jahnani,  but  those  at  Oangotri  and  Badinath  are  so  esteemed. 
Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Jumna^  which  has  several  important 
affluents,  and  a  course  of  700  miles.  The  other  principal  affluents 
of  the  Oanges  are  the  Ooggra^  which  has  a  course  of  500  miles, 
and  receives  numerous  affluents :  the  Cooty^  which  has  its  rise  in 
N&paulf  tbe  MaJutnuddee  and  Testta^  on  the  left ;  on  the  right 
the  Chnmbulf  the  CSane,  and  the  SanSf  whioh  rise  in  the  Vinma 
hills,  which  form  the  8.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  l^ie 
Brahmaputra  is  confluent  with  the  Ganges.  This  is  probably 
the  lower  course  of  the  Sawpoy  tlie  river  of  Thibet  i  it  has  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  the  Ganges^  being  from  four  to  five  mues 
wide  above  their  junction  ;  of  its  course  little  is  known, 

7.  India  iktra  Ganobh,  or  India  West  of  the  Ganges, 
included  together  with  the  Island  of  Ceylon  966,400  square 
miles,  or  about  as  many  as  the  modern  countries  of  Chreat  Britain 
and  Ireland^  Spain^  Portugal  Prance,  tbe  Netherlands,  Stveden 
and  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  Its  Western  coast 
was  traversed  bv  a  ioixy  range  called  Betdgus  or  Bettigo^  now 
known  as  the  Western  Ghauts  \  it  terminated  in  Comaria  Pro* 
montorium,  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
has  retained  its  name  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  Cape 
Comorin. 

8.  To  tbe  South  of  the  Emodi  Montes,  in  the  centre  of  India, 
are  thi*ee  great  ridges  of  mountains  dividing  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  in  that  part  of  tbe  country,  and  uniting  as  it  were,  in  the 
Bettigo  Mens  already  alluded  fo.  The  Northernmost  of  these, 
callea  Vindius  or  Vindhya,  crosses  the  country  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  head  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Cutoh,  and  sends  out  a  spur  into  the 
Great  Desert,  known  by  the  name  of  Apocopi  Montes,  or  Deorum 
Poenae.  Below  it,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  Sardonvx  Mons,  now 
called  Sautpoora,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Nerbuddah 
and  Tapty ;  and  still  lower  down  is  Adisathrus  Mons  BechichuU, 
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dividing  the  course  of  the  Tapt^  firom  the  Oodavety.  The  ranee 
of  Mount  SeitiffOf  or  the  Western  OhautSf  is  connected  towards 
the  South  with  another  ridge  eonsiderahly  lower  than  itself,  called 
Oradii,  or  Arursei  Montes,  now  known  as  the  ESastem  Qhauts, 
from  its  ranning  through  the  Eastern  part  of  the  peninsuh. 

^  9.  The  Indus  '^  Sindas  or  Sindht^  as  it  was  called  hy  the  natives, 
rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mountains  Emodi  and  Imaus,  in 
that  partofScythia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sacee,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Little  Tibet ;  it  assumes  Hrst  a  Northerly, 
and  afterwards  a  Southerly  course,  breaks  through  the  high 
mountains  Paropamisus  (in  which  some  of  the  ancients  placed  its 
source),  and  enters  the  Erythrsean  Sea  by  seven  months;  it  is  still 
called  InduSf  or  Soind^  and  is  1,700  miles  long.    It  receives  on 
its  right  bank  the  Choaspes  or  Cabul,  called  also  Choes,  from  a 
little  river  of  this  name,  which  joins  it*    On  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Choaspes  was  Massaga,  the  capital  of  the  Assaceni,  which  Alex- 
under  besieged  for  a  long  time  without  success,  until  the  troops  who 
defended  it,  capitulated  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  depart  without  molestation ;  they  withdrew  from  die  city,  and 
pitched  their  camp  opposite  the  Macedonians,  but  during  the  ni^ht 
thejr  were  surrounded,  and  treacherously  murdered,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,    A  little  fertber  Eastward  was  the  rock 
Aornos  Okundy  which  was  said  to  be  so  high  that  birds  were 
unable  to  reach  its  summit,  and  hence  its  name  dopvoc  avibm 
carent ;  its  strength  too  was  reputed  to  be  so  great,  that  Hercules, 
who  had  besieged  it,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  Alexander  would 
probably  have  never  gained  possession  of  it,  but  for  some  ingenious 
mancenvres,  which  frightened  the  garrison  and  caused  tnern  to 
abandon  it.    A  little  farther  Southwards,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Indus  and  Choaspes,  stood  Taxila  Attochf  the  residence  of  king 
Taxiles,  at  whose  especial  invitation  Alexander  entered  India,  and 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  beginning  of  his  campaign. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  the  whole 
cM>untry,   and  was  the  birth-place  of  the   Indian  philosopher 
Calanus,  one  of  the  Gymnosopnistse,  or  Brahmins^  who  followed 
Alexander  in  his  expedition,  but  falling  sick  at  PasaigadsB,  con- 
sumed himself  to  ashes  in  sight  of  the  monarch  ana  his  whole 
army.    Lower  down  the  Indus,  on  its  right  bank,  was  Nysa" 
NughZy  called  also  Dionysopolis,  from  its  having  been  sacred  to 
Bacchos,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  nations  whom  he  had  conquered.    It  was  situated  at  the 
foot  ofMeronMonsJrAet(erilf<mn/atns,  where  Bacchus  was  edu- 
cated by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  hence  the  fable  of  his  having 
been  confined  in  the  thiah  {jjnipoo)  of  his  father ;  the  mountain  was 
also  called  Nysa,  and  it  was  Arom  thb  name  as  well  as  from  that 
of  his  ikther  (Aide  and  Nirva)  that  he  is  stated  to  have  obtained  the 
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name  of  Dionysus.    Tliere  were,  however,  several  other  places 
called  Njsa,  to  which  the  same  legends  were  referred. 

10.  The  lodns  receives  upon  its  left  bank  the  waters  of  Sto 
rivers  (all  larger  than  the  Thames)  which  have  given  name  to  the 
modern  Punjab^  or  the  Country  of  the  Five  Rivem. 

11.  These  five  rivers  rise  in  die  Emodi  Montes.    The  Western- 
most of  them  is  the  Hydaspes*^  Jhylumj  which  has  its  source  in 
the  district  Caspirsea  Cashmere^  not  far  from  the  town  of  Caspira 
or  Cofhmere'j  upon  its  banks  Alexander  defeated  Porns,  and 
founded  the  town  Nicaea  to  perpetuate  his  victory,  as  well  as 
another  called  Buceph^a  Jhylum^  in  memory  of  his  favoorite 
horse  Bucephalus,  that  died  here  of  old  age.    The  Hydaspes  runs 
into  the  Acesines  or  Ckunah^  near  the  country  of  the  CathaBiy  as 
does  also  the  Hydraotes  Savee ;  upon  this  last  river  stood  the 
town  iMhon  Lafu>re.    The  Acesines,  after  being  joined  by  these 
two  rivers,  runs  past  Mallorum  Oppidum  Moultan^  the  chief 
town  of  the  Malh',  in  rashly  attacking  one  of  whoM3  citadels 
Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life :  it  then  enters  the  Indus,  and  at 
their  confluence  Alexander  built  a  city,  which  he  called  after  him- 
self.-  To  the  Eastward  of  the  Hvdraotes  is  the  Hyphasis  Qurrahj 
or  Beyah^  where  Alexander  built  his  twelve  enormous  altars,  and 
began  his  retreat  to  the  Westward:  it  is  joined  by  the  Hesidrus, 
or  Zaradrus  Sutlege^  near  the  great  town  Sangala,  which  the  Ma- 
cedonians took  by  storm,  and  which  was  afterwards  re-established 
by  one  of  the  Oreek  Safraps  of  Bactriana,  who  called  it  Euthy- 
demia  after  his  own  name.    This  river  has  its  sources  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Sanpo  in  Thibet^  flows  through  a  valley  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  several  large  lakes. 
To  the  Eastward  of  this  last,  beyond  the  Hesidrus,  was  Serinda 
Strkindf  remarkable  as  the  first  place  where  the  silkworm  was 
successfully  introduced  by  the  Indians  ;  it  was  hence,  that  in  the 
6th  century,  certain  monies  brought  the  emperor  Justinian  the 
eggs  of  the  worm,  and  by  them  uie  cultivation  of  silk  was  first 
introduced  amongst  us.    The  Hyphasis  joins  the  Indus  in  the 
country  of  the  Oxydracae,  who  seem  to  have  left  their  name  in 
the  modem  district  of  Dutch.    The  river  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Qurrat  and  Chenab  is  called  the  Purgunna,  and  joins  the 
Indus  470  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  below  this  it  has  no  affluent. 
Lower  down  the  Indus  were  the  Sogdi,  and  below  them  the  Mu- 
sicani,  with  their  chief  town  Minnagara :  farther  Southward  were 
Sydrus  Hyderabad^  and  Patala,  the  capital  of  the  district  Pata- 
lene.     Barhari  Tattay  near  the  Western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  was 
the  port  made  by  all  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Indo-Scythia, 
whence  their  goods  were  forwarded  up  the  river  to  the  metropolis. 
The  distrist  to  the  Eastward  of  this,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
Indo-Scythia,  was  called  Iberia  Ajmeer\  in  it  lay  Gagasmira 
now  Jaysulmeer.     Beyond  these,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
was  the  district  Sandrabatis,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
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and  thought  to  be  the  place  whence  Sandracottns  began,  first  as 
a  robber  and  afterwards  as  the  prince  of  bis  tribe,  to  make  in- 
roads oil  the  neigbbonriiig  people :  farther  Northward  was  Rarassa, 
a  city  of  considerable  importance,  still  called  HUtar, 

12.  To  the  S.  of  the  Indus  lay  the  peninsular  district  Sjras- 
trene,  so  named  from  its  chief  town  Syrastra  Arrytir^  which 
with  the  opposite  district  Larice  Ooajerat  formed  Irinns,  or 
Canthi  Sinus  Ghtlfof  Cutch*  One  of  the  chief  towns  of  Larice 
was  Minnaeara  Ahmedabady  the  Mahometan  capital  of  Ovcjerai^ 
below  which  stood  Monoglossum,  now  Cambay ;  the  latter  town 
was  situated  at  the  head  of  Bary^azenus  Sinus  OuU'  of  Cambay^ 
and  not  fiir  from  the  little  river  Mais,  or  Mophis,  Mkye.  Ozene, 
another  important  town  of  Larice,  was  a  considerable  way  up  the 
country,  near  the  source  of  the  Sambus  Chumbul^  and  is  now 
replaced  by  Oogen,  the  capital  of  the  province  ofMalwa, 

18.  The  two  principal  rivers,  which  enter  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  Western  coast  of  India,  are  the  Namadus  and  Nauaguna, 
which  both  empty  themselves  into  Barygaaenus  Sinus  Chdf  of 
Cambay ;  of  these,  the  former,  which  is  considerably  tlie  lai^est, 
is  now  called  Nerbuddaliy  and  flows  through  a  narrow  valley, 
with  a  Westerly  course  of  660  miles,  into  the  sea  near  Barygaza 
JBaroche,  Barygaza  was  the  metropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
district  Larice  Oocjeratt  and  was  rendered  very  important  by  the 
trade  which  was  there  carried  on,  not  only  in  European  goods, 
and  the  manufectures  of  the  interior  of  India,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia ;  it  gave  name  to  Bary* 
gazenus  Sinus  Ghilf  of  Cambay^  which  extended  between  the 
^Vestem  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  the  opposite  promontory 
Maleum  Diu  Head,  the  Southern  extremity  of  OoqieraL  The 
Nanagana,  now  called  Tapty,  enters  the  sea  near  Calliena  GooUa, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Soorut ;  this  drains 
a  larger  area,  and  has  nearly  as  great  length  as  the  Godavery. 

J  4.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  to  the  S.  of  th^  Namadus  was 
called  Dachinabades,  from  the  word  Dachanos,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signified  So^Uh ;  and  hence  in  modem 
times  the  name  of  Deccan^^  has  been  applied  to  the  same  extent 
of  country,  although  latterly  its  application  has  been  confined  to 
the  territory  between  the  rivers  Nerbuddah  and  Kistnah,  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  district  of  Dachinabades  that  some  of  the 
ancients  placed  the  Brachniani  or  Brahmins^  whom  they  also 
called  Gymnosophistse  from  their  custom  of  going  nearly  naked : 
they  are  mentioned,  however,  by  others  as  being  in  the  more 
Northern  parts  of  India  (where  Alexander  met  with  some  of 
them),  ana  were  no  doubt,  to  be  found  then,  as  they  are  now, 
scattered  over  the  whole  country.  To  the  S.  of  Barygaza  was 
Perimuda  Salsett  Island^  with  a  promontory  of  the  same  name; 
upon  it  was  an  emporium  much  visited  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Bombay^ 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  Presideticy  on  tliis  side  of  the 
Peninsula. 
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15.  The  email  islandB  near  SaUett  and  Bombay  v^ete  called 
Sesecriansy  and  from  their  number,  Heptanesie.  To  the  S.  of 
them  dwelled  the  Pirat8d»  who  lived  by  piunderiog  all  veseelB  that 
sailed  along  their  coasty  whether  thej  belonged  to  their  neighboura 
or  to  foreign  nations  s  they  were  henoe  brought  into  frequent  ool- 
Itiion  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  obliged  to  man  and  arm  their 
ships  more  completely,  in  order  safely  to  continue  their  navigation 
Southwards;  they  infested  the  coast  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
centttry»  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  British  and  Mah" 
ratios  in  conjunction^  the  former  of  whom  built  Fi»rt  Victoria^  on 
the  site  of  one  of  their  towns  called  Mandagora.  Below  this  they 
also  possessed  Armagara  Oheria\  Nitrai  or  Naura^  Nerotee\  and 
Peperina  Ooa  \  to  the  Westward  of  which^  in  the  ocean,  lie  the 
dangerous  Anqrias  Rocks  iBg^diorum  Insula.  Beyond  Cha^  to 
the  Southward,  was  the  district  Limyrica,  which  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince,  called  Kerobothras,  and  extended  as  far  East- 
ward as  the  Chaberis  Cauverff^  near  which  was  its  capital  Carura 
Caroor:  amongst  its  sea-port  towns  were  Musiris  Marian^  a 
place  of  very  considerable  trade ;  Semno  Mangalore  \  and  Bacari 
Baypore^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baris  Baypor^  which  formed  the 
Southern  boundary  of  the  district.  The  Southern  part  of  Limy* 
rica  was  latterly  called  Male,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  modern 
province  Malahar^^.  To  the  Westward  of  it,  in  the  ocean,  He  the 
Laccadive  lilandSf  for  which  the  ancients  had  no  general  appel* 
lation ;  Ammina,  the  central  one,  is  still  known  as  Amenu  The 
Maldive  I.flands  were  also  known  to  them,  though  under  no  general 
name ;  their  number  was  said  to  amount  to  more  than  thirteen 
hundred,  but  modern  discovery  has  increased  them  to  as  many 
thousands.  They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  remarkable  for  being 
arranged  in  circular  groups.  The  continuation  of  the  coast  of 
India,  as  far  as  Cape  domoriUf  now  called  Travancarey  was 
inhabited  by  the  Aii,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modern  town  Aiacottah*,  their  chief  place  was  Cottiara,  or 
Cottone  Cochin^  situated  in  the  district  Cottonara,  so  celebrated 
amongst  the  ancients  for  its  excellent  pepper.  Near  Cape  Comorin 
stood  xropina  IVivanderanif  which  is  thought  to  have  obtained 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  rpcirccv,  from  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  cape.  The  whole  Southern  part  of  India  was  once  called 
Pandioiiis  Regio,  from  its  being  governed  by  a  prince,  whose 
name  was  Pandion,  and  who  resided  at  Modura  Madura;  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  when  at  Samos :  the  limits  of  his  pos- 
sessions  became  ailerwards  much  contracted  on  all  sides  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

16.  A  little  to  the  I^stward  of  Cape  Comorin  is  the  island 
Taprobana'%  or  Salice  as  it  was  called  hy  the  natives^  now  known 
as  Ceylon :  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Palsesimundum, 
and  was  imagined  by  the  ancients,  upon  its  first  discovei^,  to 
have  been  the  Northern  part  of  a  new  continent  or  world.  Their 
subsequent  investigations,  however^  proved  it  to  be  an  island :  but 
they  so  exaggerated  its  size  as  to  make  it  larger  than  the  whole  of 
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Qreat  Brittnin^  whereas  it  only  contains  19,400  sqnare  miles,  or 
aboat  3,800  less  than  Scotland.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Saltt, 
and  were  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  lire  to  a  great  age  \  they 
were  goTcrned  by  a  king,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Clandins  :  their  cnief  divinity  was  said  to  be  Hercules. 

17.  Taprobana  soon  became  very  important,  not  only  from  its 
own  numerous  and  valuable  productions,  but  fVom  theereat  traffic 
carried  on  there  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  wellas  by  the 
inbabitants  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  such  as  the  Indians, 
the  Sinae,  tlie  Persians,  and  the  people  from  the  coast  of  Africa* 
In  the  Northern  part  of  tbe  islana  stood  Palssimundnm  Jaffnapa- 
tam,  below  which  was  Anurogrammnm  Anurajepoera ;  botn  these 
places  are  described  to  have  been  royal  cities.  Upon  the  Eastern 
coast  was  the  harbour  Spatana  TrinconudUe^  into  which  runs  the 
Qauffes  GFooroM  Oange :  this  river  rises  in  the  lofty  Malea  Mons, 
now  known  as  Adam*8  Peak^  not  &r  from  Sindocanda  or  Kandi, 
formerly  the  native  capital  of  the  island ;  it  rises  7,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  as  Pedro  TallagaOa  does  8,400*  Near  the  Southernmost 
point  of  Taprobana,  called  Orneon  by  the  Greeks,  and  now  Dondra 
Head,  was  Dana  TangaU ;  above  it,  on  the  Western  coast,  were 
Arabinrara  Colombo^  and  Priapidis  Portus  Negombo,  the  former 
of  whica  IS  now  the  capital  of  the  whole  islands  and  the  seat  of 
the  jBritmsh  government  there.  Ceylon  is  connected  with  India 
by  a  chain  of  islands  and  sand-banks,  called  AdanCi  Bridge, 
from  a  tradition  amongst  the  Cingalese^  that  Adam  crossed  over 
it  into  the  peninsula  from  their  island,  which  they  affirm  to  have 
been  the  original  Paradise.  The  Westernmost  island  of  Adam's 
Bridge  was  called  Cory  by  the  natives,  though  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  mention  it  under  the  name  of  SoTis  Insula:  it  is  now 
named  JRamanancor^  and  lies  off  Cory  Promontorium  Ramen 
Point :  it  is  from  this  native  appellation  Cory,  that  the  modern 
maritime  district  of  Coromanetel  has  received  its  name*  The 
strait  between  India  and  the  Taprobana,  now  known  as  Palk'Sf 
is  divided  by  Adam's  Bridge  into  two  parts :  the  Northern  one 
was  called  Argaricus  Binus  PaJUCs  Bavj  from  the  little  town 
Argari  Arlanaurrvy  which  stood  upon  its  shore ;  the  Southern 
one  was  called  Cotcbic us  Sinus  Oulf  of  3Ianaar,  from  the  town 
Colchi  CuUatooTj  and  was  famed  then,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
for  its  pearl  fishery. 

18.  Tbe  Chaberis  Cauvery  is  the  Southernmost  river  of  any 
consequence  in  India }  it  rises  in  the  Weitem  OhautSf  and  after 
traversing  the  country  of  the  Bati,  or  Coimbafoor,  runs  with  a 
South  Easterly  course,  past  Tallara  Tanjore,  into  the  Bay  of 
Btmaal,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths  opposite  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  forming  a  very  extensive  delta.  Its  upper  basin  may 
have  an  elevation  of  d,000  feet,  and  is  noted  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  cataract }  it  has  several  important  affluents,  and  its  prin- 
cipal mouth,  the  Coleroon^  is  at  least  partially  artificial.  At  one 
mouth  of  these  stood  Nigama  Nagapatamj  a  few  miles  above 
Callifficnm  Promontorium  Calymere  Point  \  and  a  little  farther 
Northward,  at  anotlier,  was  Chaberis  Cauverypatam.    Above 
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this  lay  the  maritime  district  Sorelanum  Pandia  Carofnandel,  the 
chief  town  of  which  was  Arcatis  Arcot ;  heyond  it  was  MalaDge, 
now  MadraSf  the  metropolis  of  the  JBritish  Pouemons  in  the 
Southern  part  of  India.  Farther  Northward  were  the  Tyna 
PennaaVy  which  watereil  the  territory  of  the  Arvarni ;  the  Meso- 
las  Kistnahy  giving  name  to  the  district  Mesolia,  traces  of  which 
appellation  may  he  ohserved  in  that  of  Jfasulipatamt  at  the  month 
of  the  river ;  and  the  Goaris  Oodavervj  from  the  month  of  which 
those  ships  took  their  departure,  whicn  sailed  across  the  Say  of 
BengaU  to  the  Aurea  Chersouesus. 

19.  The  Mesolus  Kuhwh  or  Krishna  rises  in  the  Wettem 
OhautSy  at  a  considerable  elevation  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coast,  and  after  passing  a  little  to  the  Northward  of  Modognlla 
Mudguly  receives  the  waters  of  the  Benda  JBeemaj  which  has  its 
source  near  Poonak,  the  ancient  Banavasi ;  the  course  of  this 
river  may  be  000  miles  long,  and  it  is  connected  with  Lake 
ColaiVf  which  is  40  miles  long  by  10  broad,  as  is  also  the  Goaris 
Oodavenf,  which  likewise  rises  in  the  Western  OhautSf  near  Nasica 
Nassuck ;  it  has  a  course  of  800  miles,  a  very  extensive  delta, 
and  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course,  its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Ifyne  Ounga.  Between  this  river  and  the  preceding  there  are 
several  great  cities,  the  names  of  which  may  be  traced  in  ancient 

feography;  such  as  Tagara  ToJuiy  Omenogara  Ahmednvagwy 
tsetana  Beder^  Calligeris  CuUmrgOf  Hippocura  Hyderahady  and 
Cantacosyla  Mandipatam:  Nygdosora,  some  distance  to  the 
N.  of  the  Oodavery^  is  now  Naypoor.  Above  these  on  the  coast 
we  meet  with  Calingon  Promontorium  near  Calingapatamf  and 
Sippara  Poofy  or  Jugyemauty  so  celebrated  amongst  the  Jlindwfi 
for  the  temple  of  their  idol  Jngj^rnaut.  The  country  hereabouts 
was  inhabited  bv  the  Gaiigaridse  Calinge,  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  Gangaridse,  and  was  traversed  by  the  Manada,  which  is 
still  called  the  Mahanuddyy  which  has  a  rapid  course  of  600 
miles,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Caliga  Kuttack,  Nearer  the  Ganges 
was  the  Tyndis,  now  known  as  toe  Braminy  and  Myjmrra ;  the 
latter  name  is  derived  from  Mapura,  a  town  formerly  standing  at 
its  mouth.  Bdaeore  was  anciently  called  Minnagara,  and  the 
Subunreeka  Dosaron. 

20.  The  most  important  people  in  the  Eastern  part  of  India 
were  the  Prasii  and  Gangaridae  "y  the  reports  concerning  whom  so 
alarmed  the  troops  of  Alexander.  Of  these,  the  latter  were  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  whence  they  probably  derived  their 
name,  and  extended  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  where  a  branch  of  them,  surnamed  Calingse, 
have  left  their  name  in  Calitigapatam,  Their  chief  town,  named 
Grange  Rcgia,  so  famous  as  a  place  of  trade  for  the  finest  Indian 
manufactures,  as  well  as  Nard  and  Chinese  Malobathrnm,  appears 
to  accord  remarkably  well  with  the  situation  of  Calcuttay  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  Dominions  in  India :  it  stood  upon  one 
of  tlie  arms  of  the  Ganges,  now  called  Hoogly,  not  far  from  that 
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moiitb,  which,  from  its  size  and  importance,  the  ancients  named 
Magnum  Ostium.  The  Prasii  were  cantoned  higher  up  the 
Ganges,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  modern  provinces  of 
JBakar,^  Allahabad,  Oude^  &c. ;  they  were  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  whole  of  India,  and  at  one  time  extended  their  do- 
minions over  all  the  surrounding  provinces,  till  thej  were  humbled 
bj  Seleucns  Nicator  and  the  Bactrian  Scythians.  Their  capital 
was  Palimbothra,  or  Palibothra,  Patna,  whence  they  were  some- 
times called  Palibothri ;  it  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Erannoboas  Catfle  with  the  Granges,  and  was  fabled  to  have  been 
biiilt  by  Hercules :  it  was  a  large,  opulent,  and  well-defended 
city,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  890  stadia,  with  670  towers 
and  64  ffates. 

21.  'fne  Prasii  deduced  their  origin  from  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, and  reckoned  up  a  succession  of  kings  for  6,000  vears.  They 
were  a  yery  powerful  people  when  Alexander  invaded  India,  but 
their  monarcny  afterwards  attained  its  greatest  height  under  San- 
dracottns,  a  man  of  very  low  descent,  who  raised  himself  from  die 
rank  of  a  robber-chieftain  to  that  of  king  of  the  Prasii.  Seleucus 
Nicator  attacked  him  upon  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions :  but  the  power  of  the  latter  being  threat- 
ened by  Antigonus  in  Western  Asia,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a 
hasty  peace  with  Sandracottus,  and  received  600  elephants  as  a 
sort  of  recompense  for  the  additional  territory  which  he  granted  to 
the  Indian  king.  There  were  subsequently  many  embassies  sent 
to  Seleucus,  and  his  successor  Antiocnus,  from  the  Prasii,  but  the 
inroads  of  die  Bactrians  and  Scythians  at  l&%t  confined  them  within 
their  original  limits,  shortly  aftier  which  they  entirely  disappear 
from  history. 

22.  The  Erannoboas,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  en- 
tering the  Ganges  at  Palimbothra,  received  on  its  left  bank  Sonus 
the  Sone,  whidi  rises  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Vindins  Mons,  near 
Sageda  or  Sohagepoor.  But  the  greatest  tributarv  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  Jomanes,  or  Diamuna  the  Jtimna^  which  rises  not  far  from 
it  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  for  the  distance 
of  760  miles;  their  junction  takes  place  at  GUsobora  ^//a/ta^a^/, 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  rivers.  The 
Jumna  also  receives  on  its  right  bank  several  adjuncts,  which  add 
^eatly  to  the  volume  of  its  waters,  such  as  Cainas  the  Keane, 
Erineses  the  Betwahy  Sittocatis  the  Sindy  and  Sambus  the  Chum- 
hul'j  of  these  the  Sambus  is  much  the  largest.  The  towns  of  Adis- 
dara  and  Methora  upon  the  Jumna^  are  now  Agra  and  Matra  or 
Mtatra\  above  them  dwelled  the  Nanichse,  round  the  modern  city 
of  Delhij  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river. 

23.  India  Extra  Gangem  touched  to  the  W.  upon  India  intra 
Gangem,  to  the  N.  upon  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  to  the  £. 
upon  Serica  and  the  country  of  the  Sinse :  it  contained  840,200 
square  miles,  and  comprehended,  in  addition  to  that  portion  of 
modem  India  which  lies  £.  of  the  Ganges,  Tibet,  Assam,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Birman  Empire^ 
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24.  The  Ganges  receives  on  its  Northern  bank  several  con* 
siderable  tributaries,  which  rise  in  the  Emodi  Monies.  The 
lai*ge&t  amongst  these  is  the  Commenases,  or  Sabaros,  which  is 
now  called  the  Oogroj  and  is  joined  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges  by  Andomatis  the  Rapty ;  it  has  a  course  of  above  600 
miles,  and  has  several  affluents;  the  people  who  dwelled  between 
it  and  the  Ganges  were  named  Gangani.  The  great  river  Sur- 
rampootery  or  JBramahputraf  was  known  to  the  ancients  bj  the 
name  of  Dyardancs,  or  (Edanes;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Tibety  where  it  is  called  Tsanpo^  and  flows,  first  with  an  EasterlY, 
and  afterwards  with  a  Westerly  and  Southerly  course,  into  tne 
Bay  of  Bengaly  uniting  with  the  Ganges;  it  is  nearly  2|000  miles 
long. 

25.  To  the  Westward  of  this,  the  Ganges  receives  near  Cory- 
gaza  OhazipooTj  the  waters  of  Cacuthis  the  Ooomtyy  and  still 
farther  Westward  those  of  the  Magon  Ramgungay  and  its  adjunct 
the  Agoranis  Qurrahy  has  a  course  of  850  miles.  The  Condo- 
chates  was  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Commenases,  and  retains 
evident  traces  of  its  old  name  in  that  of  Ghtnduck ;  it  flows  through 
the  province  of  Nepauly  which  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Pazalee  and  Corancali,  and  enters  the  Ganges  opposite  the 
metropolis  Palimbothra.  Farther  Eastward  is  Ozymajna  the 
BogmuttVj  which  rises  near  Catniandooy  the  capjtal  of  liepaul, 
and  not  far  from  Suanagura  Oorhfia :  still  farther  Eastward  runs 
the  Cossoanus;  which  keeps  its  old  appellation  in  that  of  Couth. 
Between  this  last  river  and  the  Burrampooter  dwelled  the 
Marundee,  an  important  people,  whose  chief  city  Agan^ora 
appears  from  its  ruins,  which  are  still  called  Oouvy  to  have  been 
very  extensive ;  the  Ganges  formerly  ran  past  it,  but  this  river 
now  flows  several  miles  to  the  Westward  of  its  old  bed.  The 
Dyardanes  or  Burrampooter  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as 
containing  crocodiles,  dolphins,  and  other  animals  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere :  at  the  point  where  it  changes  its  course  from 
East  to  West  is  the  town  Salatha  Sodiya:  here  the  Emodi 
Montes  terminate,  and  are  met  by  another  range  called  Mean- 
drus,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  OarrofViy  which  runs  alone  the 
Southern  side  of  the  river.  The  people  of  Assam,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bui^rampooteVy  were  called  Dabasee :  beyond  them  were 
several  other  tribes  in  Tibety  such  as  the  Iberingee,  Indaprathas, 
and  AminachsB,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  they 
touched  upon  Scythia  and  Serica,  and  were  separated  from  the 
Since  bv  Bepvrrus  Mons,  the  name  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  modern  aistricts  Ken-pouy  and  Conc-pauy, 

26.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Burrampooter  lay  Uie  district 
Cirradia,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Pentapolis  Ckittagang,  or 
Islamabad :  the  Aracan  river  was  called  Tacosanna,  and  the 
town  itself  Triglyphon.  Farther  Southward  is  the  promontory 
Temala  Cape  JVegraiSy  at  the  mouth  of  Sabaracus  the  Irrafoaddy: 
this  river  rises  in  Tibety  and  flows  Southward  post  Adisaga  Ava, 
into  Sabaracus  Sinus  Qulf  of  JUartaban,  so  called  from  ii,  or 
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from  the  town  Sabara,  which  stood  at  its  month ;  it  is  formed  bj 
two  principal  streams,  which  unite  abont  360  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  navigable  for  800  miles,  and  may  be  estimated  as  2,080  miles 
long,  it  enters  the  sea  by  several  channels. 

27.  The  Westernmost  of  these  was  called  Temala  Persainiy 
from  the  town  Temala  Persainiy  or  Banien^  which  stood  upon  it 
Besynm  the  Zittaung^  another  arm  of  the  river,  was  likewise  so 
called  from  the  to  wn  Besynga  Zittaung^  and  gave  name  to  the  district 
Besynsitis,  which  corresponds  with  the  modem  Pegu ;  its  capital 
was  B^irenra,  now  Maro^  near  the  famous  harbour  of  Rangoofu 
The  whole  country  hereabouts  was  celebrated  for  its  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  and  was  hence  divided  into  the  Regio  Aurea, 
Argentea,  and  Chalcitis ;  in  the  last  stood  the  town  Zimara,  which 
keeps  its  name  in  Zemee,  Considerably  to  the  S.  of  this  dwelled 
the  Daonae,  in  Tanoitenm^  through  whose  territory  ran  the 
Daonas  or  Tanasserim;  their  chief  towns  were  Berobe  Mergtte, 
and  Daona  Tanasserim,  Lower  down  stood  Tacola  Panjangy 
opposite  the  Island  of  JunkseyloUj  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Northern  promontory  of  the  Golden  Chersonese. 

28.  The  Aurea  Chersonesus  ^%  so  famed  amongst  the  ancients 
for  its  great  wealth,  is  now  called  Malayoj  a  name  which  it  has 
probably  always  borne,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  that  of  its 
Southern  promontory  Malaei  Colon ;  this  promontory,  called  also 
Magnum,  and  now  Point  Romania^  was  the  Southernmost  point 
of  all  India,  and  probably  of  the  whole  Eastern  world  as  known 
to  the  ancients.  To  the  Westward  of  the  Chersonesus  was  labadii, 
or  Hordsei  Insule  SumatrUy  likewise  said  to  abound  in  gold,  and 
thought  by  some  learned  men  to  be  the  same  with  Ophir,  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  as  the  place  whence  Solomon  had  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  brought  home  in  ships  **  :  others,  however,  suppose 
Ophir  to  have  been  the  Island  of  CeyloHj  and  others  again  the 
Island  of  Socotra^  whilst  some  place  it  at  Saphar  in  Arabia,  or  at 
Sofaluy  on  the  Soath  Eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  old  name  of 
Sumatra  seems  partly  preserved  in  that  of  Pedir,  by  which  its 
Northern  end  is  now  known.  At  its  North  Western  extremity 
was  its  chief  city,  called  Argentea  Metropolis,  and  now  Acheen : 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  known  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Southern  part  of  the  island.  This  large  island  is  above  1,000 
miles  long  and  200  broad ;  it  has  a  chain  of  mountains,  many  of 
which  are  volcanic,  running  through  it,  some  of  these  attain  to 
15,000  feet  elevation ;  it  is  extremely  fertile  and  has  abundant 
stores  of  mineral  wealth.  The  8irait  of  Malacca,  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  peninsula,  was  called  Perimulicus  Sinus, 
from  the  town  Perimula  in  the  latter,  which  has  lefl  its  name  in 
the  district  of  Perah, 

29.  Upon  the  Western  shores  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus  was 
Chrysoana  the  Old  Queda  River^  opposite  to  which  lay  the 
SabaticcB  Insulae  amongst  which    Pulo  Penangj  or  Prince  of 


**  Milton,  Par.  Lo»i,  Book  XI.  392. 
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Wales* s  Islandy  was  probably  incladed:  Salanga  is  now  replaced  by 
Salangorcj  and  Palanda  by  Malacca.  The  lower  part  of  the  penin- 
sula was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  lawless  pirates,  and  was  hence  named 
Latronum  Regio ;  at  its  Southern  extremity,  near  Cape  Somamia^ 
stood  Zaba,  a  famous  port,  whence  such  as  traded  to  the  more 
Eastern  countries  took  their  final  departure.  To  the  Westward 
of  Sutnatra  were  three  islands,  called  Sindae  Insulse,  and  now 
known  by  separate  names  as  Niasy  Hog  Island,  &c. :  above  these, 
at  the  North  Western  extremity  of  the  island,  were  the  Barussie 
InsulsB  which  have  preserved  their  name  in  that  of  Brassee.  Farther 
Northward  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  "were  the  Maniolse  Insulae 
Nicobar  Islands,  and  above  them  was  Agathu  Dssmonos,  or  Bouaee 
Fortunee  Insulse,  now  the  Cheat  Andaman :  the  former  were  said 
to  attract  and  hold  fast  all  ships  built  with  iron  nails,  which  passed 
near  them,  although  the  Lapis  Herculis  (or  Magnet)  was  not  to  be 
found  there.  All  the  islands  round  Sumatra  were  inhabited  by 
Anthropophagi  or  Cannibals.  Ascending  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus,  we  find  Thagora,  still  called  Tingoram, 
Thoana  Pat^mi,  and  Sinda,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sindi,  which 
maintainsits  name  in  Cin, 

80.  Between  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesns  and 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Sinae  is  the  Oulf  of  Siam,  which  the 
ancients  named  Sinus  Magnus ;  into  it  ran  the  Serus  Menan,  a 
branch  of  which  is  still  called  Seri.  The  modern  city  of  Siam, 
or  Juthia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  was  called  Agimcelha, 
and  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Barree  or  Siamese,  A  little  river 
a  few  miles  East  of  it,  now  the  common  boundary  belween  Siam 
and  Cambodia,  anciently  formed  the  limits  of  the  Sinae  in  this 
direction. 

BINABUM  BEOIO. 

31.  The  Sinae,  or  Thinae,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  India  extra  Gangem,  on  the  N.  by  Seriea, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean  :  all  the  countrv  to  the  Eastward  of 
them  was  Terra  Incognita  to  the  ancients^  who  therefore  reckoned 
them  the  most  Eastern  people  in  the  world :  they  were  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day. 

32.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  places  in  Serica,  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  whatever  of  CfUna  Proper:  for  those 
places  described  bv  them  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Sinae  belonged  rather  to  nations,  w  ho  were  dependent  on  the 
latter  people,  than  to  the  people  themselves,  and  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  modern  provinces  of  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China,  the 
nations  of  which  are  in  a  manner  connected  with  the  Chinese,  and 
betray  their  descent  from  them  by  their  lanj^a^e  and  manners. 
The  whole  line  of  demaf  cation  between  the  Smae  in  the  South,  and 
those  of  the  same  name,  who  touch  upon  Serica,  may  be  distinctly 
traced ;  and  beyond  this  line  only  one  name  (that  of  the  Acadne) 
is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  authorities.  Thus,  immediately  above 
Cambodia  we  have  the  Seman-thinas  towards  Yunnan,  after  whom 
the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  them  were  called  Seman-thini  Montes ; 
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farther  North  were  Ura-thene  and  An-thina,  both  within  the  Indian 
frontier,  but  betraying  in  the  last  sjllables  of  their  names  evident 
traces  of  the  people,  with  whom  they  were  more  immediately 
connected.  Besides  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ancients 
represent  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus  (of  which  in  their  opinion 
the  Imaus  was  a  part)  to  have  terminated  to  the  Eastward  of  India, 
about  the  parallel  of  the  metropolis  of  Serica,  in  a  promontory 
called  Thinaei  upon  which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name.  There 
were  two  (p%at  roads,  leading  from  the  country  of  the  SinsB  to  the 
banks  of  the  Granges,  which  were  traversed  by  the  traders,  one  in 
the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South :  the  chief  article  of  export 
was  Malobathrum,  which  was  considered  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  coiintry ;  the  Chinese  took  but  few  thmgs  in  exchange,  and 
it  was  probably  owing,  amongst  other  causes,  to  what  appeared  to 
them  the  want  of  value  in  the  productions  of  the  West,  mat  there 
was  so  little  traffic  between  the  two  countries.  A  few  miles  below 
Siean  dwelled  the  Aspithre,  or  Aspithra,  the  Sante  JBon,  and 
farther  Southward  lay  the  Ambastse  with  their  river  Ambastus, 
now  Sayesaye :  below  these  were  Notium  Promontorium,  the  river 
SsenuB  merotey  and  Theriodes  or  Ferinus  Sinus. 

38.  The  Southernmostpoint  in  the  territory  of  the  Sinae  was  called 
Satyrarum  Mui  Ska  JKuoc,  and  off  it  lay  the  Satyrorum  Insulse 
Oby  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  said  to  have  tails  like 
the  Satyrs,  an  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  number  of  lopg-tailed 
monkeys  with  which  the  islands  were  infested.  Farther  Eastward 
was  Cotiaris  the  Cambodia  or  Japanese  river,  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  Eastern  world ;  it  rises  on  the  borders  of  Scythia  and 
Serica,  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Tibet,  and  flows  with  a  southerly 
course  of  2,800  miles  past  Coccoranagara  Cambodia,  into  the  China 
Sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  little  gulf,  named  by  the 
ancients  Sinarum  intimus  Sinus,  but  now  called  Sai-Oon  Harbour, 
after  the  city  8ai  Oon,  standing  upon  it,  and  which  is,  probably, 
the  same  with  the  city  Thine.  This  city,  and  the  neighbouring 
Cattigara  Kega^  were  the  farthest  points  visited  by  the  merchants 
who  traded  to  these  countries,  although  thev  had  heard  of  the 
Sinarum  Metropolis,  which,  from  its  reported  distance,  as  well  as 
from  other  concurrent  circumstances,  is  thought  to  have  been  at 
Sinrhoa,  or  Toan^hoa,  formerly  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the 
whole  of  Cochin  China. 

34.   MODEBN  INDIA. 

India  or  Hindostan,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cabul  and  J3a- 
loochistan,  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  on  the  E.  by  the  Birman  Emjnre, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ocean.  It  contains,  including  Bhotan,  Assam, 
and  Ceylon,  1,175,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of 
160,000,000  souls:  of  these,  1,003,000  square  miles  belong  to  the 
British,  or  are  under  their  protection,  including  a  population 
of  about  140,500,000  souls.  Under  the  name  of  India^  how- 
ever, is  now  included  the  district  watered  by  the  River  Indus,  and 
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several  of  those  provinces,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter   as  forming   part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Afghans:  indeed*  in  its  most  extended  sense,  India  is  considered 
as  comprehending  not  onlj  the  country  confined  within  these  limits, 
and  which,  for  distinction's  sake  is  sometimes  called  India  Proper 
or  India  on  this  side  tlie  OangeSy  but  also  the  Birman  Empire, 
8iam,  Malacca,  Cambodia,  Uochin  China,  Tonkin^  Japem^  &c, 
all  which  last  are  unitedly  distinguished  as  the  FartJier  India,  or 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,    It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  name 
applied  by  the  Brahmins  to  the  country  over  which  their  doctrines 
have  prevailed,  as  they  generally  describe  it  by  a  circumlocution. 
Sometimes  they  give  it  the  epithet  Medhyama^  or  central,  from  its 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  tortoise  which  is  said  in 
their  mythology  to  support  the  world :  they  also  call  it  Pnnyab- 
humi^  or  land  of  virtue ;  and  Bharat  Khand,  afler  Bharat,  one  of 
nine  brothers,  whose  portion  they  represent  it  to  have  been,  and 
whose  father  ruled  the  whole  earth.    The  modern  name  of  JETfii- 
doostan  is  a  Persian  appellation,  derived  from  the  words  Hhtdoo 
black,  and  stan  place,  but  it  has  been  adopted  for  ages  back,  both 
by  natives  and  foreigners.     By  the  Mahometan  writers  the  term 
Mindoostan  is  understood  to  signify  the  territory  which  was  in 
immediate  subjection  to  the  sovereigns  of  BeUii,  i.  e.  those  provinces 
alone  which  are  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  peninsula ;  this  con- 
fined sense  of  the  appellation  is  still  used  to  distineuish  the  same 
extent  of  country,  being  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which 
all  India  is  often  divided.     The  other  two  great  divisions  are  the 
Bercan,  which  extends  from  the  Nerbuddah  to  the  Kistnah,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  Camatic,  or  Southern 
region,  so  named  after  one  of  its  most  important  provinces. 

35.  The  sovereigns  of  India  formerly  bore  the  title  of  the  Mogul 
Emperor,  or  the  Great  Mogul.  The  monarchy  established  by  the 
Great  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  and  therefore  not  a  Mongul*®, 
became  much  crippled  upon  the  death  of  Anrungzebe  in  1707,  and 
terminated  with  tne  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  accessions  of  territory 
by  the  Bntish  in  India^  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

1661.  Bombay. 

1756-57.  Bankoie,  and  the  24  PergunnaJu, 

1759-60.  Matiulipalamf  BurdwoHf  Midnapore,  and  Chitiagong. 

1765-66.  Bengal^  Behar,  Chingleput,  Northern  CHrcarf, 

1775.  Zemindary  of  Benare$,  Island  of  Salsette. 

1778.  Nagpoor,  Guntoor  drear, 

1786.  Pulo  Petumg,  &c. 

1792.  Malabar,  Dindigui,  Saiem,  Baramahl. 

1799.  Coimbatoorf  Canara,  Wgnaad,  Tanjare. 

1800.  Territory  ceded  to  Nizam  by  Tippoo. 

1801.  CamaiiCt  Oorrukpoor,  Lower  Dooab,  BareiUy, 

1802.  Part  of  Bundeleund  and  Gt^erat. 

1803.  Killaek  Balasoor^  Upper  Dooab,  Delhi,  Ahmednuggttr, 


»Seep.  617,  feet  48. 
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1805.  DiatrieU  m  Cf^f€raL 

1815.  Kumaon  and  part  of  Lenuue. 

1817.  Sttupur,  Huitah,  Darwar,  Akmenabad  Farm* 

1818.  KandeUhf  ^mere,  Poonah,  KdnJtuut  South  Mahratta  Country,  districts 

on  Nerkuddmh,  Sumbufpoor,  Patunah. 
1820-28.  Landi  in  South  KonhuUf  in  Beefapoor  and  Akmedmuggur. 
1824-25-26.  Singopoor^  Maloeem,  Assam,  Araean,  Javry  Ye  7^ena§serim. 
1834-35-36.  Koorgh,  Jyntiah,  Loodeanah,  Peroiepoor, 
1838.  Part  of  protected  Sikh  States. 
1840-41-43.  JalooH,  Kumool,  Khythul,  Kolaba,  Seinde, 
1845-46.  Serampoor,  DranquePar,  Juiinda,  Voo^b,  &c. 
1847.  Part  of  protected  Sikh  SUtea. 
1848-49-50.  Saiara,  Punjab,  Jaitpoor,  Sumbulpoor. 
1853-54.  Odegpoar,  Nagpoor. 

The  independent  States  to  the  North  of  B7ntish  India  are  Nepaul 
and  Bliotany  with  Thibet  ^nd  Cashmere ;  in  the  peninsula,  OoOf 
and  the  towns  of  Diu  axid  Daynaun^  belong  to  the  Portuguese, 
Afahej  Pondicherry^  Karrikalj  i'amaon,  and  Chandemagore,  to 
the  French ;  the  nana  of  Dholpoar,  to  the  S.  of  Agra,  is  also 
independent ;  all  other  States  are  under  Britieh  protection,  these 
amount  to  about  200  in  number,  the  principal  being  Oude,  Hyder^ 
aintdf  or  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  Ntigpore,  or  those  of  the 
Rigah  of  Serar,  Ouzerat,  of  the  Guicowar,  Ortalior  or  Scindia's 
territory,  Indore  or  Holcar's,  Mysore,  Travencore,  and  Cutch, 
Gholab  Singh's  dominions,  and  the  Rajpoot  States. 

36.  The  two  ereat  religious  persuasions  of  Hhidoostan  are  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Mahometan,  wnose  relatiye  numbers  throughout 
the  whole  country  are  probably  in  the  proportion  of  seyen  to  one. 
The  Hindoo  religion  is  without  any  acknowledged  indiyidual 
superior,  or  public  conyocation ;  but  the  immeasurable  pre-eminence 
of  the  Brahmins  oyer  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  a  point  so  perfectly 
clear  to  the  other  castes,  that  it  is  neyer  disputea.  This  diyision 
of  the  people  into  ctutes,  or  tribes,  each  including  a  number  of 
families  of  the  same  rank  and  profession,  is  the  paramount  dis- 
tinction between  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  and  the  yotaries  of 
Buddha. 

37.  The  modern  Mahometans  of  India  may  with  safety  be  esti- 
mated at  one-seyenth  of  tlie  total  population,  and  notwithstanding 
the  subyersion  of  their  political  predominance  by  a  Christian  power, 
their  religion  is  said  to  be  yet  expanding.  They  are  no  longer, 
howeyer,  the  sanguinary  zealots,  who,  800  years  ago,  spread  deso- 
lation and  slaughter  among  the  unconyerted  Pagans,  in  the  name 
of  Giod  and  the  praphet  Open  yiolence  product  little  effect  on 
so  patient  a  people,  and  almough  the  MTahometans  subsequently 
liyed  for  centuries  intermixed  with  Hindoos,  no  radical  change  was 
produced  in  the  manners  or  tenets  of  the  latter.  The  Christian 
religion^  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindoostan,  is  embraced  by  more 
than  a  million  of  souls,  and  notwithstanding  the  barrier  afforded  by 
castes,  is  rapidly  extending.  About  170  Missionary  stations  are 
established  in  India  and  (Sntlon ;  the  principal  are  Calcutta,  Agra, 
Benares,  Chunar,  the  Krisknagur  district  m  which  there  are  38 : 
Madras,  the  Tinevelly  district  in  which  there  are  11;  with  55 
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others  in  the  Madras  Presidency:  Bombay ,  with  12  oihersy  in 
that  Presidency,  and  45  in  Ceylon.  Each  Presidency,  as  well  as 
the  Island,  is  now  an  Episcopal  see.  Although  schook  were  com- 
mon throughout  India,  tittle  worthy  the  name  of  education  ensted 
until  recently ;  the  appointment  of  ministers  of  public  instnictioni 
with  inspectors  and  masters,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  tbo 
population,  is  already  producing  the  best  results. 

Gbxeraii  Table. 
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Area, 
Square  Miles. 

Fopuktioii. 

Bengal  Prerideney       .        .        -       •       - 
Nortk^Weitem  Promnee      -        -        -        - 

Pw^ab 

Madraa  PreMenejf      -        -        -       -       - 
Bombay  Pretideney     -        -        -        -        - 
Seindt         •--.--. 

189.000 

86,000 

116,000 

120,000 

60,000 

52,000 

47,000,000 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

14,000,000 

7,500,000 

1,000,000 

623,000 

93,500,000 

Dependent  Siate*         -       .       -       -       - 
Dependent  Rt^ot  Statet     .       .        •       • 

390,000 
90,000 

35,000,000 
12,000,000 

Independent  Statet : 

480,000 

47,000,000 

Nepaul     ------ 

Bhotan 

45,000 
25,000 

1,500,000 
500,000 

70,000 

2,000,000 

Total  •    - 

1,173,000 

142,500,000 

The  Bengal  Presidency  comprises  Bengal^  BehaVy  Orissa^  Out" 
tacky  Ghundwanoy  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerhudda  and 
frontiers  of  Burmah.  The  North  West  provinces  are  AUahahady 
Benares,  Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  Bokilcund,  the  JulUnder  Boob. 
The  Punjab  districts  are  Jhelum,  Lahore,  Leia,  MouUan,  Jul" 
lander,  and  Sirhind,  The  Madras  Presidency  comprises  the 
Northern  Oircars,  Camatic,  Malabar,  Canara,  and  tine  country 
to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Mysore :  the  Bombay  Presidency  includes 
the  territory  on  the  W.  of  tlie  peninsula  to  the  N«  of  Canara; 
the  Concan,  Beccan,  Candeish,  Surat:  to  this  Presidency  also 
belongs  Scinde,  To  these  must  be  added  Ceyhn,  Malacca,  Singa^ 
pore,  Labuan  and  the  newly  acquired  territory  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Irrawaddy. 
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The  military  strength  of  India  may  be  thns  generally  slated : 


Artillery. 

CftTilry. 

Infantry. 

TOTAI.. 

Troopi  of  Nadve  poweri 
of  Contingent    - 

Additional,  Engineers,  8taff,&e. 

12,962 

m                _ 

16,440 

68,303 

34,984 

•         • 

317,6&3 

229,406 
8,699 

398,918 
32,311 

1  289,529 

Total  .    -    - 

720,758 

The  British  forces  in  India  are  divided  into  three  armies^  as 
follows : — 


Tie  Bengal  army,  consistiDg  of    - 


Hie  Madrat    -    ditto 


74  regimenta  of  inAmtry. 
regiments  of  earalry. 
battalions  of  artillery, 
troops  of  liorse  artillery. 

58  regiments  of  infiuitry. 

8  regiments  of  cavalry. 

1  battalion  of  arUllery. 

2  troops  of  horse  artulery. 


Tbe  Bombay 


ditto 


Besides  staff,  &c.  &o. 


The  imports  and  exports  of  British  India  have  doubled  in 
value  witnin  the  five  years  preceding  1860;  in  that  year  tiheir 
value  was:  imports,  18,6999696/.;  exports,  18,288,648/.  The 
revenues  of  British  India  amount  to  about  27,000,000/.  a  year, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  derived  from  land-tax ;  the  taxes  on 
salt  and  opium  come  next  in  productiveness.  Land  is  held  in 
India  under  three  tenures;  the  Zemindarry,  in  BenaaL  which 
recognises  only  the  general  responsibility  of  the  landholders  to 
Government;  the  Putteedarree,  m  the  North  West  Provinces,  in 
which  individual  responsibility  is  recognised;  and  the  Rvotwarry, 
in  Bombay f  where  no  collective  res^nsibility  is  admitted. 

38.  Calcvitaf  or  Calicatay  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bevu/alj  and  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Ganges^  named 
hj  Europeans  the  Hoogly  or  Calcutta  river,  but  by  the  natives  the 
Jaagheereeteef  or  true  Uanges^  and  considei^  by  them  peculiarly 
holy.  It  is  the  principal  of  the.  20  mouths  by  which  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  Aiwihwtge  their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengalf 
and  the  delta  formed  by  them  extends  for  160  miles  along  the 
coast.  In  the  year  1690,  when  Calcutta  was  only  a  village,  tho 
English  founded  a  factory  here  in  virtue  of  a  firman  granted  them 
by  Aurungzebe;  and  six  Yoars  afterwards,  they  were  allowed  to 
fortify  it  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  Bengal.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  was  dignified  soon  after  its 
erection  with  the  tiUe  of  Fort  William^  in  compliment  to  King 
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William.    The  fiMStory  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  town  to 
increase,  till  the  year  1756,  when  it  was  taken  bj  the  nabob  Simija 
Dowlah,  upon  which  occasion  the  gi^eater  part  of  the  garrison  were 
suffocated  in  the  Black-hole.     The  Englwi^  however,  retook  it  the 
following  year,  and  shortly  afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  stronger  fort,  transferring  the  name  of  the  former  one  to  it 
The  locality  of  this  capital  is  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  extensive 
muddy  lakes,  and  an  immense  forest  close  to  it;  the  jungle,  how- 
ever, has  been  gradually  cleared  away  to  a  certain  distance,  the 
streets  properly  drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up,  by  which  a  vast 
surface  of  stagnant  water  has  been  removed:  but  the  air  of  the  town 
is  still  much  affected  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Sunderhundsy  or  the  low, 
woody,  and  inhospitable  islands  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
At  high  water,  the  river  is  here  a  full  mile  in  breadth,  but  during 
the  ebb  tide,  the  opposite  shore  exposes  a  long  range  of  diy  sand- 
banks.    The  modem  town  extends  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
river  about   five    miles,   but   the   breacUh   does   not    exceed    I J 
mile :  it  was  formerly  nearly  encompassed  by  a  trench  called  the 
Mahratta  DitchyCommetio^  in  1742;  but  this  has  been  gradually 
filled  up.     On  approaching  Calctttta  from  the  sea,  a  stranger  is 
much  struck  with  its  magnificent  appearance,  owing  to  the  el^ant 
villas  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  Company's  houses  and  gaitfens, 
die  spires  of  the  churches,  temples,  and  minarets,  and  the  strong 
and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William^  mounting  619  guns;  it  was 
commenced  by  Clive,  after  the  battle  of  PlaBsey,  and  completed  in 
1773.     Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  the  supreme  governor  of  India, 
and  the  Presidency,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  superior  to  those 
of  Madras  end  Bombay:  it  is  likewise  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  has  the  superintendence 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  India,    It  likewise  possesses  a 
university,  with  several  professors,  and  a  college,  instituted  by  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  instruction  of  their  sons  in  European  learning '^ 

39.  Madras,  called  Mandirraj  by  the  natives,  is  the  chief  town 
of  The  Camatic,  and  tlie  capital  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras^ 
which  includes  the  Southern  part  of  India  below  the  Kistnah,  It 
is  situated  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
though  it  be  possessed  of  many  external  advant^es,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  worse  situation  for  a  capital ;  it  lies  on  the  margin 
of  a  shore  where  a  rapid  current  runs,  and  against  which  a  tre- 
mendous surf  beats  even  in  the  mildest  weatner.  The  English 
possessed  no  fixed  establishment  here  till  a.d.  1639,  in  which  year 
a  grant  was  received  from  the  descendant  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty  of 
Bijanagur,  then  reigning  at  Chanderaherru,  for  the  erection  of  a 
fort.  In  consequence  of  this  permission,  the  English  agent  pro- 
ceeded with  alacrity  to  the  construction  of  a  fortress,  which  in  India 
is  soon  surrounded  by  a  town:  the  former  was  named  Eort  Oeorge; 
but,  owing  to  a  previous  arrangement  made  with  the  Rcgah's  depu^, 
the  latter  was  called  afler  his  father  Chenappa,  and  the  name  of 

*i  Recent  accounts  give  the  population  of  Calcutta  as  413,182 ;  of  Madras, 
720,000;  Bambay,  566,199;  Delhi,  137.977;  Cawnpore,  108,796;  Benares, 
183|491 ;  BareUty,  9^,W9 ;  Afra,  <K^,OOS. 
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Qienappapatam  continues  to  be  uniyersall j  applied  to  the  town  of 
Madras  by  all  the  natives  of  this  part  of  tne  peninsula.  The 
territory  granted  by  the  Rajah  extended  five  miles  along  shore,  and 
one  inland.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year 
1744^  at  which  period  the  whcAe  English  colony  did  not  exceed  800 
men,  and  of  these  only  200  were  soldiers  of  the  garrison :  it  was 
restored,  however,  five  years  afterwards,  at  the  peace  oi  Aix-la^ 
ChapeUey  subsequent  to  which  the  fortifications  were  very  materially 
strengthened,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  defended  places  in  India, 
All  the  officers  of  government,  and  courts  of  justice,  are  in  Fort 
St.  George;  but  the  governor  and  all  the  principal  inhabitants  have 
houses  at  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  where  they  mostiy  reside. 
It  has  nevei'theless  many  handsome  public  buildings,  and  moreover 
an  observatory.  The  government  of  Madras  is  subordinate  in 
political  matters  to  the  suj^reme  government  of  JSengal,  but  other- 
wise carries  on  all  the  business  of  a  regular  state. 

40.  Bombay y  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Aurungahady  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ^  stands  on  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Western  coast  of  India,  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  about  ten  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Island  of  SaUett  by  a  causeway:  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  forms,  together  with  several 
other  neighbouring  islands,  a  commodious  and  well-sheltered  har- 
bour. Batnbay  owes  its  origin  to  the  Portttguese,  to  whom  it  was 
ceded  in  1530,  having  been  before  that  time  a  dependency  on  a 
chief  residing  at  Tauna  in  Salsett,  It  was  ceded  to  King  Charles 
2d.  in  1661,  as  a  part  of  Queen  Catherine's  portion,  and  was 
accordingly  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  1664;  his  majesty, 
however,  thought  proper  afterwsurds  to  %ansfer  it  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  me  and  common  soccage,  as  the  manor  of  East  Green- 
wichf  on  the  payment  of  tiie  annual  rent  of  1 0/.  in  gold.  The  forti- 
fications of  Bombay  are  deemed  too  extensive,  and  would  require  a 
numerous  garrison ;  towards  the  sea  they  are  extremely  strong,  but 
on  the  land-side  they  do  not  ofier  the  same  resistance.  The  island 
of  Bombay  is  literally  a  barren  rock,  and  presents  no  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  speculations,  but  its  maritime  and  commercial 
advantages  are  great  It  is  the  only  great  settiement  in  India, 
where  the  rise  ot  the  tides  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of 
docks  on  a  large  scale :  these  docks  are  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Parsees,  who  possess  an  absolute  monopoly  in  atl  the  departments, 
and  have  built  several  ships  of  74  guns,  and  many  other  large 
vessels,  without  the  least  assistance  fn>m  Europeans,  This  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Indian  navy,  which  consists  of  6  fiigates, 
25  smaller  vessels,  and  13  steamers.  The  town  lies  at  the  Southern 
extremity  of  tiie  island,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circuit:  it  com- 
mands tne  entire  trade  of  the  North  Western  coast  of  India,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

41.  The  city  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  the  Noi'thempartof  J7tnaoo«/an,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  metropolis  of  the  Patan 
Empire,  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  boast  of  all 
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India :  daring  the  era  of  its  splendoury  it  covered,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and  the  rains  at  pre- 
sent occupy  nearly  as  great  an  extent  But,  notwithstanding  its 
great  antiquity,  and  the  long  period  of  time  during  which  it  ranked 
as  the  first  ci^  of  JSindoastafif  there  is  nothing  in  its  locality  par- 
ticularly attractive,  the  adjacent  country  being  rather  sterile  uian 
fruitful,  and  the  river  not  being  navigable  during  the  dryseascm  for 
boats  of  anv  considerable  biurthen.  Under  these  dicndvantaees, 
however,  it  became  a  city  of  great  &me  and  magnitude,  and  is  ais- 
tinguished  in  the  Hincfoo  b^ks  of  mytholoffical  history  by  the 
name  of  Indraprasth.  It  was  taken  in  1 198  by  the  Mahometans, 
under  Cuttubuddeen  Khan,  who  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  it  became  the  capital  of  HinddoHan.  In 
1898  it  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  reduc^  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by 
Tamerlane,  but  partially  recovered  afterwards,  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  16  th  century,  when  Akbar  transferred  die  seat  of  royalty  to 
Agra.  In  1681  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  founds  the  new  city  of 
Delhi  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  JumnOy  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  city, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Shahjekanabad ;  it  continued  to  increase 
in  splendour  and  importance  till  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  in 
1789,  when  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
62,000,000^.  of  plunder  are  said  to  have  been  collected:  at  this 
time  its  population  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  two  millions  of 
souls,  but  this  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration.  Modem  DMi 
is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  wall  of  brick  and  stone.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
many  splendid  palaces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great 
Omiahs  of  the  Empire :  it  is  likewise  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
mosques,  still  in  good  repofr,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Jama  Mu^id.  This  mosque  is  261  feet  long,  and  the  whole  front 
is  &ced  wim  white  marble ;  it  is  surrounded  at  the  top  with  three 
magnificent  domes  of  the  same  material,  flanked  by  two  minarets. 
The  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and  iiregular;  and  the  houses 
are  built  without  order,  of  brick,  mud,  bamboos,  and  mats,  mostly 
covered  with  thatch,  resembling  a  motley  group  of  villages,  rather 
than  an  extensive  city. 

TRANS-GANGBTIC   INDIA. 

42.  Trans-Oangetic  Indioy  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  com- 
prises the  Birman  Empire,  including  Birmah  and  Pegu;  the 
Kingdom  of  8iam ;  Cambodia,  Laos,  Tsiampa,  Cochin^China,  and 
Tonkin  (or  the  Empire  ofAnnam  as  they  are  sometimes  collectively 
styled) ;  and  the  peninsula  ofMalava  or  Malacca.  The  Bibman 
Empire,  or  Ava  as  it  is  likewise  called,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tibet  and  Assam,  on  the  W.  by  Benaal  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Gtdf  of  MartaJban,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Empires  of 
Annam,  and  China.  It  contains  about  207,700  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  estimated  at  10,600,000  souls.'^     This  empire  forms 

^  These  numbers  mast  be  taken  as  merely  Buggettive :  recent  anthorittes  esti- 
mate the  area  of  Birmah  at  less  than  100,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  «s 
scarcely  exceeding  2,000,000. 
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altogether  the  most  extensiye  native  government^  subject  to  one 
authority,  at  present  existing  in  India ;  but  where  not  confined  by 
the  sea,  its  frontiers  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fluctuation.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  16th.  century,  it  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
states,  viz.  Ava,  AracaUf  and  Pegu,  The  inhabitants  of  Ava^  now 
known  as  the  Bimumsy  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  PegUy  but 
revolted  at  last,  and  established  their  independence.  About  tlie 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  king  of  Ava  made  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  JBinnese  once  more  under  his  }K>wer,  but  the  latter 
drove  him  out  of  their  tenitory,  and  pursued  him  to  the  very  fron- 
tiers of  iSMtm ;  since  this  period  they  have  kept  possession  of  the 
whole  empire.  In  consequence  of  the  insult  which  the  Birmese 
offered  a  lew  years  since  to  the  British  flag,  they  were  compelled  in 
1826  to  give  up  many  of  the  provinces  in  me  Western  and  Southern 
part  of  the  empire  to  their  conquerors ;  the  chief  of  these  are  Yo, 
AracaUy  Martabauy  Tavay,  Tanasseriniy  Merguey  &c.,  including  a 
superficial  extent  of  about  40,000  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly 
400,000  souls,  and  the  province  of  Pegu  was  added  in  1852. 
The  government  of  Birmah  is  despotic,  and  the  religion  of  the 
country  Buddhism :  its  people  are  of  Hindoo  origin.  TheBirmanSy 
like  the  other  sectaries  of  Buddha,  are  much  attached  to  their  lares,  or 
household  gods. 

48.  AvQy  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trrawaddy :  it  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  fortifications 
of  brick,  and  contains  the  royal  palace,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations :  its  population  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  25,000.  Ummerapooi'a^  or  Atnarapura  (?.  e.  the  city 
of  the  immortals),  was  for  a  time  the  metropolis  of  the  Birman 
Einpirey  and  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  romantic  lake  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy :  its  fortifications  are  respectable  for 
an  Eastern  city,  and  are  thought  so  much  of  by  the  natives  that 
they  consider  the  place  impregnable,  but  they  are  insufiicient  to 
resist  the  approaches  of  a  skilfm  enemy.  Ummerapooi*ay  or  Ama- 
rapuray  was  founded  so  recently  as  1783,  about  four  miles  to  the 
Eastward  of  Ava,  or  Aingwa,  the  ancient  capital,  which,  through 
some  unaccountable  caprice  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  abandoned 
for  a  much  woi-se  situation.  The  population  of  Uvinwrajwora  was 
estimated  at  175,000  souls  in  1800,  but  this  is  probably  somewhat  of 
an  exaggeration :  the  seat  of  government,  however,  having  been  re- 
transferred  to  Ava  in  1816,  ifm/merapoo^'u  has  since  much  declined : 
the  splendour  of  the  religious  buildings  in  it  is  very  striking,  but  most 
of  the  other  houses  are  mean  in  their  appearance,  only  a  few  amongst 
diem  being  built  of  solid  materials.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Sie 
Birman  jEmpirey  but  now  belonging  to  Oreat  Britainy  was 
Mangoan,  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Irrawaddy y  in  Pegu, 
about  80  miles  firom  its  mouth ;  it  derives  all  its  importance  from 
its  maritime  situation,  which  renders  it  very  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce :  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1824,  was  burnt 
m  1850,  and  the  new  town  built  about  a  mile  further  back;  it  was 
again  tsJ^en  by  the  British  in  1852^  and  again  burnt  in  1853 :  its 
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population  was  formerly  estimated  at  20,000  inhabitantB.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  denominate  them* 
selves  Mon ;  by  the  Chinese  and  Sirmans  they  are  termed  TaUeing; 
and  by  the  Siamesey  Mingmon.  When  the  Birmans  had  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Pegu,  they  subdivided  it  into  32  districts^ 
and  named  it  Semawaddyy  which  is  the  Sanscrit  name  for  the 
whole  province. 

44.  The  Kingdom  of  Si  am  is  bounded  on  the  N.andW.  by  the 
Birman  Empire^  on  the  8.  by  the  Oulfqf  Siam,  and  on  the  E.  by 
tlie  Empire  of  Anam,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  reckoned  a  part : 
it  contains  about  61,200  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  vaguely 
estimated  at  4,000,000  inhabitants.  It  may  be  described  as  a  vast 
plain  intersected  by  the  Menam,  on  the  banks  of  which  its  principal 
towns  are  situated :  this  river,  like  the  NiUy  overflows  its  banks, 
and  renders  the  land  in  its  vicinity  exceedingly  fertile.  The  Siamese 
distinguish  their  nation  by  the  name  of  Tmy ;  the  Birmans  call 
them  Syansy  or  Schansj  and  sometimes  Youaras  after  their  capital 
Youdra ;  the  Chinese,  the  Malays,  and  the  Europeans  call  tnem 
Siamese,  But  though  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  now  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  above  assigned  to  it,  its  sovereignty  and  languf^ 
had,  in  prosperous  periods,  a  much  wider  range,  till  they  were 
exposed  to  severe  losses  by  the  growth  of  the  Birman  power. 
In  tiie  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Western  provinces  were 
wrested  from  them,  and  their  capital  itself  was  invested  and  taken  : 
and  though  upon  the  return  of  the  Birman  army  they  became 
once  more  independent,  they  were  obliged  after  a  long  war,  lo 
piirchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  the  important  territories  of  Tavay, 
Tanasserim,  and  Mei^gue,  The  Siamese  belong  to  the  sect  of 
Buddha.  Their  government  is  the  most  absolute  despotism. 
They  are  of  the  mongolian  race.  A  register  is  kept  of  all  the 
male  population,  who  are  bound  when  called  upon  to  perform 
military  service  during  six  months  of  the  year;  they  are  supplied 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  receive  neither  provision  nor  pay. 

45.  Siam,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the. country,  on  a  low  island  in  the  Menam,9boul 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  fifty  from  the  sea :  it  is  intersected 
by  many  canals,  and  has  several  other  islands  adjacent  to  it  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  which  in  some  places  is  tolerably 
well  fortified,  and  in  good  condition,  but  many  parts  of  it  are  com- 
pletely decayed :  it  is  of  great  extent,  but  by  no  means  well  inha- 
bited, as  it  suffered  severely  during  the  Burmese  invasion  in  1767. 
The  streets  run  along  the  canals,  so  that  vessels  from  the  river 
may  enter  the  city,  and  land  their  cargoes  near  the  principal 
houses :  some  of  them  are  tolerably  lai^,  but  most  of  tnem  are 
narrow  and  very  dirty,  and  not  a  few  of  them  liable  to  be  inun- 
dated. The  houses  on  firm  ground  are  generally  built  of  bamboos, 
planks,  and  mats ;  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river  stand  on  posts 
about  six  feet  high,  that  the  water  may  pass  freely  under  tnem. 
There  are  many  suburbs  round  the  city,  some  of  which  consist  of 
inhabited  vessels,  eacb  containing  several  fionilies.    The  natives 
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of  8iam  eenerally  distinguiBh  their  city  by  the  name  of  Seeytkaa, 
but  the  Sirmans  freouently  call  it  ifwarawuddy :  it  is  likewise 
known  by  the  appellations  Voudray  and  JuthiUy  or  Yuthia, 
JBangkoky  the  present  capital^  is  situated  30  miles  lower  down 
the  nver :  it  is  built  in  the  same  manner,  contains  many  Buddhist 
temples,  and  the  royal  palace :  the  river  is  here  navigable  for  vessels 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  population  of  tiie  city  is  estimated  at 
50,000,  half  of  whom  are  Chinese, 

46.  Tub  Empire  of  Anah  or  Annam,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Kingdom  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  N.  by  China  Proper, 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Cliina  Sea :  it  derives  its  name  from  its 
Southern  situation  with  respect  to  ChtJia,  the  word  An-nam  slgni- 
Mng  The  repose  of  the  South.  It  contains  several  states,  which, 
though  independent  of  each  other,  are  all  united  under  one  head; 
these  are  Cambodia,  Laos,  Tsiompa,  Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin, 
which  collectively  include  a  superficial  extent  of  about  311,300 
square  miles,  and  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  17,000,000 
inhabitants.  Tonkin,  Uochin  China,  and  part  of  Cambodia,  are 
stated  to  have  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  but 
on  the  Mogul  invasion  of  China  in  the  Idth  century,  the  Chinese 
governors  of  the  South  took  the  opportunity  of  setting  up  the 
standard  of  independence.  In  this  manner  several  distinct  King- 
doms were  created,  the  sovereigns  of  which,  however,  continued  to 
acknowledge  for  many  years  a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  throne  of 
China,  The  name  of  ifuoe  Annam,  or  the  kingdom  of  Annam, 
is  sometimes  especially  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  states  of 
Cochin  China  and  Tonkin.  The  emperor  of  Anam,  formerly  only 
kin^  of  Cochin  China,  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  &ction,  but 
having  afterwards  recovered  it,  he  reduced  to  subjection  all  the 
other  provinces,  which  now  form  the  component  pai'ts  of  his 
empire.  The  two  great  religions  of  Anam  are,  that  of  Confucius, 
which  is  followed  by  the  emperor  and  his  servants,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  the  upper  orders,  and  that  of  Buddha,  which  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  by  the  body  of  the  people :  the  former  prevails 
in  the  Eastern,  and  the  latter  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country. 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  there 
may  be  above  400,000  Christians  in  the  empire. 

47.  Cambodia,  Cambaya,  or  Camhoge,  is  the  Southernmost 
state  in  Anam :  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Siam,  on  the  S.  by  tlie 
Outf  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Tsiompa  and 
Cochin  China,  and  on  the  N.  by  Lax>s,  It  extends  about  400 
miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  about  half  that  distance 
in  breadth  from  East  to  West.  The  colouring  matter,  named 
Oamboge,  derives  its  name  from  this  kingdom,  being  the  concrete 
resinous  juice  of  certain  trees  found  here  of  superior  quality,  but 

Eroduced  likewise  in  other  parts  of  India.  Very  little  intercourse 
as  at  any  time  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  the 
European  settlements  of  India ;  but  tne  oountiy  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  inland  navigation,  as  the  rivers  of  Cambodia  and  Siam 
communicate  in  the  interior  by  a  brandi  called  the  Anon.    The 
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great  river  of  Cambodiaf  called  the  Kioulonffy  MaykoMng,  Mekong^ 
and  sometimes  the  Dounia  or  Jajmnege  River^  rises  in  Tibet, 
passes  through  the  Chinese  province  of  YMtman,  as  well  as  through 
Z,(W8  and  Cambodia.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  during  a  consi- 
derable part  of  its  course^  and  large  ships  may  ascend  it  for  manj 
leases  from  its  mouth.  On  this  river  are  the  ruins  of  the  anci^st 
capital,  Cambayay  about  200  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  most  im- 
portant river  for  commercial  purposes  is  tlie  Saigon,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tsiompa  Ciampa,  or  Bmh-Tuam,  as  it  is  also  called,  which 
lies  to  the  8.  L.  of  Cambodiay  between  it  and  Cochin  China,  it  is  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  whole  of  Anam;  and  itspopulation  may 
be  estimated  at  200,000. — Laos  lies  to  the  N.  of  Cambodia,  being 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Birman 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  It  is  traversed  by  the  great 
river  Maykaung,  and  its  government  and  reli^on  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  Cambodia.  Its  capital  jjanjang,  Lanchang, 
or  Laung,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Maykaung,  and  is  said  to  be 
both  extensive  and  splendid:  its  population  has  been  stated  at 
50,000  souls. 

4B^  Cochin  China  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  on  the  S.  by  Tsiompa,  on  the  E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  on 
the  N.  by  Tonkin.     It  is  a  strip  of  land  about  400  miles  long,  and 

fenerally  about  60  broad,  but  possesses  considerable  importance ;  its 
ing  is  more  independent  than  any  of  the  other  powers  of  Anam, 
and  indeed  the  whole  empire  is  not  unfi'equently  called  the  empire 
of  Cochin  China.  The  government  of  Cochin  China  is  an  absolute 
monarchv,  though  not  m  so  despotic  a  nature  as  many  of  the  odier 
Asiatic  kingdoms:  the  nobles  possess  very  considerable  power, 
and  the  P^P^^  are  not  kept  in  such  a  continual  restraint  as  in 
China.  The  reli^on  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  a  modification  of 
the  widely-extended  doctrines  of  Buddha.  The  pretensions  of 
China  to  the  kingdoms  of  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  once  tributary 
to  it,  have  led  to  frequent  wars  between  them,  in  which  the  Cliinese 
have  been  invariably  discomfited  by  the  superior  valour  and  disci- 
pline of  their  opponents.  The  chief  city  is  Hue,  or  Hue-fo,  re- 
markable both  for  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  being  insulated  by  a  canal,  as  well  as  for  the  strengtli  and 
extent  of  its  fortifications,  which  are  without  parallel  in  the  East 
It  was  built  by  French  engineers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century ;  the  citadel  contains  the  palace,  arsenal,  and  insiibr  gra- 
naries ;  the  bridges  and  roads  communicating  with  it  are  also  of 
very  superior  character.  The  people  of  Anam  make  excellent  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  The  standing  army  amounts  to  about  60,000 
men,  but  every  male  in  the  country  is  liable  to  serve ;  they  are 
armed  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner.  The  navy  consists 
of  a  numerous  flotilla  of  gun  boats.  Cochin  China  is  remariuible 
for  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  witli  which  its  coast  is  pro- 
vided; the  most  frequented  of  these  is  that  of  Turon,  where  the 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  carried  on.    Amongst  its  other 
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harbours  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Camraufney  Quinhonef  and 
T(Hin/ioa. — The  kingdom  of  Tonkin,  or  Tungquin  as  it  is  some- 
times written,  touches  to  the  S.  on  Cochin  Chinoy  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  wall ;  to  the  W.  on  Z>ao«;  to  the  N.  on  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Quangsee  and  Yunnan ;  and  on  the  £•  it  is  washed  by 
a  part  of  the  China  Sea,  to  which  it  has  communicated  the  name 
of  Otdfof  Tonkin.  It  originally  formed  a  part  of  (he  Empire  of 
ChinOy  but  was  detached  from  it  in  1378,  snortly  after  which  it 
began  to  assume  such  a  great  degree  of  importance,  that  it  con* 

Suered  Cochin  China^  ana  kept  it  for  some  time  in  subjection. 
Lt  the  end  of  the  last  century,  however,  it  was  in  its  turn 
completely  rendered  tributary  by  the  Cochin  Chinese^  and  has  ever 
since  been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delegated  by  the  sovereign  of  that 
people.  The  religion  of  the  Toidtinese  is  a  modification  of  the 
sjrstem  of  Buddha,  blended  with  many  local  and  peculiar  super- 
stitions. The  capital  of  Tonkin  is  iLehoay  Kecho,  or  Backing^ 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Cochin  China,  and  is  said  to  contain  above  100,000  inhabitants. 

49.  M ALATA  or  Malacca,  This  peninsula  touches  to  the  N* 
upon  the  Birman  Empire,  and  the  newly  acquired  British  territory 
iu  tiiis  quarter,  being  separated  from  tiiem  by  the  Isthmus  ofKraw, 
which  IS  only  80  miles  in  breadth :  on  all  other  sides  it  is  washed 
hj  the  sea,  viz.,  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Strait  of 
Malaccay  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  China  Sea  and  the  Otdfof 
Siam.  The  Malays  are  named  Klieh  by  die  Siamese,  and  Ma^sn 
by  the  Birmans ;  mey  are  an  intelligent,  active,  and  industrious 
body  of  men,  noted  throughout  the  East  for  their  commercial  enter- 
prises,  and  much  dreaded  for  their  piratical  habits.  Thev  are  said 
to  have  originally  inhabited  Palembang,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Malayu,  in  Sumatra,  and  to  have  migrated  thence  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  to  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the 
opposite  peninsula,  where  they  first  built  the  town  of  Sincapore, 
and  af^rwards  that  of  Malacca :  but  there  appears  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  name  of  Malaya  was  applied  to  the  peninsula  many 
ages  before,  as  the  ancient  geographers  distinguished  its  Southern 
extremity  by  the  appellation  Malaei  Colon.  When  the  Siamese 
monarchy  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  its  supremacy  was  ac« 
knowledged  by  the  whole  peninsula,  but  since  the  Birmans  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  them,  all  the  Southern  states  of  Malaya  have 
shaken  ofi^  the  yoke,  whilst  only  a  moderate  tribute  is  exacted  from 
those  in  the  North.  The  whole  peninsula,  tiierefore,  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  governments  of  the 
rudest  construction,  founded  on  principles  nearly  feudal ;  die  head 
of  die  state  is  a  recall,  who  usualW  assumes  the  title  of  sultan,  and 
under  him  is  a  certain  number  of"^  dattoos  or  nobles,  who  have  a 
train  of  subordinate  vassals.  The  peninsula  is  mountainous,  but 
well  wooded,  well  watered,  and  very  fertile.  The  Malays  are  of  the 
Sonnite  Mahometan  sect 

50.  The  strait  between  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  and  the  Island 
of  Sumatra  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca^    la 
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it,  about  midway  down  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  it,  is  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales*  Idand 
as  it  is  also  called.  This  island  belongs  to  the  British,  haying  been 
^yen  by  the  king  of  Queda,  as  a  marriage-portion  wim  his 
oaughter,  to  the  captain  of  a  British  merchant  ship,  in  1785;  it 
was  accordingly  taken  possession  of  during  the  following  year,  in 
the  name  of  lus  Majesty,  and  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who,  finding  it  a  conyenient  situation  for  the  purposes  of 
oommeroe,  and  a  place  of  rising  importance,  haye  constituted  it 
into  a  separate  goyemment,  subordinate  only  to  the  govemor- 

S«eral  of  India.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
e  king  of  Queda  ceded  to  the  British  a  tract  orcountiy,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula,  18  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth,  now  known  as  the  proyince  WeUeskw,  and  goyemed  by 
an  assistant  to  the  resident  at  JPenang,  Pulo  Penang  is  a  flourish- 
ing little  settlement,  and  continues  to  increase  both  in  population 
and  utility,  though  it  has  been  latterly  eclipsed  by  Sincapore}  its 
capital,  CJ^eorge-town,  is  at  tiie  N.  E.  extremity,  and  has  a  good 
harbour;  the  island  is  a  residency  under  the  Bengal  presidency. 
Lower  down  the  strait  lies  the  town  of  Malacca  itself,  the  capital 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  situated  upon  the  coast,  about  100  miles 
from  its  Southernmost  point  It  nrst  fell  into  ^e  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  in  1511,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  ihe  IhUch  in 
IG41,  and  from  the  latter  again  by  the  British  m  1795;  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1815,  and  exchanged  with  them  for  Ben- 
coolen,  in  Sumatra,  in  1825;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength  and  consequence,  but  as  the  formation  of  our  settlement  at 
Pulo  Penang  rendered  it  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  place  of  trade,  iJie 
garrison  and  stores  were  mostiy  withdrawn,  the  fortifications  nearly 
razed,  and  the  whole  place  dismantied.  Since  that  time  its  import- 
ance has  mdually  been  diminishing,  though  it  is  still  a  useful  post 
as  a  guard  a^inst  thepiracies  of  the  Malays,  and  the  jealous  intru- 
sions of  the  Butch,  Stncapore  is  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  peninstda,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  giyen  name  to  the  Straits  of  Sincapore,  which  are  formed  hj 
a  cluster  of  innumerable  little  islands,  yarding  much  in  their  shapes, 
and  indented  on  all  sides  by  little  bays  and  sandy  coyes.  Here 
the  China  Sea,  which  connects  the  Indian  and  Pacific  OceanSy 
commences,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  E,  and  8.  by  Formosa,  the  Philippine  IslantiSf 
Palawan,  Borneo,  Banha,  &c.  The  town  oi  Singapore  is  said  to 
haye  been  founded  by  adyenturers,  who  originally  emi^ated  from 
Sumatra,  but  it  possessed  little  consequence  till  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  to  whom  the  Sultan  ceded  the  whole  island  in 
1 824,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islets  and  districts  for  four  leagues 
round  it  It  deriyes  all  its  importance  from  its  central  situation 
between  India  and  China ;  and  touching  upon  the  Southernmost 
point  in  tlie.  whole  continent  of  Asia,  it  focomes,  as  it  were,  the  last 
connecting  link  between  the  mainland  and  that  extensive  archipe- 
lago of  large  and  productive  islands,  which  lies  off  this  extremity 
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of  the  old  world  It  has  no  native  productions  of  its  own  to  export^ 
and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  merehr  as  a  dep6tfor  the  consign- 
ment  and  sale  of  merchandisee.  Its  trade  has  entirely  superseded  that 
of  the  neighbouring  Dutch  settlement  of  MhiOf  and  may  be  esti- 
mated as  exceeding  m  value  10,000,000  of  dollars.  Its  population 
amounts  to  about  50,000  souls,  principally  o{  Malays  and  Chinese* 

61.  AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia  consists  of  an  extensive  chain  of  numerous  islands, 
bring  off  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  oi  AsiOj 
irom  China  and  Trans-Oangetic  India  to  the  limits  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean.  The  chief  of  these  islands  are,  Sumatra,  BomeOf 
CeldfeSf  the  Philippines^  the  Moluccas^  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
JaxHJL,  Australia,  or  New  Holland,  Van  IMemen^s  Land,  and 
New  Zjealand,  all  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  designated  by  the 
common  appellation  of  the  EoMt  Indian  Islands,  though  the  im« 
portance  which  the  two  latter  have  recently  assumed  justifies  their 
separation  ^m  the  others. 

52.  Of  these,  Sumatra  is  the  nearest  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  being 
separated  from  it  onlv  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca:  its  general 
direction  is  N.  W.  and  8.  E.,  and  it  is  divided  by  the  equator  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts;  its  area  may  exceed  125,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  possibly  reach  2,000,000  in  number.  The  inte« 
rior  is  very  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  rising  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  slopes  of  this  and  the  lower  elevations  are 
fertile,  and  much  of  their  surface  is  covered  with  forest;  near  the 
sea,  sandy  plains  extend;  the  island  is  watered  by  several  consi- 
derable nvers,  of  which,  however,  little  is  known ;  it  is  rich  in 
mineral^  fhut,  spices,  timber,  com,  and  cattle.  It  is  known  to 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  bv  the  names  of  Purichu  and  Indalas. 
The  whole  island  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent 
states,  the  power  and  extent  of  which  are  constantljr  varying  with 
the  means  possessed  by  each  of  subjecting  its  neighbour,  or  of 
repelling  the  invasion  or  its  own  territory.  The  principal  political 
divisions  of  Sumatra  are  the  empire  of  Menancahow  and  the 
Malays,  the  Acheenese,  the  Battas,  the  Bhangs,  and  the  people 
of  Lam/ponq.  But  there  are  many  other  independent  princes  or 
sultans,  sucn  as  those  of  Pcdambana,  Jamhi,  Indragirif  Siah,  &c*, 
and  these  in  their  turn  are  kept  m  check  by  a  number  of  petty 
chie&,  whose  respective  territories  are  shut  in  and  defended  by 
marshes  and  forests.  Until  about  120  years  ago,  the  Southern 
part  of  Sumatra  was  dependent  on  the  King  of  Bantam  in  Java, 
whose  lieutenant  visited  it  annually  to  collect  the  tribute  and 
appoint  governors.  Bencoolen,  and  a  few  other  places  on  the 
Western  coast,  belonged  formerly  to  the  English,  but  owing  to  our 
acquisition  of  more  valuable  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
they  were  foimd  to  have  materially  diminished  in  importance,  and 
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were  thei*efore  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  other 
possessions :  the  latter  people  now  claim  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
island^  but  are  only  able  to  establish  dieir  sovereignty  over  a  few 
districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast  A  few 
of  the  Sumatrans  haye  embraced  Islamism,  but  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  pagans,  who  appear  to  have  no  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  future  state ;  they  have  no  public  or  pri- 
vate form  of  worship  of  any  kind,  nor  are  there  any  idols  or  priests 
to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  The  chief  towns  of  Sumatra  are 
JBencooleUf  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Western  coast,  towards  die 
Southern  extremity  of  the  island,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
12,000;  Palemhafu^y  near  the  Eastern  coast,  opposite  the  Island 
ofJBanka;  and  Acheeftj  probably  the  Argentea  Metropolis  of  the 
ancients,  at  the  North  Western  point,  opposite  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
53.  Borneo,  Varuni,  or  Puto  Kalamantin,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  after  Australia  and 
Nem  Ghuinea :  it  lies  to  the  Eastward  of  Sumatra  and  MaUxi^aj 
and  to  the  South  Eastward  of  the  Empire  ot  Ananin  It  is  of  a 
more  solid  and  compact  figure  tiian  the  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipela^,  and  is  not  so  much  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea  as  they  are,  although  it  possesses  many  excellent  bays  and 
harbours :  its  interior  is  wholly  unexplored,  and  indeed  the  coast 
itself  still  but  indifferently  known.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  aa 
800  miles  long  by  700  broad,  and  as  containing  about  125,000 
square  miles.  Like  Sumatray  and  indeed  aU  me  neighbounng 
islands,  the  interior  is  mountainous ;  on  the  N.  coast  Mount  Kini' 
Balu  rises  13,698  feet  above  the  sea,  and  probably  in  the  interior 
the  elevations  are  even  greater;  two  ranges  of  mountains  are 
distinguished,  between  wnich  are  extensive  feilile  plains.  The 
coast  IS  in  general  low,  and  oflen  studded  with  rocky  islets.  The 
island  is  for  the  most  part  well  wooded  and  of  great  fertility.  It 
has  several  important  rivere ;  the  Borneo  on  the  N.,  the  Scriboef 
which  M\s  into  the  China  Sea,  the  Morotaha,  or  Sarawak,  the 
Pontianahy  the  Batang^Lopar,  which  is  four  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth,  the  Majah,  Pembuan,  Sampet,  and  Mendawa,  Kahajant 
MuronQf  Banjer,  the  Koetei,  whicn  has  a  considerable  delta,  as 
has  also  the  Beron ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  navigable,  but  little 
more  is  known  of  them  except  their  names.  One  large  lake, 
baying  an  area  of  about  750  miles,  is  known  to  the  E.  as  bearing 
he  name  of  the  mountain  Kini-Balu.  The  natural  wealth  of 
this  island  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated;  coal,  iron,  and  tin  are 
found  in  abundance,  as  well  as  me  precious  metals  and  antimony ; 
diamonds  are  also  found  of  great  size  and  value ;  the  forests  pro- 
duce not  only  valuable  timber,  but  gutta  percha ;  all  tropical  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  spices  flourish,  and  the  ox,  horse,  deer,  and  hog 
are  common.  The  original  inhabitants  are  called  Dydiks',  those 
of  the  interior  are  independent;  those  of  tlie  N.  W.  coast  were 
subjugated  by  the  Malays ;  in  this  part  of  tlie  island  is  the  district  of 
Sarawak,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Sir  J.  Brooke  is 
j-ajah;  the  chief  town  Kutchin,  or  Sarawak,  has  a  population  exceed- 
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ing  1  OyOOO  in  number.  This  was  a  mere  village  before  Sir  J.  Brooke 
took  possestfion  of  it  in  1840,  and  its  increase  promises  well  for  tho 
final  success  of  the  great  efifort  he  is  making  for  the  civilization  of 
die  island.  Off  the  coast  is  the  Island  oflAtbuan^  whidi  belongs 
to  Cheat  Britain^ 

Banjermamn  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
island;  it  is  situated  in  the  distiict  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  JBanjet* ;  it  has  an  extensive  export  trade,  prin- 
cipallj  with  China.  The  distiict  of  Na{faray  on  tne  river  of  tbe 
same  name,  near  the  Dutch  fort  of  Marabahan,  is  famous  for  its 
manu&ctories  of  arms.  Pontianah,  on  the  river  Capuasy  is  also  an 
important  settlement  of  the  Dutch.  The  reli^on  of  the  Dyahs  is  but 
little  known ;  the  Mahomedan  religion  of  me  Sonnite  sect  prevails 
among  the  Malays }  the  other  inhabitants  are  principally  Chinese. 
The  Church  of  England  mission  established  at  Sarawak  is  gradu- 
ally extending  its  influence  among  the  Dyahs.  About  nudwav 
between  Borneo  and  Sumatra  lies  the  Island  of  BiUitonj  whicn 
formerly  belonged  to  the  British^  but  which  has  been  of  late  years 
ceded  to  the  Dutch.  This  has  been  also  the  case  with  Banha,  a 
much  larger  and  more  important  island,  separated  from  Sujnatra 
by  a  narrow  strait,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  Banha. 

54.  CeUbes  lies  to  the  £.  ot  Borneo,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  strait  generally  about  120  miles  broad,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
.  Strait  ^Macassar ;  its  Northern  part  lies  imm^ately  under  the 
equator.  The  natives  and  Malays  call  it  Neegree.  Oran  Buggers, 
and  sometimes  Tana  Macassar j  after  the  two  principal  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  inhabited.  It  is  an  island  of  a  most  irregular*  shape, 
being  indented  by  three  deep  bays,  which  divide  it  into  four  penin- 
sulas :  the  names  of  these  lutys  are  Tominiej  Tolo,  and  Bony.  It 
is  mountainous  and  extremely  productive.  Celebes  is  portioned  out 
into  several  independent  states,  the  principal  of  which  are  Bony  or 
the  Buggess  country,  Macassar,  Mandhar,  Loohoe,  &c. ;  these  are 
governed  by  different  rajahs  or  chiefs,  some  of  whom  enjoy  their 
rank  by  inheritance,  and  some  receive  it  by  the  suffrage  of  a  national 
ooundf.  The  Buagesses,  Macauars^  and  Malays  of  the  sea^coast, 
profess  a  corrupted  form  of  Mahometanism :  but  there  are  many 
tribes  in  the  interior  not  yet  converted  from  their  ancient  religion, 
and  others  who  do  not  seem  to  have  any.  The  Portuauese  first 
obtained  setdements  in  Macassar,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch 
in  1660,  who  have  until  lately  entirely  controlled  the  island,  the 
Chinese  alone  being  permitted  to  trade  with  it.  In  consequence  of 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  state  oi  Bony  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  the  power  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  in 
Celebes,  and  it  was  altogether  annihilated  in  1812  by  the  attack 
made  upon  it  by  tiie  British  forces :  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, their  setdements  have  been  restored  to  them.  Makassar,  or 
Munghasar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  situated  at  the  South 
Western  extremity  of  Cel^!es,  and  has  given  name  to  the  strait 
which  separates  it  from  Borneo ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
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the  chief  factory  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  named  it  Fort 
Rotterdam, 

56.  To  the  N.  o{  Borneo  is  the  long  narrow  island  oi  Palawan^ 
which  connects  it  with  the  group  of  the  Philippines',  it  exports 

fold  and  ebony ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  formerly  under  the 
ominion  of  the  Sooloos,  but  it  is  little  known  to  Europeans. — ^The 
Sooloo  Archipelago  is  a  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  the  North 
Eastern  point  of  Borneo  to  the  Western  extremity  of  Mindanao, 
which  is  the  Southernmost  of  the  Philipjnne  Islands :  they  are 
about  60  in  number,  and  have  obtained  their  appellation  from  the 
chief  island,  which  is  caUed  Cagayan  Sooloo,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan  by  whom  they  are  governed.  Many  of  the  Sooloos 
belong  to  the  Sonnite  Mahometan  sect  j  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  however,  are  idolaters. 

56.  The  group  of  the  Philipmne  Islands,  said  to  exceed  1,000  in 
number,  lies  to  the  N.E.  cffJaomeo  and  Celebes,  and  to  the  S.E. 
of  China  Proper,  forming  in  this  quarter  the  Western  limit  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  it  separates  from  the  CJiina  Sea, 
The  largest  of  them  is  Luzon,  to  the  S.  of  which  the  principal  islands 
are  Mindoro,  Mashate,  Panay,  Negros,  Zebu,  Bohoi,  Samar, 
Levte^  and  Mindanao.  They  are  often  collectively  adled  the 
Btsayas,  after  the  inhabitants,  or  Yslas  de  Pintados,  from  the 
natives  having  been  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
contain  many  active  volcanoes,  and  extremelv  rich  in  veeetaUe 
products.  AU  these  islands  are  nominally  subject  to  the  ^WMsk 
government  at  ManiUa,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  vulgarly 
termed  the  Manillas :  some  of  them  are  partially  colonized,  and  pay 
tribute,  collected  by  the  governors  of  the  eleven  provinoes  into  whi<m 
they  are  divided,  and  which  are  unitedly  placed  nnder  the  charge 
of  a  viceroy ;  but  others,  such  as  Mindanao,  are  not  only  independ- 
ent of  the  Spanish  establishments  in  the  Philippines,  hnt  carry 
on  a  perpetual  warfhre  against  them,  Magellan,  whose  ship  first 
circunmavigated  the  globe,  discovered,  on  the  day  of  St.  Lazaros, 
▲•  D.  1531,  this  extensive  group  of  islands,  which  he  named  tlie 
Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  or  tne  Western  Ides.  Several  voyages 
were  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  for  thepurpose  of 
taking  possession  of  these  islands;  but  nothing  was  efiected  until 
the  year  1564,  when,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Philip  2d  of 
Spain  (in  compliment  to  whom  they  were  named  the  Philippine 
Island^,  a  fleet  was  despatched  from  Mexico,  which  stopped  at 
Zebu,  and  soon  wholly  subdued  it.  After  several  engagements  with 
the  rajahs  of  the  difierent  islands,  the  Spaniards  effected  a  setdo- 
ment  at  Manilla,  which  they  constituted  the  capital  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines.  In  middle  of  the  last  century,  ManiUa 
surrendered  to  a  British  fleet,  but  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
the  court  o{  Madrid.  Since  that  period  die  Spanish  colonies  in 
these  fruitful  islands  have  not  been  disturbed  by  any  European 
enemies,  although  frequendy  threatened  with  invasion  from  the 
British  setdements  in  India.    ManiUa,  the  capital  of  the  PhU^ 
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jnneij  id  situated  on  the  South  Western  coast  of  the  Luzon,  on  the 
Bay  of  ManiUaj  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  PaHg;  it  contains 
many  magnificent  churches  and  handsome  private  houses,  as  well 
as  monasteries  and  conyents,  which  occupy  the  largest  and  best  part 
of  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town  and  its  suburbsyin  1820, 
was  estimated  at  175,000  souls,  but  does  not  now  exceed  150,000, 
of  whom  not  more  than  5,000  are  Europeans. 

57.  The  name  ot  Molucca  Islands  is  understood,  in  its  most  ez« 
tensive  application,  to  signify  all  the  islands  between  the  Molucca 
Passage,  which  separates  them  fi^m  Celebes^  and  Nen>  Quinea :  it 
thus  includes  OiwlOf  and  all  the  surrounding  islands,  as  Morty^ 
Temate,  Tidore^  Batchiany  Oby,  Mysol,  Booro,  Ceram,  Amboina, 
the  Banda  Islands^  Timorlaut,  and  many  others  of  much  less  im^ 
portance.  In  its  more  usual  and  confined  sense,  however,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  range  of  small  islands  lying  to  the  Westward  of 
Oiloloy  together  with  Ctram,  Amboiruiy  and  the  Banda  IslandSf 
which  are  likewise  distinguished  as  the  &pice  Islands;  they  are 
volcanic,  and  as  their  name  implies,  very  fertile.  They  were  for- 
merly subject  to  the  Chinese  and  Javanese,  but  were  in  process  of 
time  subdued  by  the  Malays,  who  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Mahometan  faith ;  most  of  the  natives,  however,  are  pagans; 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  took  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  but  they  were  subsequently  compelled  to  make  way 
for  the  Dutch  in  1607 :  the  latter  people  have  had  the  control  over 
most  of  them  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  of 
time  during  the  last  war,  in  which  they  were  wrested  from  them 
by  tiie  British,  The  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  is  Fort  Vic- 
toria, Amboina. 

68.  Papua,  or  New  Chdnea,  extends  from,  the  Moluccas,  for  a 
distance  of  1,800  miles,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean;  its  exact  dimen- 
sions have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  is 
not  a  duster  of  laree  islands,  rather  than  one  of  an  immense  size. 
It  is  only  separated  fi^m  Australia  by  a  narrow,  dangerous  strait, 
called  Torres'  Strait,  and  is  indented  by  such  deep  bays  that  it 
resembles  a  chain  of  peninsulas.  It  was  discovered  in  1527  by  a 
Spanish  navigator,  wno  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Guinea,  from 
the  great  resemblance  between  its  natives  and  those  of  Guinea  in 
Africa.  The  inhabitants,  called  Papuas,  or  Papous,  and  in  their 
ovm  language  Igoloteh,  are  sometimes  termed  the  oriental  negroes : 
they  arel>lack,  and  have  long  black  hair,  which  they  wear  bushed 
out  roxmd  their  heads  to  the  circumference  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  They  are  also  found  in  many  of  the  other  islands;  they  are 
a  savwe  race,  having  made  no  progress  towards  civilization.  A 
few  ofme  Pcmuos,  who  dwell  on  the  sea-shore,  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  &ith,  but  by  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  any  notion  of  religion  are  idolaters.  To  the  N.  E.  of  New 
Guinea  lie  several  laree  islands,  as  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
and  the  Solomon  Islaiws,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  race  as  uncivi- 
lized as  the  Papuas;  they  are  all  of  the  same  character  as  the  islands 
already  described.    To  me  N.  of  them,  and  of  New  Guinea,  are 
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tho  CaroUne  Islandi,  the  Ladrone  or  Mariatme  Idand^  and  seTenl 
others,  which  form  ^e  Westemmoet  groups  in  the  Pacific  Oemn. 
The  former  eroup  contain  the  Pdem  Idamdtj  and  with  die  hitter 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fertility,  the  climate  being  tem- 
perate and  agreeable;  many  of  them  are  uninhabited. 

69.  Java^  or  Yava  as  the  name  is  sometimes  pronounced, 
lies  to  the  S.  of  SameOf  and  to  the  S.  £•  of  SunuUraf  from  which 
last  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Strait  of  Svnda ; 
and  hence  all  the  neishbourine  islands  are  frequently  called  the 
Sunda  Ides:  the  sea  between  it  and  Borneo  is  named  the  Jata 
Ssa*  Java  is  nearly  600  miles  long,  in  an  Easterly  and  Westerly 
direction,  and  generally  about  80  broad ;  it  is  volcanic  in  its  form- 
ation, many  of  the  mountains  attaining  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
thou^  the  average  elevation  is  not  great;  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  of  these  islands  which  prodnees 
the  teak  tree.  In  1478  it  was  taken  from  the  Sindooi  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement  here  in  161 1,  and  the 
Dutch  took  possession  in  1676;  it  was  held  by  the  British  from 
1811  to  1816.  There  were  several  native  states  in  the  island  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  Butch,  who  have  divided  the  island  into 
22  residencies.  The  Javanese  appear  to  have  once  professed  die 
Hindoo  religion,  but  the  predominant  faith  at  present  is  that  of 
Mahomet,  idulterated  by  many  superstitious  notions  and  obser- 
vances. Bataviay  the  capital  of  Javoj  and  the  metropolis  of  all 
the  Dutch  or  NetherlandfoaaeasionB  in  the  East  India  Islands, 
is  situated  on  the  Nortiiem  coast  of  the  island,  not  fer  from  its 
Western  extremity.  It  was  founded  by  die  Dutch  in  1610.  It 
stands  in  a  low  marshy  plain,  at  the  union  of  several  small  rivets, 
which  are  only  navigable  for  boats ;  and  in  many  of  the  streets  are 
canak  filled  with  water  almost  stagnant  The  miasma  generated 
in  the  putrid  mud  banks  and  canals,  renders  the  town  exceedingly 
unhealthy;  it  has,  however,  of  late  been  improved  bv  draining. 
Batavia,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  immense 
trade,  has  been  styled  The  Queen  of  the  East,  but  it  has  lost 
a  great  part  of  its  splendour  and  importance ;  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  has  decreased,  but  may  be  estimated  as  approaching 
120,000. 

60.  Thero  is  an  extensive  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  Java  to  the  South  Western  part  of  New 
Chiinetty  known  by  the  names  of  Balhj,  lArmbock^  SumbawOf 
JFloris,  Timor,  Timorlaut,  and  Aroo,  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
half  civilized  race  of  people,  governed  by  rude  laws,  some  of  whom 

!)rofess  die  Mahometan  roligion,  but  by  fiu*  the  larger  number 
bllow  the  doctrines  of  BudMa.  The  principal  island  is  Timor, 
at  die  South  Western  extremity  of  wnich  is  the  setdement  of 
Coepang,  belonging  to  the  Dutch^  to  whom  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  ooastas  nomintuly  subject.  Dhelli  or  DilU  lies  on  the  North 
•Western  side  of  Timor f  and  is  the  miserable  relic  of  the  extensive 
possessions  once  belonging  to  die  Portuguese  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
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61.  Au*traUa,  or  Nem  Holland  bb  it  is  also  called,  lies  to  the 
S.  of  Nem  Guinea,  and  of  the  range  of  islandis  stretching  tlience  to 
the  Eastern  extremity  of  Java*  It  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  being  nine-tenths  as  large  *as  all  Eurom,  and  hence  firom  its 
great  extent,  some  g:eographers  have  dignifiea  it  with  Uie  title  of  a 
continent.  Indeed  it  was  long  supposed  to  form  part  of  a  great 
Southern  continent,  and  when  first  discovered,  about  the  year  1605, 
was  named  Terra  Australis  Incognita.  The  discoveries  of  Cook, 
however,  dispelled  the  illusion. 

The  island  oi  Australia  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  form,  and 
absence  of  sestuaries  to  its  rivers ;  it  has  nevertheless  several  impor« 
tant  and  excellent  harbours  fiilly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
oommerce.  Of  the  interior  little  is  known ;  the  langes  of  mountains 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  have  for  the  most  part  limited  dis- 
oovery,  and  occupations  within  that  district;  oi  these  mountains 
those  to  the  8.  E.  are  best  known,  rising  in  the  Australian  Alps 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  while  the  Liverpool  range  cul- 
minates at  about  7,000  feet,  and  tiie  Blue  Mountains  at  probably 
less  than  4,000 ;  these  are  however  onhr  a  spur  from  tne  main 
chain  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Murray  from  the  rivers  of 
the  E.  coast,  the  Liverpool  mountains  form  the  Northern  extension. 
The  mountains  of  the  S.  coast,  termed  by  Mitchell  the  Grampians, 
are  connected  with  the  main  chain  by  a  range  of  hills ;  they  cul- 
minate at  4,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  tiie  W. 
coast  have,  like  those  of  the  E.,  a  Northerly  trending,  and  consist 
of  three  parallel  ranges,  the  highest  beinff  nearly  under  the  118th 
meridian  of  longitude,  die  lowest  approaching  closely  to  the  coast ; 
the  former  may  reach  4,000  feet,  the  latter  does  not  attain  an 
elevation  of  2,000.  Between  the  mountains  of  the  E.  and  W.  the 
country  appears  to  form  a  succession  of  terraces ;  in  this  as  in  the 
character  of  the  rivers,  the  resemblance  of  Australia  to  South  Africa 
is  most  strikingly  exemplified;  from  the  proximity  of  the  mountains 
of  the  E.  and  W.  to  the  coasts  the  rivers  do  not  drain  very  exten- 
sive areas ;  they  flow  for  the  most  part  in  deep  channels  in  their 
upper  courses;  the  ClydSf  Shoal/iaven,  Hawheabury,  Hunte?', 
MastingSf  and  Brisbane,  have  their  rise  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 
On  the  W.  coast  the  most  important  is  MelviUe  water,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Sroan  and  Canning  rivers;  the  rivers 
of  the  Northern  coast  have  yet  to  be  explored.  But  the  most 
important  of  all  the  rivers  of  Australia  is  the  Murray  on  the  S. ; 
this  river  drains  a  very  considerable  area,  and  receives  numerous 
affluents  fit)m  the  Warragong  and  Blue  Mountains;  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  Darling,  Macquarie,  Lachlan,  Bogan,  and 
Mormmbigee.  The  Murray  rises  m  Mount  Wellington,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Australian  Alps ;  has  a  circuitous  course 
of  above  3,000  miles,  and  issues  in  Lake  Alexandrina  at  the  head 
of  Encounter  Bay;  it  has  been  recently  proved  navigable  for  above 
1,600  miles. 

Although  most  of  the  interior  and  most  of  the  better  known 
parts  of  Australia  are  either  sandy  or  marshy  deserts,  there  is  an 
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enormous  annoccapied  sarface  of  the  richeBt  land  both  for  pastor- 
age  and  tilli^.  Australia  has  also  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  coal  and  copper  found  on  the  E.  coast,  and  the  gold 
ofthis  country  has  produced  about  18,000,000/.  sterling  yearly; 
die  export  of  wool  in  1852  amounted  to  48,197,801  lbs.,  of  copper 
from  one  mine  10,000  tons. 

Great  Britain^  as  is  well  known,  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  this  extensive  country,  to  which  those  of  her 
subjects  were  transported  who  were  condemned  to  banishment  for 
their  crimes.  The  first  site  fixed  upon  was  Botanp  Bay^  where 
the  governor  and  the  garrison  intended  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony  arrived,  together  with  the  first  party  of  convicts,  in  1788 : 
but  before  debarkation,  it  appeared  tnat  no  part  of  the  intended 
site  of  the  colony  was  free  from  objections,  and  it  proved  neces- 
sary to  repair  to  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Port  Jioc/uon,  which  lies 
a  &w  miles  to  the  Northward.  Since  the  first  settlement  was 
formed  at  Sydney  the  inhabited  parts  of  Australia  have  become 
susceptible  of  five  divisions,  four  of  which  have  been  legalised: 
New  South  WaleSf  around  the  older  settlement;  Firtorta,  for- 
merly Port  Philip,  to  the  S.,  first  settled  in  1824 ;  South  Australia, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Murray y  first  setded  in  1884;  Western 
Australia,  formerly  Swan  River,  settled  in  1828,  and  the  district 
about  Moreton  Bay,  first  made  a  convict  settlement  in  1849. 
The  following  table  will  give  approximation  to  area,  population, 
&c. : 


Colony. 

Area/ 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population. 

New   South   Wahi 
and  CookiUmd    - 

Sq.  Miles. 
500,000 

210,000 

Sydney 

50,000 

Victoria 

100,000 

230,000 

Melbourne    - 

75,000 

S.Auitralia  - 

225,000 

75,000 

AdeUddo      • 

10,000 

W»  Auttralia 

450,000 

10,000 

Perth  - 

2,000 

These  estimates  must  only  be  considered  approximative.  The  chief 
town  of  Cookskind  is  Brisbane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  in  Moreton  Bay,  with  a  population  litde  exceeding 
1,000  in  number.  Sydney  is  situated  on  the  8.  shore  of  Port 
Jackson,  a  magnificent  harbour ;  it  is  finely  situated,  has  many  good 
buildings,  is  the  seat  of  government,  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the 
established  church,  and  has  lately  established  an  universitT. 
Melbou7fi€  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  river  in 
Port  Philip,  but  its  situation  is  not  favourable  for  commercial 
purposes,  and,  in  consequence,  the  principal  trade  is  carried  on  at 
Oeelong,  at  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  Port  Philip,  a  town  of  about 
25,000  inhabitants,  or  at  the  village  of  Williamstovon.  Melbourne 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  see  of  a  bishop.    Adelaide  is  buib 
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on  rising  ground  at  the  month  of  the  Torrens  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Vincent^  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  its  situation  excellent  harbour- 
age ;  it  is  the  seat  of  government  and  a  bishop's  see^  has  now  an 
uniyersitjy  and  is  regmarly  and  well  built ;  JVeivcastle,  the  outlet 
of  a  large  mineral  district  of  East  Australia  is  also  a  bishop's  see. 
The  colonies  of  Australia  have  all  representative  governments 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  executive,  and  managing  the  finances. 
Their  climate  and  produce  varies  considerably  mm  the  inter- 
tropical regions  of  the  N.,  to  the  temperate  districts  of  the  S.  The 
natives  are  amongst  the  most  degraded  of  savage  races.  They 
are  wholly  without  any  form  of  government  or  their  own ;  the 
onl^  snperioritv  consists  in  personal  strength  or  courage,  and 
their  only  divisions,  as  a  people,  are  into  families. 

62.  The  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Landt  likewise  a  British  colony, 
lies  off  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of  Australia^  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  broad  strait  called  Bass  Strait ;  it  is  about  180 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  having  an  area  of  about  24,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  75,000  ;  the  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous ;  the  Western  ranges  average  3,500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, and  the  culminating  point,  Mount  Wylde,  rises  4,500  above 
the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tamar  on  the  N.,  the  Berwent  and 
Jordan  to  the  S.  E.,  the  Isis,  Jffnon,  and  Clyde,  It  abounds  in 
excellent  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  are  Berwent  Harbour, 
JPort  Bavey^  Macquarie  Harbour^  Port  Balrymple,  and  Fleurieu 
Bay.  The  government  of  this  colony  assimilates  to  those  of 
Australia:  it  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  as  also  in 
timber,  which  is  an  important  article  in  the  export  trade  -,  it  is 
still  penal,  having  been  first  used  for  the  residence  of  convicts  in 
1803.  Hobart  Town,  which  is  the  capital,  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Berwent,  at  the  South  Eastern  corner  of  the  island,  and  was 
founded  in  the  year  1804,  since  which  another  settlement,  named 
Launceston,  has  been  founded  on  the  Tamar,  towards  the  North- 
em  coast:  few  towns  are  more  favourably  located  than  this; 
ships  of  the  largest  size  canlie  at  the  quay ;  it  is  the  seat  of  govern  ^ 
ment,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  university. 

63.  To  the  South  Eastward  of  Australia  lies  New  Zealand, 
composed  of  two  large  islands  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
strait  about  12  miles  wide  and  one  smaller  to  the  S.;  the  two 
principal  extend  for  about  1,000  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
120,  and  an  area  exceeding  80,000  square  miles,  being  larger 
than  Qreat  Britain:  they  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
called  by  the  natives  Edheinomauwe,  and  Tavai  or  Tavai  Boe* 
nammeo.  The  inhabitants  were  fierce,  savage  in  their  manners, 
and  addicted  to  cannibalism ;  their  government  was  a  complete 
despotism,  the  islands  being  divided  amongst  a  variety  of  petty 
chiefs,  who  were  continually  involved  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
bloody  wars.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  islands,  which  now 
form  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  have  become  christian,  and  lead  a 
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Demi-civilised  life.  The  iilanda  are  monntainoiis  andvolcanic; 
tlie^  culminate  in  the  Southern  island  in  Meant  Egnumt^  an 
extinct  volcano,  8,840  feet  above  the  sea,  while  on  the  Northern 
Tongureroj  still  active,  rises  6,200  feet ;  they  were  erected  into  a 
colony  in  1840,  since  when  the  principal  settlements  KreAuddand^ 
the  capital,  on  Waitemata  Jiarbour^  population  approaching  20,000, 
Wellington,  on  the  E.  side  of  Port  Nichohm,  or  Cook^s  Straii^ 
New  Plymouth,  or  Taranakit  on  the  E.  coast  of  CooVs  Strait, 
Nehon,  at  the  head  of  TcLsmatCs  Gv^^  Akaroa,  on  Bank's  Penin- 
sula, Otagot  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  the  middle  island,  and  Canter" 
bury  on  the  E.  coast;  the  best  harbours  are  at  Akaroa,  Canterbury, 
and  Otago.    The  British  population  may  be  26,000  in  number. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SARMATIA9   BCYTHIA,   £T   SERICA. 


BARMATIA. 

1.  Sarmatia  extended  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
from  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Northernmost 
limits  of  the  known  world :  it  was  divided  by  the  Tanais  into 
Europsea  and  Asiatica. 

2.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  extent  of  countiy  were  for- 
merly known  to  the  ancients  by  the  collective  name  of  Scythians, 
as  being  a  portion  of  that  powerful  nation  inhabiting  the  whole 
Northern  part  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe,  firom  the  shores  of  the 
Ister  to  tlie  utmost  Northern  and  Eastern  limits  of  the  known 
world.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  Philip,  in  his  ambitious  designs 
upon  Thrace,  met  with  them  in  this  province,  and  after  a  rapid  and 
decisive  campaign  drove  them  beyond  the  Ister :  his  son  Alexander 
became  subsequently  embroiled  with  them,  but  his  troops  were  not 
so  successful.  Henceforward  but  little  is  heard  of  the  Scythians 
in  Europe,  till  the  time  of  Miehridates,  when  the  people  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurlca  begged  his  assistance  against  certain  par* 
ticular  tribes :  these  he  accordingly  attacked,  and,  owing  to  the 
superior  discipline  of  his  army,  as  well  as  to  the  assistance  which 
he  received  from  the  Roxolani,  Jazyges,  and  Bastamee,  he  drove 
them  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  so  completely  defeated 
them  that  they  are  never  afterwards  mentioned  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Scythians,  as  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
appellation  given  by  late  authors  to  the  people  hereabouts,  is  that 
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of  Saoromatse\or  Sarmatse  according  to  the  Latins,  which  was 
originally  described  as  beine  that  of  a  sejwrate  Scythian  tribe  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pains  Maeotis,  between  the  Borysthenes  and 
Tanais :  the  Sarmatae  and  Scythians  are  by  others,  however,  called 
Jazyges,  an  indigenous  name  signifying  merely  people^  that  of 
Scvtbians  having  never  been  used  by  the  natives  themselves. 
Wnen  the  Romans,  in  a  later  age,  found  people  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  using  the  same  customs  as  these  Southern  Sarmatae, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  Vistnla,  and  the  Baltic  Sech  thev 
readiljr  adopted  a  general  appellation,  which  they  had  long  wanted, 
to  distinguish  all  Uie  people  as  far  Eastward  as  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  henceforward  called  tnem  Sarmatae,  and  their  country  Sarmn  tia. 
In  the  later  ages  they  became  exceedingly  powerful,  and  in  con« 
junction  with  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  people,  sue* 
cessfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  8d  and 
4th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

8.  The  Sanratae  are  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  savage 
and  uncnltivatvd  people,  exceedingly  immoral,  and  addicted  to 
war  and  rapine ;  they  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies,  in 
order  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies.  They  lived  a 
Nomadic  life,  plundering  all  who  fell  in  their  way ;  and  many  of 
them  are  said  to  have  fed  upon  the  blood  of  horses  mixed  with 
milk,  whence  they  were  surnamed  Hipi)emolgi*.  They  generally 
lived  under  tents  or  in  waggons,  and  were  from  the  latter  custom, 
particularly  one  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  called 
Hamaxobii '. 

4.  Sarmatta  Europaa  corresponded  generally  with  modern 
Russia  in  Europe.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  River  Tanais ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  PontU9  Euxinus,  and  the  Tyras; 
on  the  W.  by  a  part  of  the  Danube,  by  the  Vistula,  and  the  Coda- 
nos  Sinus  ^  to  the  N.  it  was  said  to  be  washed  by  the  Hyperboreus 
Occanus,  the  Arctic  Oceauy  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  ancients 
had  any  knowledge  of  this,  farther  than  as  a  part  of  that  ocean, 
with  which  they  supposed  the  earth  to  be  surrounded.  Sarmatia 
Europaea  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Germany  and  Pannonia,  to 
the  S.  upon  Moesia  and  Dacia,  and  to  the  £.  upon  Sarmatia 
Asiatica. 

5.  Amongst  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Sarmatia  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  Carpates,  or  Carpathians j  which  quits  Ger- 
many at  the  sources  of  the  Vistula,  and  crosses  over  into  Dacia, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Bastarnic  Alps.  From  it  a  range  strikes 
out  to  the  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  called  Peucini 
Montes,  after  the  people  who  dwelled  near  it,  who  were  a  branch 
of  the  Bastamae,  dwelling  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula f  Dniepr^ 


«  (Md.  Tri»t.  III.  iii.  6.   Id,  IV.  x.  109.   Jvo.  Sat.  II.  1.    Mart.  VIIT.  ep.  11. 
*  F^agm.  Henod.  op.  Strab.  VII.  p.  300  (acoordlng  to  the  conjectarol  reading 
of  Heyne)  — See  also  note  «36,  if^fra. 
'  JEwk^U  Prom.  V.  709.    Hor.  Garm.  III.  xzit.  10. 
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and  DnieHr;  their  chief  town  was  Carrodunnm  Lemberg:  a  de- 
tachment of  these,  dnring  the  reign  of  Angastufl,  migrated  to  the 
Southward,  and  settled  abont  the  mouths  of  the  Dannbe ;  and 
another  again  to  the  Northward,  kno'vi'n  by  the  names  o(  Venedici 
and  Budmiy  from  the  VenedsB  and  Budini,  who  inhabited  the 
country  round  it.  The  latter  range  separates  the  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic^  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Black  8ea,  and  continues  trending  Eastward,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Tanais  and  Rha,  till  it  joins  the  Oural  Mountains  in  Asia : 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  it  was  called  the  Rhipsei  ^  Monies 
Valdai  Hills,  from  which  a  terrace  protects  towards  the  S., 
and  joins  a  spur  from  Caucasus,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Tanais 
andRha,  which  was  known  under  tne  names  of  Hippici  andCerannii 
Montes.  The  Oural  Mountains^  which,  together  with  the  Volga^ 
formed  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Europe,  were  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Hyperborei  or  Rhipaei  Montes.  The  earlier  poets,  however, 
who  were  less  acquainted  with  the  earth,  place  the  Rhipssi  Montes 
much  nearer  Thrace,  and  sometimes  only  use  the  word  to  denote  a 
high  or  cold  mountain ;  hence  the  ancient  Greeks  give  the  name 
of  Rhipaei  to  the  Alps« 

6.  The  Rhubon,  or  Rhudon,  Neman  Niemen,  called  Memel, 
flows  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  400  miles,  into  the  Baltic  Sea^  and 
through  a  large  lagoon  called  Kuritsche  Haaf,  a  little  to  the  14. 
of  the  Vistula ;  it  has  its  sources  in  the  marshes  of  Dolguinowski, 
near  those  of  the  Dniestr,  Pregel,  and  other  streams ;  it  is  naviga- 
ble nearly  throughout  its  who^  length.  Between  these  two  rivers 
dwelled  the  Yenedse,  whose  possessions  extended  a  considerable 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  whose  names  may  still 
be  traced  in  that  ofWindau:  being  driven  from  their  territory  here 
by  the  JEjstim  and  other  Sarmatian  tribes,  they  crossed  over  the 
Vistula  and  seized  upon  the  whole  territory  between  this  river  and 
the  Elbe,  which  had  been  evacuated  bv  the  Vindili  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century ;  they  afterwards  penetrated  farther  South- 
ward beyond  the  Danube,  into  Styria  and  Camiola^  where  they 
have  left  many  traces  of  their  name  in  the  district  of  IVindishmarkm 
Farther  Northward  were  Turuntus  the  Windava^  and  Chesinus 
the  Bvifia^  the  latter  of  which  rises  in  the  Budini  Montes,  and 
flows,  with  a  N.  W.  course  of  450  miles,  into  Cylipenus  Sinus 
Oulfof  Riga ;  between  it  and  the  Rhnbon  dwelled  Uie  Agathyrsi^ 
said  to  nave  derived  their  name  from  Agathy  rsus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
and  to  have  been  so  fond  of  finery  as  to  have  usually  adorned  their 
garments  with  golden  fillets.  Below  these,  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesinus,  were  the  .^stisei,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  amber,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  Esthonia.  At  the 
mouth  of  Cylipenus  Sinus  lay  the  Island  of  Latris,  now  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  Oesel\  to  the  N.  of  which  was  Lagnus  Sinus, 

«  ApoU.  Argon.  A.  8S7.      Virg.  Oearg.  I.  240.     Id.  III.  38S.     Id,  IV.  518. 
Sa.  Ital,  XII.  7. 
•  Virg.  jEn.  IV.  146.    Juv.  Sni,  XV.  125. 
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or  the  Chdf  of  Finland.  A  considerable  distance  to  the  £.  of  this 
dwelled  seyeral  hordes  of  the  Sarmatae,  concerning  whom  nothing 
was  known:  some  of  them,  however,  were  sumamed  Basilici/ 
Hippophagi,  and  Hyperborei  *,  appellations  clearly  betraying  the 
limits  of  Terra  Incognita.  Above  them  were  cantoned  the  Arim- 
phffii,  or  ArsippsBi,  reputed  to  be  the  justest  amongst  all  the 
barbarians ;  tney  lived  in  the  woods  upon  the  fraits  of  the  trees, 
never  covered  their  heads,  and  were  of  such  peaceful  manners  that 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes  took  refuge  from  their  oppressors 
amongst  them.  The  Carambucis  Flumen  and  Lytamis  Promon- 
torinm,  placed  hereabouts  by  some  of  the  ancients,  are  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  Northern  Dvina  and  Nanin  No$s  in  Arch" 
angel;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  this  Northern  extremity  of  Europe. 

7.  The  Jazyges  ^  MetanastcB  were  so  called  from  having  been 
driven  from  their  original  habitations  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  They  settled  in  the  South  Western  comer  of  Sarmatia, 
between  the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tibiscus,  or  Tkeiss,  where  they  carried  on  a  short  but  spirited 
warfare  with  the  Romans ;  the  latter  people,  in  order  to  defend 
their  provinces,  built  the  Limes  Romanus,  or  vallum^  between  the 
Danube  and  Tibiscus,  whence  such  of  the  Jazyges  as  dwelled 
near  it,  received  the  name  of  Sarmatse  Limigantes.  The  great 
nation  of  the  Bastamse  *  inhabited  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Dacia, 
between  the  rivers  Tyras  and  Borysthenes,  extending  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  Vistula;  they  were  a  people  rather  of  German  than 
Sarmatian  extraction,  thonsh,  from  their  frequent  intermarriages 
with  the  latter  people,  much  of  this  striking  distinction  was  lost. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  history  during  the  war,  which  Per- 
seus, the  last  Macedonian  king,  carried  on  against  the  Romans : 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  they  appear  as  allies  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
and  as  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  To  the  E.  of  them  dwelled  the  Geloni  ^y 
who  were  descended  from  the  Greek  colonists  and  the  Sarmatian 
women ;  they  were  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  and  it  was  their 
city,  Gelonus,  which  was  burnt  to  ashes  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 
The  Borysthenes^®  Dniepr,  is  the  same  length  as  the  Tanais, 
which  two  rivers  arc  the  largest  in  Europe  aner  the  Volga  and 
Danube.  This  river  was  also  called  Danapris  in  the  lower  ages, 
and  hence  its  modern  name  Dniepr;  it  rises  from  two  sources, 
one  of  which,  called  Borysthenes  Septentrional  is  Dniepr,  is  in 
the  Budini  Montes;  the  other,  the  Borysthenes  Meridionalis 
Pripet,  is  in  the  Venedici  Montes,  and  has  its  upper  course 


•  Find.  Olymp.  III.  28.  td.  Pyth.  X.  47,  ApolL  Argon.  B.  675.  Virg, 
Georg..  III.  196.     Hor,  Carm.  II.  xx.  16. 

^  Onid.  Trist,  II.  191.    td.  ex  Pont.  IV.  vu.  9.  •  Ovid.  Tritt.  II.  198. 

»  Virg.  Georg.  II.  1 15.  Id.  III.  461.  Id.  JSn.  VIII.  725.  Hot.  Carm.  11. 
XX.  19.    Id.  III.  iy.  35. 

»•  Ovid,  ex  Poni.  IV.  x.  53.    Propert.  II.  i\.  18* 
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through  extensive  marshes ;  it  has  a  confluent  streanii  tlic  Desna, 
which  has  a  course  of  600  miles :  after  its  junctioni  the  united 
'Streams  run  with  a  Southerly  course  of  XfiM  miles  into  the  Black 
Sea,  which  they  enter  near  the  town  of  Carcine  Kherson :  this 
was  a  Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  was  situated 
at  the  junction  of  Carcinitis  the  Ingouletz  with  the  Borysthenes; 
from  it  the  little  gfiifofDnieprpvsIioi  Liman  was  called  Gircinite?. 

8.  The  river  Hypanis"  rises  in  the  Peucini  Montts^y  near 
Amadoca  Pains :  this  lake  was  hence  called  the  mother  of  the 
Hypanis,  and  was  famous  for  the  wild  white  horses  which  fed 
upon  its  banks.  The  Hypanis  flows  with  a  South  Easterly  course 
of  400  miles  into  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  is  therefore  classed  by  many  authors  amonest  the  tributaries 
of  this  great  river :  in  the  lowe/ages  it  was  calkd  Bogus,  a  name 
which  it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  that  oii  Boug:  it  has 
two  considerable  affluents,  the  Kadmia  and  Siniouka.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  stood  Olbia,  or  Olbiopolis,  the  chief  amongst 
all  the  cities  which  the  Milesians  built  on  this  coast ;  it  was  also 
called  Miietopolis,  after  its  founders,  ond  sometimes  Borysthenis, 
from  beins  near  the  mouth  of  this  great  river.  It  was  a  splendid 
and  well-rortified  city,  containing  many  temples  and  other  public 
building?,  as  well  as  a  handsome  palace,  wiiich  the  king  of  the 
Scythians  caused  to  be  built  there  for  himself:  the  inhabitants 
called  it  Astu  by  way  of  eminence,  and  carefully  watched  it 
against  any  sudden  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  not- 
withstanding the  friendly  terms  on  which  they  lived  with  them. 
Though  the  Scythians  themselves  from  their  Nomadic  life  had  no 
fixed  places  of  residence,  they  allowed  the  Greeks  in  a  very  early 
age  to  build  fortified  towns  on  their  coasts ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  these  became  so  intermixed  with  the  barbarians,  as  to 
lose  all  trace  of  their  name  and  origin.  It  was  principally 
through  these  Greek  colonies,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  was 
carried  on  with  the  Northern  part  of  the  worla.  To  the  W.  of  the 
Hvpanis  was  the  little  river  Axiaces  Tiligol,  which  seems  to  have 
left  its  name  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oxahov;  and  beyond  it, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danaster,  stood  Odessus  now  OdestOy 
the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Russia  in  the  Block  Sea. 

9.  The  Tanais  was  esteemed,  at  one  time,  the  common  boundaiy 
of  Europe  and  Asia'%  as  also  of  Sarmatia  Europsea  and  Asiatica* 
It  rises  among  the  Rhipsei  Montes  Valdai^  in  Lake  IinnoWf  and 
flows  first  with  a  Southerly,  and  afterwards  with  a  Westerly  course 
of  1,260  miles,  into  the  Maeotis  Palus,  or  Sea  of  Azov :  its  prin- 
cipal affluent  from  the  right  is  the  JDonetz :  it  has  several  from  the 
left;  of  them,  the  Manitck  deserves  notice,  as  occupying  a  deprcs- 


"  Virg.  Georg,  IV.  370.    (hid.  Met  XV.  285.    Propert.  I.  xB.  4. 

"  Hot.  Carm.  III.  x.  1.      Virg.  Oeorg.  IV.  517.     Pniperi.  II.  xxiu.  5 
Luean.  III.  273. 

Ovid  {ex  Pont  IV.  x.  55.)  allades  to  the  Tanais  as  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  continents. 
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Bion  between  tbe  Hippici  Montes  and  Caneasas^  and  eitmefl  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ihnen  to  the  main  stream ;  while  to  the  E.  the 
Koitma  flows  into  the  Caspian :  the  people  who  dwelled  upon  its 
banks  were  called Tanait®.  Between  it  and  the  Borysthenes  dwelled 
the  Alauni,  Jazyges,  and  Roxolani,  three  of  the  most  considerable 
tribes  in  Sarmatia,  the  last  of  whom  haye  given  name  to  the 
Mmsians :  the  Bonisci,  another  Sarmatian  race  dwelling  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  and  Rha,  moved  Westwards  towards  the 
Yistalay  into  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Venedae,  where 
they  are  still  known  as  the  Prussians. 

10.  The  Alauni,  or  Alani",  were  an  Asiatic  people  who  left 
their  original  dwellings  in  the  Steppes ^^  of  Scytbia,  and  proceeded 
Southwards  into  the  Persian  provinces,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
India,  where  many  of  them  settled,  and  are  now  known  as  the 
Afghans*^;  others  of  them,  however,  directed  their  course  through 
Persia  and  across  the  Caucasus  till  they  seized  upon  the  country 
we  are  now  describing.  They  were  a  brave  an^  powerful  people, 
aud  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  carried  on  a  bold  and 
Jiarassing  war  against  the  Romans  on  the  bailks  of  the  Danube. 
They  occupied  ih\a  territorjr  till  the  Goths,  in  the  8d  century, 
began  to  spread  their  dominion  over  all  the  country  between  toe 
Danube  and  Tanais,  when  many  of  them  joined  the  latter  people, 
assuming  their  language  and  manners  so  completely  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  branch  of  their  nation.  This  waa  also  the  case  with 
another  body  of  them,  who,  after  the  fall  of  the  great  Oothie 
kingdom,  proceeded  to  the  Danube,  where  they  united  themselves 
vrith  the  Vandals  in  their  expedition  against  the  Western  conn* 
tries,  as  far  as  Spain  and  Africa,  and  became  at  last  so  closely 
connected  with  them,  that  no  distinction  could  be  observed 
between  the  two.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Alani  withdrew  to 
the  Eastward  of  the  Tanais,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  a 
junction  with  the  tribes  on  that  side  of  the  river,  scoured  the 
whole  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  Slack  Seasi  and  finally 
crossed  over  the  Caucasus  into  Armenia  and  Media.  Here  they 
were  met  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  by  the  poweHul 
horde  of  the  Huns,  who  defeated  diem  in  a  battle,  but  afterwards 

n*  led  them  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  when  the  two 
ies  thus  united  directed  their  irresistible  attacks  against  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths :  the  Abini  are  henceforward  only  men- 
tioned as  the  confederates  of  the  Huns,  till  shortly  after  Attila's 
death  they  disappear  from  the  history  of  Europe. 

I  J.  Between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Euxine  lay  the  little  dis- 
trict of  Hylsea,  which  was  used  by  the  Scythians  as  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  whole  nation:  at  its  Western  extremity  is  a 


»  Mart.  YII.  ep.  29.     CUmdian.  in  lU^.  1. 314.    Id.  Bell.  Get  581. 

**  '*  Steppe  "  if  a  term  giveii  in  RiMiia  to  its  plains  and  flats,  which  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  extend  between  its  principal  elevations,  as  the  Steppe  of  the 
Oby,  the  Steppe  qflikim. 

"  See  p.  649,  sect.  47,  eupra. 

Q  Q 
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long  and  very  narrow  island,  now  called  Tendra^  and  famed 
amongst  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Dromas  Achillia*^  as 
the  place  where  this  hero  instituted  certain  games  during  his 
expedition  to  the  North.  The  Eastern  continuation  of  Ilyliea 
was  named  Gerrhus,  and  was  reckoned  verj  sacred  hj  the 
Scythians,  who  used  it  only  as  the  bury ing-place  of  their  kings ; 
a  river,  called  Gerrhus  Mohtchnoej  ran  tbrough  it.  Farther 
Eastward,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  stood  Cremni, 
a  city  founaed  at  a  very  early  period  by  tlie  Milesians ;  it  was 
here  that  the  Amazons  are  said  to  have  landed  on  their  quitting 
Asia  Minor",  but,  having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Scythians,  they 
subsequently  passed  Eastward  over  the  Tanais,  and  took  up  their 
abode  between  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

12*  The  Mceotis  Palus  ^'  oea  ofAzcv^  into  which  the  Tanais 
discharges  its  waters,  is  an  arm  of  the  Black  8ea^  with  which  it 
communicates  by  means  of  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  Strait  of 
Enihale'j  its  greatest  length  is  about  200  miles,  and  breadth 
about  100 ;  on  the  W.  was  Byois,  or  Sapra-palus,  now  known  as  the 
Sivath  or  Putrid  Sea^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  peninsula 
of  Arahat ;  its  greatest  depth  is  only  7  fathoms ;  it  was  in  all 
probability  formerly  joined  to  the  Ccupian  Sea ;  from  its  waters 
constantly  flowing  into  the  Euxine,  the  Scythians  called  it  Teme- 
rinda,  or  Mater  Maris,  the  Mother  of  tJie  Sea.  The  people  who 
dwelled  upon  it  were  called  Maeot®,  and  some  of  them  are  said 
to  have  worshipped  it  as  a  god.  The  Bosporus^'  Cimmerins 
received  its  name  from  the  Cimmerii,  who  inhabited  the  whole 
country  round  it,  especially  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  which 
retains  traces  of  their  name  in  that  of  Crimea :  they  were  said  to 
dwell  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  have 
been  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun'*^  by  the  clouds  and  mists 
which  completely  overspread  their  country.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  driven  from  their  territory  by  the  Scythians ;  but  such 
of  them  as  inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea  resisted 
the  invaders,  and  maintained  their  possessions  for  a  time,  till  they 
were  at  last  allowed  to  enjoy  them  in  quiet:  upon  this  they 
appear  to  have  assumed  the  new  name  of  Tauri,  derived,  as  it  is 
thought,  from  a  native  word  signifying  mountain.  These  Taori 
were  a  savage  and  cruel  race  of  men,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers 


^  Eurip,  Iph.  in  Taur,  482.— See  alio  p.  95,  sect.  12,  note  12,  nq^nu 

^  See  p.  408,  lect.  31,  tt^a. 

^*JEachyLProm.V.il5.  /rf,731.  Virg.Georff. III. 349.  Jm.  Sai.VV. 42, 
Luean,  II.  641. 

*•  .^KhyL  Pram.  V.  735. 

CommeDtators  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  whether  this  passage  refers  to  the  Cim- 
merian or  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;  the  context  appears  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  former  Ss  meant. 

ZMcan.  V.  436.    Ovid.  TrUt  II.  298.    Id,  III.  !▼.  49. 

*  Horn.  Od,  A,  14.     Orph.  Argon.  1125.    .Saehyl,  Prom,  V.  732. 

These  Cimmerians  are  placed,  by  some  authors,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Aremiis 
in  Italy.— See  p.  239,  sect.  31,  note  173,  supra. 
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that  were  cftst  upon  their  shores,  to  a  virgin  goddess,  whom  the 
latter  people  have  difFerentlj  represented  as  Diana,  or  Iphieenia> 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon^'.  The  peninsula  was  catlea  after 
them  Chersonesns  Taorica'^,  an  appellation  which  has  been  pre- 
served bv  the  Russians  of  the  present  day,  who  have  constituted 
it  and  tKe  surrounding  country  their  province  of  Tawrida :  it 
contains  7,060  sijnare  miles,  or  570  more  than  the  mainland  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  com- 
pare it,  on  account  of  its  productions,  as  well  as  its  climate,  shape, 
and  magnitude ;  a  comparison,  however,  which  could  only  hold 
good  ¥rith  reference  to  the  Southern  portion. 

14.  About  the  time  that  Xerxes  invaded  Oreece,  the  Milesians 
sent  out  colonists,  who  settled  on  both  the  coasts  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  building  their  chief  city  at  Panticapaeum  near  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  By  the  permission,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Scythians,  to  whom  they  paid  a  regular  tribute, 
this  little  state  soon  grew  in  importance,  and  owing  to  its  being 
governed  by  a  succession  of  wise  and  brave  kings,  it  quickly 
obtained  a  dignity  which  had  been  but  little  anticipated.  New 
colonists  from  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  from  oifrerent  parts 
of  Greece,  were  constantly  adding  strength  to  the  litde  kin^om, 
and  &e  fertility  of  its  soil  was  turned  to  such  account  by  its  in- 
habitants that  at  one  time  they  imported  more  com  into  Athens 
than  all  the  other  countries  and  nations  put  together.  Besides 
this,  they  ftimished  Greece  with  a  quantity  of  wned  fish,  skins, 
slaves,  fur,  wax,  and  many  other  valuable  commodities,  which  they 
derived  from  the  distant  parts  of  Asia.  They  possessed  a  powerful 
fleet,  with  which  they  repressed  the  piracies  of  the  Tauri,  Achsei, 
and  other  tribes,  who  molested  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Slack 
Sea;  and  moreover,  kept  in  pay  a  number  of  Greek  auxiliary 
troops  to  guard  them  against  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  bar- 
barians. 

16.  Subsequently,  however,  it  became  tributary  to  the  Scy- 
thians, and  the  last  prince  of  the  Bosporus  resigned  his  dominions 
to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  alr^y  subdued  most 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  bordering  upon  his  empire.  He  not  only 
drove  his  enemies  from  the  Chersonesus  and  the  neighbouring 
shores,  but  so  completely  defeated  them,  that  their  name  never 
afterwards  appears  in  history  as  connected  with  these  countries. 
The  dominion  of  Mithridates  extended  along  the  whole  coast  as  far 
Westward  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  he  gave  his  newly^acquired 
territory  in  this  quarter  the  name  of  Scythia  Parva.  I>uring  all 
these  struggles  the  Tauri  seem  to  have  preserved  their  independence 


**  According  to  Herodotus  [TV.  103.1  the  Tauri  themselTefl  aaierted  that  the 
goddess,  to  lAom  they  saorifioedi  was  Iphigenia.  Strabo  [VII.  30S.]  carefbUy 
avoids  mentionfaig  her  name,  tiiongh  he  describes  her  temple.  Ammian 
[XXII.  8.]  states  that  the  native  name  of  the  goddess  was  Oreiloche,  and  that 
tile  walls  of  her  temple  were  adorned  with  the  skulls  of  human  victims. 

**  Murip.  Ifh,  in  T^ur,  85.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian,  174.  Juv,  Sat.  XV.  116. 
Ovid,  e*  Pant  I.  ti.  79.    Id,  Trirt.  IV.  iv.  63. 

Q  Q  2 
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in  the  heart  of  their  numntainous  coantry,  nor  doeg  it  appear 
they  were  ever  afterwards  driven  from  it  Mithridates  soon  be- 
came involved  in  a  difficult  war  with  the  Romans,  which  coat  him 
hoth  his  kingdom  and  his  life*  By  the  policv  of  Pompey,  hb 
son  Phamaces  was  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  dominions  on 
the  Bosporus,  under  the  direction  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans;  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  bv  a  line  of  princes, 
who  maintained  the  same  policy  towards  &e  latter  people  as  well 
as  towards  their  barbarous  neighbours,  till  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  native  kings.  The 
invasions  of  the  Groths,  Huns,  and  other  savage  nations,  put  an 
end  at  last  to  tlie  Roman  power  in  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  the  exception  of  its  capital,  Panti* 
capseum,  which  was  repaired  by  the  emperor  Justinian. 

16.  The  isthmus,  which  connected  the  peninsula  with  the  main- 
land, was  called  Taphree,  and  was  defended  by  a  vallum  and  wall, 
whidi  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name ;  upon  it  stood  the  town  of 
Taphrae,  now  Perekop;  it  is  16  miles  in  width,  and  has  several 
lakes  of  salt  water.  On  the  Western  coast  of  the  peninsula  stood 
Eupatoria,  now  Eupatoria  or  Kadov^  built  by  Mithridates  in  die 
neie^hbourhood  of  a  salt  lake,  the  possession  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  the  neighbouring  city  Chersonesus.  This  cit^, 
wmch  has  left  its  name  in  the  modern  Cape  KhenoHj  was  by  mr 
the  most  remarkable  spot  in  the  whole  Taurica  Chersonesus;  at 
first,  for  the  frequent  snipwrecks  which  the  Greeks  suffered  on  its 
coast,  and  afterwards  for  the  piracies  they  experienced  there  from 
the  savage  Tauri.  But  Chersonesus  was  rendered  more  fimdous 
hj  the  republic  founded  there  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
city  Heraclea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  enlarged  by  the  people  of  Deloe; 
it  was  at  first  called  Megarice,  but  was  afterwards  sumamed  Hera- 
clea from  its  founders.  It  flourished  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  during  the  many  changes  which  were  going  on  in  the 
peninsula,  but  was  at  last,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  Scythiana, 
compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  Mithridates,  after  which  it  followed 
the  lortunes  of^the  other  cities  of  the  Bosporus,  and  fell  with  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  promontory,  upon  which  the 
city  was  built,  was  called  Parthenium,  after  the  goddess  whose 
altar  stood  there.  Crin  Metopon  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Apa, 
was  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  ues 
opposite  Carambis  Promontorium  in  Asia  Minor,  fmat  whidi  it  is 
161  miles  distant:  it  is  the  Southern  termination  of  Cimmerius 
Mons  Tchatyrdagj  or  that  range  of  lofty  mountains  which  runs 
along  the  South  Eastern  coast  of  the  penmsula,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  connecting  link  between  the  great  chains  of  the 
Haemus  and  Caucasus ;  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  beine 
precipitous  on  the  Southern  side,  but  extending  to  the  North 
along  a  gentle  slope  through  the  entire  peninsula.  Fardier  East- 
ward were  Gorax  Promontorium  Cape  Meganop^  and  Uie  city 
Theodosia,  which  was  built  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  now  called 
Kaffa,     The  city  Panticapneum  Kertcl^  built  also  by  the  Mile- 
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sjaos,  was  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  Bosporus,  and  was 
situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Strait,  whence  it  is  not 
unfrequendj  called  Bosporus.  A  little  aboye  it  was  Myrmecinm 
now  EnikaU,  from  which  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  is.  now  called 
the  Strait  ofJEmkale:  this  strait  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  in 
most  parts  considerably  broader  than  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 

17.  Sarmatia  Asiatica  was  bounded  upon  tlie  W.  by  the 
Tanaisy  upon  the  S.  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  Vv  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  upon  the  £.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  riyer  Kha,  and  the  Rhym- 
nici  Montes.  It  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Sarmatia  Europeea,  to 
the  S.  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  and  to  the  £.  upon 
Scythia  intra  Imaum. 

18.  The  Pontus  Euxinus'^  Black  Sea  washed  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  on  the  South,  those  of  Sarmatia  on  the  East  and 
North,  and  those  of  Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Thracia  on  the  West ;  its 
greatest  length  is  640  miles  (the  same  as  that  of  the  Caspian),  and  its 
ayerage  breadth  about  240 ;  it  coyers  a  superficial  extent  of  102,800 
square  miles,  or  15,400  less  than  the  Caspian.  Its  waters  were 
reckoned  by  the  ancients  considerably  Salter  than  those  of  the  Palus 
Mffiotis,  but  by  no  means  so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean :  it  abounds 
with  fish,  and  receiyes  tlie  waters  of  more  than  40  rivers,  three  of 
which,  yiz.,  the  Danube,  Borysthenes,  and  Tanais,  are,  afier  theVolsa, 
the  largest  in  Europe.  It  was  formerly  called  Axenus,  fix)m  Ashke- 
naz,  the  son  of  Gromer,  who  settled  on  its  shores  in  Asia  Minor.  But 
this  original  being  forgotten  in  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  ex- 

Elained  the  term  by  fifciroc"  inliospitalUy  in  which  they  were 
iyoured  by  the  inhosjntable  and  stormy  nature  of  the  sea  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  sayage  manners  of  the  people  who  dwelled  around 
it**;  in  the  course  of  time,  however,  when  their  fei*ocity  had  been 
gradually  softened  by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the 
numerous  colonies,  which  had  been  planted  on  their  coasts,  the 
name  of  the  sea  was  changed  to  evfciVoc  hospitcdis.  The  Greeks 
were  for  a  long  time  only  acquainted  with  its  Southern  and  Eastern 
shores,  and  doubted  at  first  whether  they  should  i*eckon  it  a  part  of 
the  great  ocean,  or  a  separate  sea,  until  about  650  years  b.  c.  the 
Cla^menians  and  Milesians  settled  the  point  by  sailing  round 
it:  they  fancied  also  that  it  had  a  subteii'aneous  communication 
with  the  Caspian.  Its  modem  name,  the  Black  Sea,  has  been 
obtained  from  the  gloomy  appearance  of  its  black  and  rocky  shoi'es, 
covered  with  dark  and  impenetrable  woods,  as  well  as  from  the 
dreadAil  storms  and  thick  fo^  with  which  it  is  infested  in  winter. 
The  Isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  is  intersected 
by  the  lofty  Caucasus,  and  is  in  its  narrowest  part,  only  260  miles 
across. 


^  Pind.  Nem.  IV.  79.  See  also  Note  16 ;  Orph.  Argon.  719.  (hid.  lYui. 
IV.  X.  97. 

«  Ovid.  TViai.  IV.  iv.  56. 

^  Aceordiog  to  thU  notion  Theocritos  caUs  the  Phasia  a^evoc.— -Mjf/.  XIII. 
nd.JiHm 
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19.  The  Caspium  5fare,  called  also  Hyrcanaiii*%  and  now  tbe 
Ceujnan,  lies  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Black  Sea  ',  it  touched  to  tbe 
W.  on  Sarmatia  and  Armenia,  to  the  S.  on  the  Persian  proTinces, 
to  the  £.  and  N.  upon  Scj^thia  intra  Imaum.  Its  greatest  length 
is  640  mileS;  and  its  average  breadth  260  :  it  covers  a  saperficial 
extent  of  118,200  square  miles,  and  was  the  third  largest  inland 
sea  in  the  old  world.'  Its  waters  are  not  nearly  so  salt  as  Uiose  of  the 
ocean,  and  have  decreased  as  is  supposed  very  considerably,  being 
now  more  than  80  feet  below  those  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  North- 
ern part  is  shallow,  and  in  the  winter  frozen ;  its  fisheries  afe 
important.  The  ancients  formerly  fancied  that  it  was  an  inlet  of 
the  Northern  Ocean  ;  this  idea  became  exploded  for  a  time,  but 
was  afterwards  revived,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  the  two  seas 
being  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait  of  four 
stadia,  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea  being  much  longer  from  East  to 
West  than  from  North  to  South.  This  latter  error  was  occasioned 
by  the  confused  reports  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Scy- 
thians concerning  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Aral  Sea  must,  however, 
have  been  known  to  the  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Later 
writers  place  in  its  neighbourhood  some  very  extensive  marshes : 
it  lies  110  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
above  which  it  is  estimated  to  be  117  feet;  it  is  shallow  in 
the  Northern  part,  has  several  islands,  is  about  160  miles  long 
by  80  broad,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
both  of  which  were  considered  by  the  ancients,  as  the  former  has 
been  by  some  moderns  to  have  their  outlet  into  the  Caspian. 

20.  The  river  Rha,  now  called  Volga^  and  forming,  in  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  the  Eastern  bonndarv  of  modern  Europe^  rises 
from  two  sources ;  the  more  Eastern  of  these,  or  the  Rha  Orien- 
tal is  Kama,  has  its  source  in  the  Hyperborei  Monies,  Oural 
Mountains,  whilst  the  Rha  Occidentalis  rises  considerably  to  the 
Westward  of  it,  in  the  heart  of  Russia :  the  elevation  of  the  latter 
is  only  875  feet  above  the  Caspian ;  that  of  the  other  must  be  much 
more  considerable.  AfVer  their  junction,  the  united  stream 
flows  with  a  Southerly  direction  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it 
enters  by  70  mouths  at  Astrakhan.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Oka  and  Sowra  on  the  right,  and  the  Tertzaj  MolovgOf  and 
SkeksTMy  on  the  left,  above  the  confluence  of  its  two  sources, 
and  the  Samara  below.  Its  greatest  length  is  2,100  miles,  or 
about  300  more  than  the  Danube ;  it  is  navigable  throughout  the 
whole  len^h  of  its  Western  tributaries,  and  to  the  base  of  the 
Ourals ;  it  was  famed  for  the  root  Rha-barbarum,  now  called 
Rhuharbf  which  ^rew  upon  its  banks,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem 
amongst  the  medicines  of  the  ancients. 

21.  The  Asaei  were  cantoned  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Volffa\  below  them  dwelled  the  Phthirophagi,  noted  for 
their  filthy  habits ;  and  still  lower  were  the  Rhymnici,  who  dwelled 
upon  the  banks  of  Rhymnicus  the  Bol  Ouzen,  and  gave  name  to 
the  Rhymnici  Montes,  or  Southern  part  of  the  Our^  range.  The 

"  See  p.  531,  sect  14,  Dote  27 1  and  p.  583,  sect.  17,  note  31,  ngmt. 
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last  sitaation  assigned  to  tbe  Amazons  before  their  total  disappear* 
ance  from  fabulous  history,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volgaj  whither 
they  are  said  to  hare  come^  after  many  wanderings,  from  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor  ^'*  They  are  first  mentioned  by  the  mythologists 
as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Triton  in  Africa ;  they  were  a^r- 
wards  removed  to  the  North  Eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
finally,  as  the  geography  of  the  world  became  better  known,  to  the 
yet  unexplored  p&ins  of  Scythia.  They  were  principally  famed 
for  their  expedition  against  Priam,  and  afterwards  for  the  assis- 
tance they  gave  him  in  the  Trojan  war,  where  their  queen  Peuthe- 
silea  was  killed  by  Achilles;  they  were  likewise  said  to  have 
attacked  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  who  had  carried  off  one  of  their 
queens,  and  to  have  founded  many  important  cities  in  the  Western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  &c.  They 
were  probably  the  same  nation,  who  in  after  ages  were  called,  from 
their  female  rulers,  tbe  Gy nsBcocratumeni,  In  this  neighbourhood 
ako  was  the  latest  situation  assigned  to  the  MelanchlsBni,  or  such 
as  wore  black  garments :  they  are  mentioned  in  all  parts  of  North- 
em  Europe,  from  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  to  the  Palus  MsBotis, 
wherever  the  ancients  heard  of  a  tribe  so  clothed. 

22.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Rha  and  Tanais  dwelled  the 
Siraceni,  or  Siraces,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  whose  name  is'thought 
still  to  exist  in  that  of  the  Circassians^  now  cantoned  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus :  farther  Westward  were  the  laxamataa  and  Mseotce« 
The  latter  derived  their  name  from  inhabiting  the  E.  shores  of  the 
Palus  Mflsotis ;  their  chief  city  was  Tanais  Azov,  built  by  the  con- 
federate Greeks  of  the  Bosporus,  as  the  great  emporium  of  their 
trafiic  with  the  Scytliians.  It  became  the  most  important  place 
in  the  whole  country  after  Panticapcenm,  which  induced  it  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  its  rulers :  it  was,  however,  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  its  original  founders,  though  they  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  rebuild  it.  Pbanagoria  Tmutarakanj  the  Asiatic  capital 
of  the  Greek  colonists  here,  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Pantica- 
paeum.  A  few  miles  below  lay  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis,  or  Yar- 
danus,  which  rises  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  runs 
into  the  Bkick  Sea :  some  traces  of  its  old  name  may  be  observed  in 
its  modem  one  of  Kuban.  Between  i  t  and  the  Caspian  dwelled  the 
TnrcflB  or  Turksy  who  lived  in  immense  woods,  and  gained  their  sub- 
sistence by  the  chase ;  they  seem  to  have  left  their  name  in  the  Terek^ 
the  ancient  Alonta,  which  mns  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  barba- 
rians made  no  fimire  in  the  world  till  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, when  lliey  laid  waste  Persia,  and  joined  the  Romans  against 
its  king  Chosroes.  In  1042  they  subdued  the  Persians,  in  whose 
pay  they  served,  and  from  whom  they  derived  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  afterwards  overran  all  the  nither  Asia  under  the  com- 
mand of  distinct  princes :  these  several  bodies  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Ottoman,  who  united  the  whole  power  in  himself^ 

"*  See  p.  407,  sect.  27,  notes  72-3,  ntpra. 

»  Virtf.  JEn.  1.  490.     Virg,  JSn.  XI.  648.     f/pr.  Carm.  IV.  It.  20. 
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and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Prnsa  in  Bithynia.  His  su 
cessors  subdued  all  Chreece^  and  at  length,  in  1453,  took  Congian* 
tinoplcj  whichput  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Turcse  on  the  North  Eastern  shores  of  the  Eoxine, 
ware  a  piratical  set  of  people,  known  hy  the  various  names  of 
Achsei'^y  Zichi,  Heniochi,  Jcc;  they  were  said  to  haye  deriTed 
their  origin  from  the  j^kcoxoc  or  charioteers  of  -Castor  and  Pollax, 
and  to  have  been  subseouentl j  increased  by  a  band  of  Achseans, 
who  wandered  hither  after  the  Trojan  war. 

SCYTHIA. 

28.  Scythia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  b^  Saimatia  Asiatica,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Persian  provinces  and  India,  on  the  E.  by  Scrica, 
and  on  me  N.  by  regions  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
asserted  that  their  extreme  coldness  rendered  them  perfectly  unin- 
habitable. It  was  divided  Inr  Mount  Imaus  into  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  and  S<nrthia  extra  Imaum.  The  whole  of  Sarmatia  is 
frequently  included  by  the  more  early  authors  in  the  term  Scythia, 
and  the  appellation  then  becomes  a  general  one  for  the  Northern 
part  of  the  earth,  from  Scandinavia,  the  Ister,  and  the  Vistula,  to 
the  Easternmost  limits  of  the  known  world*  Imaus,  which  is  here 
mentioned  as  bisecting  Scythia,  is  a  branch  of  that  range  already 
described  under  the  name  of  Emodus  Himahhy  as  forming  the 
Northern  boundary  of  India,  and  containing  the  highest  known 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  quittea  the  great  range  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sacae  and  of  the  two  Indise,  and  assuming  a 
North  Eastern  direction,  became  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  on  die  confines  of  Serica :  it  is  now  known  by  Uie  names 
of  Great  Altai  and  Changai,  and  attaches  itself  to  that  immense 
range  of  mountains,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Itussia  and  Mongolia^  and  finally  disappears  in  the  North  Eastern 
promontory  of  Asia,  The  Scythians**  were  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  possessed  no  towns,  but  lived  a  wandering  Nomadic 
life :  they  are  represented  by  some  authors  to  have  been  so  barbarous 
and  savage,  as  to  have  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  to  have  drunk 
the  blooa  of  their  enemies.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  them 
to  have  lived  upon  milk,  and  to  have  clothed  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  their  cattle ;  to  have  utterly  despised  money,  and  to  have 
instinctively  practised  that  philosophy  and  viitue,  which  other 
nations  acquired  only  by  long  study. 

24.  The  Scythians  called  themselves  Scolotae,  afler  one  of  their 
kings,  a  name  which  some  suppose  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine 
shortened  into  that  of  ScythsB.  They  were  said  in  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients  to  be  descendants  from  Targitaus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
a  daughter  of  the  Borysthenes,  who  flounshed  a  thousand  years  before 


*>Oriif.  wPwiMV.  X.  27. 

>•  Orph  Argon.  1078.      Hw,  Carm,  I.  uxT.  9.      Id.  111.  via.  23.    id.  IV. 
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the  iiiYasioii  of  their  ooiintry  by  Darius.  After  the  Scjthians  had 
become  a  numerous  people,  man  j  of  them  were  driyen  from  their 
possessions  by  their  nei^bours  the  Sfassagetae;  ^P^n  this  they 
passed  to  the  Southward  of  the  Caspian,  crossed  the  Uancasus,  and 
attacked  the  territory  of  the  Cimmerii,  on  the  Northern  shores  of 
the  Eu^ne  Sea,  of  which,  after  many  years  lighting,  they  eained 
possession.  The  Cimmerii  fled  into  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  Scyuiians, 
who  followed  after  them,  crossed  oyer  this  mountain,  and  so  losing 
all  trace  of  them,  came  into  the  country  of  the  Medes.  Their  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack  upon  the  latter  people  haying  brought 
them  soon  into  their  power  (b.  c.  624),  they  extended  their  dominion 
far  and  wide  oyer  central  Asia,  and  wandered  for  28  years  oyer  all 
the  surrounding  countries ;  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  left  behind  them  in  Palestine,  and  other  countries,  cities 
whicn  long  afterwards  bore  testimony  to  their  inyasion.  At  last, 
howeyer,  by  the  gradual  lessening  of  their  numbers,  and  by  a 
murderous  ambus<»de,  into  which  uie  lung  of  the  Medes  contriyed 
to  draw  them,  they  were  compelled  to  eitect  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  this  desolating  campaign  of  the 
Scythians  that,  many  years  afterwards,  ftimishea  Danus  with  his 
pretext  for  inyading  the  country  to  which  they  returned. 

25.  ScTTHiA  INTRA  Imaum  Corresponded  generally  with  the 
modem  proyince  of  Independent  Tartary  and  uie  North  Western 
portion  of  Mongolia :  it  touched  to  the  W.  on  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
to  the  S.  on  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Sacce, 
and  to  the  E.  on  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  The  Daix  is  a  small  riyer 
running  from  the  Uural  Mountains  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  still 
preseryes  its  name  in  Jaikj  though  it  is  ft^uently  called  the  Oural. 
About  its  mouth  dwelled  the  Aorsi,  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation, 
whose  dominion  extended  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  Tanais ;  they 
had  the  whole  trade  of  the  neighbouring  countries  in  their  hands, 
and  conducted  uuon  their  camels  the  merchandize  of  India  and 
Babylon,  which  tiiey  received  from  the  Armenians  and  Medes,  to 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Norossi  were  cantoned  to  the  E. 
of  the  Aorsi,  and  gaye  the  name  of  Norossus  Mons  Oori  Bittau  to 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Ourcd :  to  the  N.  of  these,  in  Ishimf  was 
a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Alani,  who  haye  been  already 
alluded  to.  The  country  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Ara>l  Sea  was 
inhabited  by  the  Cachassae,  whose  name  seems  still  to  exist  in  that 
of  Kirgees :  the  Chorasmii  dwelled  below  them  in  Kkaragm,  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  sea,  where  it  receiyes  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  j 
their  chief  town  was  Chorasmia,  or  Gorgo,  now  Old  Urgantz,  The 
peo})le  who  dwelled  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  laxartes  were 
called  laxartse :  to  the  N;  of  them  were  the  Aspisii,  gjying  name  to 
the  Aspisii  Montes  Kozgoum  Ata  Mmmtains:  the  Ualactophagi'^ 
or  milk-eaters,  so  called  from  their  mode  of  Hying;  and  the  Syebi, 
dwelling  near  some  mountains  named  after  them,  and  now  known 
as  Uluk  Tau.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province  were  the  Tecto- 
saces,  Anaraci,  and  Tapurssi,  concerning  whom,  as  well  as  many 
o^er  neighbouring  tribes,  nothing  is  known  but  their  names. 
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26.  Saga.  The  dominions  of  the  Sacae'^  comprehended  the 
modem  proyinces  of  Little  Tibet  and  Little  Suharicu  They  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Comedonim  Mountains,  so  named  firom 
a  tribe  of  the  Sace,  which  separated  them  from  Soediana  and 
Bactriana;  on  the  S.  by  Caucasus  and  Emodus,  which  separated 
them  from  India ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  great  range  of  Imaus,  which 
separated  them  from  Scythia  extra  Imaum :  they  touched  to  the  N. 
upon  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  from  which  tiiey  were  separated  by  an 
iiTegular  line  drawn  through  the  proyinoe  of  YarkaniL  The  oacse 
had  no  towns,  but  lived  a  Nomadic  Ufe,  dweUing  sometimes  in 
caverns,  and  sometimes  in  forests ;  they  were  a  brave  people,  tind 
possessed  sufficient  strength  to  repel  Cyrus,  when  he  made  his 
attack  upon  them.  Their  manners  and  customs  very  much  resem- 
bled those  of  the  Scytliians,  with  whom  they  were  omerwise  closely 
connected;  indeed  the  Persians  applied  the  name  of  Sacae  to  all  the 
Western  Scythians^  in  the  same  way  that  they  used  that  of  Massa- 

fetsB  *^  to  denote  the  Eastern  people  of  the  same  race*^  The  river 
ndus  rises  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sacse;  npcm 
its  banks  waa  the  Turns  Lapidea  Lehj  the  most  distant  point  ongi- 
ually  i^eached  by  the  merchants  who  traded  in  the  productions  of 
Serica,  until  some  of  them  at  last  pushed  their  joumeyings  seven 
months  &rther  Eastward,  to  the  veiy  limits  of  the  Seres* 

27.  Scythia  extra  Imaum  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Scythia 
intra  Imaum  and  upon  the  dominions  of  the  Sacse,  to  the  S.  upon 
India,  and  to  the  £.  upon  Serica :  it  corresj^onded  with  the  central 
part  of  Mongolia.  In  the  Southern  part  ol  the  province  were  the 
Chauranaci,  with  their  two  cities  Chaurana  and  ^ota,  above  which 
wag  a  fortified  station  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Serica,  now 
probably  Gruinnak,  the  capital  of  Chhiese  Tartary.  In  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  province,  towards  the  borders  of  China  and  the 
sources  of  the  Hoanff-Ho,  were  die  two  districts  Achasa  and  Casia: 
the  latter  gave  name  to  a  range  of  mountains,  which  formed  the 
Western  boundary  of  Serica  m  tliis  direction.  The  Issedones  ** 
were  cantoned  farther  Northward,  and  extended  into  Serica;  they 
were  a  great  nation^  and  it  was  through  their  hands  that  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  Seres  first  passed  on  its  way  to  the  Westward. 
Their  name  is  preserved  in  the  little  river  Etchine,  on  the  borders 
of  China  and  tne  Desert  of  Shamo :  upon  this  river  stood  their 
town  Issedon  SetcheoUy  sumamed  Scythia,  in  opposition  to  Issedon 
Serica,  which  was  in  the  latter  province,  probaDlv  at  HoUn*  In 
the  Northern  part  of  the  province  dwelled  the  (Echardae,  who  also 
extended  into  Serica ;  they  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  CEchardes, 
which  has  lefl  its  name  in  the  modem  Orchon,  a  tributary  of  the 


»  CdtulL  XI.  6. 

"  Hor,  Carm,  I.  xxxr.  40.  CUtudian,  in  B^f,  I.  314.  Imem^  II.  50.  Id. 
III.  283. 

'^  See  p.  542,  sect  37  tupra. 

^  According  to  an  admitted  reading  this  nation  is  mentioned  br  Loeuii^ 
Phmnal.  III.  280. 
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Selenga.  Beyond  these  were^  the  Abii,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  people  so  much  commended  by  Homer  for  their  justness '^^  the 
Hippophagi,  Anthropophagi,  and  other  fabulous  nations,  for  whom 
the  ancients  were  unable  to  find  any  situations  but  those  of  un- 
explored countries. 

8SRIGA. 

28.  Serica**,  or  The  land  of  Silk,  touched  to  the  W.  upon 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  corresponded  with  the  modern  Chinese 
province  of  Shensee,  together  witn  parts  of  such  other  provinces  as 
border  immediately  upon  it  To  tne  S.  it  joined  the  territory  of 
&e  Sinae,  between  whom  and  the  Seres,  from  their  being  the  same 
people,  the  ancients  were  unable  to  draw  any  line  of  separation  j 
indeed  one  of  their  authors  plainly  asserts  that  the  silk  came  from 
Thina.  The  name  Seres  ^  was  altogether  unknown  in  die  country 
to  which  the  ancients  applied  it,  ancf  was  used  by  them  as  a  collec- 
tive appellation  for  many  tribes,  denoting  rather  the  production 
which  they  furnished,  than  the  true  name  of  the  people :  the  Greeks 
called  the  insect  from  which  silk  was  procured  Ser,  the  thickly 
woven  stuff  itself  Holosericum,  and  the  country  which  pixxiuced  it 
Serica. 

29.  The  Indians  were  fiuniliar  with  the  name  and  productions 
of  Serica  many  years  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  j  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Augustus  that  the  latter  people  became  acquainted 
with  them,  in  consequence  of  their  increasing  trade  with  the  East 
The  most  important  of  its  productions,  silk**,  was  then  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  the  Western  countries,  and  greatly  added  to  the 
luxurious  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies^®;  it  was  at  first  sold 
for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  was  only  worn  by  the  great  or  wealthy. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  enormous  prices  which  were  given 
for  silk,  gave  rise  to  competition  amongst  uie  people  who  traded 
in  it,  ana  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  roads  to 
Serica  being  better  explored,  the  supply  became  more  plentiful^' : 
the  Indians  at  last,  successfully  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into 
their  own  country  at  Serinda  or  Sirhindj  afler  which  it  became  a 
common  article  of  clothing  amongst  the  Western  nations.  The 
ancients  were  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  silk 
was  produced ;  the  IncGans  told  them  it  was  a  fine  coating,  which 
covered  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  and  which  the  Seres  moistened, 
combed  off,  and  fiirther  prepared :  this  method  of  procuring  it  is 


»  //.  N.  6. 

Commentaton,  however,  are  not  agreed  that  *Apiatv  means  a  distinct  race  or 
tribe,  many  oonndering  it  as  an  epithet,  and  yarionsly  interpreting  it  Stephanns 
Bjssmtiniis  has  preser? ed  a  passage  from  the  Prometheus  Solatus  of  MadttjUu, 
whidi  has  Fa/Scovc  Mid  not  A/Stovf,  a  variation  in  the  orthography,  which  seems  to 
be  in  ftvour  of  the  Abii  being  a  distinct  race. 

^  Hot.  Carm.  I.  xxix.  9.  "/</.  I.  zii.  56. 

*  Id,  Spod.  VIII.  15.     Ovid.  Amor,  I.  m,  6.    Luean.  X.  142. 

^  Senec.  Epist.  XC.  *^  Amndmi.  XXIII.  6. 
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mentioned  by  Vir^I,  the  first  author  who  alludes  to  the  Serienin^*. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  Seres  had  a  method  of  interweaving 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  their  prolific  meadows ;  which  shows  that 
the  Eastern  nations  were  then  as  much  attached  to  glowing  colours 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  But  at  last  they  became  faUy 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  silk-worm,  or 
hombvx  as  it  was  called  by  the  Latins,  of  which  a  very  tolerable 
descnption  is  given  by  PUny.  The  cotton  manu&ctures  of  Serica 
were  likewise  in  mucn  re<}uest  among  the  ancients. . 

30.  The  Bautisus,  which  rises  in  the  Casii  Montes,  and  flows 
Eastward  past  the  metropolis  of  the  country  into  the  unknown 
regions,  is  the  Whang-haij  Hoang-koj  or  Yellarv  River^  as  it  is 
variously  called;  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  little  more 
than  the  half  of  its  course :  it  has  its  rise  in  numerous  small  lakes, 
called  Sing-m-haej  Sea  of  Constellations,  and  in  its  upper  course 
flows  through  mountain  gorges;  its  principal  affluent  is  he  W^i 
it  is  the  third  largest  river  in  Asia,  and  runs,  generally  in  an 
Easterly  direction  for  2,900  miles,  into  the  YeSoro  Sea*  Sen, 
supposed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Serica  by  the  merchants  who 
traded  thither,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  them  only  by  report, 
for  had  they  visited  it  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have  learned 
something  of  the  country  beyond  it,  whereas  it  is  represented  as  the 
roost  Eastern  city  in  the  whole  ancient  world :  it  is  placedwitli  con- 
siderable probability  at  SinganfoUj  which  is  said  to  have  been  at 
a  very  early  period  a  capital  city  in  die  North  Western  part  o{  China. 
The  other  great  river  of  China^  the  Ta-kiang,  or  Yang-tse-kiangy 
is  by  some  considered  as  a  confluent  with  the  Soang'ko :  it  is,  if 
anything,  the  larger  stream,  has  more  numerous  affluents,  and  opens 
communication  uiroughout  the  great  plain  of  ChinOy  which  lies 
within  its  basin,  covering  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles,  and 
noted  for  its  fertility  and  the  abundance  of  its  natural  produc- 
tions. There  are  several  otlier  cities  mentioned  amongst  the 
Seres,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  situations  uom  the 
vague  accounts  which  we  possess  concerning  them.  The  names  of 
many  of  their  tribes  have  oeen  likewise  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  as  furnished  to  them  from  the  routes  of  the 
caravans  trading  to  the  country.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Sizyges,  Annibi,  and  Rhabbansei,  on  the  borders  of 
Siberia;  the  Thaguri  and  Bates  towards  the  Bautisus;  and  the 
OttorocorrsB,  or  Attacori,  about  the  springs  of  the  same  river,  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  district.  The  last-mentioned  of  these  tribes 
was  the  most  famous,  on  account  of  the  delightful  salubrity  of  their 
climate  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil;  they  livea  upon  their  hills,  where 
they  are  reputed  to  have  been  protected  from  tne  noisome  vapours 
of  me  earth,  and  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  fortunate 
Hyperborei.  These  accounts  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  whole 
of  Serica,  which  is  generally  represented  as  a  fertile  and  well- 


«  Virp,  Georg.  II.  121, 
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watered  oonntryy  abounding  in  fraits,  eatdey  and  trees.  The  Oreat 
CktHete  Wallf  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  alone 
of  all  the  historians^  must  not  be  left  unnoticed :  this  immense 
effi>rt  of  human  labour  is  described  as  surrounding  the  country  of 
the  Seres  in  the  form  of  a  oircle^'. 

THE  BU88IAN  EMPIRE. 

31*  This  immense  empire,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain^ occupies  the  whole  Northern  part  otAsia,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europey  and  a  large  portion  of  America ;  it  extends 
from  near  the  140tu  parallel  of  W.  longitude,  in  the  last  mentioned 
continent,  across  Sherings  Strait,  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  the 
Frozen  Ocean  to  the  riyers  Vistula  and  Artu,  and  to  the  Black 
and  Ca^gpian  Seas.  It  contains  a  superficial  extent  of  6,448,800 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  68,776,800  souls. 
It  is  diyided  into  three  principal  parts,  named  after  the  continents 
in  which  they  are  situated,  viz.  Russia  in  Europe,  Russia  in  Asia, 
and  Russian  America. 

32.  The  goTemment  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the 
modem  representatiye  of  that  of  ConstanttTiople.    It  has  latterly, 
howeyer,  been  considered  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarchy,  from 
the  sovereign  having  given  a  kind  of  senate  the  right  of  remon- 
strating against  any  u&ue,  or  edict,  but  this  power  is  as  yet  merely 
ostensible,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  public  opinion  in  this 
semi-barbarous  country.   .The  nobility,  distinguished  formerly  by 
the  titles  othueses,  hoyards,  and  woiwodes,  now  receive  the  appel- 
lations of  princes,  counts,  and  barons ;  tliey  consider  themselves  as 
forming  only  one  body,  and  as  all  possessing  the  same  privile^, 
amongst  which  that  of  being  the  sole  proprietors  of  land,  ana  of 
bemg  exempt  from  taxation,  are  not  the  least    The  peasantry  are 
very  ignorant  and  in  a  most  abject  condition,  being  bought  and 
sold  along  with  the  estate  they  cultivate,  and  sometimes  even  sepa- 
rately.   They  are  subject  at  all  seasons  to  be  called  away  in  the 
service  of  their  master,  who  may  send  any  of  them  to  the  army 
when  he  thinks  fit.     The  whole  Kussian  nation  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  these  poor  bondsmen  and  the  nobility.     The  interme- 
diate body,  consbting  of  fi'eemen,  comprises,  even  in  the  large 
towns,  hardly  any  other  than  foreign  settlers  or  their  descendants, 
and  are  as  yet  comparatively  few  in  number.     The  title  of  the 
sovereign,  formerly  Qrand  Frince,  or  Grand  Duke,  was  changed 
by  Peter  I.  in  1721,  to  that  of  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias.    The  established  reli^on  of  Russia  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church^,  with  a  free  toleration,  however,  of  all  sects, 
as  well  as  of  Mahometans,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  Greek  Church  in  Russia  has  5  metropolitans,  viz.  of  Kiev, 
Novgorod,  Moscow,  Imeritia,  and  Lithuania,  and  22  archbishops. 


^  AmmioH.   XXIII.  6.  **  See  p.  372,  sect  79,  mpra. 
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viz.  of  Kdsanj  Astrakhany  Tobolsk^  JaroAan^  Riasfone,  Tver, 
Khersouy  Warsaw^  Riga^  Tichermgov^  Kiskeneff,  Olonetz,  of  the 
DoHy  IrkuUkf  Kourskj  PotoUht  roronstZf  of  tne  Oural,  Perm^ 
Kamskatchay  MokUeVf  and  Minsk^  with  26  bishops  and  11  suflhi* 
cans.  The  Roman-catholic  Church  has  a  metropolitan  at  MoH- 
IsVf  with  10  Buf&agans.  Education  is  still  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
Russia,  the  country  being  too  backward  to  providle  almost  any 
establishments  excepting  mose  supported  by  government.  There 
are,  however^  six  universitiesy  viz.  at  St.  Peter^mra,  Moscow, 
VUfUiy  Dorpatf  Kharkov,  and  Kazane.  The  proKssorSy  and 
higher  teachers  in  the  towns^  are  generally  Oermans,  and  indeed 
many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are  held  by  foreigners. 

33.  European  Russia  is  boxmded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean ;  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  the  Oulfof  BotnicL, 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  kingdom  oi  Prussia  \  on  the  S.  by  the 
Austrian  and  Ottoman  Empires,  and  by  the  BUxck  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Azov ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia.    It  contains  1^19,500 
square  miles,  and  had  in  1626  an  estimated  population  (somewhat 
overrated  as  it  is  thouffht^  of  55,716,300  souls.     Russia  hna  varied 
greatly  in  its  territorial  divisions ;  the  old  denominations  of  Great 
Itussia,  Little  Russia,  Black  Russia,Wkite  Russia,  and  Red  Russia, 
having  been  retained  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  tibe 
country  was  divided  into  governments  or  provinces.     Chreat  Russia 
comprehended  an  immense  tract  extending  from  the  Frozen  Ocean 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  Don :  it  is  now  divided 
into  10  governments,  and  still  forms  the  -largest  and  most  populous 
portion  oi  European  Russia*    Little  Russia  lay  to  the  S.  of  the 
preceding,  and  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Tchemigov,  Kherson^ 
Kiev,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Poltava.    Black  Russia  was  formerly 
the^  name  of  a  subdivision  of  Lithuania,  which  now  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  government  of  Minsk.     White  Russia  was 
likewise  a  part  o(  Lithuania,  and  included  the  provinces  ot Smolensk, 
Moahilev,  and  Vitebsk.    Red  Russia  was  formerly  an  independent 
duchy,  which  belonged  to  Poland  afler  1306 ',  it  formed  the  pala- 
tinates of  Chelm,  Belez,  and  Leniberg,  and  now  belongs  partly  to 
Russia,  but  principally  to  Austria.    The  division  of  the  empire 
into  governments  or  provinces,  has  been  at  various  times  greatly 
altered  and  modified ;  their  number  is  now  reckoned  at  48,  ofwhich 
six,  viz.  Taurida,  the  Bon  Cossacks,  Saratov,  Sinbirsk, '  Kazane, 
and  Perm,  are  partly  in  Europe,  and  partly  in  Asia.    The  names 
of  these  provinces,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  aiid  the  popu- 
lation of  the  latter  (as  estimated  in  1826)  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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KaJouga 

Moscow 
(  Vladimir    - 

Biazame  or  Rjazan 

Tamhov      - 

Penza 

Nizny  Novgorod  - 

Kazane 
\8imbirtk    - 

^Saratov 
Don  Couaeki 
Taurida     - 
Eiaiermoslav     • 
Voronetz    - 
(  Kharkov    .- 
Poltava 
Kiev  ' 
Kovno 


o 
PS 

H 

a 

^    I  Kkeraon     . 
\  Beesarahia 


O 


f  Comrland    - 
J3ie/o  or  ViteM  - 
Moghihv    • 

JftMit 
Kf/M 

Oroiliio 

VoUnek  or  Fo/Ay- 
nia .        -        - 
Podolia 


Popiilation 
in  1846. 


253,000 
263,100 
310,400 

814,100 

775,800 

643,700 

907,900 

1,327,700 

1,008,100 

1,054,600 

822,200 

789,500 

1,637,700 

1,170,600 
1,430,000 
1,680,000 
1,502,900 
1,227,000 
1,006,400 
1,374,700 
1,246,500 
1,365,900 
1,750,900 
1.087,200 
1,178,200 
1,342,900 
1,318,900 

1,718,600 

704,300 

572,200 

787,200 

1,657,900 

1,467,400 

1,703,000 

1,605,800 

1,054,600 

842,400 

792,000 

553,300 
789,500 
931,300 
1,046,400 
863,700 
907,100 

1,445,500 
1,703,000 

1,948,500 

253,000 


ChiafTowni. 


Estimated 
PopoUtiou  in 


Archangel 
Olonetz     - 
Revel 

Riga 
Pikov 

SI,  Petereburg  -  { 

Novgorod*  -  , 

Tver         -  -  I 

Varoelavl'-  -  j 

Kostroma  -  -  ! 
Vologda    • 

Viatka      -  -  | 

Perm       -  -  i 

SmoUnek  - 
T^hemigov 
Kounk  - 
Orel 
Taula 
Balouga  • 
Moscow  - 
Vladimir  - 
Riazane  - 
Tambov  - 
Penza 

NizniJ  Novgorod 
Kazane     - 
Simbirsk  - 

Saratov    - 

Tcherkask 

Sivrferopol 

Ekaierinoslav   - 

Voronetz  - 

Kharkov   -        r 

Poltava    - 

Kiev 

Kovno 

Kherson   • 

Kischenau 

mttau  • 
Vitebsk  - 
Moghilev  • 
Minsk  " 
VUna 

Oroduo  • 
Shitomir  or  Jilo- 

mir 
Kamenetz  - 

Orenberg  - 

Astrakhan 


1826. 

1846. 

10,000 

20,000 

•          • 

5,000 

15,000 

18,000 

30,000 

72,500 

12,000 

9,000 

300,000 

500,000 

10,000 

16,000 

25,000 

24,000 

24,000 

25,000 

20,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

6,890 

6,000 

10,000 

12,600 

13,000 

10.000 

7,500 

12,000 

25,000 

24,000 

33,000 

38,000 

35,000 

25,000 

36,000 

250,000 

350,000 

3,500 

7,400 

11,000 

9,000 

10,700 

20,000 

8,000 

10,750 

10,000 

25,000 

25,000 

57,250 

13,000 

17,000 

10,000 

45,000 

2,500 

15,000 

20,000 

8,000 

5,000 

13,500 

20,000 

18,500 

10,000 

35,000 

10,000 

16,000 

40,000 

45,000 

- 

7.000 

12,000 

30,000 

5,000 

43,000 

12,000 

28,100 

15,000 

17,000 

7,000 

25,000 

2,000 

24,000 

50,000 

35,750 

6,000 

16,000 

5,500 

25,000 

5,600 

15,600 

«         ^ 

6,000 

•         " 

45,750 

54,092,300 
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The  population  given  to  many  of  the  above  towns  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  approximative.  The  following  tables  present  the 
population  of  tlie  Russian  Empire  in  its  most  useful  divisions : 


Gbnbsal  Population  of  Empire. 


Tkuiitorial  DiviaioNg. 


BuropHOi  Ruiiia 

Sibtriu        .        .        -        . 

TVmU'CaueMum  Pro9meet  - 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

Or  and  Duchy  ^f  Finland      - 

Bunion  America ... 


Sq.  Miks. 

90,117 

223,780 

3,123 

2,320 

6,400 

17,500 


343,240 


Popnbtioii. 


54,092,300 
2,937,000 
2,648,000 
4,851,639 
1,660,763 
61,000 


66,250,702 


Population  DivimiD  into  Racks. 

Ru$iian9  ^f  Great  Rutna    -----. 

DUto  of  LiiiU  Ruuia 

DUto  qf  frJdie  Ru9iia 

JAihuaniant  and  Pol€9        ...... 

Pinm  and  LettM  '       --..... 

Taiari 

German*    .-.--.... 

Greeki  and  Armenian*        ...... 

Jews  -.--.----. 

Baeee  of  the  Oural -        . 

Greek  Church 

Roman  Catholic  ..-..«.. 
Proteetant  .-..--.. 

Armenian  .•-•-••« 

Jewe  -        -        -        -        -.- 

Mahometan*       ........ 

Pagan*      ......... 


PopaUtMMi. 

33,000,000 

11,200,000 

3,600,000 

7,000,000 

3,300.000 

2,400,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 


65,200,000 


49,000,000 
7,300^)00 
3,500,000 
1,000.000 
1,500,000 
2,400,000 
600,000 


65,300,000 


The  army  of  Russia  is  composed  of  1  corps  of  the  guard  of  3 
divisions,  containing  87  battalions  of  infimtry  and  60  of  cavnliy, 
besides  17}  of  irregular  cavalry;  1  corps  of  grenadiers  of  3  divi- 
sions of  infitntry,  containing  87  battalions,  and  1  of  cavalry,  con- 
taining 32  squadrons ;  6  corps  of  the  line,  of  1 6  divisions  of  in&ntry, 
containing  294  battalions,  and  6  of  cavalrv,  containing  192  squa- 
drons, besides  irree[ulars.  The  cavalry  of  reserve  has  2  corps  in 
2  divisions,  each  of  48  squadrons,  and  2  divisions  of  dragoons,  of 
80  squadrons.  The  artillery  for  these  11  divisions  musters  125| 
batteries  of  262  pieces  of  horse  and  744  foot  artillery,  besides  1,992 
pieces  of  position,  &c.  To  these  are  attached  8  battalions  of  sap- 
pers and  4  souadrons  of  cavalry.  The  Cossack  troops  muster  743 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  124  regiments  of  horse,  33  battalions 
of  foot,  28  batteries  of  artillery,  of  which  2}  6.  are  horse;  in  all 
127^200  men  and  224  guns. 


Bussian  Empire  in  Europe. 
The  totals  may  be  thus  given  approximatively : 


Krmj  on  war  footuif    • 
Itt  bftttalion  of  retenre 
2d     ditto    -    ditto     - 


486,000  Men. 
98,000 
115,000 


ft 


699,000 


»r 


>f 
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996  Guns. 
192    „ 
280    ,. 

1,468     „ 


The  navy  is  formed  into  two  diTisions,  viz«,  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seasy  and  before  the  present  war  (1866)  amounted  to  60 
vessels  of  the  line,  37  frigates,  70  corvettes  and  smaller  vessels^  and 
40  steam-vessels,  mounting  in  all  9,000  guns.  The  Black  Sea 
fleet  hAs,  however,  been  almost  destroyed;  that  of  the  Baltic  has 
probably  been  increased.  No  country  possesses  more  admirable 
natural  internal  communications  than  Bussia,  her  great  rivers 
giving  access  for  commercial  purposes  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
oeasy  while  her  great  extent  of  coast  affords  eveiy  facility  for 
extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Her  internal  commu- 
nications are,  however,  the  most  developed :  she  has  steam-boats 
running  on  the  Siberian  lakes ;  but  her  external  commercial  relations 
are  represented  by  19,128,071  /.  sterling  exports,  and  16,810,676  /. 
imports,  being  about  one-fifth  of  those  of  Oreat  Britain. 

36.  Polatul  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  countries  of  con* 
tinental  EuropCj  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Oermanv,  on  the 
S.  by  Jfufigary,  WaUachiay  and  Moldavia^  and  on  me  £.  by 
JRussia,  but  its  dominions  have  undergone  very  great  changes  at 
different  periods.  The  territory  subject  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history,  amounted  to  216,000 
square  miles^  and  contained  about  16,000,000  inhabitants;  the 
mater  part  of  its  population  lived  in  the  country,  the  towns 
being  both  few  and  small  for  so  extensive  a  kingdom.  It  com- 
prised three  great  governments  or  provinces,  viz.  Qreat  Poland  in 
the  North  West,  Juithnania  in  the  North  East,  and  Little  Poland 
in  the  South :  ^ese  again  were  sub- divided  into  the  following  32 
palatinates : 


& 

s 


PalatinateB. 

{  Pomerelia 
Marienburg 
Culm 
Pomumia 
Gnetne    - 
KalUeh   - 

S  Lemczgeza 
Siradim  - 
Ploei  " 
Rava 
Maaovia  - 
Podlaehia 


% 

B 
H 


CtmrUokd 
Samogitia 
Livonia  - 
Troki  - 
Vilua  - 
Polot$k  - 


Chief  Towns. 

Mariimwerder. 

Marienburg. 

Culm, 

Poien, 

Gnetne, 

KalUch. 

Lenezyeza. 

SHeradz. 

Ploek. 

Rava. 

Warsaw* 

Biehk. 

mtiau. 

Bosien, 

Riga. 

Troki. 

Vilna. 

Polotik. 


Palatinates. 

Chief  Towns. 

i^fViiebsk'        . 
J5  S    Novgorod 
5S'' Minsk    ' 
g|    Mfiulavl 
3  8  iPoUtia  - 

VUebik. 

Novgorod. 

Minsk. 

Mtiislavl. 

Brzne. 

'Sandomir 

Sandomir. 

LubUn    - 

Lublin. 

•• 

0 

CAelm     - 

Ckelm. 

H 

Craeovia 

Krakau. 

1 

BieUk     . 

Biehk. 

• 

Little 

Lemberg 
Volhgnia 
Podolia 

Lemberg. 

Lucko. 

Kameneiz. 

^Oukrain 

Bratzlav. 
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36.  The  goTernment  of  Poland  was  a  monarchy,  pardy  heie- 
ditary,  and  partly  elective,  limited  by  a  Diet.  The  Senate,  which 
was  established  in  the  1 1th  century,  was  composed  of  160  membere, 
who,  though  in  some  measure  nominated  by  the  king,  were  inde- 
pendent of  him  after  their  appointment,  and  were  even  regarded  as 
a  counterpoise  to  his  authority.  The  Reformation  was  introduced 
into  Poland  at  an  early  period,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  among 
all  ranks ;  but  the  Churcn  of  Rome  had  gi*eater  influence,  and  by 
means  of  her  large  possessions,  obtained  a  dominance  which  was 
preserved  until  the  partition  of  the  country. 

37.  The  last  king  of  Poland  was  Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
towski ;  in  his  reign,  Frederick  2nd.,  king  ofPrussia^  who  had  long 
been  wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  tliat  part  oiPolam 
which  touched  upon  his  own  dominions,  proposed  to  Rusda  and 
Austria  a  partition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Polish  territory ;  and  a 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  simea  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1772,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  these  three  powers.  The  ineffectual  exertions 
of  the  Poles  under  Kosciusko,  to  protect  the  litde  remnant  of 
liberty  which  was  left  to  them,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Catharine 
i2nd.  of  Russia^  which  led  to  a  fresh  partition  of  their  country  in 
1793.  This  was  followed,  two  years  afterwards,  by  a  final  divisicm 
of  the  remaining  provinces  amonest  the  three  powers,  Russia  ob- 
taining on  each  occasion  by  &r  the  lai^est  share.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Poland  until  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  Buonaparte 
stripped  Prussia  of  the  greater  part  of  lier  Polish  possessions ;  of 
these  he  gave  a  small  portion  to  Russia^  and  erected  the  rest  into 
a  new  state,  which  he  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  assign- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  it  to  his  ally  the  kin^  of  Saxony*  Two 
years  afterward^  having  vanquished  Austria  m  the  field,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  cede  part  of  her  Polish  territory  to  Russia^  and  a 
tarther  part  to  his  new  erand  duchy.  But  all  Buonaparte's  arrange- 
ments were  overturned  by  his  disastrous  campaign  of  1812 :  and 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  wnilst  it  decreed  to  Austria  and  Prussia  a 
partial  restitution  of  their  late  cessions,  confirmed  to  Russia  all  the 
Polish  provinces  acquired  before  1796,  conferring  on  her,  in  addi- 
tion, the  sovereignty  of  the  central  provinces,  which  constitute  the 
present  kingdom  of  Poland. 


88.  These  provinces,  the  only  ones  of  the  country  officially 
taining  its  ancient  name,  are  neariy  the  same  as  those  which  fix>m 
1807  to  1813  formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw:  they  include 
a  superficial  extent  of  36,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
above  4,000,000  souls ;  the  surface  is  a  plain^  sloping  gradually  6x>in 
the  Carpathians,  having  an  elevation  of  fix>m  200  to  500  feet. 
Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Vistula,  midway  between  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  dominions.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Russian  viceroy,  as  well  as  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Diet.  It  is  surrounded  with  strong  fortifications,  is  the 
centre  of  the  system  of  defence  adopted  for  the  country  by  Russia, 
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and  contains  many  handsome  palaces  and  public  edifices,  as  well 
as  a  tolerably  flourishing  university ;  but  the  Poles  as  well  as  the 
Rumatts  are  immersed  m  a  lamentable  state  of  i^orance,  and  the 
two  are  considered  the  most  illiterate  nations  in  ISuropef  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Turks,  The  population  of  Warmw  in  1 826 
amounted  to  125,000  souls;  1850,  150,000,  of  whom  a  large  pro* 
portion  are  Jews. 

39.  CracoWy  or  KrahaUy  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Poland, 
was  erected  by  the  congress  of  Vienruiy  in  1815,  into  a  little  re- 
public, under  the  protection  oiAustriay  Russia,  and  Prussia,  upon 
the  common  limits  of  which  countries  it  is  situated;  but  was  in 
1846  absorbed  into  the  former  empire.  It  stands  on  ^e  left  bank 
of  the  Vutula,  at  no  gi'eat  distance  from  its  source ;  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  it  is  about  40  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and 
contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Cracow  was  the  place  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  for  the  coronation  of  the  ancient  Polish 
kings;  but  the  last  of  them  was  crowned  at  Warsaw,  in  1764,  in 
its  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Stanislaus.  There  are 
many  handsome  buildines  in  the  city,  but  the  city  houses  are  old 
and  irregularly  built,  and  in  many  cases  rapidly  going  to  decay. 
Cracow,  however,  was  at  one  time  a  very  flounshing  city :  its 
university  still  ranks  as  the  first  in  all  Poland. 

40.  8t  Peter sburgy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  present  metropolis  or  the  whole  Mussian  Empire,  is  situ* 
ated  at  me  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  which  connects  it  with  Lake  Ladoaa :  it  stands 
partly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  pardy  upon  istands,  formed 
Dy  its  difierent  arms.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  almost 
entirely  undefended  on  the  land  side ;  but  the  approach  by  sea  is 
guarded  by  the  fort  of  Cronstadt^  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
me  gulf,  about  12  miles  distant  firom  the  city.  Previous  to  1703, 
the  site  of  Petersburg  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen's 
huts,  and  the  situation  chosen  by  Peter  1st  for  the  estabUshment 
of  a  fortified  sea-port,  was  a  low  muddy  island,  flooded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  in  summer,  and  in  winter  covered  with  its  ice. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Poltava^  in  1709,  that  the 
inde&tigable  Czar  overcame  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  new  city ;  after  his  death  it  was 
progressively  extended  and  embellished,  and  at  last  made  the  resi- 
aence  of  tiie  court  and  die  seat  of  government  by  die  empress 
Catharine  2d.  8t.  Petersburg  possesses,  more  than  any  capital 
in  Europe,  the  advantage  of  modem  taste  in  its  outline  and  struc- 
ture; its  streets  and  squares  are  remarkable  for  their  width  and 
regulari^;  and  its  pubuc  buildings  present  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. The  university  of  St.  Petersburg  has  only  been  established 
since  1819. 

41.  Moscow,  or  Moshwa  as  it  is  called  bv  the  natives,  is  in  the 
centi^  oi European  Russia;  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  and  still  is 
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the  capital  of  the  interior^  though  only  the  occasional  reridenoe  of 
the  court  The  emperors  are  always  crowned  in  this  city,  and  it 
is  the  abode  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  famitieB 
amongst  the  old  Rtisgian  nobility.  Moscow  is  not  of  great  anti- 
quity^ haying  been  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelm  century, 
Sreyious  to  which  Kiev  was  the  residence  of  the  sov^reiens  of 
liissia.  It  stands  upon  a  little  river  of  the  same  name,  which  nms 
into  the  Okay  and  this  last  into  the  Volga 'j  it  is  about  16  miles  in 
circumference :  the  houses  are  generally  only  two  stories  high,  and 
mostly  built  of  wood,  but  the  public  edifices  are  numerous  and 
comparatively  splendid.  The  Krendin  stands  on  such  elevated 
ground,  that  it  commands  a  pleasant  prospect  over  almost  the  whole 
city )  though  of  limited  extent,  it  contains  several  other  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  gilded  cupolas  of  which  give  it  at  first  a  veiy 
striking  appearance.  Here  is  the  ancient  ^ace  of  the  Czars, 
which  escaped  the  great  conflagration  of  1812,  but  was  much 
damaged  by  the  last  French  detachment  that  left  the  city ;  it  is 
now,  however,  rebuilt  with  improvements.  Here  also  is  the  church 
of  St  Michael,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Czars ;  and 
near  it  stands  the  church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
where  the  emperors  are  crowned.  Moscow  was  entered  by  tne 
French  under  JSuonaparte,  in  the  year  1812,  but  arrangements  had 
been  previously  made  for  setting  it  on  fire,  by  order  ofthe  Russian 
government ;   thus,  as  it  is  thought,  carrying  into  execution  the 

Elan  of  the  campaign,  which  was  to  abandon  and  destroy.  Moscow 
as  been  rebuilt,  and  has  once  more  attained  its  former  magnitude^ 
though  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  by  no  means  so  large  and 
magnificent  as  they  were  before  the  conflagration.  As  a  puice  ot 
education  it  enjoys  increasing  reputation,  mm  the  pains  taken  by 
the  Russian  government  to  bestow  instruction  upon  its  sulnects. 
The  chief  sea-ports  of  i{i««na,  besides  St.  Petersburg,  are  Arch' 
angely  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Northern  DvinajOn  the  White  8ea\ 
Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Southern  or  Polish  Dvina,  on  an  arm 
of  the  Raltic ;  and  Odessa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dniestr  into  the 
Euxine.  Russia  has  three  principal  maritime  arsenals  and  fi>rti- 
fications,  Sweahorg,  Cronstadt,  and  Sebastopol;  Bomarsund, 
recently  captured  by  the  British  and  French,  was  intended  fi>r 
another.  The  centre  of  its  system  of  frontier  fortifications  is 
Warsaw, 

.  42.  Asiatic  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  European  Russia  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  kingdom  of  Persia^  Inde* 
pendent  Tartary,  and  Mongolia ;  on  the  £.  by  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  contains  about 
8,683,600  SQuare  miles,  or  nearly  one  million  more  than  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  its  population  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  18,000,000 
souls :  it  is  sometimes  called  Siberia,  but  improperly  so,  for  this 
name  belongs  only  to  the  North  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
A  great  portion  of  its  lands  are  included  within  the  limits  or  the 
Frigid  Zone ;  and  even  those,  which  from  their  position  lie  within 
the  range  of  a  milder  climate,  are  exposed  from  tne  peculiarities  of 
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heir  physical  structure  to  a  degree  of  cold,  which  ranks  them  with 
he  least  favoured  countries  of  Europe.  Great  efforts  have,  how- 
ever, heen  made  bj  the  Russian  government  to  avail  itself  of  what- 
ever natural  advantages  these  countries  afford,  and  the  towns  of  the 
interior,  the  steam-bcwits  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  naval 
stations  of  Petropaulomshi  and  8itha  testify  with  what  efifect. 
Those  portions  bordering  on  the  great  Altai  mountains  and  the 
mountain  knot  otKenteh  are  fertile,  and  often  well  wooded. 

43.  This  country,  is  formed  by  the  long  slope  of  the  mountains 
which  support  from  the  N.  the  great  centred  plains  of  Asia ;  to  these 
the  name  Altai  is  commonly  applied ;  on  the  N.,  however,  the  vol- 
canic range  of  Bogdo  Ula  deserves  notice,  as  do  the  Aklshan  and 
Inshan  on  the  £.,  which  form  the  watersheds  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Chinay  and  at  the  N.  £•  the  knot  of  Kenteh  forms  the  centre  of  the 
moimtain  systems  oiAsia  in  that  quarter,  and  these  are  continued  in 
that  direction  into  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka,  Here  some  of 
the  peaks^  exceed  10,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  a  general  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  may  be  assumed  for  the  Eastern  and  6,000  for  the 
Western  portions  of  these  ranges,  while  in  the  centre  it  is  much 
less.  The  rivers  which  flow  through  this  N.  £.  angle  of  Asia^  the 
Ihdiffirka,  Kolyma,  Anadyr y  and  Tchaxmny  present  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  temperature  of  the  country  lowers  as  the  Lena  is 
approached,  and  in  the  lower  basin  of  that  river  is  the  district  of 
greatest  cold  in  the  old  world.  This  great  river  has  a  course  of 
2,600  miles :  it  has  two  sources,  and  several  considerable  affluents. 
The  Ynisei  has  its  principal  source  in  Lake  Baikal^  an  irregular- 
shaped  but  most  extensive  inland  water,  400  miles  in  leng£  and 
60  m  breadth,  and  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  through  which 
the  Angara  flows,  and  unites  with  the  main  sti'eam  to  foim  the 
Ynisei :  from  the  principal  source  to  the  lake  this  river  may  be 
estimated  as  700  miles  long :  from  thence  to  the  sea,  its  course 
cannot  have  less  length  than  2,200.  Its  upper  valley  has  exten- 
sive forests,  and  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  com :  m  its  lower 
course  it  extends  to  3,500  feet  in  width,  and  in  its  estuaiy  to  30 
miles.  The  Obi  drains  an  extensive  area,  drawing  its  waters  from 
the  same  mountains  as  the  Ynisei  on  the  £.  and  the  Ourals  on  the 
W.  Its  sources  are  the  Obiy  Irtish,  and  Tobol;  the  former  flows 
through  Lake  Dzaizana,  which  is  80  miles  in  length  by  20  in 
breadUi,  and  probably  above  1 ,000  feet  in  elevation  of  surface.  The 
length  of  the  Obi  is  not  greatei*  than  the  Ynisei,  but  the  area  drained 
by  it  is  more  extensive. 

44.  Asiatic  Russia  is  divided  into  sixteen  governments  and  pro- 
vinces, the  names  and  chief  towns  of  which,  together  with  the 
estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 
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Estimated  Population. 

Governments  and  Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

1826. 

1850. 

f  ToboUk  -        .        .        - 

7b6o;«)/t 

25,000 

15.090 

.. 

7bfit«it     .... 

TbfiwA 

9,000 

24,000 

■< 

Bniseitk  -        -        .        . 

EniMUk 

6,000 

6,000 

g  '  Jriouttk  -        .        -        - 

Irkoutsk       - 

22,000 

18,000 

SS  j  VaJtoutik 

raJhniM     - 

7,000 

4,500 

CO 

OA;ko/«il  .... 

OMo/«it 

1,500 

800 

'  Kamschaika    -        -        . 

A0 

Petropaulowiki    - 

-    -    - 

1,000 

S   f  Orenburg         ... 

Orenburg     - 

20,000 

6,000 

SB 

Atirakkan        ... 

Astrakhan    - 

50,000 

45,750 

Caifca^itt          ... 

Stammpol     • 

3,000 

7,000 

s 

CireasHa  or  TbAfrifM 

Georgievsk  - 

4,000 

3,000 

^  <  Georgia^  or  Grouzia         -  | 

TVfw   -        -        - 

33,000 

50,000 

s 

Abatcia  -        -        -        - 

Anapa 

2,500 

3,000 

14 

Daughittan      ... 

Derbent 

5,000 

-12,000 

1 

SAirvan  -        -        -        - 

Baku  -        .        • 

8,000 

9,000 

t9 
O 

^  ^rm^nfa,  or  Erivan 

£rtraA 

12,000 

11,250 

The  larger  portion  of  Orenburgy  including  the  capital,  is  in 
Europe ;  but  a  new  govemment,  called  of  Tamara,  was  formed  in 
1860,  from  those  of  Bimbirsh,  Orenburg,  and  Saratov, 

45.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  the  northern 

Sart  of  Asia  was  inhabited  by  Nomadic  people  of  various  races, 
ifiering  from  each  other  in  language  an(f  mannere,  and  aepuated 
by  immense  deserts,  beyond  which  the  victorious  Mongols  never 
attempted  to  pass.  The  Russians  have  now  gradually  conquered 
it,  and  hold  it  in  subjection.  The  Northern  part  of  Siberia  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  huntinj?  tribes  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are,  the  Samoedi,  who  inhabit  the  whole  coast 
as  far  Eastward  as  the  Lena :  the  Tschuktchis,  and  the  Koriaks, 
who  dwell  between  this  river  and  the  Ptzcific  Ocean ;  the  Ostiaks, 
between  the  Obi  and  Ynisei ;  the  Tungousis,  between  the  ITnisei 
and  the  Lena ;  and  the  Yakotites,  or  Zouks,  between  the  last-men* 
tioned  river  and  the  Sea  of  Okotsk.  The  tracts  in  tlie  South 
Eastern  part  of  the  countiy,  about  Lake  Baikal,  the  Selenga,  and 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Lena  and  Ynisei,  are  occupied  by  Mongols, 
especially  by  one  race  of  them  called  Bnrats,  Ttie  districts  upon 
the  borders  of  Independent  Tartary  are  inhabited  by  various  tnbes 
bearing  the  common  name  of  Tartars,  as  well  as  certain  local 
appellations,  sucli  as  Basckkirs,  Tchulims,  Sluschivis,  &c  There 
are  but  few  European  inhabita^its,  excepting  such  as  have  been 
doomed  b^  the  Russian  government  to  ezue  in  these  dreaiy  r^ons, 
as  a  punishment  for  actual  or  supposed  crime.  Christianity  has 
hitherto  made  very  little  progress  amongst  the  widely-dispersed 
natives  of  Asiatic.  Russm  ^though  considerable  efiPorts  have  recently 
been  made,  and  with  some  succesflu  The  religion  generally  diffused 
throughout  this  extensive  territory,  is  the  system  of  Buddha,  or 
of  the  Lamas,  which  originating  in  JSindoostan,  has  now  its  cen- 
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tral  seat  in  Tibety  and  is  generally  professed  over  all  the  East  and 
centre  of  Asia.  Mahometanism  is  likewise  professed  towards  the 
South  Western  frontiers,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman  and 
Pernan  Empires ;  and  by  the  late  conquests  of  Mussia,  many  of 
the  Armenian  Christians  haye  also  fallen  under  her  power. 

46.  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  the  goyemment  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  metropolis  of  all  Asiatic  Mussia^  is  situated  in  the  Western 
part  of  Siberia,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  Tobol,  from 
which  latter  riyer  it  has  derived  its  name.  When  the  Sussians 
first  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  1587,  they  erected  a  mere 
wooden  fort,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  natiyes  in  subjection : 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ^und  about  60  years  afterwards,  when  they  built 
the  present  town  in  its  stead.  The  buildings,  however,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  a  few  churches  and  convents,  are  all  of  wood,  and 
present  a  very  mean  appearance.  Tobolsk  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce  and  thoroughfare,  owing  to  all  the  furs,  and  other 
descriptions  of  goods,  which  are  collected  as  tribute  from  the 
wandering  tribes  of  these  immense  deserts,  being  deposited  in  its 
warehouses.  Irkatttsk^  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
18  situated  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  not  fiu*  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  An^ra  and 
Irkutj  from  which  last  river  it  has  obtained  its  name.  It  contains 
many  churches  and  schools,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Russian  government,  and .  an  important  military  station. 
Jrkoutsk  is  a  place  of  greater  commercial  consequence  than  any 
other  in  Siberia,  having  an  advantageous  situation,  and  being  the 
residence  of  many  merchants  engagea  in  the  trade  between  Russia 
and  China,  from  the  common  limits  of  which  it  is  only  100  miles 
distant.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Irkoutsk  lies  the  Russian  town  of  Kiachta, 
on  the  common  limits  of  Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartarv :  it  is  the 
only  point  of  communication  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and 
China,  the  latter,  according  to  the  jealous  policy  by  which  they 
have  been  always  actuated,  allowing  foreign  trade  only  at  one 
point  of  each  of  its  fix)ntier8.  Kiachta  has  therefore  risen  to  great 
eminence  since  it  was  fixed  upon,  in  1 728,  as  the  centre  of  com* 
merce  between  the  two  empires :  the  great  fair  is  held  in  December, 
when  merchants  flock  hitner  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  Chinese  town,  in  Mongolia,  is  separate  from  the 
Russian,  and  is  called  3Iamatchin;  they  are  both  defended  by 
strong  fortresses.  On  the  line  of  demarcation  the  Russians  have 
raised  a  pile  of  stones,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross;  whilst  the 
Chinese  nave  built  a  kind  of  cone  or  pyramia.  Okotsk  stands  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  to  wluch  it  has  communicated  its 
name :  this  sea  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  mainland,  on  the  E. 
by  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatha,  which  forms  pait  of  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Kurile  Islands* 
These  islands  extend  from  tlie  Southern  promontoiy  of  Kamt-- 
chatka  to  the  head  of  the  Jwpanese  Islands,  and  belong  mostly  to 
Russia,  though  a  few  of  the  Southern  ones  are  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan*     Astrakhan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
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Aitrakhanj  is  situated  on  the  South  Western  part  of  Asiatic  Russia^ 
on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  formed  by  two  amui  of  the  riYer,  and 
onlj  25  miles  distant  from  its  mouth  in  the  Ca»pian  Sea.  The 
city  is  three  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall ;  the  diurches  and  public  edifices  are  built  of 
stone,  but  the  houses  in  general  are  of  wood.  Astrakhan  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  and  manu&cture,  for  which  purposes  it  is 
ntvourably  situated,  from  its  lying  on  the  borders  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  was  the  design  of  Feter  the  Great  to  make  it  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  he  accordingly  encouraged 
the  conflux  of  inhabitants  from  all  parts.  Astrakhan  was  formeiiy 
the  capital  of  a  province,  or  kingdom,  in  the  country  of  Kipachack, 
or  CapchcLC,  belonging  to  the  Mongol  Tartars,  and  extending  as 
&r  as  Moscow ;  but  after  various  revolutions,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  A.  D.  1654.  Tiflis,  or  TeJUs,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written,  is  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  lies  in  the  Southenmoet 
part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kur,  at  the  Southern  foot  of  the  Uaucasus,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Georgia  by  the  Russians,  in  1801,  Tiflis 
has  become  an  important  military  post;  it  is  the  residence  of  their 
governor  and  commander-in-chief,  who  has  always  a  great  force 
stationed  imder  him  in  this  nei^bourhood.  It  contains  many 
handsome  churches  and  mosque^,  and  is  very  famous  for  its  hot 
springs. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

47.  The  name  of  7Virtory,or  TVitorfO,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  applied 
in  its  most  extended  sense  to  the  whole  central  part  of  Asia, 
stretching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  W.  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  £.,  and  from  the  empires  of  Persia,  Cabul, 
Hindoostan,  and  China,  on  the  South,  to  that  of  Russia  on  the 
North.  This  extensive  region  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  varying  in  name  and  character,  but  generally  addicted  to 
a  Nomadic  life ;  dwelling  without  towns  or  villages,  in  tents  set 
up  in  the  open  fields ;  living  on  horseflesh,  and  on  the  milk  of 
mares.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  Independent 
Tartary,  and  Mongolia  or  Cldnese  Tartary,  Independent  Tar^ 
tary  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.  by 
Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  E.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Persia  and  Cabul:  it  contains  893,300  square  mile^,  and 
about  5,500,000  inhabitants.  Its  boundary,  however,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  India  and  the  Chinese  Empire  is  very  indefinite: 
many  (^geographers  including  Little  Bukaria,  Little  Tibet,  and 
even  Tibet  itself,  within  the  limits  of  Independent  Tartary,  whilst 
others  assign  these  countries  to  India.,  and  others  again  to  Mon- 
golia, to  w^ich  last  they  seem  more  properly  to  belong.  Inde- 
pendent Tartary  is  so  called  from  its  oeing  in  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  independent  tribes,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  Mongolia, 
which  is  subject  to  the  empire  of  China :  it  is  likewise  frequently 
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called  Turan^  and  Turkestan^  not  only  from  its  havii-g  been  the 
original  or  acq  aired  seat  of  the  Tartar  race,  known  by  the  name 
of  Turhsy  or  ToorkSf  but  from  the  great  power  still  exercised  by 
the  Khans  of  that  part  of  it  properly  denominated  Turke^tant  over 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  Joffataij 
Dshagatai,  and  Mawerelnakrj  but  these  names  are  local,  and  the 
latter  is  only  properly  applied  to  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
rivers  Oxus  Amoo^  and  laxartes  Sihon,  The  name  of  Tartar  i « said 
to  have  first  originated  with  the  Ckinete^  who  call  alt  their  neigh- 
bours, without  distinction,  TatOj  or  Ta-d»e;  in  proof  of  which  deri- 
vation, it  is  stated  that  the  Persians  and  Arabians  know  nothing 
of  the  Tartars  under  that  appellation.  It  was  first  brought  into 
general  use  in  Europe,  after  Baaty  the  Monfful  chiePs  invasion  of 
Hungary^  under  King  Frederick  2d.  The  name  Tatar  or  Tartar 
is,  as  we  often  find  in  similar  cases,  unknown  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
applied  by  others;  it  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  name 
of  one  division  of  a  tribe  of  the  Monguls;  Europeans  alone  use  it 
collectively.  I'he  race  so  designated  by  us  may  more  properly 
be  divided  into  three  families:  1.  The  Tunguses  or  Manchees. 
2.  The  Monguls  or  Moghuls.  8.  The  Turks*  The  former  are  found 
in  the  £•  of  Asia  and  China ;  the  latter,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  widely  extended,  surround  the  Caspian  and  LaJie  Aral; 
while  the  Monauls  occupv  a  middle  position*  Of  this  race  was 
Cbengiz,  Gengis,  or  Zingnis  Khan,  by  whom,  and  by  his  imme- 
diate successors,  Asia  and  Europe  were  overrun  from  Pekin  to 
Vienna  y  but  in  little  more  than  70  years,  this  immense  empire 
was  broken  up,  and  China^  Iran  or  Persia^  Dzagatai^  Kaptchak, 
and  Turan  became  independent  governments. 

48.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  enormous  empire  of  the 
Mongols,  rose  Timur  Leng  (otherwise  called  Tamerlane  and 
Timur  Beg),  who  was  prince  of  Kescli,  near  Samarcand,  and 
who  having  succeeded  in  reducing  Great  Bukaria,  received,  in 
1360,  the  homage  of  the  grandees,  and  was  crowned  at  JBcUhh 
under  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  The  history  of  his 
expeditions  and  conquests  is  well  known:  be  reduced  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  under  his  control,  subjected  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Persia,  all  the  country  as  far  Westward  as  the  Euphrates^  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Northern  part  of  Hindoostan,  He  died  at 
Satnarcand  in  the  year  1405,  after  which  his  empire  fell  into  the 
greatest  disorder.  His  successors  lost,  one  aCter  another,  all  the 
countries  which  Tamerlane  had  left  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Buharia  and  Khjorasan;  and  even  these  the  last  khan 
Baber,  of  Turki  descent,  in  1498»  was  obliged  to  abandon,  who, 
however,  from  being  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  became  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  Mogul  Empire  in  Hindoostan.  The  dissolution 
of  the  country  into  smaller  states,  which  parted  again  into  smaller 
still,  and  were  then  reduced  to  subjection,  at  lengtn  brought  about 
a  division  into  stems  and  hordes,  and  consequently,  a  complete 
retrogradation  from  a  state  of  comparative  civilization  to  the  con- 
dition of  rude  uncultivated  man* 
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49.  Since  the  time  of  Timur,  Tartury  has  been  occupied  bj  the 
Uzbecksj  a  people  principally  of  the  Turkish  race,  bat  uniting 
under  that  name  both  Turks  and  MonguUy  who  had  embraced 
Mahometanism.  The  Koran,  according  to  the  Sonnite  dogmas* 
is  implicitly  assumed  as  the  guide,  not  only  in  faith  and  doctrine, 
but  in  civil  government,  and  in  domestic  life* 

50.  Bokfiara^  or  Great  Bukarioj  as  it  is  also  called,  in  contra- 
distinction to  lAttle  BukariOf  which  is  a  country  in  Mongolia^ 
occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  oS  Independent  Tartary^  and  is 
the  most  important  of  the  kmgdoms  or  states  into  which  it  is 
divided :  its  name  is  said  to  signify  the  Country  of  teamed  men. 
Its  capital,  Bokhara,  or  Bogar^  is  situated  on  the  Sonthem  banks 
of  the  Zurufshaunt  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Jihon  or  Amoo :  it 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  an  earthen 
wall.  The  houses  are  low,  and  built  for  the  most  part  of  mud ; 
but  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  The  inhabitants  are 
characterized  as  being  much  more  civilized  than  those  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  the  city  has  lon^  been  celebrated  all 
over  the  East  for  the  study  of  Mahometan  theology  and  law :  it 
contains  many  colleges,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  capable 
of  accommodating  600  students.  The  population  of  Bokhara 
amounts  to  about  160,000  inhabitants,  and  is  composed  of  Uzbecksj 
Tartars,  Jews,  Afghans,  Calmuchs,  and  Hindoos :  it  is  the  most 
important  commercial  city  of  this  part  of  Central  Asia,  It  was 
taken  by  Jenghis  Khan  in  1220,  by  Tamerlane  in  1370,  and  by 
the  Uzhechs,  its  present  possessors,  at  the  close  of  the  kst  century. 
To  the  Eastward  of  Bokhara,  lies  the  city  of  Sumarcand,  or 
Sumerkund,  as  the  name  is  also  written,  another  famous  seat  of 
Mahometan  learning:  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kohnkj 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Zurufshaun,  and  thus 
flows  into  the  Oxus.  The  population  of  Samarcand  does  not  at 
present  exceed  10,000  souls,  but  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
more  than  three  times  that  number  in  the  days  of  Tamerlane. 
The  court  of  this  famous  Khan,  and  his  numerous  palaces,  are 
said  to  have  been  surpassingly  splendid:  the  magnificent  halls 
painted  with  various  colours,  the  hangings  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  tables  of  solid  gold,  and  the  displin^  of 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  formed  a  scene  of  the 
most  dazzling  character.  The  ambitious  conqueror  had  made  it 
a  part  of  his  system  to  bring,  from  every  place  which  he  invaded, 
persons  exercisin?  the  particular  art  for  which  that  place  was 
famous ;  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a  nation  which  had  not  repre- 
sentatives, or  an  employment  which  was  not  followed,  at  Samara 
cand.  This  once  flourishing  city  has  now,  however,  lost  almost 
all  its  splendour,  the  seat  ot  government  having  been  long  since 
removed  to  Bokhara :  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  its  remains 
is  the  tomb  of  Timur,  which  is  ofjasper  stone. 

61.  The  two  chief  towns  of  lurkestan,  properly  so  called,  are 
TasJikent  and  Khokan;  the  former  contains  about  40,000  inha* 
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biiantSy  bat  poMesses  little  interest.  Ckiva,  or  Khiva^  is  situated 
in  the  Western  part  of  Independent  Tartar^,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxas,  aboat  150  miles  abore  its  junction  with  the  Aral  Sea; 
it  is  an  important  commercial  city,  and  may  contain  15,000  in- 
habitints ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  country  named  Kharasfn,  the  other 
being  Turcomaniaf  or  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Turcomans 
properly  so  called.  The  Northern  part  of  Independent  Tartar^ 
is  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  nnmerons  tribe  of  the  KirgeeSf 
KirgkieeSf  or  Kirauiiee^  as  the  name  is  variously  written :  thay 
are  divided  into  three  hordes,  called  the  Oreatf  the  Middle^  and 
the  L  ittle  Hordes  and  generally  live  a  Nomadic  life,  though  some 
of  them  cultivate  land,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  barter  with  the 
Mtteei.tns.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  they 
were  ii  possession  of  the  territory  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Yniseu  m  Siberiay  but  about  that  period  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  the  Russian  arms  into  the  country  of  the  Tariars^ 
with  whom  they  partly  incorporated  themselves,  though  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  retained  their  independence,  and 
remained  a  distinct  tribe. 


THE   CHINE8E  EMPIBE. 

52.  Mongolia,  or  Cuinesb  Tartaut,  as  it  is  aUo  called,  com- 
prehends by  far  the  largest  and  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Siberia ;  on  the  W. 
by  Indepenae:it  Tartary;  on  the  8.  by  Cahul,  Hindoostan,  the 
iirman  Empire^ and  China  Proper;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  inlets 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean^  known  by  the  names  of  tlie  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  Chdf  oj  Tartary.  It  contains  2,808,000  square  miles,  or 
a  greater  extent  of  country  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  its 
population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000,000  of  souls. 

68.  It  appears,  that  many  centuries  ago  the  Mongols  were  di- 
vided into  two  leading  nations,  whose  partition  might  probably  be 
owing  eidier  to  national  circumstances,  or  to  a  natural  separation 
by  mountains,  and  sflerwards  kept  up  by  the  separate  interests  ot 
dieir  princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity  occasioned  by  perpetual  dis- 
sensions. These  two  nations  were  brought  to  a  union  into  one 
common  state  by  the  great  Jenshiz  Khan ;  but  on  the  destruction 
of  tlie  monarchy  whicli  he  had  erected,  they  were  separated  again 
by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  since,  to  their  mutual  ruin, 
been  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities.  The  Mongols,  pro- 
perlv  so  c^led,  compose  me  one,  and  the  Doerben-  Oiret  the  other 
of  daese  nations.  lUoerhen- Oiret  means  the  Quadruple  alliance, 
and  is  the  common  appellation  of  four  principal  races;  the  chief 
of  these  is  that  of  the  Orhets  or  Elutlts,  which  in  Western  Asio, 
and  in  Europe,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Cahnuchs.    The  frc- 

Juent  and  bloody  wars  of  the  Mongols  with  China,  rendered  moi  e 
ital  by  their  perpetual  feuds,  termmated  at  last  in  their  complete 
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subjugation  bj  the  lattei'  Empire.     The  religion  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars  is  confined  to  ShamaniBm^  or  the  worship  of  Fo. 

64.  The  great  river  of  Mangolioj  the  Amoory  Sagahliny  or  Sa- 
galiUf  has  its  princijial  sources  in  proximity  to  those  of  the  Ijtna 
and  JTneseiy  while  its  secondary  source  is  in  the  Northern  water- 
shed of  the  Hoangho,  It  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  stream, 
above  2,200  miles  Ion?,  having  its  upper  course  among  mountain 
vall^,  and  its  lower  through  a  fertile  plain.  It  has  some  very 
considerable  affluents ;  it  empties  itself  mto  the  Oulfof  Tartar^f 
opposite  the  Island  of  Sagalin,  This  island,  called  Tckoha  by  the 
natives,  and  Oku  Jesso^  or  Upper  Jeuo^  by  the  Japtmttej  lies  off  the 
North  Eastern  extremity  of  Mongolia^  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  strait:  it  has  a  North  and  South  direction,  being 
about  630  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about  40  miles  broacL 
The  Mantchoo  Tartars,  Japanese^  and  Mussians,  have  all  colonies 
on  this  island.  The  South  Eastern  part  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  by 
the  kingdom  of  Corea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bear  some  affinity,  in 
their  language,  religion,  and  manners,  to  the  Chinesej  but  use  alpha- 
betic characters  in  writing.  It  is  a  large  peninsula,  jutting  out  into 
the  Pa,cific  Ocean,  between  China  and  the  Japanese  Islands :  it  is 
intersected  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  fertile,  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  forests,  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  who  pays  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  Emperor :  its  capital,  Kingkitao,  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  countr}'. 

66.  The  Songar  Calmucks  are  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe 
of  Mongols  cantoned  in  the  Nortn  Western  part  of  Chinese 
Tartary.  Below  them  lies  tlie  country  called  Little  Bukaria, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Yarhand,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name :  its  other  chief  towns  are  Camhaar,  Koten,  Turfan^ 
and  Chainil.  The  Yarkand,  with  the  Koten^  Cashgarj  and 
Aksu,  unite  to  foim  the  Tarim,  which,  afler  a  course  of  1,600 
miles  through  a  fertile  valley,  200  miles  in  width,  falls  into  lAike 
Lohy  or  Loknor.  The  Kaidu,  another  affluent,  flows  through 
'Lake  Bostang :  both  these  lakes  are  more  than  60  miles  long, 
and  are  surrounded  by  extensive  morasses.  They  are  probabnr 
4,600  feet  above  the  sea.  There  ai%  other  considerate  lakes 
between  these  and  the  river  Irtish',  the  mountains  round  them 
exceed  10,000  in  elevation.  Yarkand  is  the  capital  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  residence  of  the  Governor,  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  considerable;  its  population  may  amount  to  30,000. 
Ca^kgar  was  formerly  the  capital,  but  latterly  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  a  qtmsi  independence :  it  was  formerly  of  great  commer- 
cial importance;  its  population  may  exceed  16^000.  Koten  is  the 
principal  town  of  the  Vzbegs*  The  country  lies  on  the  Western 
edge  of  the  great  desert  Ooles  or  Sha^no,  which  occupies  an  area 
of  1,000  miles  in  length,  by  600  in  breadth :  it  slopes  towards  the 
centre  fix>m  E.  S.  and  W.,  and  especially  on  the  N.  E.  is  a  barren 
treeless  waste  of  shifting  sand :  its  principal  outlets  are  by  Lakes 
Baikal  and  Dzaizang,    Little  Tibet,  or  Lahdack,  as  it  is  also 
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caDedy  lies  immediately  below  lAttle  Bukariaj  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  InduSj^  on  the  frontiers  of  Independent  Tartar^  and 
the  kingdom  of  Cahul,  The  term  Tibet  is  of  very  uncertain 
application.  The  upper  course  of  the  Indus  is  through  an  exten- 
sive plain,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea:  here  are  the  sacred  Lakes 
Manasarawar  and  Tso  Lanak ;  the  river  afler  traversing  these, 
flows  through  deep  channels  in  the  alluvial  soiL  This  plain  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  elevated  and  as  situated  among  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Himalayah  to  the  S., 
of  the  Bohr  Tag  to  the  N.,  and  the  range  separating  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  San-po,  the  source  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  the  E. 
The  climate  of  IHhet  is  comparatively  temperate  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile ;  it  is  governed  by  a  Raja,  whose  submission  to  the  Chinese 
government  is  litde  more  than  nominal :  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  Buddhists,  profess  a  high  respect  for  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet,  Its  two  diief  towns  are  Leh  or  Lahdach  and  Oortopej 
both  of  which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  former  bemg 
the  capita],  and  lying  to  the  North.  To  the  N«  of  Oortope, 
towards  the  limits  of  Jjtttle  Buharia  and  Little  Tibet,  lies  Ouin^ 
nakf  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  modem  capital  of 
Chinese  Tartary. 

66*  Tibet,  in  its  extended  signification,  occupies  the  Southern- 
most part  of  Mongolia,  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges 
to  those  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Hoang^Ho :  it  confines 
towards  the  South  with  Hindoostan,  the  Birman  Empire,  and 
(Mina  Proper,  which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  East  At  present 
the  whole  of  this  territory  is  nominally,  or  really,  subject  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  who  sends  a  viceroy  to  the  capital  Lassa,  and  to 
whose  care  all  the  really  important  matters  of  government  are 
virtually  confided.  His  rank  is  next  to  that  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
and  above  the  Raja,  but  in  efficient  power  he  is  far  superior  to 
them  both.  The  Lamas  are  the  priests  of  the  sect  of  Buddha  in 
Tibet  and  the  adjacent  territories,  and  are  monks,  who,  at  least 
nominally,  have  forsaken  the  pleasures  of  the. world:  they  alto- 
gether reject  the  doctrine  of  castes,  a  proselyte  of  any  nation  being 
allowed  to  enter  their  order.  The  Grand,  or  Daki  Lama,  who 
resides  at  Lassa^  is  regarded  by  his  worshippers  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  divinity  in  a  human  form.  The  ritual  or  ceremonial  wor- 
ship of  the  Tibetians  is  all  svstem  and  order,  and  thus  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos,  Lassa,  or  Lehassa, 
the  capital  of  Tibet,  called  also  Oochoana  by  the  Chinese,  is  situated 
nearlv  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  andf  about  30  miles  above  the 
Nortnem  banks  of  the  Burrampooter,  Brahmaputra,  or  Tsanpoo : 
it  is  of  an  oval  form,  nearly  four  miles  long  by  one  broad.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  grand  temple  contained  in  it,  which 
consists  of  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  forming  the  sanctu- 
aries of  the  various  idols  worshipped  by  the  Tibetians,  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  place  of  adoration,  supplied  with  appropriate 
ornaments.  The  population  of  Lassa  is  estimated  to  be  above 
20,000.  The  personal  residence  of  the  Gr^d  Lama  is  at  Patela, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Lassa,  where  170  priests  of  the  first 
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rank,  devoted  to  ipnijef  and  the  performanoe  of  nerer-endiiig 
ceremonies,  i*e8ide  with  him  in  the  palace :  in  this  vaUey  is  the 
remarkable  lake  Paltu,  of  circular  form,  and  having  its  area  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  a  large  island. 

57.  China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Mon^Ua ; 
on  the  8.  by  the  Birman  Emmrej  and  the  kingdoms  ofJjaos  and 
Tonkin,  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Anam ;  and  on  the  £•  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  954,000  square  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  last  census,  367,000,000  inhabitants ;  but  on  this,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Gutzlaffs  opinion,  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  China 
Proper  is  called  by  the  natives  Chonkou,  i.  e.  The  Empire  of  the 
Centre  or  the  Middle  Empire :  the  people  of  Cochin  China  and 
Sianif  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  call  it  Cin,  whence  the  name  of  China, 
by  which  we  know  it  The  appellation  Cathay,  or  KbUai,  so 
celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  is  mat  by  which  it  is  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Monguh,  the  Russians,  and  many  of  the  East^n 
nations,  having  been  derived  from  the  Khitans,  who  formeriy  oeca- 
pied  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  empire :  the  Mantchoo  Tartan, 
call  it  Nican-courou,  and  the  Japanese,  Thau.  The  Qreat  WaU 
of  China  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  200  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  country  against 
the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  predatory  Nomadic  hordes.  It 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  Northern,  and  part  of  the  Western 
frontier,  over  rivers  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  1,500  miles.  It  is  about  80  feet  high  in  the  {)laiiis,  but 
not  more  than  15  or  20  on  the  summits  of  me  mountain-ridges; 
the  top  is  flat,  paved  with  stone,  and  so  broad  that  a  carriage  can 
drive  along  it  without  any  danger  or  difficulty.  Cfdna  Proper  is 
divided  into  18  governments  or  provinces,  the  names  of  whidi, 
together  with  those  of  their  chief  towns,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 


g  -  ShmtuHff 
a  ^  )  Kianffnan 
S  5  1  Honan 


I" 


Sharuee 
Shemee 


Nganhoei    -  -  -  - 

Seiehuen     -  -  -  - 

Houhe         -  .        -  - 

Hounan       .  .        .  - 

Kianfff€9     -  -  -  . 

Tckekianff   .  •  -  - 

Fokien  (incladiog  the  /.  of  FoT' 

tnota)      -  -  -  - 


} 


Qjuangtong^  or  Canton  (inclndingl 
tht  L  qf  Haiium)     -        -.       -J 
QuQng9€€     .        .        -        .        - 
Koeitchoo    -        -        -        -        - 
Vunnan       ------ 


PeJHn, 

Ttmamfou. 

NamUn. 

Kaifimgfou. 

7%iguet^bu. 

SfingiH^ou* 

NgmMm, 

Tckingtm^ou, 

Hanyang, 

Sehangteha, 

Naniehangfim, 

HangUh9<n{f9u, 

Foutekto^tfou, 


Canton,  or  Quangtcheotffim. 

Kotuilingfim. 
Koeigangfou, 
Vunna^foM. 
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68.  The  traditional  history  of  tlie  Chinese  appears  to  lave  been 
inuoduced  from  India,  with  other  mythological  fablefl,  by  the 
diacij^les  of  Fo ;  the  actual  history  of  the  coiui^  may  be  traced  to 
a  period  some  centuries  before  our  own  enu  The  most  interesting 
pcuticuhirs  of  the  Chinese  history  are  connected  with  the  incursions 
oiiheTartarSy  who  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  in  the  11th  century, 
spread  their  desolations  oyer  we  whole  Northern  part  of  the 
oountiy ;  the  Mongol  chief  had  even  entertained  the  monstrous 
project  of  extirpating  the  whole  race  of  agriculturists^  and  turning 
the  whole  of  China  into  pasture  for  foraging  his  cavalry.  The 
successors  of  this  ambitious  and  successful  conqueror  were  eventu- 
ally supplanted  by  a  race  of  Chinese  princes,  known  as  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ming ;  and  the  power  of  these  last  was,  in  its  turn,  put  an 
end  to,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars,  who  reduced  the  who'e  empire  to  subjection,  and  have 
ever  since  continiMd  to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  it,  the  present 
rebellion  showing  that  they  are  still  distinct  m  interest  as  in  cha- 
racter, from  the  older  inhabitants. 

69.  The  government  of  China  is  an  absolute  monarchy ;  there  is 
no  hereditary  nobility,  rank  and  qualification  for  office,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grades,  depends  entirely  upon  the  literary 
distinction  to  which  eacm  individual  has  attained.  Examinations 
are  annually  held,  when  every  candidate  is  promoted  to  a  place  in 
the  government  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  learning  he  has 
dispmyed.  The  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  known  and 
practised  in  China,  for  a  period  long  prior  to  its  discovery  in 
jEkirape,  It  is  not  in  general  performed  with  moveable  types, 
owing  to  the  great  multiplicity  of  the  characters,  but  with  engraved 
blocks  of  wood. 

60.  China  appears  to  be  the  only  absolute  government,  in  which 
there  is  no  estsublished  religion  connected  with  the  state;  there 
being  three  principal  professions,  that  of  Confucius,  that  of  the 
Taotze,  and  that  ox  Buddha.  Confucius,  or  Kongfutse,  was  bom 
about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era :  he  was  accordingly 
a  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  flourished  at  a  period  pnor 
to  that  in  which  Socrates  rose  to  celebrity.  By  his  sage  counsels, 
his  moral  doctrine,  and  his  exemplary  conduct,  he  obtained  an 
immortal  name  as  the  reformer  of  his  country :  after  his  death,  his 
name  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  his  doctrine  is  still 
regarded  amongst  the  Chinese,  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  and  politi- 
cal wisdom.  He  condemned  the  idolatry  which  he  found  existing 
amongst  his  countiymen,  aiid  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  purer 
form  of  religion,  mither  Confucius  nor  any  of  his  disciples  at- 
tached the  idea  of  a  personal  being  to  the  Deity,  nor  does  it  seem 
ever  to  have  entered  into  their  minds  to  represent  their  first  cause 
under  any  image  or  personification.  They  considered  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  ana  elements,  with  the  azure  Armament,  as  the  crea- 
tive and  productive  powers,  the  immediate  agents  of  tiie  Deity,  and 
inseparably  connected  with  him;  and  they  offered  adoration  to 
these  agents,  united  in  one  word  Tien,  i,  e.  Heaven.  The  sect  of 
Confucius  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  learned,  the  emperor  himself 
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being  at  the  head  of  it;  they  have  no  priestB,  and  appear  to  be  fiir 
more  superstitioiis  than  religious. 

61.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Confucius  sprang  up  &e  re- 
ligion of  the  Taotze,  t.  e.  Sons  of  Immortals :  it  was  established 
by  Laokungy  who,  having  travelled  into  Tibet^  became  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  the  €rand  Lama,  which  he  thought  would  suit 
his.  countmnen.  About  the  year  65  of  our  era,  the  sect  of  Fo  was 
introduced  into  China  from  Mindoostan,  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  idol  Fotho,  which  has  been  contracted  into  that  of  Fo :  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Boodh,  or  Buddha,  the  chief  tenets 
being  those  of  the  Hindoos,  amongst  which  is  the  metempsychosis, 
or  transition  of  souls  from  one  ammal  to  another:  the  priests  are 
denominated  bonzes. 

62.  China  Proper  consists  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hoangho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang ;  of  these  but  little  is  known,  but  the  former  is 
narrow  and  rugged,  and  the  river  for  the  most  part  a  furious  torrent, 
irregular  in  its  course,  and  receiving  but  few  affluents ;  the  latter 
flows  through  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  well  wooded  hills,  and  finally  surrounded  by  the  mighty  ranges  of 
the  Koh-ko^nor  and  Kenteh,  known  as  the  SuiehHng  or  Snowy 
mountains.  The  £astem  valleys  of  these  mountains  have  numerous 
lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  the  Koh-ho  nor,  Tsinghae^ 
or  Azure  Sea,  said  to  be  70  miles  long  by  40  broad.  The  principal 
sources  of  the  Yana^tse-Kiang  are  near  the  Teng^kiri-nor,  on  the 
mountains  £.  of  Thibet,  and  among  those  mountains  it  has  aoourae 
of  1,500  miles ;  below  this  it  receives  an  important  iiffluent,  the  Ya* 
ling ;  in  its  middle  and  lower  course  it  receives  numerous  and  very 
considerable  affluents,  which  are  in  connexion  with  many  lakes,  some 
of  which  are  very  large ;  the  Sa  Kiang  and  Kiulin  are  the  prin- 
cipal affluents  from  the  N. ;  from  the  S.  the  Siuna  and  Yuen  flow 
through  Tunting  Lake  before  uniting  with  the  main  stream,  as  does 
the  JCaing  Kiang  through  the  Payang  lakefi.  In  this  great  river, 
the  tidal  wave  is  perceptible  450  miles  from  the  sea ;  it  is  navigable 
for  750  miles,  ana  the  largest  vessels  can  ascend  350  miles ;  its  delta 
is  very  extensive,  but  belongs  equally  U>  tlie  Soanglto.  The  Cfiu 
Kiang  or  Pearl  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  rivers 
which  drain  the  province  of  Qmngtong  \  it  is  navigable  for  a  great 
portion  of  its  course.  The  Min  Kiang  and  Sunhiang  flow  through 
the  province  of  Pohien. 

63.  Pehin,  or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Petehdee, 
i.  e.  of  the  North,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Chinese  Em* 
pire,  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  great  river  caUed 
the  Whang  Hai,  Hoang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  which  enters  the 
Pacific  about  00  miles  below  the  city,  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
WJuing  Hai,  or  YeUom  Sea,  to  that  arm  of  the  ocean  extending 
between  China  and  Mongolia,  Pekin  is  mentioned  by  the  early 
ti-avellers  of  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries,  under  the  name  of  Cam' 
balu,  which  the  Tartar  monarchs  had  then  recently  bailt  near  the 
Chinese  city  of  Taydu :  the  natives  likewise  call  it  Chunthian. 
The  name  Pehin^  signifies  the  Northern  Court,  and  was  applied 
to  the  city  to  distinguish  it  from  Nanhing,  or  the  Southern  Court, 
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which  was  the  residence  of  the  emperor  of  China  prior  to  the  Mant^ 
choo  dynasty  ascending  the  throne.     Pekin  is  of  a  square  figure, 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to  Chinese  ideas,  it  is 
strongly  fortified :  it  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  one  inhabited  by 
Tartars^  and  the  other  by  Chinese^  each  being  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  city  has  16  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arched,  the  streets 
of  Pekin  are  straight,  and  the  principal  ones  tolerably  wide ;  the 
houses  are  ^enerauv  low,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  within  which  enclosure  a  whole  fsmiily  of  three  genera- 
tions, with  their  respective  wives  and  children,  will  freauently  be 
found.    The  emperor  of  China  resides  at  Pekin,  and  nis  palace 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Tartar  city;  here  also  are  the  college 
and  buildings  of  the  Russian  embassy.    The  pomilation  of  Pekin 
has  been  stated  to  amount  to  3,000,000,  though  mere  are  not  want- 
ing accounts  which  raise  it  to  five  times  that  number;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  and  authenticated  statements,  it  does  not 
exceed  1,500,000.— J^aniKn,  or  Nankingy  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiangnan,  is  situated  about  midway  down  the  Eastern 
side  of  China,  about  00  miles  fiiom  the  mouth  of  the  Yangteekiang, 
a  Uttle  to  the  right  of  which  river  it  stands.     It  is  about  1 4  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a  very  irr^ular  figure,  owing  to  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     It  was  formerly  the  im- 
perial city,  for  which  reason   it  was  called  Nanking,  i,e.  the 
8bnthem  Court:  but  since  the  six  grand  tribunals  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Pekin,  it  is  called  Kiangmng  in  all  the  public  acts.     It 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  we  most  beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing cities  in  the  world,  but  it  has  lost  all  its  ancient  splendour, 
though  it  is  stated  to  be  still  the  first  city  in  the  empire  with 
reganl  to  the  learned  men  it  produces,  and  tho^e  branches  of 
manu&cture  for  which  the  country  has  been  so  long  famous.     It 
had  formerly  a  magnificent  palace,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
MantcJioo  Tartars;  a  fiimous  observatory,  at  present  neglected; 
temples,  tombs  of  die  emperors,  said  to  be  of  me  Min^  dynasty. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  city  is  deserted,  and  the  remainder  is  bv 
no  means  well  peopled.     The  most  £unous  amongst  its  temples  is 
that  (ndled  the  jRorcelain  Tower,  built  a.  d.  1411.     It  is  a  pagoda 
of  octagonal  form,  200  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  stories,  by 
plain  boards  within  and  without,  by  cornices  and  small  projections, 
covered  with  green  varnished  tiles;  it  is  mounted  by  884  steps,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  lai^e  ball,  which  the  Chinese  assert  to  be  of  soUd 
gold,  though  it  is  generally  suspected  to  be  only  gilt     The  popu- 
lation of  Nankin  has  been  as  much  exaggerated  as  that  of  Pekin, 
having  been  frequently  stated  at  one,  two,  and  three  millions ;  it  is 
now,  however,  generally  believed  not  to  exceed  500,000. 

04.  Canton,  or  Quangtcheoufou,  as  it  is  called  by  the  na* 
tives,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  QuanUma ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chukiang,  or  Pearl  River,  commonly  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  same  name  as  the  city.  Canton  was  the  only  empo- 
rium of  European  commerce  in  China,  and  the  only  place  in 
the   whole  empire,  except   Maimatchin,  in  MongoUoj  where 
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foreigners  were  allowed  to  trade  with  the  subjects  of  the  Cfe/e#- 
tial  Empire:  it  is  said  there  were  often  6,000  trading  vessels 
lying  before  the  city.    The  principal  export  was  tea,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  40,000,000  ponnds  annually.     The  management  of  trade 
was  vested  in  a  council  called  Hongy  consisting  of  12  or  14  mem- 
liers,  generally  men  of  great  wealth.    The  factories  of  the  different 
foreign  powers  permitted  to  trade  here,  usnallj  consist  of  fourorfive 
houses,  and  extend  along  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  standing  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  otner,  and  displaying  their  respective  flags: 
the  British  factory  far  exceeded  the  others  in  size  and  elegance. 
Canton  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  three  different  cities,  separated 
by  lofty  walls  :  the  suburbs  are  very  extensive.    The  streets  are 
long  and  straight,  paved  chiefly  with  cut  stone,  and  ornamented 
from  space  to  space  witli  triumphal  arches,  and  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly clean ;  those  of  them  which  contain  the  richest  shops  are 
covered.    The  houses  are  "very  neat,  but  otherwise  not  remarkable ; 
they  are  built  of  brick,  have  no  windows  towards  the  street,  and 
consist  only  of  one  story.     About  a  league  from   Canton  is  the 
Boat  Tomn,  consisting  of  about  40,000  barks  of  all  sizes,  which 
cover  the  river  night  and  day,  and  form  a  kind  of  floating  city  : 
they  all  touch  one  another,  and  arc  ranged  so  as  to  form  floating 
streets.    The  people  who  inhabit  them  (variously  estimated  at  from 
100,000  to  300,000)  have  no  other  dwelling,  and  arc  prohibited  by 
law  from  settling  on  shore :  each  bark  lodges  a  family  and  their 
grandchildren.    The  population  of  Canton  has  been  stated  to 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half,  or  two  million  souls,  though  others 
reduce  it  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  recent  accounts,  how- 
ever, fix  it  with  much  probability  at  750,000.     Europeans  first 
began  to  trade  with  Canton  about  a.d.  1517,  but  the  English  did 
not  reach  the  city  till  1634 :  an  immediate  rupture  ensued  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  great  intercoarse 
having  been  resumed  until  1680,  since  which  |>enod  the  trade  has 
been  continued  with  Canton,  almost  uninterruptedly,  and  with  a 
constant  increase.     In  1842  the  exclusive  system  of  trade  and 
political  intercourse   previously  adopted  was  broken  in   upon. 
Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain^  and  Canton^   Amoyj 
Foutclvmdhu,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai^  were  made  free  ports.     The 
tower  of  Victoria  has  since  been  built  on  the  island  of  Mong  Kong ; 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  British  Commissioner,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

66.  About  60  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cantony  in  the  Bay  of  Cantonj 
lies  the  island  of  Macao,  remarkable  only  for  the  town  of  the  same 
name  built  upon  it  by  the  Portuguese,  and  which  forms  the  only 
European  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
They  obtained  this  favour  in  consequence  of  having  driven  away 
a  band  of  pirates,  who»  after  having  ravi^ed  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  of  Macao,  blockaded 
that  of  Canton,  and  even  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  emperor 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Portuguese  for  the  services  they  had 
rendered  him  in  punishing  these  marauders,  by  allowing  them  to 
form  a  settlement  at  ilfocao,  a.  d.  1686,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ; 
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here  they  built  and  fortified  a  town  of  some  extent,  which  becaroe 
of  much  importance  to  them  as  the  centre  of  all  their  commerce 
not  only  with  China,  but  with  Japatij  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and 
all  the  countries  in  this  part  of  Asia,  It  is  now,  however,  dwindled 
into  a  pUce  of  little  consequence,  owing  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
Canton :  the  Portuguese  are  seldom  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  own  fortifications,  and  as  the  C%fne«ehaYe  the  absolute 
power  of  withholding  proTisions«  they  keep  the  town  in  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.  The  British  and  odier  nations  have  factories 
at  Macao.  The  population  of  Macao  is  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
— ^The  Island  of  tiainan  is  separated  from  the  Southernmost  point 
of  the  province  of  Quangtang,  and  indeed  of  all  China,  by  a  narrow 
strait  scarcely  10  miles  across :  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  ChUf  of  Tonkin*  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  160  miles  long, 
and  70  broad;  it  is  rocky,  but  fertile,  and  abounds  in  excellent 
timber :  the  j^reater  part  of  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese, 
but  many  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  still  maintain  their  inde- 
})endence  in  the  heart  of  the  island ;  the  Chinese  population  may 
number  about  1,000,000.— JFbmuwa  lies  to  the  S.  £•  of  China,  and 
is  separated  from  the  province  of  Fokien  by  a  channel  about  100 
miles  broad :  it  is  called  Tayowan  by  the  Chinese,  after  its  chief  town. 
1 1  is  a  fertile  and  valuable  island,  about  2 1 0  miles  long,  and  00  broad , 
but  much  contracted  at  each  end  -,  in  the  centre  it  rises  in  volcanic 
peaks  to  an  elevation  exceeding  12,000  feet:  the  Chinese  have 
reduced  a  part  of  it  to  subjection,  but  the  natives  are  in  general 
independent  and  uncivilised ;  the  Dutch  were  masters  of  this  island 
in  1632,  but  were  expelled  by  pirates,  whose  rule  continued  till 
1683;  the  native  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  the  Chinese 
may  number  2,000,000.  To  the  eastward  of  Formosa  lie  the  Mad- 
jicosemah  Islands,  and  beyond  them,  about  midway  between  For^ 
mosa  and  the  Southemmciet  of  the  Japanese  Ishmdis,  lies  the  group 
known  by  the  name  of  Loo  Choo  or  Lieou  Kieou :  they  are  all 
snbject  to  China,  but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
These  islands  are  estimated  as  36  in  number,  the  Great  Loo  Choo 
being  06  miles  long,  by  15  broad ;  it  abounds  in  minerals,  sulphur, 
and  m  metals. 

THB  BBfPIBB   OF  JAPAN. 

66.  The  Empire  of  Japan  lies  to  the  East  of  ilfon(afo/Mi,  in  the 
Nort/i  Pacific  Ocean,  and  consists  of  several  islands,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Nipon,  Jesso,  Sihohe,  and  Kitusiu.  It  includes  a 
superficial  extent  of  about  103,800  square  miles,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  30,000,000  of  souls :  it  is  called  by  tlie  inhabitants 
themselves  Nipon,  Niphon,  or  Nison,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Sippon 
and  Jepuen.  The  sea  between  it  and  Mongolia  is  called  The  Sea 
of  Japan.  The  government  of  Japan  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  a  spiritual  ruler,  called  Mehado  or  Diari  Sama,  t.  e.  Lord  of  the 
Dairi,  but  in  the  16  th  century,  one  of  the  generals  seized  upon  the 
whole  secular  power,  under  the  name  of  C^fo  Sama.  The  ancient 
ruler  is  however  looked  upon  by  the  Japanese  people  with  such 
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superstitioiis  reverence,  that  the  usurper  has  never  dared  either  tf> 
dethrone  him  or  materially  to  diminish  his  outward  dignity.  He 
resides  at  Mea^o,  and  his  court  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  empire,  being 
the  great  theatre  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  all  the 
elegant  arts.  The  Cubo  Sama,  or  secular  emperor,  resides  at  Jeddoy 
and  is  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  which  the  country  can  afford 
liim.  His  power  is  altogether  despotic,  the  people  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  least  share  in  the  government  The  different  districts 
of  the  empire  are  under  the  sway  of  hereditary  princes  and  chiefe, 
who  form  a  species  of  feudal  aristocracy. 

67.  The  reugion  of  the  Japanese  is  polytheism,  intermixed  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Creator :  their  two  principal 
sects  are  those  of  8into  and  Budsdo,  The  first  of  these  acknow- 
ledges a  supreme  bein?  &*  superior  to  the  worship  of  man,  and  they 
therefore  aaore  die  inferior  deities  as  mediators ;  they  abstain  iront 
animal  food,  detest  bloodshed,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body. 
The  Dairi  is  the  head  of  the  Sinto  religion,  and  has  the  appointment 
of  its  principal  functionaries :  the  priests  are  secular  and  monastic, 
being  supported  either  by  the  contributions  of  the  feithful  or  by 
pious  foundations:  there  are  likewise  several  orders  of  monks  and 
nuns.  The  sect  of  Budsdo  is  the  same  with  that  of  Buddha  or 
Boodh,  and  has  been  imported  from  Hindoostan :  its  tenets  passing 
through  China  and  Corea,  have  been  blended  with  foreign  maxims, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  remains. 

68.  The  Japanese  have  shown  a  deeper  and  more  constant  jealousy 
of  European  intercourse  than  even  the  Chinese.  Ji4)an  was  dis- 
covered by  Mendez  Pinto  in  1642,  shortly  after  which  the  Portun 
guese  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  establrh  a  fectory  at 
Nanga^sakiy  where  they  carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade.  Their 
missionaries  likewise  resorted  thither  wi&  the  view  of  converting 
the  natives,  and  were  permitted  for  some  time  to  proceed  without 
molestation ;  but  the  government  suspecting  that  these  foreigners 
were  carrying  on  a  plan  for  the  subversion  of  the  whole  empire, 
began  a  furious  persecution  against  them,  which  ended  in  the  exter- 
mination of  all  tne  converts,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Portuguese 
from  the  whole  of  Japan.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  JDutrh, 
who,  stipulating  that  tney  would  not  meddle  with  the  religion  or 
government  of  the  State,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  factory  on  the 
island  otFirandOf  and  eventually  at  Nangasaku  The  restrictions, 
however,  under  which  they  are  aUowed  to  trade,  have  been  so  repeat- 
edly multiplied,  that  their  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  is  aunost 
nugatory,  and  would  be  probably  discontinued,  were  it  not  from  a 
jealousy  of  other  European  nations. 

60.  Nipon  or  Niphon  is  by  fer  the  largest  of  the  Japanese  islands ; 
it  is  of  irregular  shape,  850  miles  long  by  200  wide,  its  shores  are 
deeply  indented,  it  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  volcanic  mountains, 
of  which  Fun  rises  12,000  feet  above  the  sea;  here  is  also  tlie 
sacred  lake  Fakanea'y  it  is  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  products. 
Its  chief  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  is  Jedoy  Jeddo^ 
or  Yeddoy  as  it  is  variously  written :  it  is  situated  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  little  river  Toniac.    It  is  about  16  miles  in  circuity  and  has  no 
wall9yi>ut  is  reckoned  one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  cities  in  all  Ada, 
The  palftce  of  the  emueror  resembles  a  fortified  city,  bein<y  sur- 
rounded with  walls  ana  ditches,  and  containing  several  buildings 
which  have  the  appearance  of  castles.     The  outer  part  is  composed 
of  streets,  containmg  many  palaces,  in  which  reside  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  ministers,  ana  other  public  functionaries.     In  the 
centre  stands  the  emperor's  palace,  the  body  of  it  being  only  one 
story  high^  but  adorned  with  a  yery  lofty  square  tower.     Unlike  all 
other  JajMtnese  structures,  it  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wftll  of  the  same  material.     The  population  of  Jedo  is  esti- 
jnated  at  750,000  souls.     Meaco^  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire^  l^nd  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  is  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  Southern  extremity  of  Nipan,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  W.  of  Jedo,     In  its  greatest  prosperity  it  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  but  a  lar^  portion  of  this 
space  is  now  unoccupied,  having  been  converted  into  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields:  some  of  the  temples  are  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  imperial  palace  is  a  city  of  itself.     Notwithstanding 
its  decline,  Meaco  is  still  the  centre  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country,  and  the  place  where  the  coin  of  the  empire  is  struck : 
it  is  likewise  the  seat  of  some  of  the  finest  manumctures  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  grand  storehouses  of  Japai^ese  commerce. 
Its  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  450,000. 

70.  The  island  of  Jesso  or  MaUmaiy  lies  to  the  N.  of  Nipouj 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  tlie  Strait  of 
Matsmai :  anotlier  narrow  strait,  already  described  as  the  Strait  of 
La  JPerousej  in  3rposes  on  the  North  between  it  and  the  Idand  of 
Sagalin.    The  town  of  MaUmai  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  is  well  fortified,  and  is  situated  in  the 
Southernmost  part  of  the  island  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  to  which 
it  has  communicated  its  name.     Three  of  the  Kurik  IdandSy  or 
that  chain  extending  from  Jes»o  to  the  Southernmost  point  ofKamt- 
chatkay  likewise  belong  to  Japan^  the  remainder  belong  to  Russia ; 
they  exceed  25  in  number,  the  sur&ce  irregular,  and  formation 
volcanic,  some  of  the  cones  rising  above  6,000  feet.     The  island 
of  Sikohey  Sikohfy  or  XicocOy  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Japanese  islands,  and  lies  to  the  S.  of  Nipon,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  KiusiUy  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait :  it 
is  almost  inaccessible,  and  unknown  to  Europeans.    KiusiUy  known 
also  by  the  name  of  XimOy  is  the  Southernmost  and  Westernmost 
of  the  four  great  Japanese  islands,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
part  of  the  whole  empire  into  which  Europeans  can  procure  admis- 
sion.    This  privilege  is  confined  to  the  Dutchy  who  send  a  trading 
ship  annually  to  Nanga^akiy  the  capital  of  the  island :  Firando, 
where  they  built  their  first  fectory,  is  an  islet  off  the  N.  W.  extre- 
mity of  Kiusiu,  and  opposite  C(yrea.     The  recent  expedition  from 
Ae  United  States  will,  it  is  contemplated,  open  the  irade  of  Japan 
to  the  civilized  world.     The  city  of  Nangasaki  is  built  on  the 
Western  coast  of  the  island ;  it  is  mrge,  tolerably  well  defended  and 
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very  populoiifl,  but  the  jealouay  of  the  native  government  prevents 
strangers  from  seeing  little  more  than  its  exterior.  Fattisio  is  a 
small  barren  island  about  120  miles  distant  from  the  Eastern  coast 
ot  NipoHf  and  is  remarkable  as  the  place  whither  the  emperor  of 
Japan  banishes  such  of  the  grandees  as  have  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, employing  them  there  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  gold 
brocade. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


AFRICA  SEPTBNTRIONALIS. 


1.  The  whole  Northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Ijorders  of  the  Oreat 
Desert,  was  very  well  known  to  the  ancients.  They  divided  it 
originally  into  the  four  great  provinces  of  Mauretania,  Numidia, 
Africa  and  Libya,  but  these  were  in  the  later  ages  again  subdivided 
into  others,  the  names  and  superficial  extent  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  Table : 


Provinces. 


Square  Miles. 


llAUnVTANIA: 
NUMIDIA  t 


Africa 


Libya  : 


{ 

{ 
{ 


M  anretania  Tlngitana 
Manietaaim  CKSurieiisis 
Maardtania  Sitifensis  - 
Namidia    -        -        • 
Zeugitana  •        •        - 
Bysacena  -        •        • 
Tripolitana 
Cyrenaica  - 
Mannarioa 
Libya  Exterior  - 


66,100 
42,300 
17,800 
22,000 
7.100 
30,700 
117,500 
60,600  ' 
50,700 
54,800 


} 
1 


126,200 


155,300 


^  166,100 


Total    -    -    -    470,200 


2CAUR£TANIA« 


2.  Mauretania,  or  Mauritania,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  was  the 
North  Western  province  of  Africa,  and  derived  its  name  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Mauri.  The  Greeks  at  first  called  the  people 
Maurusii,  and  the  country  Maurusia ',  in  which  they  were  followed 
by  some  of  the  Latin  poets ;  but  they  afterwards  adopted  the  proper 
appellations  of  Mauri  and  Mauretania.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was 
an  exceedingly  fruitful  country,  and  sent  great  quantities  of  com  to 
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Roiiid  and  other  parts  of  Italy :  some  portions  of  it,  howeveri  were 
too  mountainous  or  arid  to  be  capable  of  any  coltivation.  Besides 
com,  the  Romans  obtained  from  it  and  rTumidia  very  beautiful 
marble  and  precious  stones  ^  as  well  as  a  number  of  wild  beasts  for 
their  exhibitions  '  and  spectacles.  In  the  later  ages  it  was  sub- 
divided into  three  provinces,  snmamed  Tingitana,  Ciesariensis,  and 
Sitifensis ;  the  first  of  these  alone  was  the  original  country  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Mauretania,  the  two  last  forming  the  Western  part 
of  what  they  called  Numidia. 

8.  The  Mauri  ^  are  said  by  some  authors  to  have  obtained  their 
name  (Mavpoc)  from  their  hUick  or  tawny  skins,  compared  with  the 
paler  complexions  of  the  Southern  Europeans ;  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  certainly  the  collective  appellation  used  by  all  the  tribes 
of  Mauretania  and  Numidia  to  distmraish  their  nation,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  one,  by  which  the  remaming  people  as  Air  Eastward 
as  the  Syrtis,  or  even  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  were  once  known  to 
each  other.  They  all  spoke  the  same  mnguage,  used  the  same 
customs,  and  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life,  and  hence  the  term 
Numidte,  or  Nomades,  is  applied  with  as  much  propriety  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Western,  as  of  the  Eastern  provinces ;  for  being 
only  deduced  from  their  wandering  habits,  it  was  never  used  by 
themselves,  and  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
became  more  extended,  the  name  of  Numidae  is  found  constantly 
disappearing  before  that  of  Mauri.  It  seems  even  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  unacquainted  with  the  term  Numidas,  and  that 
they  called  each  tribe  of  the  Mauri  by  its  own  separate  name, 
though  they  acknowledged  the  two  great  divisions  of  them  into 
Massylii  and  Masscesylii.  The  former  touched  more  immediately 
upon  the  Carthaginian  territory;  the  latter  were  to  the  Westward 
of  it,  and  stretched  as  far  as  the  River  Molochath,  now  Moulouia : 
the  two  together  inhabited  the  modern  province  Algiers,  The 
proper  and  general  names  of  Mauri  and  Mauretania  remained  only 
to  tne  territory  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  in  this  confined  sense  that  the 
Romans  first  heard  of  them,  under  their  king  Bocchus,  during  the 
Punic  war. 

4.  The  Masssesylii  were  much  more  powerful  than  the  Massylii, 
and  inhabited  the  whole  counti^^  between  the  rivers  Molochath  and 
Ampsaga,  or  those  parts  of  Mauretania  which  were  afterwards 
snmamed  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis;  they  were  governed  by 
Sypfaax.  The  Massylii,  or  Massyli  ^,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited 
an  extent  of  territory  nearly  two-thirds  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Ampsaga  and  Tusca,  and  corresponding 
with  what  the  Romans  afterwards  constituted  their  province  of 
Numidia.    The  prince  of  the  Massylii  mentioned  earliest  in  his- 


'  Hot.  BpUt  I.  x.  19.  '  Juv.  Sai,  IV.  99. 

*  Id.  XI.  125.    8U.  linl.  IV.  549.    Luean.  III.  294.    Id.  X.  455.    See  also 
note  7,  it^ra. 

»  Virff.  JBn.  IV.  132.     Id,  483.    Id,  VI.  60.      SU.  Ital  III.  282.     Luean, 
IV.  682. 
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tory  was  Qala,  who  made  use  of  the  oppoitanity  afforded  him  by 
the  first  Punic  war  to  seize  upon  a  part  of  the  Carthagenian  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo.  He  ailerwards  joined  the 
cause  of  Carthage,  allowed^is  son  Masinissa  to  be  educated  there, 
declared  war  against  Syphax  at  the  inst^ation  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  supported  the  latter  people  in  Spain  with  light  troope, 
who  were  commanded  by  Masinissa.  Soon  after  this  Gala  died, 
and  was  succeeded,  as  was  sometimes  the  custom  amongst  the 
Numidians,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  brother  CEsalces ;  in  the 
mean  time  the  Carthaginians  made  terms  with  Syphax,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  as  a  wife  Asdrubal's  beautiful  daughter,  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  promised  bride  of  Masinissa.  The  latter  prince,  incensed 
at  this,  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  the  Roman  general  8cipio» 
and  soon  afterwards  crossed  oyer  into  Africa,  and  dethroned 
CBsalces,  but  was  subsequentljr  defeated  by  Sjrphax.  He  joined 
Scipio  on  his  landing  in  Africa,  and  contributed  mainly  to  his 
success.  He  soon  defeated  Syphax,  and  taking  him  prisoner  gaye 
him  up  to  Scipio,  who  carried  him  to  Rome  upon  the  termination 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  201 ,  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Shortly 
after  this,  Syphax  starved  himself  to  death  in  prison,  and  Masi- 
nissa haying  conquered  the  whole  territory  of  the  Massaarplii,  was 
solemnly  appointed  king  of  the  united  countries  by  tlie  Romans, 
who  sent  him  over  the  royal  insignia.  His  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Carthi^e  brought  about  the  third  Punic  war ;  he  defeated 
their  army,  and  shortly  after  his  death  the  Romans  destroyed  that 
city.  The  murder  of  his  cousin  Hiempsal  by  Jugurtha,  erandaon 
of  Masinissa,  brought  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
and  after  a  war  of  five  years  he  was  delivered  up  to  Sylla  by  Boo- 
chus,  king  of  Numidia,  his  father-in-law.  Afterwards  the  king- 
dom was  divided,  Hiempsal  receiving  the  old  territory  of  the  M!as- 
sassylii ;  and  his  son  Juba  espousing  the  cause  of  Pompoy,  was 
deposed  by  Csesar,  who  erected  the  kingdom  into  a  province,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Africa  Nova,  distinguishing  iJie  proyince 
of  Zeuffitima  as  Africa  Yetus. 

6.  Tois  great  province  was  again  subdivided;  the  old  country 
of  the  Massylii  receiyed  the  name  of  Numidia  Proyincia,  whilst 
the  territory  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  mari- 
time districts  of  Byzacium  and  Emporia,  was  called  Byzaoena : 
this  latter  appellation  appears  to  have  oeen  likewise  applied  to  that 
province  which,  mamr  years  afterwards,  was  known  as  tlie  Tripo- 
litana.  The  fall  of  Juba  was  considerably  hastened  by  the  assist- 
ance which  Caesar  received  from  Bocchus,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Juba,  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  he  had  con- 
quered :  his  dominions  extended  from  the  Molochatn,  where  they 
touched  upon  Mauretania  Propria,  to  the  Ampsaga;  the  Eastern 
part,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  at  first 
added  them  to  their  province  of  Numidia,  but  afterwards  consti- 
tuted them  into  a  separate  province,  called  Sitifensis.  Bocchus 
subsequently  seized  Mauretania  Proper,  b.  c.  37 :  and  Augustus 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  conquest,  under  the  title 
of  King  of  Mauretania.    After  his  death  Augustus  placed  the 
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yoim^r  Juba  on  the  Ihrone^  haying  previously  given  him  in 
marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antnony. 

6.  Augustus,  however,  afterwards  thought  proper  to  remove  him 
from  the  Numidian  throne,  and  made  him  king  of  Mauretania,  or 
of  the  country  formerly  ruled  by  Bocchus,  extending  from  Salde 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Juba  took  up  his  residence  at  lol,  the 
old  metropolis  of  the  country,  calling  it  Caesaria,  in  honour  of 
Augustus;  he  reigned  many  years  with  such  popularity,  that  the 
grateful  Mauretanians  worshipped  him  after  his  death  as  a  god. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemaeus,  who  roused  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  Caligula :  he  was  accordingly,  like  many  other 
princes,  invited  to  Home  by  that  sanguinary  emperor,  and  there 
basely  murdered :  his  subjects,  however,  took  up  his  cause,  and 
the  emperor  Claudius  was  compelled  to  send  Seutonius  Paulinus 
(the  same  officer  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  Britain)  into 
Mauretania  to  subdue  the  reli^llion.     His  kingdom  was  how 
divided  into  two  Roman  provinces,  the  Western  one  of  which  was 
named  |Mauretania  Tingitana,  after  its  chief  city  Tingis :  it  em- 
braced the  old  country  of  Mauretania,  as  it  was  first  known  to  the 
Romans,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  Eastward  as 
the  Molochath.    *fne  remainder  of  Juba's  kingdom,  including  the 
Western  part  of  the  Roman  Numidia,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  was 
called  Mauretania  Csesariensis,  after  its  metropolis  Caesarea,  and 
corresponded  with  the  dominions  once  possessed  by  the  Masssesv  lii. 
The  latter  was  afterwards  again  divided,  during  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  Eastern  part  of  it  as&r  as  SaldsB  being  called  Maure- 
tania Sitifensis,  after  the  city  Sitifis:  about  this  time  too  Maure- 
tania Tingitana  was  added  to  the  province  of  Spain,  for  the  sake 
of  more  rapid  communication  across  the  continent,  and  the  better 
maintaining  of  military  discipline.    This  arrangement  lasted  as 
long  as  the  Romans  kept  the  Western  countries  under  their  domi- 
nion.   At  last,  however,  during  the  rei^  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
the  Vandals  crossed  over  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and,  proceeding 
Eastward,  took  up  their  head  quarters  at  Carthage :  they  were  at 
length  routed,  and  their  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  great 
general  Belisarius,  ▲.  n.  633,  who,  in  this  happy  termination  of 
die  African  war,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subisequent  and  ill- 
requited  fortunes.    The  Visigoths  aftierwards  seized  upon  Maure- 
tania, and  kept  possession  of  it  and  Spain,  till  they  were  both 
finally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Saracens, 

7.  Maurbtania  Tingitana,  tlie  Westernmost  province  of  Africa, 
derived  its  name  from  its  metropolis  Tingis,  and  was  separated 
from  Spain  only  by  the  narrow  Fretum  Gaditanum,  now  known 
as  the  Strait  of  dhibraltar.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  River  Molochatli  and  by 
Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  E. 
it  touched  upon  Mauretania  Caesariensis  and  upon  Gietulia,  and  to 
the  S.  upon  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Autolatse  and  Phorusii : 
it  corresponded  with  the  modern  empire  of  Morocco  and  Fez^  and 
contained  66,100  square  miles. 

8.  It  was  an  exceedingly  fertile  province^  abounding  in  corn. 
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wine,  and  oil,  but  infested  by  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  as  well  as 
serpents  ^  scorpions  and  crocodiles.  The  circumference  of  some 
of  its  trees  was  so  great,  that  very  large  tables  were  made  from 
a  single  plank ;  tliese  tables,  hence  termed  /uov^i/Xot,  formed  a 
great  article  of  commerce  with  the  Romans,  as  did  also  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  snail,  which  was  foand  on  the  coasts  here,  and  fur- 
nished the  most  beautiful  purple  in  the  world.  Though  the  limils 
of  the  Roman  province  extended  as  &r  8.  and  E.  as  the  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  to  which  they  had  indeed  frequently  penetrated,  yet 
their  actual  dominion  was  confined  to  a  third  part  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  did  not  reach  much  lower  than  Sala  and  the  Subur. 
Here  dwelled  the  indigenous  race  called  Mauri,  who,  however, 
differed  in  no  respect  from  their  Eastern  brethren  the  Nnmidae ; 
they  lived  an  equally  wandering  life,  were  very  fond  of  finery,  and 
distinguished  themselyes  as  admirable  light-horsemen,  and  expert 
archers  ^. 

0.  Mount  Atlas  %  still  called  Atlas  by  us  Europeans,  is  a  lofly  and 
extensive  range  of  mountains,  approaching  in  many  parts  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  11,400  feet ;  in  Milt- 
zin  it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  to  Carthage  and  the  coasts  of  the  Little 
Byrtis,  serving  as  a  gigantic  barrier  to  separate  the  cultivated 
territory  of  Barhary  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Libyan  Desert : 
the  greater  elevations  are  toward  tne  coast.  The  promontory, 
where  it  rises  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  called  b^  the  ancients 
Atlas  Major  Mons,  now  Cape  Noon;  hence  it  strikes  out  in  a 
North  Easterly  direction,  forming  the  Eastern  boundarpr  of  Mau- 
retania  Tingitana,  intersects  the  provinces  of  Mauretania  Cassari- 
ensis,  Sitifensis,  and  Numidia,  and  then  becomes  lost  in  the  desert, 
a  little  to  the  8.  of  the  8yrtis  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  JVinis  and 
Tripoli,  It  obtained  many  names  whilst  passing  through  this 
great  extent  of  country,  and  is  still  distinguished  in  the  same 
way :  the  native  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  E.  of 
Tingitana  was  Dyrin,  and  this  part  of  the  chain  is  now  called 
TeMa.  Mount  Atlas  *  was  remaricable  amongst  the  ancient  poets 
for  the  legend  which  they  had  connected  witn  it,  asserting  it  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  changed 
into  a  mountain  at  the  sight  of  Medusa's  head,  shown  to  him  by 
Perseus  ^^,  which  was  imagined  to  have  been  so  high,  that  the 
heavens  rested  upon  its  top,  and  Atlas  was  therefore  said  to  bear 
the  world  on  his  shoulders  ". 

10.  The  legend  concerning  Atlas  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from 
his  cultivation  of  astronomy  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mo- 


^  Hot,  Cam.  III.  x.  18. 

'  Id.  I.  xxii.  2.    8iL  Hal  X.  401.    Id.  IV.  567. 

•  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  246.  Find,  Pyth.  IV.  515.  Vtrg,  JBn,  VIII.  136,  ef  «*y. 
Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  515.    See  aleo  p.  19,  note  4,  iupra, 

"  Orph.  LUh.  537. 

10  The  whole  fable  is  related  by  Ovid  i—Met.  IV.  626,  ei  ieq. 

>'  Virg.  jEh,  VI.  796.  Id.  IV.  481.  ^tV.  IM.  I.  2%2.  Omd,  Met.  II.  297. 
See  also  note  8,  iupra. 
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tions  of  the  heayenlj  bodies,  which  induced  him  to  freqoent  elevated 
places,  for  the  sake  of  making  observations^'.  Atlas  was  described 
to  be  situated  not  far  from  tne  ocean,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Oorgons  and  Hesperides  '* ;  when  the  ancients,  therefore, 
sought  for  these  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Little  Srrtis, 
thej  placed  it  there.  But  as  their  knowledge  of  the  earth  in- 
creased, and  thej  began  to  connect  their  fables  with  real  objects 
in  nature,  they  removed  their  Atlas  farther  Westward,  towards 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  they  had  heard  of  the  stupendous 
range,  the  top  of  which  was  stated  to  be  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 
The  Atlantei,  or  Atlantides,  who  dwelled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Atlas,  gave  name  to  the  Atlanticus  Oceanus  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  washed  the  whole  Western  coast  of  the  world  as  it 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  extended  Northwards  to  the  Hy- 
perborean Ocean  $  they  also  called  it  the  Oceanus  Exterior,  from 
Its  being  the  Outmost  sea  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

11.  AsDurofAtlas  strikes  out  from  the  main  ridge,  between 
the  rivers  If  olochath  and  Subur,  under  the  names  of  Fhocra  and 
Diur,  and  terminates  on  the  shore  of  the  Gktditanum  Fretum,  in 
a  mountain,  which,  from  its  seven  peaks,  was  named  Septem 
Fratres  ;  it  is  now  called  Apet^  Sill,  from  the  number  of  these 
animals  living  upon  it,  and  overhangs,  as  it  were,  that  Pillar  of 
Hercules  which  the  ancients  named  Abyla  and  we  call  Ceuta, 
Farther  Southward  is  another  spur  of  the  great  ridge,  called  Atlas 
Minor,  which  terminates  on  the  shore  of  tne  Atlantic  a  few  miles 
to  the  South  of  Sala. 

12.  The  two  best  known  and  most  important  rivers  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana  are  the  Molochath  and  the  Subur.  The  first  of 
these,  calfod  also  Mulacha  and  Malua,  now  Moulouia,  was  ren- 
dered verv  important  for  a  long  period  of  years,  by  its  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia ; 
it  rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  and  Sows  with  a  Northerly  course  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  Eastward  of  Rusadir.  The  Subur 
Seboo  also  rises  in  Atlas,  not  far  from  the  springs  of  the  Molo- 
chath,  and  runs  thence  Westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Banasa. 

13.  Below  this  is  the  Asama  Morhea,  the  largest  river  in  the 
province,  though  only  200  miles  long ;  it  rises  in  Atlas,  and  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Fez  and  Morocco^  enters  the  sea 
at  Azamorcy  which  preserves  evident  traces  of  its  old  name. 
Farther  Southward  is  the  promontory  Solois  Cape  Cantiny  called 
also  Solis  Mons,  which  was  once  reckoned  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers the  Westernmost  point  of  Libya :  the  Phoenicians  erected 
there  some  large  altars  to  Neptune,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
beautified  ana  finished  by  Daedalus.  The  Phut,  or  Phthuth, 
which  follows  next  upon  the  coast,  is  now  called  Tensifty  and  gave 
the  name  of  Phut  to  the  surrounding  district;  it  is  nearly  200 
miles  in  length.    Below  this  were  Erytnia  Insula,  now  Mogadar, 
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and  the  rivers  Lixus '%  or  Una  Suse^  and  Agna  Me9$a.  The 
Southern  part  of  the  province  was  inhabited  by  the  Autololes 
Vesunni^a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  Autololes '',  or  Autolatae,  who 
had  wandered  from  Gaptulia  and  fallen  upon  ^e  Roman  posses- 
sions here.  The  Island  of  CemCy  the  situation  of  which  was  so 
much  disputed  by  the  ancient  authors,  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  this  coast,  and  the  secresy  with  which  the  Carthaginians  carried 
on  their  trade  here,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
Suana^  a  few  miles  above  Atlas  Major  Mons  Cape  Noon  :  it  was 
used  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  place  of  security  for  their  ships, 
during  the  voyages  which  they  made  hither  to  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  ^thiopes. 

14.  The  Southernmost  Roman  station  in  Mauretania,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  was  Ad  Mercuries  El  Maruora^  so  named 
doubtlessly  from  the  statues  of  Mercurv,  the  protector  of  all  trade, 
which  were  set  up  there :  but  Sala,  their  frontier  town,  was  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  this,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sala  Bu  Beareg,  and  has 
changed  its  name  but  little  in  that  of  Sallee,    Above  this  was 
Banasa  Meheduma^  already  mentioned  as  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur ;  it  was  colonized  by  Augustus,  who  gave  it  the  epithet 
Yalentia.     The  coast  hereabouts  formed  a  kind  of  extended  gulf, 
which  the  ancients  called  Emporicus  Sinus,  from  the  manv  Punic 
factories  standing  on  its  shores :  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Cotes  Sinus,  so  called  after  Cotes  Promontorium,  which 
formed  its  Northern  extremity :  the  first  factory  established  here 
by  the  Carthaginians  was  Thymiaterium,  which  they  founded 
under  the  conduct  of  Hanno,  in  the  district  named  Pontium. 
Yolubilis  Phara4}Ws  Castle  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Subur,  about 
midway  between  Banasa  and  Atlas,  and  has  given  name  to  the 
modern  Valili,  or  OuaUli ;  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  most  advanced  position  which  they  possessed  towards  this  side 
of  Gsetulia :  the  people  dwelling  round  it  were  called  Yolubiliani. 
About  midway  between  Banasa  and  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar  stood 
Lixus,  or  Lix,  El  Haratch^  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river, 
now  called  Iawcos'j  it  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  most  im- 
portant colony  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  well 
Known,  owing  to  the  constant  intercourse  carried  on  betwixt  it  and 
Gades :  the  gigantic  Anteeus  is  said  to  have  had  a  palace  here, 
and  to  have  l^en  overcome  in  thili  neighbourhood  by  Hercules. 
To  the  E.  of  this,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  Babba,  on  a 
branch  of  tlie  Lixus ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  colonized  bv  Au- 
gustus, who  gave  it  the  surname  of  Julia  Campestris.     Zilis  was 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  Cotes,  and  still  pre- 
serves its  name  in  Ar-ziUa ;  it  was  originally  colonized  by  the 
Carthaginians,  but  subsequently  by  the  Komans  under  Augustus, 
who  surnamed  it  Julia  Constantia,  and  included  it  in  the  Spanish 
province  Baetica :  it  was  the  first  town  of  any  consequence  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  Straits,  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  to 

*«  8iL  Hal.  III.  258. 
>«  Xncofi.  lY.  077.    ^i7. //a/.  II.  63.    M  III.  306. 
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have  been  once  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain. 

15.  The  North  Western  promontory  of  Africa  was  called  Cotes 
Cape  Spartel  by  the  Carttiaginians  and  Phcenicianf),  from  the 
number  of  excellent  vines  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks  translated  this  name  into  their  own  language, 
calling  it  Ampelusia,  from  ^/iircXoc  tfiiis.  It  formed,  with  tne 
opposite  Junonis  Promontorium  Cape  Trafalgar  in  Spain,  from 
which  it  was  only  22  miles  distant,  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar :  tlie  length  of  the  Strait  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is 
84  miles,  and  its  narrowest  part  17  miles  across.  A  few  miles 
to  the  Eastward  of  Cape  Spartel  stood  Tingis,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province,  which  still  keeps  its  name  in  Tangier ;  it  was  so 
ancient,  that  it  was  said  in  mythology  to  have  been  built  by  the 
giant  Antgeus,  or,  as  others  maintain,  by  Sophax,  the  son  of 
Hercules  by  Tinge,  whom  the  hero  married  after  the  death  of 
Antseus.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius,  who  caused  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  to  be  opened,  and  discovered  in  it  a  skeleton  reported  to 
l)e  60  cubits  long ;  there  was  also  a  buckler  found,  which  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  hide  of  an  elephant,  and  was  so  large,  that  no 
man  then  living  could  wield  it:  these  traditions  caused  the  in* 
habitants  to  hold  their  city  in  great  veneration.  The  emperor 
Claudius  made  Tingis  a  Roman  colony.  At  the  Eastern  end  of 
the  Strait  stood  Abyla  CeutOj  only  17  miles  and  a  half  distant 
from  Calpe  or  Oibraliar^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strait  in 
Spain  :  these  two  elevated  |)oints  were  called  Columnae  Herculis  '^, 
or  sometimes  simply  Columns,  from  the  tradition  that  Hercules 
formerly  tore  asunder  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separated  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic,  and  piled  up  the  earth  into  a 
lofty  mountain  on  each  side  of  the  Strait,  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  his  labour.  Other  accounts,  however,  represent  the  matter 
differently,  by  observing  that  the  great  hero  closed  up  the  Strait 
between  the  two  mountains  for  a  time,  in  order  to  carry  over  the 
herds  of  Geryon  to  Africa. 

16.  Below  this,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  the  province,  were 
lagath  now  Tetuan^  and  Parietina  Penon  de  Velez.  The  whole 
Northern  coast,  from  the  promontory  Cotes  to  the  Molochath, 
was  called  Metagonium ;  and  the  people  who  dwelled  on  it  were 
named  Metagonitae.  These  appellations,  though  in  ailter-timcs 
confined  within  these  limits,  were  once  given  to  all  the  towns  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Zeugitana  as  far  Westward  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  owing  to  their  having  been  founded,  or 
conquered,  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrians ;  hence  their  name 
from  iiiToyia  circumago.  The  whole  of  Numidia  is  improperly 
called  Metagonia  by  some  authors.  In  the  North-Eastern  corner 
of  the  proyinSe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Molochath,  stood  Rnsadir 
MeUlUif  which  the  Romans  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  ^  it 
gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  Rusadir  Promontorium,  now 
called  JVes  Forcas. 

>•  Find.  Olpmp.  III.  79.    SU.  /M  1. 142. 
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17.  Mauretania  CiBeARiENgis  derived  its  name  from  its  me- 
tropolis, Csesarca,  and  corresponded  with  the  Western  half  of  the 
modern  Algiers,     It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Molocbath ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  !k.  b^  a  line  drawn 
from  die  city  Saldae  to  the  source  of  the  Savus ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of  AUas.    It  touched  to 
the  W.  on  Mauretania  Tingitana,  to  the  E.  on  Mauretania  Siti- 
fensis,  and  to  the  S.  on  Gcetuiia:  it  contained  42,800  square 
miles.    Though  in  many  parts  extremely  fertile,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  productiye  as  the  province  of  Trngitana,  on  account  of 
the  many  ranges  of  mountains  which  intersected  it  in  every 
direction ;  these  ranges  were  parts  of  Atlas,  and  were  known  lo 
the  ancients,  as  they  are  to  us  in  the  present  day,  by  a  number 
of  different  names.     This  proyince,  together  with  that  of  Sitifen- 
sis,  formed  the  territory  ot  the  Masssesylii,  mentioned  in  history 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Numidian  people ;  upon  their 
reduction  by  the  Romans  this  collective  name  disappears,  and  the 
Masscesylii  are  found  cantoned  in  the  Western  jiiart  of  the  pro- 
vince, round  Siga,  the  original  residenoe  of  their  king  Syphaz, 
and  the  cradle  of  their  power.    The  names  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  constituted  the  nation  of  the  Massaesylii,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  old  geographers,  but,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Musonii,  no  circumstances  of  any  interest  are  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  them :  their  situation  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  maps.    The  Musonii,  or  Musulani  as  they  are  sometimes 
culled,  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Numidians; 
their  leader,  Tacfarinas,  served  in  the  Roman  army  during  the 
feign  of  Tiberius,  but  he  afterwards  took  up  arms  against  his 
benefactor,  and  displayed  much  courage  and  talent  in  tlie  vieor- 
ous  war  which  he  carried  on  against  the  Romans;  afler  he  had 
routed  the  officers  of  Tiberius  in  seyeral  battles,  he  was  himself 
defeated  and  killed  by  Dolabella. 

18.  Tlic  first  city  we  meet  with,  beyond  the  limits  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  is  Siga.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Masssesylii, 
and  the  royal  residence  of  Syphax  before  he  conquered  the  Mas- 
sylii,  and  removed  his  court  to  Cirta,  afler  which  it  lost  nearly  all 
its  consequence,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony ;  it  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cognominal  river,  on  the  shore  of  Laturus  Sinus  Gkdf  of  Tre- 
mezeny  and  is  now  called  Takumbreet,  Farther  Eastward  on  the 
const  were,  Guiza  Oeeza,  near  Oran\  Portus  Divinus,  between 
which  and  Tingis  the  communication  was  carried  on  by  sea, 
there  being  no  oad  along  the  coast ;  the  Latin  colony  Arsenaria 
still  preserving  its  name  in  Arzeo  \  and  Cartenna,  now  Afusta" 
gennan.  The  last-mentioned  town  derived  considerable  import- 
ance from  the  emperor  Au^stus  having  sent  thitli^r  a  colony  of 
the  2d  legion,  and  given  it  many  advantages :  a  little  above  it 
was  Apolnnis  Promontorinm  Cape  Kuhneta,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Chinalaph,  the  greatest  river  in  the  province,  which  has  not 
altogether  lost  its  name  in  that  of  Shellif  Cessarea,  the  metro- 
polis of  Mauretania  Cttsariensis,  was  originally  called  lol  by  its 
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fbandenB  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  chosen  by  Bocchus  as  his  resi- 
dence, and  afterwards  by  the  younger  Jnba,  as  the  capital  of  his 
new  kingdom :  the  latter  prince  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Ceesarea,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor 
Augustus.  It  was  raised  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  when  he  formed  his  province  of  Mauretania,  but  it 
was  subsequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Mauri,  when  they 
rebelled  against  the  emperor  Yalens  in  the  fourth  century  :  a  little 
£.  of  the  city  was  the  burying-place  of  the  kings,  and  opposite  to 
it  was  the  island  Julia  Ceesarea,  now  called  Pahmas.  Rusucu- 
rum,  which  received  from  the  emperor  Claudius  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  colony,  is  now  Koleahj  near  the  great  city  <S  Alffiers, 
which  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  lomnium  ;  they  were  both  not  far  from  the  confines  of 
the  province  Sitifensis.  The  interior  of  Mauretania  was  tolerably 
well  filled  with  cities,  for  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  wished  to 
preserve  their  property  from  the  ravs^es  of  the'wandering  hordes, 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  with  walls:  but  they 
were,  for  this  very  reason,  generally  small  and  inconsiderable 
places,  and  even  those  of  them  which  the  Romans  thought  proper 
to  garrison  with  a  few  veterans  from  their  legions,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  hold  on  the  country,  derived  little  advantage  or  im- 
portance from  the  empty  titles  of  Municipia  or  Colonise  which 
were  granted  to  them.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these 
was  Auzea  Burgh  Samza^  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a  place  of 
considerable  strength ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors,  but  the 
Romans  thought  its  situation  so  valuable,  that  they  rebuilt  it,  and 
colonized  it  with  some  of  their  veteran  troops :  it  stood  at  the 
source  of  the  Usar,  or  Sisar,  which  retains  some  traces  of  its  old 
name  in  that  of  Ovze. 

19.  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  so  called  from  its  metropolis 
Sitifis,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  country  in  the  centre  of  the  modem 
state  of  Algiers,  It  extended  from  the  desert  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  between  the  Roman  province  of  Numidia  on  the  East, 
and  Mauretania  Cssariensis  on  the  West:  it  contained  17,800 
square  miles.  The  nature  of  the  country  was  in  general  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Csesariensis,  being  intersected 
throughout  with  the  vanous  undulations  of  Atlas,  and  well  culti- 
vated where  the  iiTegularities  of  the  surface  would  permit ;  both 
tJiese  provinces  produced  great  quantities  of  corn,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  paid  most  of  their  tribute  to  the  Romans,  whose  ser- 
vants collected  and  stored  it  in  large  magazines  builc  for  the 
purpose,  until  they  had  opportunities  of  sending  it  to  Italy. 
Sitins,  the  metropolis  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  still  called  Seteef^ 
was  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  close  on  the  borders  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia.  In  the  time  of  the  old  Numidian 
kings  it  was  little  more  than  a  vilWc,  and  was  first  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  colony  by  the  Romans,  when  they  established  their  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  its  situationi 
and  the  great  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country. 

20*  Sfudae  DellyZy  the  Westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Siti- 
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fensis,  once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Bocchns 
and  Juba ;  it  was  afleiwards  colonized  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
Farther  Eastward  lay  the  municipal  city  Choba  JBujetfO^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Audus,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Usar  Otue, 
already  mentioned  as  rising  in  Mauretania  CcesariensLs,  near  the 
town  Auzea.  Beyond  this  was  Igilgilis,  which  retains  evident 
traces  of  its  name  in  Z&ieLi  \  it  was  likewise  colonized  by  Augus- 
tus, and  was  a  port-town  of  some  consequence,  being  visited  by  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  keeping  up  a  communication  by  sea 
with  the  opposite  city  of  Massilia  in  Gaul :  it  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  sinus  Numidicus  or  Gulf  of  Ziezdi,  Thubuna,  still  called 
Tubnahy  was  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  Sitifis,  and  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  province  of  Numidia ;  it  was  not  far  from 
the  Salinse  Nnbonenses,  a  salt  morass,  now  called  the  Skottf  which 
receives  the  waters  of  all  the  neighbouring  rivers.  The  frontier  of 
Sitifensis  towards  the  desert  was  formed  bv  the  river  Sabns,  or 
Zabus,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Zab :  it  is  the  longest 
river  in  the  Northern  part  of  Africa,  being  940  miles  from  its 
springs  in  Mount  Atlas,  to  its  termination  in  the  little  lake  of 
Melgtg^  which  is  about  26  miles  long  and  18  broad. 

AFBIGA. 

21.  Th&  Carthaginian  territonty,  from  lying  opposite  to  Italy 
and  Bicily,  was  the  first  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  with  whicn 
the  Romans  were  acquamted,  and  hence  they  distinguished  it  by 
the  name  of  Africa,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  assigned 
to  the  Phcenician6^^  In  process  of  time,  and  as  their  knowledge 
increased,  they  extended  the  original  appellation  to  the  remainder 
of  the  continent'%  but  even  then  they  applied  it  more  especially 
to  the  country  originally  so  designatea  by  them'*,  sometimes 
calling  it  Africa  Propria  or  Carthi^niensis.  As  already  noticed, 
it  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Africa  Nova,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Africa  Yetus,  or  the  old  Zeugitana ; 
and  was  again  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Numidia,  Byza* 
cena,  and  Tripolitana,  which,  together  with  Zeugitana  already 
mentioned,  constituted  Africa  Proconsularis. 

22.  Numidia.  The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  corresponded 
with  the  Eastern  part  of  ^^'^«,  and  included  22,600  square  miles, 
or  nearly  as  many  as  Scotland.  On  the  E.  it  was  separated  from 
Mauretania  Sitifensis  by  the  Amps^^ ;  on  the  N.  it  was  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  \  on  the  E.  it  was  divided  from  Zeugi- 
tana by  the  little  river  Tusca,  and  lower  down,  the  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  parted  it  from  Byzacena.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
sylii,  who  were  governed  by  Masinissa  \  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Numidia  in  its  more  extended  sense,  which  also 

*^  See  p.  19,  sect.  3,  note  3,  9upra, 

»  Virg.  JBn.  IV.  37.     Id.  Bel.  I.  65.     Hwr.  Carm.  II.  xviii.  5.     Jw.  Sai. 
X.  148. 
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comprehended  the  conntiy  of  the  MasssBsylii,  and  thus  included 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Algierg,  together  with  the  South 
Western  part  of  TunUf  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

23.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  North  Western  coast  of  Africa 
are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  as  a  pastoral 
wandering  race  of  people,  living  upon  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  and 
though  they  are  founa  in  after  times  to  have  generally  adopted 
a  more  settled  life,   and  to  have  chosen   fixed  habitations  in 
towns  and  cities,  yet  they  returned  to  their  old  habits  whenever 
circumstances  permitted  it.    The  Oreeks  first  heard  of  them  in 
their  wars  against  Sicily,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Agathocles 
against  Africa,  and  then  distinguished  them  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Noua^ec^   or  wandering  pastoral  people,  and  their 
country  by  that  of  No/LiaSm;  which  names,  derived  from  yifna 
Pl^Oy  were  ever  afterwards  emploved  by  their  poets  and  historians. 
The  Romans  learned  them  from  the  Greeks  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  used  them,  notwithstanding  their  general  application,  in  refe- 
rence to  these  African  tribes  alone,  calling  them  Numidie  and 
their  country  Numidia'^    They  afterwards  confined  the  names  to 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  territory  of  Carthage,  and 
dependant  upon  it ;  but  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
the  full  application  of  the  term  Nomades,  and  thus  designated  all 
the  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Svrtis  and  the  borders 
of  Egypt.     The  Greek  traditions  give  the  following  origin  to  the 
Numidians,  viz.,  that  they  were  called  Qaetulians  and  Lybians, 
and  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals*  and  upon  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  entirely  without  law  or  rule ;  but  that  tney  were  joined 
by  certain  Persians,  Modes,  and  Armenians,  who  came  over  to 
them  from  the  army  of  Hercules  then  in  Spain*    The  Persians 
intermarried  with  tne  Gaetulians,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
country  round  Carthage,  called  themselves  pfumidee,  from  the 
pastoral  and  wandering  habits  which  they  had   adopted;   but 
the  Modes  and  Armenians  settled  in  the  country  opposite  Spain, 
and  having  united  themselves  with  the  Libyans,  were  by  them 
called  Mauri  instead  of  Medi.    There  was  another  tradition  con- 
cerning the  Numidians,  which  represented  them  to  have  been  the 
remnants  of  the  Canaanites,  Jebusites,Girga8ites,  &c.,  who  escaped 
from  the  Israelites,  and  having  wandered  through  Egypt,  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  North  Western  part  of  Africa, 
where  they  built  themselves  a  number  of  cities,  and  kept  up  the 
Phoenician  language ;  in  later  times  they  nermitted  Dido,  as  being 
related  to  them,  to  build  her  city  of  Carthage ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the  Carthaginians  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  all  farther  trace  of  them  was 
lost.     Both  these  traditions,  however  inconsistent  they  may  he, 


»  Find.  Pyth.  IX,  217. 

Virgil  probably  aUudea  to  tbe  Nomades  or  Namidie.— Geor^.  II f.  339. 
«•  Virg.  jSn.  IV.  535.    Hor.  Carm,  III.  xi.  47.     Ovid,  de  An  Am.  II.  IhZ. 
See  also  note  2  and  3,  tupra, 
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at  leaat  evidently  point  out  tho  migration  of  the  Nnmidians  from 
the  Eastward.  The  Numidianfi  were  a  hardy  and  athletic  race  of 
warriorsi  and  remarkable  for  their  custom  of  attacking  their 
enemies  by  night;  they  rode  without  either  saddle  or  bri<uey  and 
are  hence  sumamed  Infraeni  '*• 

84,  The  river  Ampsaga,  now  called  KMr^  or  the  Chreat  Miver^ 
was  very  small  and  unimportant,  and  derived  all  its  interest  from 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Masssesylii  and  Massylii, 
as  it  afterwards  did  between  Mauretania  end  Numidia.  To  the 
Eastward  of  it  were  the  promontory  Tretum  Sebba  Roui ;  Thapsa 
Stara^  giving  name  to  tne  OtUf  of  Stara,  anciently  oalled  Olca- 
ohites  Sinus;  and  Hippo  Regius'*  Bona,  The  fast-mentioned 
place  was  of  Phoenician  foundation,  and  was  sumamed  Regius, 
when  it  was  given  to  king  Masinissa  b^  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  Eastern  Hippo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  republic  of  Carthage ;  it  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  became  the  episcopal  see  of  6t.  Augustine.  Beyond 
this,  in  the  North  Eastern  corner  of  tho  province,  stood  Tabraca '% 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Tabarca ;  it  was  likewise  colonized  by  the  Ronmns,  and  was  the 
place  where  Oildo,  the  tyrannical  governor  of  the  province  of 
Africa,  met  his  death:  the  woods  which  surrounaed  it  were 
crowded  with  monkeys.  It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tnsca,  the 
Slainef  a  mean  little  river  which  formed  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
the  province  in  this  direction,  and  cave  name  to  the  district  of 
Tusca,  which  Masinissa  took  from  the  Carthaginians. 

26*  The  metropolis  of  Numidia  was  Cirta,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ampsaga,  close  to  the  borders  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis ;  it 
was  formerly  the  only  great  city  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  from  having  been  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  received  a  Punic 
name,  which  merely  signifies  a  city.  From  the  earliest  times  it 
was  chosen  as  their  residence  by  the  kings  of  Numidia,  namely, 
S^phax,  Masinissa,  and  their  successors,  amongst  whom  Micipea, 
king  of  the  Massylii,  contributed  most  to  its  increase  and  beauty, 
by  inviting  a  number  of  Greek  colonists  to  settle  at  his  court 
It  was  attacked  by  the  partizan  chief  Sittius,  and  subsequently 
conferred  on  him  by  Caesar.  After  this  Cirta  was  called  Sit« 
tianorum  Colonia,  and  maintained  its  old  dignity,  till  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out  here  during  the 
rei^  of  Constantino ;  this  emperor  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  its 
citizens  by  restorine  their  city,  and  calling  it  Constantina,  after 
himself,  a  name  which  it  preserves  to  the  present  day,  in  diat  of 
Coiantina* 

26.  To  the  Eastward  of  Cirta  was  a  ragged  and  almost  inac- 
cessible range  of  mountains,  running  through  the  whole  Northern 
part  of  the  province,  called  Tbambes  or  Fappua;  it  was  hither 
that  Gelimer,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals,  took  refoee  from  the 
troops  of  Belisarius,  to  whom,  after  having  experienced  incredible 

"  Virf,  jEn,  IV.  41.     Sil.  Ital,  I.  216.  »  Bih  Itah  III.  259. 

**  Jmv.  Sat.  X.  194. 
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hardships^  he  submitted,  and,  beinjg  taken  to  Rome,  adorned  the 
triamph  of  that  rising  general.  This  part  of  the  country  was 
crowaed  with  monkeys,  which  were  said  to  live  in  the  same 
houses  with  the  natives,  and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  them ; 
they  had  three  cities^  called  Pithecosae,  from  ti^tikoi  nmim.  The 
important  town  Theveste,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  called 
Tiffeshf  was  on  its  Southern  side,  close  on  the  confines  of  Byza- 
ciam  and  Zeugitana :  above  it  were  Tagaste  Tajeelt,  and  Madaura, 
the  former  of  wliich  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
latter  that  of  Apuleius.  To  the  W.  of  Theveste  was  Aurasius 
Mount  AuresSf  which  was  a  spur  of  Mount  Pappua,  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  from  North  to  South :  it  is 
described  by  the  ancient  geographers  as  extremely  steep  on  every 
side,  but  having  a  broad  summit,  which  produced  corn  and  spices 
of  all  sorts,  being  covered  with  meadows,  garden?,  springs,  and 
gentle  streams.  On  its  western  declivity  was  the  town  of  Lam- 
bese  Tezzaute^  formerly  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  until  the 
Romans  fortified  it  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  roving  Numi- 
dians,  and  placed  there  the  Legio  Augusta  Tertia  as  a  garrison. 
But  the  Southernmost  town  in  the  province  was  Thabudeos,  or 
Thubutus,  on  the  borders  of  Gsetulia,  serving  as  an  emporium  for 
the  goods  which  were  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

27.  Zbugis,  or  Zeuoitana  {sciL  Regio)  occupied  the  Northern 
part  of  the  modern  state  of  Tunis.  It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  little  river  Tusca,  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  running  from  Hadrumetum  to  Sicca 
Veneria,  on  the  Bagradas :  it  touched  to  the  W.  upon  Numidia, 
and  to  the  S.  upon  Byzacena.  It  contained  7,100  square  miles, 
that  is,  about  as  many  as  Sicily,  or  Peloponnesus  and  its  islands. 
Nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  name  Zeugitana,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Zugantes,  who  dwelled  hereabouts ;  they  were  supposed 
to  be  an  aboriginal  people,  and  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
Byzantes,  who  gave  name  to  Byzacium,  or,  as  some  maintain,  to 
have  been  the  same  race  with  them. 

28.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  certain  colonists  set  sail 
from  Phoenicia,  and  settled  on  the  North  Eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
where  they  founded  several  cities,  as  Leptis,  Thapsus,  Hadrume- 
tum, &c.  :*  they  were  received  kindly  by  the  rude  savages,  who 
obtained  from  them  many  articles  of  immense  value  in  their 
estimation,  and  found  in  their  turn  a  ready  market  for  their  own 
commodities,  such  as  skins,  honey,  and  the  like.  The  colonists 
afterwards  explored  the  Northern  coast,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  Utica,  Hippo,  and  many  other  cities,  by  which  their  voyages 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Tartessus  were  rendered  much  less 
formidable ;  for,  in  that  infant  age  of  navigation,  a  voyage  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other  was  reckoned  too 
hazardous  and  too  laborious  to  be  ventured  upon  without  regular 
places  of  rest  Amongst  the  last  of  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  on  this  coast,  was  Carthage,  which  for  a  long  time 
followed  the  example  of  its  fellow  colonies  in  paying  the  accus- 
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tomed  tribute  to  the  natives ;  but  by  continually  increasing  its 
trade  with  these  natives,  and  allowing  them  to  intermarry  with 
its  own  people,  as  well  as  by  adding  to  its  large  fleet,  which 
visited  every  country  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  gained  a  power  and  authority  but  little  expected  from  its 
slender  commencement.     It  soon  obtained  a  sort  of  direction  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  otlier  Phoenician  settlements,  which  by  degrees 
was  converted  into  actual  dominion ;  and  their  politic  system  of 
relationship  with  the  natives,  and  of  securing  the  interest  of  the 
Nomadic  princes,  by  giving  them  in  marriage  the  daughters  of 
their  most  distinguished  citizens,  completed  the  last  link  of  that 
powerful  chain  with  which  they  fettered  tlie  whole  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Syrtis  to  the  Atlantic.     Libophoenices  was  the  name 
?iven  by  the  Greeks  to  these  mixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on 
me  sea-coast,  where  the  Phoenicians  were  the  actual  rulers,  though 
the  Numidians  formed  the  mass  of  the  population;  in  the  number 
of  these  Carthage  was,  of  course,  included.     But  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities  which  lay  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Carthage  were 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  MetagonitiB,  from  their  having 
been  more  immediately  under  the  Punic  sway :  they  had  been 
founded  originally  by  die  Tyrians,  bat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  upon  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great 

20.  True  to  its  principle  of  cultivating  relationships  with  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  Carthago  sent  out  more  than  300  colonics 
into  ail  the  surrounding  districts,  wherever  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
promised  to  reward  the  labour  of  tlie  husbandman  ;  these  colonists 
were  chiefly  Libyans,  and  from  their  roixinsc  again  with  other 
Libyans,  who  were  ready  to  give  up  their  Nomadic  habits,  the 
cities  which  they  peopled  were  callea  Libyan  cities.     The  imme- 
diate territory  of  Carthage  was  very  highly  cultivated,  more  so 
probably  than  that  of  anv  other  country  mentioned  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  it  was  owing  to  this,  and  to  the  excellent  constitution  by 
which  they  were  governed,  as  well  as  to  the  politic  manner  in 
which  they  enrolled  so  many  of  the  Numidian  hordes  amongst 
their  citizens,  that  the  Carthaginians  rose,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  navigation  and  commerce,  to  such  power  as  at  last  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  Rome  itself;  attacking  her  possessions, 
beating  her  on  her  own  soil,  and  at  last  only  yielding,  after  a  war 
of  more  than  40  years,  rather  through  the  treachery  of  their  old 
allies  than  through  the  skill  or  bravery  of  their  enemies.     The 
Carthaginian  territory  extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Syrtis,  a  distance  of  16,000  stadia, 
or  1,000  miles,  Carthage  being  neai'ly  in  the  centre;  with  the 
exception  of  Zeugitana,  however,  it  did  not  reach  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  on  cidier  side  of  the  metropolis. 

30.  The  river  Bagradas  Mejerdah  rises  in  the  centre  of  Numi- 
dia,  and  after  traversmg  diat  province  and  the  whole  of  Zeugitana, 
with  a  North  Easterly  course  of  250  miles,  runs  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  a  little  below  Utica;  it  is  a  very  slow  river",  capable 
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of  being  forded  only  in  a  few  places ,  upon  its  banks  Regulus  and 
his  whole  army  attacked  and  slew,  wiw  warlike  engines,  a  huge 
serpent,  which  measured  120  feet  long.  The  Bagnulas  entered 
Zeagitana  at  Sicca,  surnamed  Vencria,  from  a  famous  temple  of 
Venus  which  stood  there :  the  country,  through  which  the  river 
flowed  hereabouts,  was  named  Magnus  Campus,  and  it  was  upon 
it  that  Masinissa  made  his  attack,  a  short  time  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  third  Punic  war.  To  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  close 
upon  the  borders  of  Zeu^itana,  stood  the  strong  city  Zama 
Zowareen^  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  there  over  Han- 
nibal by  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  b.  c.  201,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  secona  Punic  war'".  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Numidian  kings,  and  was  chosen  by  them  as  their  usual  place 
of  residence,  whence  it  received  the  surname  of  Regia :  it  was 
besieged  in  vain  by  Metellus,  during  the  Jugurthine  war,  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  inhabitants  refusing  to  admit  their  king 
Jnba  within  its  ^ates,  after  his  defeat  at  Thapsus,  owing  to  his 
having  resolved,  if  unsuccessful  against  Csesar,  to  destroy  himself 
and  the  city.  On  the  Northern  side  of  the  Bagradas  was  Vacca, 
still  called  Beja^  and  remarkable  as  the  greatest  place  of  trade  in 
the  interior  of  the  province ;  during  the  Jugurthine  war  it  declared 
for  the  Romans,  but  having  afterwards  risen  against  the  garrison 
and  murdered  them,  it  was  destroyed  by  Metellus. 

31.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas  was  Castra  Cornelia,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  laid  up  his  fleet,  aft<3r  having  effected  a  landing 
at  the  neighbouring  Pulchrum  Promontorium  Cape  Ziheeh ;  which 
is  remarkable  for  being  mentioned  in  the  first  treaty  made  between 
the  Carthaginians  ana  Romans,  in  the  first  year  after  the  banish- 
ment of  their  kings,  by  which  the  latter  people  solemnly  engaged 
that  neither  they  nor  their  allies  should  sail  beyond  it  in  any 
armed  ship,  nor  attempt  to  plant  there  any  colony  whatever. 
Near  it  stood  Utica'^,  or  Ityca,  Porto  Farinaj  one  of  the  oldest 
Tyrian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  it  was  besieged  in  vain 
by  Scipio,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  its  inhabitants  thought  it  advisable  to  surrender 
themselves  willingly  to  the  Romans,  who  thus  gained  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  Africa,  for  which,  af^er  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  they 
were  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  its  flourishing  district,  and 
their  city  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Proconsul.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  ne\  er  rose  to  any  eminence,  on  account  of  its  being  so  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  contention  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome;  it 
was  here  that  Pompey  defeated  the  enemies  of  Sylla,  that  Curio 
fought  with  such  imprudence  for  the  cause  of  Ceesar,  and  the 
opposers  of  Csesar  fixed  their  head-quarters  during  their  struggles 
against  him.  It  was  after  this  last  unfortunate  stand  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  that  Cato,  hence  surnamed  Uticencis,  stabbed 


«  Sil.  Itah  HI.  261.    Polyb.  XV.  6.    SalluhL  Bell  Jug,  60,  61.    Plin.  V.  4. 
^  Hor.  Bpiti,  I.  XX.  13.    SiL  Ital.  111.  211. 
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himselP^  to  prevent  his  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Dicialori 
B.  c,  40,  close  to  the  ruins  of  tnat  once  splendid  city^  whose  utter 
destruction  his  ancestor  had  so  unceasingly  and  remorselessly 
hurried  on.  Augustus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colonyy 
subsequent  to  which  it  recorered  miich  of  its  greatness^  but  was 
only  considered  as  the  second  city  in  the  province  after  the  re- 
building of  Carthage.  Hippo  Zarytus,  still  retaining  traces  of 
its  name  in  that  oi'  JBitertay  was  an  old  Punic  colony,  a  few  miles 
to  the  Westward  of  Utica;  it  was  taken  by  Agathocle?,  who 
afterwards  fortified  it  so  strongly,  that  the  Romans  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  with  very  great  difficulty*  It  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  an  extensive  Take  with  the  sea^  which  led  the  Greek?, 
when  they  first  heard  its  name^  to  suppose  it  was  called  Diarr* 
hytus,  from  the  words  5m  p^r*",  and  pwfluo^  owitig  to  the  water 
running  throuah  it.  The  Northern  part  of  the  lake  was  called 
Hipponitis  Pal  us,  and  the  Southern  part  Sisara  Palus }  between 
them  was  the  town  Tliirmida  Thimiaa,  where  Jugurtha  treache- 
rously murdered  Hiempsal.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Hippo  Zarprtus 
is  the  Northernmost  pomt  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  it  is 
now  called  Ras  al  Krvn,  and  Mas  anciently  distinguished  by 
the  Altars  of  Neptune  (IIo«c5«foc  Bw/uof)  which  were  erected 
there. 

82.  Carthago '^  or  Carchedon  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks^ 
the  Queen  of  Africa,  and  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrians,  B.  c.  818,  or  65  yeara  before  the  building  of  the  fatter 
city,  tt  stood  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas,  and  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  modern  Tunis ;  it  was  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula washed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the  West,  where  alone  it 
communicated  with  the  mainland  of  Zeugitana.  In  the  centre  of 
this  communication^  and  upon  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation, 
rose  the  citadel  Byrsa'*  (frequently  put  for  the  whole  city),  so 
called  from  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  9l  fortress;  but  the 
Greeks,  always  desirous  of  finding  the  origin  of  proper  names  in 
their  own  language,  asserted  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
word  Bvp0ra  a  hide^  and  that  when  Dido  came  to  Africa  she 
bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  encompassed 
by  a  bull's  hide,  but  after  the  agreement  she  artfully  cut  the  hide 
into  small  thongs^  and  with  them  inclosed  the  territory  on  which 
she  built  her  citadel.  The  city  grew  so  exceedingly  in  wealth, 
power,  and  magnificence,  as  to  be  184  stadia,  or  23  Roman  miles 
m  circuit  and  to  contain  a  population  of  700,000  souls.  The 
name  JPoeni,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Carthaginians^  and  from 
which  the  epithet  Punicus  is  derived,  appears  to  be  a  corruption 
from  Phceni,  or  Phoenices,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  originally 
Phoenicians.    The  third  Punic  war  terminated  in  the  utter  ruin  of 

"  Hence  Horace,  *'  Catonis  nobile  letham/* — Carm,  I.  lit.     See  also 

p.  183,  note  49,  tupra, 
»  ^d.  was  Uie  MoMq  form  of  ^td.    Sec  Blon\f,  Gloss,  in  JSMchyL  Pert,  321. 
»  Virff.  jEh.  1. 12.     Hor.  Carm.  III.  V.  39.    SiL  ilaL  11.  406. 
»•  Virff.  jEn,  I.  367.     Sil,  Hal.  I.  25. 
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the  Carthaginian  empire  after  a  duration  of  672  years;  their  city 
was  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  b.c.  1469  in  the  same 
year  that  Mummius  bunied  Corinth, 

38.  Notwithstanding  the  curse  pronounced  upon  those  who 
should  attempt  to  rebuild  it,  both  Caius  Oraccnus  and  Julius 
Caesar  proposed  to  do  so,  and  at  last  Au^stus  sent  8,000  colonists 
from  Italy  to  lay  the  foundations  of  New  Carthage,  and  diese 
were  soon  joined  by  great  numbers  from  the  surrounding  cities. 
Care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cursed  ground,  and  the  new  city  was 
accordingly  built  to  the  Westward  of  the  old  wall ;  but  in  process 
of  time.  It  was  found  necessary  to  fortify  the  important  Byrsa, 
and  the  want  of  a  good  harbour,  and  of  the  other  conveniences 
with  which  Old  Carthage  was  so  amjply  provided,  was  felt  so 
much  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city,  that  the  curse,  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  them,  was  soon  forgotten,  llie  new 
<^ty  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  power,  and  occupied  at  last  nearly 
the  same  site  with  that  of  Old  Carthage,  except  that  it  extended 
somewhat  farther  Westward ;  the  Proconsul  ot  Africa  chose  it  for 
his  residence,  and  at  the  end  of  Augustus'  reign,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  whole  continent  The  emperor 
Hadrian  improved  and  enlarged  it,  and  wished  it  to  be  named 
Hadrianopolis>  after  himself.  In  the  dd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Carthage  and  Alexandria  were  the  most  populous  and  import- 
ant cities  in  the  Roman  dominions,  after  the  metropolis ;  its  popu- 
lation at  this  time  amounted  to  400,000  souls.  The  Vandals  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  6th  century,  and  made  it  the  residence  of 
their  kings ;  it  was  subsequently  taken  from  them  by  Belisarius, 
after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  decline.  In  the  7  th  century  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens^  who  destroyed  it  so  completely, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  ruins  of  its  buildings  to  be  seen.  Its 
memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Cape  Cartheye,  at  the 
Eastern  extremity  of  the  old  city :  and  in  that  of  JEl  Merm,  applied 
to  a  village  and  port  near  the  famous  Byrsa. 

84.  The  Byrsa  was  the  first  and  the  only  part  of  Carthage  which 
the  Tyrians  erected  for  some  time,  and  was  therefore  the  name  by 
whicn  the  settlement  was  originally  known ;  but  upon  its  receiving 
a  great  accession  of  colonists  from  the  mother-country,  it 
materially  increased  its  limits,  and  then  for  the  first  time  assumed 
the  Phoenician  name  Carthada,  si^ifyiiig  the  New  City.  The 
city  of  Carthage  stood  upon  three  hills,  the  highest  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Byrsa  or  citadel ;  its  lowest  part  was  two  Roman 
miles  in  circumference,  and  upon  one  of  its  loftiest  peaks  stood  the 
famous  temple  of  u^culapius,  which  was  ascended  by  sixty  steps 
from  the  citadel,  and  in  case  of  need,  itself  served  as  a  fortress. 
It  was  in  this  splendid  building  that  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
general  Asdrubal,  together  with  many  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
000  Roman  deserters,  destroyed  themselves  by  setting  it  on  fire. 
On  the  inner  slope  of  the  hill  was  a  handsome  row  of  houses,  five 
stories  high,  terminating  at  the  great  wall.  This  waU,  which  was 
of  freestone,  and  ran  from  the  Byrsa  to  the  Northern  shore  of  the 
Bay  qfTuni$9  a  distance  of  twenty- five  stadia,  was  forty-five  feet 
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high  without  the  battlements,  and  thirty  feet  broad  ;  it  was  com- 
posed of  two  stories  defended  by  a  number  of  towers,  each  of  which 
was  four  stories,  or  sixty  feel  high.     It  served  not  only  as  a  defence 
to  the  city  on  this  side,  but  as  barracks  for  a  great  part  of  its 
troops :   on  the  ground-floor  were  the  stalls  for  800  elepbanti>, 
together  with  room  for  their  provender ;  on  the  first  story  were  the 
stalls  for  4,000  horses,  with  magazines  for  their  hay  and  barley  ; 
and  above  these  were  the  barracks  for  34,000  men.     To  the  N.  of 
the  Byrsa  was  another  less  considerable  wall,  extending  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thus  completing  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  on  the  Western  side.     But  owmg  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  Carthage,  the  foundations  of  a  suburb  were  laid  at 
the  North  Western  extremity  of  the  city;  this  new  settlement 
was  called  Magar,  Magara,  or  Magolia,  a  Punic  name  signifying 
a  new  citi/,  which  the  Greeks  and  Homans  altered  to  Mc^ni,  or 
translated  by  Neapolis.     It  was  also  fortified  by  a  wall  on  its 
outer  side,  and  contained  some  beautiful  gardens  irri^ted  in  all 
directions  by  fertilizing  canals;  it  was  attacked  by  Scipio,  but  ho 
thought  proper,  owing  to  its  strength  and  the  check  which  he 
received  there,  to  retreat  from  it.     Amongst  all  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  Carthage,  the  only  ones  which  are  mentioned,  besides 
the  temple  of  ^culapius,  arc  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Satom, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Roman  historians :  the  first  of  these  was 
situated  near  the  Forum  ;  the  statue  of  the  god  was  of  solid  gold, 
and  the  chapel  in  which  it  stood  was  covercd  with  golden  plates 
weighing  together  upwards  of  a  thousand  talenls.    Carthage  had 
two  harbours,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one.    The  outer  harbour  was 
in  fact  only  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  great  Bafj  of  Tuni^f 
divided  from  the  remainder  of  the  lake  by  chains,  and  locked  on 
the  Eastern  side  by  the  promontory  of  the  city,  which  from  its 
toru^-Uko  shape  was  called  Glossa  or  Lingua;  it  was  appro- 
priated to  merchant-vessels,  and  was  surrounded  by  cjuays  and 
piers  for  the  conveniency  of  landing  goods.     Beyond  it,  to  the 
Eastward,  was  the  Inner  Harbour,  or  Cothon,  so  called,  as  it  was 
said,  from  the  word  Kw&utv  poculum,  owing  to  its  resembling  a 
cup ;  it  was  cut  by  the  Carthaginians,  for  the  convenience  of  con- 
taining their  fleet,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  wall. 
In  its  centre  was  an  island,  also  called  Cothon,  round  wbicn  were 
basins  caoable  of  holding  250  ships  of  war ;  between  each  of  these 
rose  two  lofty  Ionic  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  which  protected 
the  vessels  from  the  weather,  so  that  the  whole  circuit  of  tne  island 
liad  the  appearance  of  one  large  portico.     Scipio  shut  up  the 
entrance  to  the  great  Western  port  by  a  dam,  which  he  sunk 
there,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  from  getting  out ; 
but  they  cut  a  canal  from  the  Eastern  end  of  their  Cothon  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Roman  general. 
It  was  upon  the  wall,  which  defended  tne  Southern  side  of  the 
harbour,  that  he  afterwards  made  his  grand  attack,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  soon   brought  about  the  destruction   of  the 
metropolis.     In  the  time  of  the  second  city  the  Cothon  appears  to 
have  been  named  Mandracinm }  its  traces  may  still  be  observed 
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in  some  low  salt  marshes.  Carthage  was  also  defended  on  its 
Eastern  side  by  a  wall,  for  the  extremity  oi  the  peninsula  in  this 
direction,  owing  to  its  rocky  and  inacessible  nature,  was  not 
inhabited. 

85.  Tunes,  now  Tunisy  the  metropolis  of  the  modern  Slate  of 
that  name,  stood  120  stadia  to  the  S.  W.  of  Carthage,  on  the  same 
bay  with  it ;  near  it,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Roman  general 
Regains  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  the  command  of  Xantippus  the  Lacedaemonian.  A  little  to 
the  Eastward  of  it  was  the  town  Ades  Rhodes^  taken  by  Regulu?. 
The  Sinus  Carlhaginiensis,  now  the  Ovlf  ofTumSy  extended  from 
ApoUinis  Promontorium,  Cape  Farifia,  to  Hermasa  Acra  Cape 
JBon :  in  it  was  the  Insula  ^gimorus  Zembroy  close  to  which  lay 
two  small  rocks,  called  .^Sgimori  Arae  ",  remarkable  for  a  treaty 
said  to  have  been  there  entered  into  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  which  others,  however,  refer  to  the  iEgades 
Insulae.  Cape  Son  is  80  miles  distant  from  Lilybaeum  Cape  JBoe^ 
the  Westernmost  point  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  island  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

36.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Bony  stood  Aquilaria,  near 
which  were  the  quarries,  whence  the  Carthaginians  obtained  the 
stone  for  the  building  of  their  city  ;  fitrther  Westward  lay 
Nepheris  Selumen^  which  Scipio  took  and  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Carthage.  Cape  Bon  was  formed  by  the  North  Eastern 
extremity  of  Adas,  which  was  here  called  Aspis  Mons,  from  the 
neighbouring  promontory  Aspis.  The  native  name  of  this  cape 
was  Tapbitis,  but  Agathocles  and  his  Sicilians,  during  the  descent 
which  they  made  here,  fancied  it  resembled  a  shield  {&inriQ)y  and 
therefore  named  it  Aspis*' ;  here  also  they  built  the  fortified  town 
Aspis,  which  was  aftem'ards  occupied  by  Regulus  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  its  Greek  name  bemg  rendered  in  Latin  by  the 
synonymous  one  of  Clypca,  which  it  lias  preserved  to  the  present 
day  in  that  of  Kalibia,  To  the  Eastward  of  this  was  the  barren 
island  Cossura,  Cossyra,  or  Cosyra'^  as  it  is  variously  written,  now 
called  Pantellaria,  which  is  a  dependancy  of  Sicily j  and  reckoned 
to  Europe,  though  considerably  nearer  to  Africa ;  it  is  34  miles 
distant  from  Aspis  mentioned  above,  and  50  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Sicily  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mazara.  A  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Aspis  were  Curubis  and  Neapolis,  the  names  of  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  Ghurha  and  Nabal;  the  latter  was  an 
important  Phoenician  colony,  and  gave  name  to  Sinus  Ncapoli- 
tanus,  now  known  as  tlie  Gulf  of  Haminamet, 

87.  Byzacena  touched  to  tl^e  N.  upon  Zeugitana,  to  the  W. 
upon  Numidia,  to  the  S.  upon  Tripolitana,  and  to  the  E.  it  was 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sca^  it  corresponded  with  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  ofTunix^  and  contained  30,700  square 
miles.     Prior  to  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Romans,  its  Western 


^  Ther  are  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  jEn,  I.  109,  though  the  pusage 
itself  18  doubtful.    See  al«>  p.  266,  note  144. 
"  8il.  Itei.  HI.  244.  >«  (Md.  FatU  III.  567. 
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half  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  but  the  Eastern 
part  of  it|  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  belonged  to 
the  Carthaginians^  who  named  it  Byzacium  and  Emporia.  They 
derired  the  former  of  these  tvfo  names  from  the  Byzantes,  or 
Byzaciiy  a  tribe  who  dwelled  hereabouts,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Zugantes,  of  Zeumtaoa :  these  people  were 
remarkably  clever  in  preparing  a  kind  of  hone^  from  flowers, 
which  so  much  resembled  that  made  by  bees,  that  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  it  The  name  Emporia  was  applied  to  the 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Syrtis,  and  by  extension  to  those 
on  the  ooast  of  Tripolitana,  from  the  flourishing  commerce  which 
they  carried  on;  the  country  round  them  was  so  luzuriantlj 
fruitful  as  to  yield  the  husbandman  a  hundredfold,  and  it  was  kept 
free  from  invasion  by  the  dangers  to  navigators,  with  which  the 
Little  Syrtis  was  said  to  abound*  and  which  efiectually  secured  to 
the  Carthaginians  the  secrecy  of  that  great  and  flourishing  trade, 
M  hich  they  were  carrying  on  with  so  much  advantage  in  theee 
towns.  But  their  wealtTi  and  population  at  last  attracted  the 
ambitions  cupidity  of  Masinissa,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Uomans,  quickly  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  latter  people  themselves,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  seized  upon 
Byzacium :  at  last,  however,  when  the  whole  of  Numidia  felt  intci 
their  hands,  the  two  names  Emporia  and  Byzacium  '',  or  Byza- 
oidis  lle^^io,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  were  used  indifferently  to 
distinguish  the  whole  country,  till  they  formed  their  province 
Byzacena,  and  subsequently  that  of  Tripolitana.  It  continued  to 
maintain  its  great  and  extraordinary  fertility,  and  was  considered, 
from  the  vast  quantities  of  corn  which  it  exported  to  Rome,  as 
one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  that  city. 

38.  The  Northernmost  city  on  the  shores  of  Byzacena  was 
Hadrumetum,  or  Adryme,  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  as  were 
all  the  other  cities  on  this  coast ;  it  was  of  such  importance  as  to 
have  been  considered  the  capital  of  Byzacium,  and  the  country 
round  it  was  so  fertile,  that  a  magazine  for  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  established  near  it,  under  the  name  of  Horrea  Coelia,  now 
Serkla.  Hadrumetum  sufiered  much  during  CoBsar's  campaign 
here,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  and  beautified  by  Trajan,  who 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  colony;  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Sartwens,  but  its  ruins,  which  are  now  called  Suga^  attest  its 
former  importance.  A  little  below  it  was  Leptis  LenipfOj  sur- 
named  Minor,  or  Mcjcpct  by  the  Greeks,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Great  L^tis  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli :  and  lower  down  stood 
Thapsus**  DemoM,  famous  fbr  the  victory  obtained  there  by 
Csesar  over  Juba  and  Metellus  Scipio,  the  latter  of  whom  had  fled 
hither  with  the  wreck  of  Pompey^s  party  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  where  he  had  commanded  the  centre  of  the  army. 
Close  to  ThapsuB  was  Turris  Hannibalis,  now  called  Africaj 
whence  Hannibal  took  his  departure  for  Syria,  when  banished  by 
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his  nngratefiil  coantrvmen.    Farther  Southward  was  the  promon* 
iory  BrachodeS)  called  also  Ammon  Balithonos,  famons  for  its 
extensive  Tunnv-fishery ;  here  the  emperor  Justinian  landed  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Yandalsy  ana  founded  a  oity>  which  he 
called  bjr  the  Latiniaed  name  of  Caput  Yada,  whence  the  modern 
appellation  Cayxmdia.    This  promontory,  together  with  the  oppo- 
site Meninx  iBland  of  Jerha^  formed  the  limits  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor**,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  this  g^ulf  and  the  more 
Eastern  one  of  the  Syrtis  Major>  so  dreaded  by  the  ancient  navi* 
gators,  derived  their  names  from  the  Greek  word  fr^fiu^  traheref 
owing  to  the  winds  and  currents  drawing  in,  as  it  were,  and  en- 
gulfing the  vessels  which  traversed  them,  or  as  others  say,  from 
the  winds,  and  waves  influenced  by  the  winds,  drawing  in  there 
vast  quantities  of  mud,  sand,  and  rocks,  which  formed  a  shoal 
thence  oalled  Syrtis'^.     In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Syrtis  Minor 
lies  the  I.  Cercina,  still  preserving  it  name  in  Karkenna ;  at  its 
Southern  extremity,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge,  is  the  smaller 
islands  Cercinitis.    Opposite  to  these  islands  was  Then®  Thainee^ 
an  important  town,  which  was  latterly  colonised  by  the  Romans ; 
near  it  Scipio  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut,  marking  the  limits  between 
the  Numiaian  and  Roman  territory^  the  remembrance  of  which 
seems  preserved  in  the  neighboaring  Taphrura  Terfoway  derived 
probably  from  the  Greek  word  rd^po^  vallum^  and  ipo£  te9*minus. 
39»  Tacapa  Cabcs,  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  shores 
of  the  Little  Syrtis,  and  stood  at  its  Western  extremity ;  it  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  subsequently 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  is  remarkable  as  giving  the  modern 
name  to  the  gulf.     'Vo  the  E.  of  it  lay  the  Jsiand  Meninx  **, 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel,  scarcely  a  mile  broad ; 
it  was  also  named  Lotopha^itis,  and  is  famous  from  the  mention 
made  of  it  as  the   favounte  dwelling  of  the  Lotophagi  *",   so 
called  from  the  Greek  words  Xan^oc  lotnSf  and  f  ayci v  edere^  owing 
to  their  living  upon  the  lotus.    This  delightful  fruit  is  said  to  have 
been  so  intoxicating  to  the  taste,  that  whosoever  partook  of  it 
straightway  forgot  his  own  country,  and  cared  only  to  spend  his 
life  m  the  happy  regions  where  it  was  produced :  it  was  described 
as  being  something  in  taste  like  the  date,  but  of  a  safiron  colour, 
no  bigger  than  a  bean,  and  growing  in  bunches  like  the  myrtle- 
berry*    It  is  still  found  on  the  whole  coast  hereabouts,  and,  being 
in  great  repute,  is  sold  in  all  the  markets ;  the  Arab*  call  it  Jnjch. 
Meninx  had  several  cities,  one  of  which,  called  Girba,  has  given 
the  modern  name  of  Jerha  to  the  whole  island :  the  emperor  Vibius 
Gallus  was  bom  here,  it  is  29  miles  long  and  Id  broad.    The 
Triton  or  Cabes,  so  famous  in  the  mythology  of  the  Graeke,  rises 
in  a  part  of  Atlas  called  Usaletus,  and  after  passing  through  two 
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lakes,  called  Libya  Lorvdeah  and  Tritonis  Faraoimi,  enters  the 
sea  at  Tacape.  The  lake  Tritonis  *°  was  also  named  Pallas,  from 
the  tradition  that  Minerva,  hence  snrnamed  Trito^enia  and 
Tritonia,  firat  made  her  appearance  on  its  shores  ^' ;  the  remem- 
brance of  this  legend  was  observed  by  an  annual  feast^  daring 
which  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  country  was  dressed  in 
armour  like  the  Greek  Pallas,  and  drawn  in  triumph  round  the 
lake.  The  dangers  and  intricacies  of  the  lake  were  so  great,  that 
it  was  affirmed  none  could  extricate  himself  from  them  without 
the  immedate  assistance  of  the  god  Triton,  through  whose 
dominions  the  river  ran  ;  the  surrounding  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  Atlantides  and  the  wild  Gorgons,  and  it  was  here,  by  the 
assistance  of  Minerva,  that  Perseus  killed  Medusa.  Here  too 
was  the  place  originally  assigned  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
which  were  robbed  of  their  golden  apples  by  Hercules,  after  he 
had  slain  the  enormous  dragon,  which,  with  unceasing  watchful- 
ness, guarded  the  fruit  *^ :  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  is  explained 
by  tbeir  having  possessed  an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  by 
the  ambiguous  Greek  word  firjXov  signifying  both  a  she^?  and  an 
apple. 

40.  To  the  N.  of  Tritonis  Palus,  and  in  the  centre  of  Byzacium, 
stood  its  metropolis  Capsa  Oaffm^  where  Jugurtha  kept  his  trea- 
sures ;  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Marius,  but,  being  afterwards 
rebuilt,  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  the  Roman  power. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  who 
called  it  Hecatompylos  from  its  hundred  gates :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  all  its  importance  from  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
known  to  have  colonized  the  shores  of  the  Little  Syrtis  at  a  ycry 
early  period,  and  it  was  probably  from  their  priests,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  settled  here  many  years  afterwards,  derived  many  of 
those  traditions  which  are  connected  with  their  mythology,  and 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  the  country  now  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  the  only  place  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
this  part  of  the  province.  Above  Capsa  was  Thala  Feriana^ 
another  strong  town  of  great  importance  to  Jugurtha ;  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Metellus,  and  was  afterwards  called  Theleptc 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  fortified  it  as  an  ad- 
vanced post  against  the  Numidian  hordes.  In  the  Northern  part 
of  the  province  stood  8ufetula,  which  still  maintains  its  name  in 
Sfaitla ;  to  the  E.  of  it,  not  far  from  Thapsus,  was  Tnsdrus  Jbll 
Jemviej  which  was  taken  by  Csesar,  and  was  the  city  whence 
Gordian  was  called  to  the  Imperial  power. 

41.  Tripoutana  {sdU  Provincia),  orTripolis,  was  bounded  on 

^  Find,  Pyih.  IV.  36.    SiL  Ital  III.  322.    Luean,  IX.  347. 
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the  W.  by  Bjzacena,  on  the  9.  by  Phazania  and  the  territory  of 
the  Garamantes,  on  the  £.  by  Cyrenaica,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea:  it  contained  117,500  square  milefl,  being  bj 
far  the  largest  province  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  is 
still  called  Tripoli.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  three  chief  citieSf 
Sabrata  Sahart^  (£a  Tripoli^  the  metropolis  of  the  modem  state, 
and  Leptis  Magna  Lebida ;  the  emperor  Severus  was  born  at  the 
last  of  these,  and  it  was  probably  he  who  erected  this  territory 
into  a  separate  province.  It  formerly  constituted  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  the  limits  between  this  people  and  the 
Cyreneans  being  marKed  by  the  Philaenorum  Arse,  now  called 
Mukdar,  and  forming  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Tripoli,  These 
altars  were  erected  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  in  memoiy  of  two  brothers,  named  Philaeni^ , 
who  were  killed  there  by  the  Cyreneans,  during  a  dispute  between 
the  two  states  concerning  the  extent  of  their  limits.  The  Syrtis 
Major  **  is  now  called  the  Otdf  of  Sidra^  or  Djoon  al  Kabrit ;  it 
was  much  larger  than  the  Little  Syrtis,  but  by  no  means  so 
dangerous,  although  it  was  a  great  terror  to  all  mariners  navigat- 
ing the  sea  in  its  neighbourhood :  it  seems  to  be  the  quicksand 
(ffvpTiQ)  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his  tempestuous  voyage  from 
Crete  to  Melita  ^^  Tripolitana  was  in  general  a  barren  and  desert 
province,  the  cultivation  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  streams,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

42.  Tlie  Westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  Tripolitana  was 
Sabrata^,  or  Abrotonum,  now  Sabart,  or  Old  Ttnjyoli,  originally 
founded  by  the  Tyrians,  but  subsequently  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  the  Romans,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony ;  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  consort  of  Vespasian,  and 
mother  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  to  which  honour  it  owed  much  of 
the  favour  bestowed  upon  it.  (£a^',  otherwise  called  £oa  and 
CEca,  was  likewise  on  the  coast,  and  not  far  Eastward  from  the 
pi*eceding;  it  derived  all  its  importance  from  the  Romans  leading 
hither  a  colony  of  Sicilians,  who  were  aflerwards  joined  by  the 
neighbouring  liibyans:  it  is  now  replaced  by  Tripoli^  the  metro* 
polls  of  the  modern  State  of  this  name.  Beyond  tliis  was  Leptis  ^^ 
Lehida^  surnamcd  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  Minor, 
which  was  not  far  from  Carthage :  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  named 
it  Neapolis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Sidonians,  who  quitted  their 
native  city  during  a  cabal,  and  it  rose  in  the  course  of  time  to 
such  importance  as  to  pav  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  territory 
it  stood,  a  talent  a  day  for  tribute,  ft  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Severus  (eri*oneously  said  to  be  the  only  African  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  Roman  throne),  and  it  was  through  him  that, 
in  later  years,  it  obtained  so  many  marks  of  favour  from  the 
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great  empire  of  the  North :  he  built  himgelf  a  splendid  palace  here, 
which  added  considerably  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Leptis 
was  destroyed  about  the  seventh  century,  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Arab$^  and  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Near  it  mns 
the  little  river  Cinyps,  or  Cinyphus,  Khahan,  which  rises  in  the 
Mons  Charitum:  the  neighbouring  country  was  reckoned  the 
paradise  of  all  Africa,  and  yielded  uiree  hundred-fold  ;  its  goats 
were  noted  for  their  exceedingly  shaggy  skins  ^-  A  band  of  Spar- 
tans retired  hither  during  a  civil  commotion,  under  the  conduct 
of  Dorieos,  and  built  themselves  a  town,  but  they  were  expelled 
before  the  end  of  three  years  bv  the  Carthaginians  and  Libyans. 
48.  Farther  Eastward  were  the  promontories  Trieron  Mentrataj 
and  Cephal»  Kharra,  forming  the  Western  termination  of  the 
Svrtis  Major,  the  distance  across  which  to  the  opposite  cape  of 
Cyrenaica  is  280  miles.  The  much  envied  Lotophagi  extended  as 
far  as  this  point,  and  in  later  times  the  country  about  it  was  the  only 
part  they  were  thought  to  inhabit.  Below  Cephalffi  Promontorium 
the  Western  coast  of  the  Cyrtis  was  covered  with  an  immense 
chain  of  lagoons,  producing  vast  ouantities  of  salt;  this  was  care- 
fully stored  to  cure  the  fisti  caugnt  in  the  gulf,  which  formed  a 
great  article  of  commerce  with  many  of  the  towns  standing  on  its 
shores,  such  as  Auxiaua  Isa,  Dysopos  2kLfferanj  and  Macomada. 
The  last-mentioned  place  was  sumamed  Selornm,  from  its  lying 
in  the  territory  of  the  Seli,  or  Psylli,  who  were  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  their  power  of  charming  serpents,  and  of  curing  such  as 
had  been  bitten  by  them ;  they  are  mentioned  on  this  account  by 
Lucan,  in  his  description  of  the  serpents  which  infested  the  army 
of  Cato,  when  marcning  alone  the  coast  of  Africa^*,  and  their 
descendants  affect  the  same  skill  at  the  present  day.  They  ex- 
tended into  the  province  of  Cyrenaica,  and  are  said  to  have  once 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  South  wind,  because  he  had 
destroyed  all  their  wells ;  but  he  rolled  great  hills  of  sand  upon 
them,  and  having  overwhelmed  them,  their  land  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Nasamones*®.  The  latter  people  are  said  by  another 
account  to  have  fallen  suddenly  upon  the  Psylli,  and  almost  ex« 
terminated  them,  which  may  probably  account  for  the  preceding 
fable.  A  little  E.  of  Macomada  was  Euphrantus  Turris,  only  re- 
markable from  the  circumstance  of  one  or  the  Ptolemies,  probably 
Evergetes,  having  made  it  the  Western  boundary  of  Cyrenaica, 
whilst  the  Carthaginians  were  busily  employed  in  the  Punic  war; 
the  original  limits  were,  however,  very  soon  recovered,  and  have 
since  remained  fixed  to  the  present  day.  About  40  miles  to  the 
S.  of  Cape  Mesurata  stood  Gerisa,  still  called  Ohirza ;  and  from 
the  pieces  of  sculpture  there,  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Arabs 
have  led  them  to  represent  the  whole  city  as  having  been  petrified. 
Below  it  is  the  mountain  Gillins  or  Ouaj  which  is  a  part  of  that 
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grtBi  ranffe  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  nameof  Chnzambari, 
or  Mons  Ater,  and  now  called  the  Black  Mountains^  or  the  BUick 
Sarutsh ;  it  intersects  the  whole  Southern  part  of  Tripolitana, 
and  IB  lost  In  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  To  tne  N.  of  it  were  the 
Macffii  SyrtitflB)  so  named  from  their  dwelling  along  the  Syrtis; 
they  seem  to  have  extended  nearly  as  far  Westward  as  the  Ciny- 
phus,  for  it  was  with  their  assistance  that  the  Carthaginians  drove 
the  Spartans  from  their  new  settlement  on  this  river.  In  the 
South  Western  comer  of  the  province  was  Cidamns,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  station  of  the  ancients  in  the 
desert;  it  is  still  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Oadamu. 

LIBYA. 

44.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  at  a  Ytrj  remote  period  witli 
that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  their  own  country.  The 
North  wind  hardly  ever  blew  with  any  violence  without  dashing 
some  of  their  ships  on  its  shores :  hence  the  precision  with  which 
Homer  speaks  oi  it  when  compared  with  his  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  more  Western  countries  '^  They  soon  learned  that  the  native 
name  of  the  tawny  people  who  wandered  over  it  was  Libyes,  and 
they  therefore  named  tneir  country  Libya^  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  many  of  the  Latin  writers".  In  the  course  of  time 
they  discovered  the  same  race  of  men  extending  from  the  limits 
of  Efi^ypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules>  and  henceforward  named  the 
whole  continent  Libya :  Egypt  itself  would  have  been  included 
in  the  general  appellation,  but  they  had  so  long  considered  it  as 
entirely  separated  from  Libya,  that  they  found  it  convenient  to 
make  the  rfile  the  boundary  between  it  and  Asia,  although  in  a 
later  period  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  adopted  as  the  common 
limit  hetwixt  the  two.  The  Romans,  although  they  copied  the 
Greeks  in  most  of  their  geographical  arrangements,  contracted 
Libya  considerably  towards  the  East,  inasmuch  as  they  extended 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Great  Catabathmus,  making  it  the 
common  boundary  between  the  two :  but  the  name  of  Libya  was 
always  foreign  to  their  language,  they  having  become  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country,  which  lies  opposite  Italy  and  Sicily, 
under  the  name  of  Africa,  and  this  name  they  soon  applied  to  the 
whole  continent.  Nevertheless  the  name  of  Libya  was  always 
preserved  as  a  distinguishing  appellation  for  the  extending  country, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  although  it  was 
latterly  subdivided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Cyrenaica,  Mar- 
marica,  and  Libya  Exterior :  it  is  now  called  Barca,  This  whole 
extent  of  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  the  Pen* 
tapolis,  and  a  few  other  patches  of  ground  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  mentioned,  is  one  wide  desert^  displacing  not  the  least  sign  of 
cultivation.     The  origin  of  the  name  Libya  has  been  deduced 
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with  ^eat  probability  from  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  the  sons  of 
Mizrainiy  and  grandsons  of  Ham,  who  appear  to  have  settled  in 
this  district. 

45.  Cyrenb,  or  Ctrbnaica  {scU*  Provincia),  was  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Tripolitanay  on  the  S.  by  the  vast  deserts  of  the  interior, 
on  the  £•  by  marmarica,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea :  it  corresponded  with  the  Western  part  of  Barca^  and  con- 
tained about  60,600  square  miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  its 
metropolis  Cyrene,  founded  by  Battus  the  Dorian,  who  quitted 
the  Spartan  island  Thera,  in  the  ^goean  Sea,  about  712  years 
fi.  c,  having  been  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  build  a  city  on  this 
coast*'. 

46.  Battus  landed  at  the  little  miserable  island  Platea,  on  the 
limits  of  Cy rene  and  Marmarica,  but  found  it  so  wretchedly  barren, 
that  he  once  more  consulted  the  oracle,  which,  however,  persisted 
in  its  response,  that  on  this  coast  he  would  ultimately  find  his 
fortune ;  this  pertinacitv  in  the  Py thia  has  been  considered,  with 
some  probability,  as  showing  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  at  this  early  period,  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  a 
conjecture  which  is  strengthened  by  the  name  given  by  Battus 
to  his  metropolis,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  Thessalian  princess  Cyrene,  whom  Apollo  carried 
hither.  Battus  landed  on  the  coast,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
natives  maintained  himself  here  for  six  years ;  during  this  period 
they  had  led  him  farther  to  the  Westward,  till  he  arrivea  at  a 
more  fruitful  country,  where,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  tlie 
heavens  were  opened  to  them,  t.  e,  the  earth  was  fertilized  by  rain. 
Here,  near  a  fountain  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  called  Cyre*^,  Battus 
laid  the  foundations  of , his  city*',  and,  having  reigned  in  it  for 
forty  years,  died.  He  was  followed  by  seven  other  kings,  his 
descendants,  during  whose  reigns  a  number  of  Greeks  had  crossed 
over  to  the  new  and  flourishing  settlement,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle,  and  founded  the  cities  Teuchira  and  Hesperides;  Barccy 
too,  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth  king,  in  consequence 
of  whose  t^^ranny  its  inhabitants  rose  against  nim,  and  finally 
succeeded^  in  gaining  their  independence,  which  they  preserved 
till  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  who  was  publicly  murdered  in  it 
His  mother  fled  to  Egypt,  to  beg  assistance  from  tlie  Satrap  of  the 
Persian  Darius,  who  sent  a  number  of  troops  and  conquered 
Barce.  Cyrene  had  previously  submitted  to  Cambyses  and 
Darius,  and  preserved  its  own  existence  by  the  payment  of  a 
regular  tribute :  from  this  time  it  assumed  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  flourished  for  nearly  200  years.  The  united 
confederacy  of  the  several  cities  was  named  Cyrene,  or  Cyrena^a, 
an  appellation  which  the  Romans  latterly  converted  into  Cyre- 


^^  Herod.  IV.  156.  164.  170.  Diodor,  Sic.  III.  p.  182.  Sirab.  II.  90; 
XVII.  575.  Plin,  IV.  12  ;  XIX.  3.  See  p.  385,  sect.  14,  ntpra ;  and  note  66, 
iilfra, 

**  Callim.  I/ymn^in  Apoil,  88.     Find.  Pyth,  IV.  6.     Id.  104,  et  »eq. 
«  8il.  Itat.  III.  252.  ^ 
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naica.  ^  It  obtained  conBiderable  renown  from  the  industry  and 
ingenaitj  of  its  people,  who  caltiTated  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
great  success ;  tneir  trade,  too,  became  yerj  extensive,  and  their 
ships  were  found  riding  on  every  sea.  But,  about  this  time, 
Carth^e,  which  had  hitherto  been  separated  from  Cyrene  by  an 
enormous  desert,  began  to  extend  her  territory  Eastward,  and  a 
dispute  arising  as  to  her  rieht  of  doing  so,  the  question  was  de- 
cided by  a  battle  at  sea,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  Philsenorum 
Arte  already  mentioned. 

47.  Not  long  after  this,  Cyrene  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Egjpt,  concerning  its  Eastern  limits,  the  lalter  country  having 
attempted  to  establish  her  dominion,  not. only  over  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Marmarica,  which  belonged  to  Cyrene,  but  over  the 
Republic  itself;  this  produced  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was,  that 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  on  this  side  should  extend  no  ftrther  than 
the  Catabathmus.  '  This  then  was  the  extent  of  territory  claimed 
by  the  Republic  of  Cyrene,  and  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  that  small  portion  of  country  immediately  surrouumng  the 
metropolis,  and  actually  peopled  or  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  It 
became  very  wealthy  and  very  powerful ;  but  the  seeds  of  destrnc- 
tion,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  all  democracies,  soon  shot  forth,  and 
produced  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  subjection 
of  Cyrene  by  the  First  Ptolemv,  kins  of  Egypt,  whose  assistance 
had  been  begged  by  the  suffering  Cyreneans.  After  this,  tlie 
tyrannical  power  exercised  by  the  metropolis  of  Cyrene  over  the 
other  Greek  settlements,  was  taken  from  it,  and  the^t^  chief  citieg, 
united  into  one  league,  hence  sumamed  the  Pentapolis,  from 
vim-e  quinquey  and  ic6\ic  urbs :  these  cities  were  Cyrene,  Apollonia, 
Ptolemais,  Teuchira,  and  Berenice,  of  which  the  first  still  kept  its 
superiority  as  the  capital.  The  Ptolemies  maintained  their 
dominion  over  Cyrene  till  the  time  of  Apion,  who,  dying  without 
issue,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  people,  liowever, 
declared  it  independent,  till  the  Cyreneans,  unaole  peaceably  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  fell  once  more  into  violent  dissen- 
sjons  amongst  themselves,  and  at  last  joined  the  cause  of  Mith* 
ridates,  king  of  Pontns.  Upon  this  their  country  was  taken 
possession  of  b^  the  Romans,  who  united  it  and  the  island  of  Crete 
into  one  province,  b.  c.  68,  both  being  governed  by  the  same 
proconsul.  During  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  there  was 
a  (errible  uproar  of  the  Jews,  whom  the  first  Ptolemy  had  settled 
here  aftier  his  conquest  of  Cyrene,  which  cost  upwards  of  220,000 
persons  their  lives.  The  state  grew  gradually  weaker,  till  in  the 
5th  century  the  Libyans  succeeded  in  expelling  most  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  work  of  desolation,  which  they  commenced,  was  fully 
completed  by  the  Arabs  two  centuries  afterwards. 

48.  The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis was  remarkably  fertile,  and  from  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  inhabitants,  it  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, especially  that  part  of  it  near  the  city  Hesperides :  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Cyrenei, 
Velpi,  &c.    It  abounded  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  in  oranges,  dates, 

u  u 
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pomefpiinates,  and  other  noble  frnits;  and  ito  meadows  were 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  far  exceeding  in 
fragrance  those  of  any  other  region.  Besides  this,  its  horses  were 
amongst  the  finest  in  the  world'",  and  often  gained  the  prize  in 
the  games  of  Oreece;  they  were  of  such  acknowledged  superiority, 
that  when  Alexander  the  Oreat  paid  his  visit  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Cyreneans  sent  him  a  present  of  three  hun« 
dred  by  way  of  tribute.    The  Cyrenean  chariots  were  also  much 

S raised  for  their  many  excellencies.  One  very  important  pro- 
uction  of  Cyrenaica  was  the  Silphium,  or  Laserpitium*^  as  the 
Latins  named  it,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now  called 
Asa  FoBtida ;  it  was  a  shrub  which  flourbhed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  desert,  and  sent  forth  a  strong  gum,  very  effica- 
cious as  a  medicine.  It  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the 
Cyreneans,  who  made  the  trade  in  it  a  state  monopoly:  they 
transported  quantities  of  it  all  over  the  known  world,  but  at 
Rome  it  was  reckoned  so  valuable  as  to  be  weighed  against  silver. 
It  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  chiefly  betwixt  the 
little  island  Platea  and  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  although  in  later 
times,  when  its  cultivation  was  discouraged,  it  was  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  province. 

49.  The  Nasamones  were  a  powerful  Libyan  tribe,  inhabiting 
the  lower  pait  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  shores  of  the  Syrtis^  and 
extending  some  distance  into  the  province  of  Marmarica ;  they 
are  represented  to  have  been  an  infamous  set  of  robbers,  who 
attacked  all  the  vessels  which  were  cast  upon  their  shores,  and 
sold  the  cargoes  as  well  as  the  crews'";  they  increased  their 
territory  by  almost  exterminating  their  neighbours  the  Psylli. 
At  last,  however,  by  their  constant  plunderings,  they  drew  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  under  Augfustus  and  Domi- 
tian,  who  cut  them  to  pieces,  or  drove  them  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  They  are  said  to  have  held  solemn  festivals  at  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  even  to  have  worshipped  their  Manes; 
the  custom  of  embalming  their  dead  they  had  probably  learned 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  frontier  town  of  Cyrenaica  towards 
Tripolitana  was  Automalax,  now  Saokren^  situatea  at  the  Southern- 
most point  of  the  Gulf:  considerably  above  it,  on  the  Eastern  shore, 
stood  Amastoros,  now  Karkoray  and  still  farther  N.  was  Boreum 
Promontorium  Cape  TejoneSf  already  mentioned  as  forming  the 
termination  of  the  Syrtis  Major  on  this  side.  Upon  the  last- 
mentioned  promontory  there  was  a  cognominal  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  settled  there  during  the  government 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  built  themselves  a  temple,  which  they  pre- 
tended had  been  erected  by  Solomon;  the  emperor  Justinian  con- 
voried  this  temple  into  a  Christian  church. 

60.  The  most  fertile  and  important  part  of  Cvrenaica  was  that 
of  the  Pentapolis,  or  Cyrene  properly  so  called,  which  occupied 
the  Northern  part  of  the  province,  from  the  borders  of  the  Syrtis 

*  Find.  Pyth.  IV.  2.  "  CahUL  VII.  8. 

**  J^ucon.  IX.  444.     Set  also  note  50,  9fijtra, 
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to  Marmarica.    The  Southernmost  of  the  five  cities  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  Hesperides,  not  many  miles  above  the 
Svrtis ;  it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordinarily  pro- 
dnctive  country,  and  hence  the  appellation  given  it  by  the  Greekst 
who  readily  discoyered  in  its  exuberant  fertility  the  mythological 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  though  these  had  by  common  consent 
been  long  since  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Little 
Syrtis.    The  Cyreneans,  however,  anxious  that  the  claim  of  their 
country  to  such  an  honour  should  not  be  disputed,  pointed  out 
the  exact  locality  of  the  wonderful  Gardens  ^%  in  a  spot  two  stadia 
long,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  and  in  which 
the  Lotus,  Pomegranate,  Vine,  Olive,  Date,  and  every  other 
description  of  fruit,  were  found  growing  in  wild  luxuriance. 
Through  it  ran  a  river,  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Ecceius,  but 
in  which  the  Greeks  readily  recognised  the  Lethaeus  (or  Lathon®^ 
IS  it  was  called  in  theDoric  dialect),  communicating  with  Hades: 
it  entered  the  sea  at  a  little  lake,  which  was  declared  to  be  the 
Tritonis  Pains,  where  the  goddess  Minerva  first    appeared  to 
mankind.     It  was  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the  Greeks 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  city  Hesperides,  or  Evesperidae,  which 
soon  rose  to  considerable  dignity :  it  was  subsequently  much  beau- 
tified  and  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who,  in  honour  of  his 
queen^  called  it  Berenice  **,  a  name  which  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  retained  in  that  of  Bengazi.     Farther  N,  was    Hadriano- 
polls  Adrian,  so  called  after  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  sent 
colonists  hither.    Above  this  last  was  Teuchira,  founded  by  the 
Cyreneans,  and  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
called  Arsinoe,  after  the  consort  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  it 
kept  the  latter  name  only  a  short  time,  and  is  still  known  as 
Teukera.  The  next  city  on  the  coast  was  Ptolemais,  now  Tolometa; 
it  was  originally  merely  the  harbour  of  Barce,  but  during  the 
attack  made  on  the  latter  city  bv  the  Persians,  its  inhabitants  took 
refuse  at  the  neighbouring  harbour,  which  was  afterwards  raised 
by  the  Egyptian  kings  to  uie  rank  of  a  city,  and  named  Ptolemais. 
In  after  ages  it  became  the  most  important  city  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince,  anais  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  authors  confounded 
with  Barce.    The  latter  city^'  was  only  100  stadia  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  was  an  aboriginal  settlement  of  the  Libyans,  whose 
chief  employment  was  the  breeding  and  breaking  of  horses ;  it 
was  hence  said  of  them  by  the  old  Greeks,  that  Neptune  had 
taught  them  the  art  of  taming  these  animals,  and  Minerva  had 
shown  them  how  they  were  to  be  guided  in  the  chariot.    They 
remained  for  a  long  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the  colonists  of 
Cyrene,  but  at  last  some  of  the  latter,  during  a  domestic  sedition, 
took  refuge  at  Barce,  which  from  henceforth  assumed  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  regular  city,  being  surrounded  by  walls,  and  ornamented 
with  public  buildings.     It  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  in  a 

I  ■  ■!  —  ■     ■- ■'  "■  m 

^  LueoH.  IX.  357.    Se«  also  p.  652,  lect.  39,  note  42,  tupra, 
^  iMcam.  IX.  355.  <>  SiL  TtaL  III.  249. 

^  Vtrg.  jEn,  lY.  43.     Sil,  ItaU  IT.  62.     Clawttm.  de  Mi.  OiUL  160. 
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league  against  Cyrene,  by  many  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-coasts^ 
and  amongst  others  by  Tenchira;  but  the  last  Greek  king  of 
Cyreae  having  been  murdered  here,  his  mother  persuaded  the 
Persians,  who  were  then  in  Egypt,  to  revenge  her  canse,  and  they 
accordingly  marched  against  the  city,  and  took  it  From  this 
time  Barce  sunk  rapidly;  its  old  inhabitants  migrated  to  PtolemaiSf 
or  took  to  their  roving  life,  and  rendered  themselves  so  terrible  to 
the  Greeks  by  their  systematic  robberies,  that  the  nameof  Barcits, 
or  Barcsei,  became  the  general  one  for  all  the  Nomadic  tribes 
between  the  Syrtis  and  Egypt ;  hence  the  appellation  Barca^  by 
which  we  distinguish  the  same  extent  of  country.  Their  city, 
however,  still  maintained  a  respectable  rank,  although  it  was  never 
included  amongst  those  which  formed  the  Pentapolis;  it  is  now 
called  Barca, 

61.  Phycus  Promontorium  ^*  Cape  Miuatj  the  Northernmost 
point  of  Cyrenaica,  was  to  the  E.  of  Ptolemais,  and  on  it  stood 
n  cognominal  town,  which  the  people  of  Cyrene  used  as  a  harbour 
after  Apol  Ionia  had  been  made  a  city  of  the  Pentapolis  ;  it  is  208 
miles  distant  from  the  opposite  Taenarium  Promontorium  Cme 
Matapan,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  A  few  miles  Eastward  of  this 
cape  was  Apollonia,  tne  old  haven  of  Cyrene,  so  called  after 
the  god  of  Delphi,  who  was  the  favourite  deity  of  the  state ;  it 
derived  all  its  importance  from  the  Ptolemies*  who  made  it  a 
city  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  gave  it  many  immunities:  in  the 
lower  ages  it  was  called  Sozousa,  and  hence  its  moden  name 
Marsa  Sum.  Cyrene  '* ,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province, 
was  situated  a  little  inland,  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  this 
port ;  it  was  built  by  colonists  from  the  Thera,  under  Battus,  b.  c 
712,  or  about  40  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome :  they  called 
it  Cyrene  (or  Cj^rana  in  the  Doric  dialect),  after  the  neighbour- 
ing spring  Cy re.  It  is  now  known  as  Kuren  or  Qrenna,  Cyrene 
gave  birth  to  many  eminent  men,  amongst  others  to  Eratosthenes, 
Callimachus"',  Aristippus,  Cameades,  and  Anniceris :  it  was  also 
famous  for  a  sect  of  pnilosophers,  hence  called  the  Cyreuaic,  who 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus,  and  placing  all  happiness  in 
pleasure,  contended  that  virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it 
gave  pleasure.  Of  this  place  also  was  that  Simon,  on  whom  tlie 
Jews  laid  our  Saviour^s  cross,  compelling  him  to  carry  it  after 
him  to  the  place  of  crucifixion'^.  The  Easternmost  town  of 
Cyrenaica  was  Darnis,  close  on  the  frontiers  of  Marmarica,  and 
now  known  as  Dema.  ^ 

62.  Marhakica  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cyrenaica,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  Libya  Exterior,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  corresponded  with  iJhe 

«»  Lucan,  IX.  40. 

^  Find.  Fyth,  IV.  465.     Callim.  Hymn,  in  ApolU  94.    8iL  Tial.  II.  61. 
.  "^  Hymn,  in  ApolU  05. 

«  Affl/f.  xxvii.  32.    Jl/flr*,xv.  21.    Zii^e,  xxiii.  26. 

It  is  likewise  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ii.  10 ;  ti. 
19  ;  xi.  20  ;  xiii.  1 ;  from  the  two  last  of  which  passages  it  appears  that  many  of 
its  inhabitants  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
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central  patt  of  Barca,  and  contaiaed  50,700  square  milet^.  The 
people  were  called  Marmarids'^,  a  name  which  was  originally 
applied  to  all  the  tribes  between  Egypt  and  the  Syrtis,  but  which* 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Cyreae,  was  confined  Westward 
by  the  coantiy  of  which  they  took  possession ;  the  latter  people 
afterwards  extended  their  dominion  to  the  Catabathmus,  and  thus 
included  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Marmaridse  within 
their  territory.  When  Cyrenaica  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  they  incorporated  its  Western  half  for  that  part  of  it 
which  was  actually  inhabited  by  the  Greeks),  in  their  province  of 
Crete,  adding  the  remainder  to  Egypt,  of  which  it  then  formed 
a  separate  nomos^  or  praefecture,  called  Marmarica.  This  nomos 
extended  from  the  borders  of  the  Pentapolis  to  the  Catabathmus, 
being  bounded  as  described  above.  The  Marmaridse  were  much 
famed  as  swift  runners,  and  for  certain  antidotes  to  the  bites  of 
the  most  poisonous  serpents^*. 

58.  The  Marmaridse  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  seem  to  have  been  called  Gigamae,  and  dwelled 
on  the  sea-coast.  They  were  a  Nomadic  race  of  barbarians,  who 
lived  chiefly  upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  wandered  about 
without  any  fixed  place  of  abode.  Their  country  was  for  the  most 
part  arid  and  sterile,  being  the  commencement  of  that  vast  desert, 
which  extends  Southwards,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  con- 
tinent :  the  few  patches  of  cultivation  which  it  possessed,  were 
situated  near  the  coast,  and  produced  figs,  dates,  and  grapes,,  in 
tolerable  abundance.  Close  on  the  confines  of  Cyrenaica  and 
Marmarica  was  the  Chersonesus  Magna,  now  called  Cape  RcLzatiiij 
where  lay  the  Greek  settlement  Axylis )  below  it  was  Paliurus 
Bombay  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  which  issued  from  a  cognominal  lake  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  sea  here  forms  a  considerable  gulf,  now  known  as 
the  Ghdf  of  Bomba^  in  which  lies  Platca  Insula.  Farther  East- 
ward was  Antipyrgns  Port  Tovhrouky  and  beyond  this  a^in  lay 
Menclaus  Portus,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  province ;  it 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Menelaus  during  nis  wander- 
ings, and  it  was  here,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  Agesilaus 
died.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Marmarica  was  the  promontory 
of  Petras  Magnus  Cape  Luho :  below  it  lay  the  Catabathmus, 
surnamed  Magnus  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  one  farther 
Eastward,  now  called  AJtaba  Ossolom;  it  was  a  broad,  deep 
*  valley  (whence  its  Greek  name),  and  was  remarkable  as  originally 
forming  the  limits  between  the  territories  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  as 
it  did  in  later  times  between  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica.  There 
were  several  oasegy  or  little  cultivated  places,  in  the  deserts  of 
Marmarica,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  Augilse, 
a  branch  of  the  Nasamones ;  it  produced  a  great  quantity  of  dates, 
aud  boasted  of  one  town  called  Augila,  which  still  preserves  the 
same  name. 

54.  Libya  Exterior  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Marmarica, 

^  Lucan.  IV.  680.  •«  Sil.  Hal.  III.  300. 
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on  the  8.  bj  the  ereat  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  £.  by  Egypt,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  it  corresponded  with  the 
Eastern  psrt  of  Barca^  and  contained  64,800  square  miles.  It 
formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  great 
nation  of  the  Marmaridas,  but  havinff  been  conquered  b^  the 
Ptolemies,  they  added  it  to  their  kingdom  of  Egypt,  of  which  in 
later  times  it  became  a  separate  nomof,  or  praefectare,  nnder  the 
title  of  Libya,  or  Libya  Exterior.  The  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
yince  was  nothing  but  a  desert,  interspersed  witn  a  few  oases,  or 
cultiyated  places,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of 
Ammon,'^  or  Hammonium  Sifvahf  about  160  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  more  than  200  from  Memphis  on  the  Nile.  It  has 
been  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Ananim,  or 
erandsons  of  Ham,  who  settled  in  these  regions.  It  was  famous 
lor  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ^%  which  the  Oreeks  of  Cyrene 
pretended  had  been  founded  by  Bacchus  in  honour  of  his  father, 
who  here  saved  hini  and  his  whole  army,  when  about  to  perish 
by  thirst  in  the  desert,  by  appearing  in  tne  shape  of  a  ram,  and 
showing  them  a  fountain  ;  hence  they  derived  tne  name  of  Am- 
mon from  afjLfioc  arena.  Other,  and  more  probable  accounts  say, 
that  the  temple  was  built  by  the  Thebans  and  the  people  of 
Meroe ;  the  former,  indeed,  always  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the 
title  of  Ammon,  and  their  priests  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
god's  being  represented  under  the  form  of  a  ram  ^*  at  the  oasis  we 
are  describing,  by  the  fable,  in  which  it  is  related  that  he  once 
concealed  his  glory  under  the  skin  of  a  ram,  that  he  might  g^tify 
the  ur|^ent  request  of  Hercules,  who  had  desired  an  interview 
with  him. 

65.  The  temple  possessed  a  famous  oracle,  said  to  have  been 
established  about  1,800  years  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  by  one 
of  two  black  doves,  which  flew  from  Thel^  in  Eeypt,  and  settled 
at  Dodona,  Ammon.  This  fable  is  thought  to  alTude  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  Egyptian  women  having  been  carried  off  by  the 
Phcenicians  to  these  places,  and  at  all  events  tends  to  establish 
the  affinity  which  existed  between  the  service  of  the  three  tern* 
ples^'.  The  fame  of  the  oracle  was  established  not  only  in  Libya, 
but  likewise  amongst  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
it  was  consulted  by  Hercules,  Perseus,  CroBSus,  and  many  others, 
but  lost  all  its  veneration  after  it  had  servilely  declared  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  visited  it  with  his  army,  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
Cambyses,  afler  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  of  60,000 
men  against  Ammon,  not  one  of  whom  was  ever  afterwards  heard 
of;  they  were  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  but  they  probably  perished  from  the  want  of  water.  The 
district  of  Ammon  ^Ammoniaca  Regie),  though  subject  to  Egypt, 
was  governed  originally  by  its  own  kings,  but  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  priest 

•  Pind,  Pyth.  IV.  28.  ^  Lueaa.  IX.  511.  I 

'»  Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  III.  789,    SU.  Jtal.  XIV,  572. 
^'  See  p.  318,  sect.  24,  supra. 
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It  was  exoeedingljr  fertile^  abounding  with  frait  trees,  especially 
olives  and  dates ;  it  was  well  snppli^  with  springs,  and  stadded 
over  with  a  number  of  flourishing  villages.  In  the  midst  of  these 
rose  the  sacred  Ammony  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall :  within 
the  first  was  the  palace ;  the  second  contained  the  temple  itself, 
together  with  the  fountain  for  lustrations,  and  the  Oynseceum,  or 
apartments  of  the  women ;  and  the  third  or  innermost  one  was  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  soldiers  o£  the  garrison  were 
quartered.  At  no  great  distance  from  this  there  was  another 
temple  of  Ammon,  surrounded  bv  lofty  trees,  and  celebrated  for  a 
foantain  called  that  of  the  Sun  (dolis  Pons),  from  the  temperature 
of  its  water  varying  exceedingly  with  the  time  of  the  day ;  in  the 
morning  and  evening  it  was  warm,  at  noon  cold,  and  at  midnight 
hot^'.  There  were  some  uEthiopians  cantoned  round  Ammon, 
who  had  probably  wandered  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  more 
Southern  countries. 

66.  The  Northern  part  of  Libya  Exterior  was  originally  inha- 
bited by  the  AdyrmachidsB^^  who  extended  as  far  Eastward  as 
the  Nile,  through  the  whole  of  that  country  which  in  the  later 
ages  was  called  Alexandria,  after  the  great  city  of  this  name. 
Tbey  were  a  very  powerftil  tribe,  though  subdivided  into  many 
branches*  and  are  described  as  Phthirophagi,  or  filthy  people,  and 
as  having  been  governed  by  a  chief  who  signalized  himself  above 
his  fellow-barbarians  by  the  tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  women 
of  the  countrv.  There  were  several  narbours  and  landing -places 
on  the  coast,  but  none  of  any  consequence. 

TIIE   BABBABY   STATES. 

67.  The  whole  Northern  part  of  AfncCf  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  limits  of  £Jayvt,  is  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  JBarhary  \  and  tiie  states  of  Morocco^  Algiers^  TunUf 
and  Tripolif  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  called  the  Barbary 
States.  The  name  of  Barbary  is  aerived  from  that  of  the  Berbers^ 
or  BreberSt  who  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  bv  whom 
these  regions  are  peopled,  and  still  preserve  their  independence  in 
all  the  mountain  districts :  many  or  them  live  a  Nomadic  life,  but 
others  of  them  have  fixed  villages,  and  cultivate  the  ground. 
They  have  a  kind  of  popular  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
a  shekh,  who  has  the  general  management  of  all  matters  relating 
to  the  cluster  of  villages  over  which  he  is  the  chief.  Though  they 
have  been  in  some  degree  subjected  by  the  arms  and  converted  to 
the  faith  of  their  Mahometan  con(}uerors,  yet  they  vield  them  a 
very  indignant  and  imperfect  obedience,  frequentl;^  breaking  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  displaying  the  most  formidable  enmity. 
The  Moors  form  the  ruling  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  by 
them  all  the  cities  are  chiefly  inhabited.    Their  name  is  corrupted 

^  Ovid.  Met.  XV.  309.    Luerei.  YI.  848.    Herod.  lY.  181.    PUn.  II.  103  { 
Y.  9. 
'^*  'siL  Hal.  III.  279.    id.  IX.  224. 
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from  that  of  the  Mauri,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  is 
used  in  an  equally  extended  sense,  though  to  a  very  different  race 
of  people.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  including  that  portion 
of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Northern  Africa  who  have 
addictetl  themselves  to  a  settled  mode  of  life,  together  with  such 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  have  become  incorporated 
with  them,  and  been  trained  to  the  same  habits.  The  Arabs  also 
form  a  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary^  occupying 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  all  the  interior  and  pastoral  districts 
of  the  country  :  they  have  preserved  the  original  name  and  habits 
of  the  conquerors  of  those  regions,  living  a  completely  Nomadic 
life,  and  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another,  as  soon  as  the 
district  round  their  encampment  is  unable  to  support  them  any 
longer.  They  are  governed  by  their  own  shekhs,  over  whom  one 
calfed  an  Emir  presides :  they  owe  merely  tribute  and  military 
service  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  territory  their  tents  are  situated ; 
and  whenever  the  government  is  weak  or  disputed,  the  shekhs  set 
it  at  defiance,  and  act  in  a  manner  entirely  independent.  The 
Jews  exist  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  all  the  cities  of 
Barbary ;  and  as  in  most  of  the  states  there  exists  no  law  for 
their  protection,  the  hardships  of  their  situation  are  exceedingly 
great ;  but,  from  being  the  only  class  Ciipable  of  managing  trade, 
uiey  mHke  immense  profits,  the  opportunity  of  reaping  which  no 
oppression  can  induce  them  to  relinquish. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO. 

58*  The  Empire  of  Morocco j  or  Marocco,  as  the  name  is  ako 
written,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Oceatij  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers^ 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara:  it  contains  about 
i)8,800  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  14,500,000 
souls,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  Mauri,  or  Mooi*s  as  they  are  now 
called,  who  are  well  known  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  very  much  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
power  of  their  brethren  the  Moors  in  Spain :  the  latter  people  were 
called  Moriscoes  by  the  Spaniards,  in  oixler  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  The  government  of  morocco  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  tlie  most  barbarous  and 
brutal  despotism  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  religion  of  the 
Moors  is  Mahometanism,  which  they  very  rigidly  ol^rve;  they 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  super* 
stition,  enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism,  qualities  of  which  their  de- 
s]>otic  rulers  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves* 

59.  After  Morocco  had  been  for  many  years  a  prey  to  the  intes- 
tine divisions  which  arose  amongst  the  Saracens  when  they  had 
obtained  complete  possession  of  it,  a  reaction  took  place  from  the 
vast  deserts  to  the  South  and  East  The  standard  of  liberty, 
which,  in  the  eleventh  century  was  raised  by  a  chief  of  Lemptuna, 
who  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  the  Mahometan 
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religioDy  was  zealously  flocked  to  by  all  tho  neighbouring  tribesi 
from  the  high  reputation  of  sanctity  he  had  acquired :  and  bis 
followers,  under  the  appellation  of  Almoravides,  not  only  made 
themselves  masters  of  Morocco,  but  extended  their  dominion  over 
all  3arbaryj  and  even  over  Spain,  thus  establishing  a  ^reat  em- 

Eire,  known  by  the  name  of  Mofp-eb,  or  The  West.  The  Almo* 
adesy  another  sectarian  dynasty,  supplanted  them  in  the  following 
century,  but  soon  had  to  combat  rivals,  whose  barbarous  intrigues 
rendered  their  dominion  vacillating  and  insecure.  At  length,  in 
1547,  an  Arab  chief,  who  numbered  himself  amongst  the  meriffs, 
or  descendants  of  Mahomet,  ascended  the  throne  of  Morocco, 
which,  amidst  all  the  casualties  incident  to  such  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, his  posterity  have  ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  The 
Empire  or  Morocco  is  composed  of  two  great  integral  parts, 
Morocco  Proper  and  Fez,  the  latter  lying  towards  the  North,  and 
having  been  united  to  it  ever  since  the  13th  century ;  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  River  Morbea,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Atlas,  West^^ard  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  They  may 
together  contain  above  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
not  exceeding  10,000,000  in  number. 

60.  The  city  of  Morocco,  or  Maracasch  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
the  Northern  part  of  Morocco  properly  so  called,  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  River  TensifU  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  space  is  covered  with  ruined  houses,  and 
gardens.  It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
soon  attained  such  a  degree  of  prosperity,  that  in  less  than  200 
years  afterwards  its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one 
million  of  souls.  It  has  now,  however,  lost  most  of  its  splendour, 
owing  to  the  sovereign  having  removed  his  court  to  Mequinez, 
but  its  numerous  and  splendid  temples,  sanctuaries,  and  mosques, 
^ive  it  still  an  air  of  decaying  grandeur.  The  emperor's  palace 
is  of  hewn  stones,  ornamented  with  marble,  but  the  houses  are  in 
general  very  mean  and  dirty.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti- 
mated at  present  not  to  exceed  30,000.  Mogodor,  or  Suerrah,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
about  100  miles  to  the  Westward  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  It  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  bv  one  of  the  emperors, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in 
his  dominions:  it  is  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the 
great  dep6t  for  most  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between 
Europe  and  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  It  stands  on  a  low  flat 
desert  of  accumulating  sand,  and  is  altogether  separated  from  the 
cultivated  country,  so  thai,  except  for  the  traffic  which  it  carries 
on,  it  possesses  but  little  importance*  It  is  tolerably  well  fortified, 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Prior  to  the  building  of 
Mogodor,  Saffi  was  the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
but  it  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  trade,  and  is  rapidly  falling  to 
decay ;  it  lies  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
^seventy  miles  to  the  N.  £.  o{  Mogodor^    About  seventy  miles  to 
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the  S.  of  Mogodor  lies  Agadeer  or  Santa  Cruz^  near  the  mouth  of 
the  little  River  Suse,  which  runs  Westward  from  Afount  AtUu 
into  the  Atlantic :  it  is  the  larj^t  and  most  secure  port  of  any  in 
the  empire,  and  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  a  very  extensiye 
commerce,  but  its  strength  and  remote  situatibn  at  last  excited  the 
jealousy  of  one  of  the  emperors,  who,  finding  the  inhahitants  inde- 
pendent and  refractory,  reduced  them  by  force,  and  transported 
them  to  Mogodor.  Terodant  lies  about  fifty  miles  to  the  Eastward 
of  Santa  Cruz^  near  the  source  of  the  Riyer  SutCf  and  almost  at 
the  extremity  of  the  empire  of  Morocco:  it  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  small  kingdom. 

61.  Thb  Kingdom  of  Fez  forms  the  Northern  and  more  irn* 
portant  part  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco :   it  extends  from  the 
River  Morhea^  which  divides  it  from  Morocco  Proper^  to  the 
River  Moulouia,  which  forms  the  line  of  demaraation  between 
it  and  Algiers,  and  for  about  200  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.    Its  capital,  Fezy  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  on  an  arm  of  the  River  S^woj  at  an  equal  distance 
of  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.    It 
was  built  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  centary,  and  soon  became 
a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  Western  Mahometan  state.    It 
was  esteemed  such  a  sacred  city,  that  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was 
shut  up  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejira,  the  Western  Mussul- 
mans made  pilgrimages  to  it.    It  was  also  ftimous  as  a  school  of 
learning,  at  a  time  when  knowledge  was  almost  exclusively  under 
the  power  of  the  Saracens ;  its  institutions  for  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, philosophy,  and  physic,  were  resorted  to  not  only  by  stu- 
dents from  all  the  Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Africa^ 
but  were  likewise  attended  by  many  Christians ;  the  observatory 
with  its  instruments  still  remains,  though  neglected  and  in  decay. 
Its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  400,000 
souls,  but  it  does  not  at  present  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  that  number. 
Fez  contains  more  than  200  caravansaries^  or  inns,  some  of  which 
are  very  spacious  and  convenient;  many  of  its  public  buildings  are 
splendid,  especially  in  the  interior:  the  finest  edifice  is  the  mosque 
of  CaruMn,  built  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  city, 
which  is  described  as  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  so  holy  that  no 
European  is  allowed  to  enter  it.    About  thirty  miles  to  the  8.  W.  of 
Fez  lies  Mequinez^  a  large  and  handsome  city ;  it  has  derived  all  its 
importance  from  one  of  the  sovereigns  baying  resolved  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  the  Northern,  ns  Morocco  was  of  the  Southern  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  hence  it  has  become  the  usual  residence  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco.    It  is  said  to  contain  nearly  100,000  inhabi- 
tants.   To  the  W.  of  these,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the 
two  towns  Sallee  and  Rabat,  lying  opposite  to  each  other  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Bu  Begreg:  they  are  both  walled,  and  were 
once  well  peopled  places,  but  their  importance  has  much  dimi- 
nished, owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  soyereiRn,  and  the  Jealous 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  they  are  now  out  little  visited  by 
Europeans.    The  town  of  Tangier  is  situated  a  little  to  the  East- 
ward of  Cape  Spartel,  near  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Strait  of 
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Oibrakar.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  eaf^er  conteet 
between  the  Moors  and  Portttguesef  till  it  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter  people :  it  became  annexed  to  the  EnglUik  crown 
in  the  year  1662,  having  been  ceded  to  Charles  Snd,  as  a  marriage 
portion  with  the  Princess  Catherine  oiPortugalf  but  it  was  shortiy 
afterwards  abandoned  by  our  government)  when  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of  very  little  consequence, 
containing  scarcely  10,000  inhabitants,  and  subsisting  chiefly  by 
supplying  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Oibraliar  with  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  lifci  yet  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1844. 
At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait,  and  directly  opposite  to 
Gibraltary  lies  the  fortress  of  CeutUj  or  the  Southern  Pillar  of 
Hercules,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Abyla  \  it  is 
thought  to  have  derived  its  present  appellation  from  its  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Uiat  spur  of  Mount  Atlas  formerly  designated  Sep* 
tern  Fratres,  but  now  Ape/  SiU,  Ceuta  is  well  fortified,  and 
is  naturally  a  place  of  some  strength,  being  situated  on  an  elevated 
rock,  which  is  only  connected  with  the  mainland  bv  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus :  it  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  hot  dispute 
between  the  Portuguese  and  MoorSy  as  well  as  between  the  latter 
people  and  the  Spaniards.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1416,  and  has  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  since  1640.  Veuta  is 
one  of  the  few  places  out  of  the  many,  once  belonging  to  the 
court  oi  Madrid  in  the  empire  of  Morocco :  it  is  the  chief  amonsst 
those  of  its  possessions  here,  known  by  the  name  of  Presidios^  tne 
other  being  MeUlla  and  Penan  de  Velez :  the  latter  being  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  strength* 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALGIERS. 

62.  The  Kingdom  of  Algiers^  or  the  Regency  of  Algiers  as  it 
was  also  styled,  until  its  conquest  by  the  French,  was  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  empire  of  Morocco f  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
SeOf  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara,  ft  contains  about  81,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  was  estimated  at  8,600,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
divided  into  tliree  ^reat  provinces,  viz.  Tlemsan  or  Tremezenj  in 
the  West ;  Algiers  Proper  or  TiUericy  in  the  centre;  and  Cosantinaf 
in  the  East,  adjoining  Tunisy  to  which  kingdom  it  once  belonged* 
After  tibe  Vandals  had  been  driven  from  this  country  by  the 
general  Belisarius,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  until 
the  overpowering  hordes  of  Saracens  reduced  it  to  subjection, 
after  this  it  was  variously  governed  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Cali6,  having  been  sometimes  annexed  to  the  empire  ofMoroecOf 
and  sometimes  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  independent  princi- 
palities. In  the  year  1505,  the  Spaniards^  during  the  reign  of 
their  king  Ferdinand  5th,  sent  a  powerful  army  and  fleet  against 
Algiers,  principally  with  a  view  of  restraining  the  depredations  of 
the  MoorSy  who  had  been  banished  from  Spam  about  twelve  years 
before ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  they  soon  made  tiiem- 
selves  masters  of  Oran,  Bujeya^  and  at  last  of  Algiers  itself,  which 
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they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  compelled  to  become  tributary. 
They  also  erected  a  strons  fort  on  the  small  island  opposite  the 
city,  and  thus  prevented  the  Algerine  corsairs  from  saihng  into,  or 
out  of  that  harbour.    On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  the 
AlgerineJt  invited  Barbarossa^  who  was  then  on  a  cruize  with  a 
squadron  of  ^llies,  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  promising  him  a  reward  corresponding  with  a  service  so 
important.    The  bold  and  adventurous  pirate  gladly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  their  conquests  from  the 
Europeans  \  but  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  this,   than  he 
determined  to  seize  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  as  his  own 
reward ;  and  after  having  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities  upon 
such  of  the  deluded  inhabitants  as  dared  to  dispute  the  point 
with  him,  he  ascended  the  throne.     He  conquered  several  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  successfully  prosecuted  many  bold 
schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  new  kingdom,  tiU  he  at 
last  fell  a  victim  to  his  ambition  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards 
near  Tremezenj  in  which  he  lost  both  his  crown  and  hb  life.  His 
brother  Hayradin  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Algiers ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  secure  e^inst  the  farther  conquests  of  the  Spaniards^ 
as  well  as  against  the  insurrection  of  the  natives,  he  despatched  an 
ambassador,  with  magnificent  presents,  to  Selim  1st,  then  emperor 
of  Constanvwplej  to  notify  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  and  to  make 
him  an  offer  of  submitting  the  kingdom  to  his  protection,  and  of 
paying  him  an  annual  tribute  in  return  for  his  assistance.    The 
oultan   was  pleased   with   this  proposal,  and  having   received 
Hayradin  under  his  protection,  appomted  him  his  basbaWy  pacha, 
or  viceroy  over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers;  but  some  years  after- 
wards, feeling  rather  jealous  of  his  rising  power,  he  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Capitan  Pacha  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
and  appointed  a  bardinian  renegade  bashaw  of  Algiers  in  his 
stead. 

63.  Several  other  barbarians,  appointed  by  the  Grand  Seignor, 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  King  of  Algiers  \  but  in  the  beginning  €«f 
the  17th  century  the  Algerines  complained  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  very  strong  terms  of  remonstrance,  of  ihe  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  Turkish  viceroys,  and  in  consequence  of  this  remonstrance 
obtained  leave  to  choose  their  own  Deys^  or  kings.  They  engaged 
that  the  usual  tribute  should  be  regularly  transmitted  to  Constant 
tinople;  to  acknowledge  the  Grand  Seignor  for  their  sovereign  ^ 
to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  assist  him  with  tlieir  forces  and 
shipping;  to  pay  a  due  respect  to  his  bashaws,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  dignitv:  provided  that  the 
government  of  the  country  should  be  wholly  committed  to  the 
direction  of  the  Dev  and  his  douman,  or  divan.  The  great  douwan 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Dey  from  their  own  body,  and  to 
enact  a  variety  of  laws  and  regulations :  these  measures  terminated 
in  rendering  them  independent  of  the  Sublime  Porte^  and  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  that  ferocious  and  piratical  character  they 
had  already  so  frequently  displayed,  and  which  has  since  rendered 
them  the  pest  of  the  whole  Mediterranean.    Several  of  the  Eurg^ 
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pean  powers  have  been  compelled  to  visit  their  piracies  with  severe 
pnnisnment :  their  capital  was  bombarded,  and  they  themselves 
were  compelled  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  most  humiiiatin? 
terms,  by  the  Brituhy  in  the  year  1816;  and  in  1830  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  surrounding  territory,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  constantly  extending  the  limits  of  their  new 
colony. 

64.  This  country  is  now  called  Algerie^  or  Algeria  ;  it  is  di* 
vided  into  the  provinces  of  Algiersy  Constantinef  and  Oran;  the 
government  is  militarv,  and  the  French  are  endeavouring  to  people 
it  with  Europeans,  of  whom  there  may  now  be  10,000  civilians ; 
the  native  po'pulation  has  been  decreased  by  war  and  emigration^ 
and  docs  not  probably  exceed  2,600,000. 

65.  Tremez^Uy  or  Tlemsafiy  the  capital  of  the  old  province  of  the 

same  name,  is  situated  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  kingdom, 

abont  25  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean^  to  a  little  arm  of 

which  it  has  communicated  the  name  of  the  Qvlf  of  Tremezen, 

It  was  once  a  flourishing  and  populous  place,  but  was  besieged 

abont  150  years  since,  in  consequence  of  its  having  revolted  from 

the  Dey  o£  Algiers,  who  reduced  it  to  ruins,  so  that  not  more  than 

one  sixth  part  of  the  old  town  *is  now  standing.    The  principal 

place  in  the  province  of  Tremezen  is  the  sea-port  of  Orany  or 

JFarran,  situated  opposite  Cartagena  in  Spain :  it  has  long  been 

a  subject  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  SpaniaraSf  the 

latter  of  whom  took  it  in  1500,  and  maintained  possession  of  it  till 

1708,  when  the  Algerines  perceiving  its  defences  neglected,  took 

it  by  surprise.    The  Spaniards^  however,  regained  it  thirty  years 

aflerwaras,  and  retained  it  till  a  recent  period,  when  they  gave  up 

the  town  itself,  but  kept  possession  of  the  neighbouring  fortress 

Marsa  Kebir.     Oran  is  well  situated,  and  contains  some  beautiful 

churches  and  other  edifices,  which  have  been  built  by  the  Spaniards 

at  different  periods:  it  may  contain  15,000  inhabitants.     It  was 

taken  by  the  French  in   1880.     Algiers^  the  metropolis  of  the. 

kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 

midway  between  the  frontiers  of  Morocco  and  Jkinis ;  the  Turks 

call  it  Algeziraj  or  The  Island,  because  there  is  an  island  lying 

to  the  Eastwanl  of  the  city,  and  directly  opposite  to  it.     When 

the  Spaniards  first  gained  possession  of  AUjierSy  they  erected 

a  strong  fort  upon  tiiis  island,  which  effectually  pi*evented  the 

.  Algerine  corsairs  from  sailing  into  the  harbour,  or  out  of  it.  This 
fort  was  taken  by  Ha3rradin,  the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  who 
imited  the  island  with  the  city  by  a  mole,  and  tlius  rendered  Algiers 
a  commodious  harbour,  by  sheltering  it  from  the  weather  and 
rough  seas :  this  barbarian  employed  no  less  than  80,000  Christian 
slaves  in  the  building  of  the  mole,  which  was  completed  in  three 
years,  and  has  materially  added  not  only  to  the  convenience  but  to 
tlie  strength  of  the  city.  Algiers  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about 
three  miles  in  circuit,  12  feet  thick,  and  from  80  to  40  feet  high  r 
it  has  likewise  several  castles,  but  all  its  fortificadons  on  the  land 
side  are  but  of  little  avail,  the  harbour  alone  being  well  defended. 
It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill;  on  which  the  houses  rise 
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gradually  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  terminating  nearly  in  a 
point  at  the  8ummity  and  presenting,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a 
magnificent  spectacle.    The  houses  are  generally  three  stories  hi^, 
and  occupied  bv  several  &milies :   they  are  all  regularly  white* 
washed  at  stated  periods,  and  have  flat  roofe,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  convenient  promenade,  and  hence  visits  to  a 
considerable  distance  can  be  performed  on  the  tops  of  them.     At 
the  time  when  Algtet^a  waa  bombarded  by  the  British,  it  was 
estimated  to  contain  nearly  200,000  souls;  but  since  that  catas- 
trophe, the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  has  diminished  con- 
siderably more  than  one  half*    Ahiers  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1880,  and  since  that  time  its  fortincations  have  been  strengthened, 
and  it  has  assumed  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  European  city. 
It  has  steam  communication  with  France^  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  N.  of  Africa.    To  the  Eastward  of  Algiers  lies  die  sea-port  of 
Bujeyay  or  Bougia^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hamza;  the  harbcmr 
is  commodious  and  well  defended.    Still  fiuther  Eastward,  on  the 
coast,  lie  Stora,  Bona,  and  La  CakL,  the  last  of  which  is  close  upon 
the  borders  of  Tunis,    Bona  is  rapidly  rising  to  importance :  its 
population  exceeds  10,000,  of  whom  more  than  hidf  are  Europeans : 
close  to  it  are  tiie  ruins  of  Hippo  r  they  are  all  convenient  harbours. 
The  province  of  Cosantinaj  or  Constantine,  is  the  Easternmost  of 
the  tnree  which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  to  which  it 
became  annexed  durine  the  last  century,  havine  been  previously 
dependant  on  Tunis.    It  derives  its  name  from  me  town  of  Cosan' 
tina,  or  Constantine,  which  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
on  a  branch  of  tiie  river  Kebir,  about  86  miles  distant  from  the  sea 
coast;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kincdom,  being 
naturally  very  strong,  and  otherwise  well  defended.    It  occupies 
the  situation  of  tiie  ancient  Cirta,  but  covers  a  much  less  extent  of 
ground,  a  ffreat  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  covered 
with  tiie  spfendid  ruins  of  the  old  city :  its  present  population  does 
not  exceea  20,000  souls.     It  was  taken  by  tiie  French  in  1887. 

THE   REGENCY  OP  TUNIS, 

66.  The  Regency,  or  kingdom  of  Tunis,  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Algiers,  on  the  N.  and  £.  bv  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Tripoli  and  the  great  desert  of  Sahara :  it  contains  about 
88,600  square  miles,  and  about  2,600,000  inhabitants.  After  the 
Vandals  and  Gk>tiis  had  been  driven  out  of  this  country,  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  when  it  was  governed  by  vice- 
roys, called  emirs,  who  fixed  their  court  at  Kairman.  The  emperor 
of  Morocco  afterwards  reduced  it  to  subjection,  subsequent  to  which 
it  became  an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  and  remained  so 
&r  .a  long  period  of  time.  It  was  overrun  by  Barbaiossa  in  the 
year  1688,  and  was  finally  made  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  under  the  dominion  of  Selim  2d.  The  protection  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  however,  soon  displayed  those  features  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  for  which  it  has  always  been  distinguished;  and 
the  rapacious  extortion  o{  its  bashaws  obliged  the  Tunisians  to 
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shake  off  die  yoke  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  to  form  a  govern- 
ment  of  their  own.  This  government  they  settled  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  their  Deys,  as  they  were  then  called,  could  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Douwan,  or  Divan ;  but  mey  have 
found  means,  in  time,  to  rid  themselves  of  this  uneasv  clog  also, 
though  they  still  retain  a  kind  of  form  or  shadow  of  both.  The 
Porte  still  had  a  bashaw  residing  here,  but  until  lately  its  power 
and  influence  were  scarcely  felt ;  when,  however,  the  present  war 
broke  out  with  Rnma^  Tunie^  like  Egypt^  united  itself  more 
closely  with  the  Porte,  and  sent  its  contingents  both  of  soldiers 
and  vessels  to  its  assistance,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Mahometan 
&ith. 

67.  Bixerta^  or  Benzert^  is  the  Northernmost  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  TunUf  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Hippo  Zarytus,  from 
which  it  has  derived  its  present  corrupted  appellation :  it  stands  on 
a  little  gulf  of  the  Mediterrar^eanj  now  known  as  the  Chdf  of 
Bizertay  and  on  the  banks  of  a  channel  leading  to  that  lagune, 
which  the  ancients  called  Hipponitis  Palus.  Sizerta  is  about  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  is  well  aefended:  it  contains  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  harbour,  once  the  first  on  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  is  still  much  resorted  to,  though  gradually  filling  up.  TunUf 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  midway  between  Bizerta 
and  Cape  BoUy  about  12  miles  to  the  South  Westward  of  the 
&mous  city  Carthage,  of  which  it  may  be  properly  considered  as 
the  successor.  It  stands  on  the  Western  side  ot  a  small  bav,  called 
the  Bay  qfTunie,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  a  &thom  deep,  and 
communicates,  by  means  of  the  Ooletta  Channely  with  the  Oulf  of 
TuniSf  or  that  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  extending  between 
Capet  Bon  and  Farina,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mejer£ih.  The 
channel  of  The  Ooletta  is  well  fortified,  and  its  entrance  defended 
by  a  castle  of  the  same  name ;  on  its  Western  side  are  the  docks 
and  great  storehouses  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  The  citv  of 
TuniSf  though  large,  is  built  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  and  the 
streets  are  so  extremely  narrow  and  filthy,  that  they  can  with 
dbfliculty  be  passed  through:  it  has  high  ground  (o  the  North 
and  South,  out  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  West,  and  the 
shallow  bay  on  the  East,  which  do  not,  however,  render  it 
very  unhealthy.  The  citadel,  called  El  Oaepa,  is  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  city,  but  is  much  out  of  repair,  and  is  more- 
over completely  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights :  it  was 
begun  by  Charles  6th.  of  Swiin^  who  improved  and  embellished 
the  whole  city,  and  was  finisned  by  John  of  Austria*  The  forti- 
fied palace  of  the  Bey  is  called  El  Bardo,  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  city.  Tunit  carries  on  a  much  more 
extensive  commerce  than  any  of  the  other  Barbary  cities,  owing 
not  only  to  its  admirable  situation,  but  to  the  zealous  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  its  sovereigns  to  foreign  merchants :  its  present 
population  is  estimated  at  180,000  souls.  To  the  S.  ot  Cape 
Bon,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  lie  the  towns  of  Malimur, 
Mammametj  which  has  given  name  to  the  Oulf  of  Hammamet, 
and  Maheiia,  or  Africa.    To  the  N.  W.  of  the 'last-mentioned 
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place,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  Bea-shore,  is  Kairvoanf  or 
Cairoanj  once  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  still  only 
inferior  to  the  city  ot  Thmis  itself,  both  as  re^rds  its  popula« 
tion  and  the  extensive  trafiSlc  which  it  carries  on.  It  lies,  now- 
ever,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren,  sandy  district,  and  has  no  supply 
of  water  excepting  what  is  collected  in  ponds  durine  the  rains ; 
owing  to  which  it  suffers  severely  from  arou^ht  dunng  the  heat 
of  summer.  Kairman  contains  several  han£ome  edifices,  many 
of  which  are  of  Roman  construction,  tlie  town  being  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vicus  Augusti :  its  great  mosque  is 
reckoned  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  in  all 
Barbary^  and  is  said  to  be  supported  by  five  hundred  granite 
pillars.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  50,000. 
Cabesy  or  Oabsy  is  situated  near  the  South  Eastern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Svrtis,  or  Qulfof  Cabet 
as  it  is  now  usually  called :  it  occupies  the  site  of  me  ancient 
Tacape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Triton,  which  has  lost  all  the 
importance  once  attached  to  it  in  connection  with  the  Gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  is  now  chiefly  valued  frt>m  its  irrigating  the 
plantations  of  hennay  tlie  leaves  of  which  are  so  much  used  by  the 
Eastern  ladies  in  tinging  their  fingers  and  hands. 

THE   REORNCT  OF  TRIPOLI. 

68.  The  Regency,  or  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  including  its  depen- 
dancy  of  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Tnnisy  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Fezzan  and  the  Great  Sandy  Desert:  it  contains  about  141,900 
square  miles,  and  possibly  2,000,000  inhabitants.  The  habitable 
part  of  the  kingdom  consists  chiefly  of  the  coast,  which  for  a  few 
miles  inland  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  little  else  than  a  sandy  and  barren  desert,  occa* 
sionally  traversed  by  rocky  ranges  of  hills.  This  state,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Barbary y  after  having  been  freed  fit)m  the  Roman  yoke, 
fell  successively  under  the  power  of  the  Vandals,  Saracens,  and  the 
kings  of  Moroccoy  Fezy  ana  Tunis ;  till,  weary  of  their  slaveiy  and 
oppression,  they  resolved  to  have  a  monarch  of  their  own,  whom 
they  accordingly  chose  from  amongst  themselves.  Their  new 
sovereign  governed  them  at  first  with  great  equi^  and  moderation, 
but  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  out  of  daneer,  tnan  he  beg^n  to  play 
the  tyrant  in  his  turn,  and  was  murdered :  this  act  of  violence  led 
to  others,  which  terminated  in  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Spauiardsy  and  its  subsequent  possession  by  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  The  latter  successfiilly  defended  themselves  for  some  time 
against  Barbarossa  in  this  their  new  acquisition,  but  they  were  at 
last  induced  to  surrender  it  to  the  Ihirhs,  during  the  reign  of  Soly- 
man,  after  which  it  continued  dependant  on  the  Ottoman  Porte 
till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  At  this  period,  one  of  the 
viceroys  sent  ftora  Constantinople,  reftised  to  receive  or  acknow- 
ledge any  bashaw  appointed  by  that  couil :  he  took  the  reins  of 
government  wholly  upon  himself,  not  indeed  as  independent,  but 
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as  yassai  and  tributary  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  to  whom  he  obliged 
himself  to  pay  tribute  and  homa^,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  nis 
subjection  and  dependance.  It  is  owing  to  this  and  tne  other  exi- 
gencies of  the  regency, that  the  Bashaw  mTrivoli  loaded  his  subjects 
with  such  heavy  taxes  and  extortions,  as  reduced  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  lowest  indigence  and  misery.  It  was  likewise 
owing,  as  it  is  thought,  to  this  hazai-dous  depent^Eincy  on  the  Sub- 
lime Portej  and  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  internal  weakness, 
that  the  regency  of  TVipoli  has  shown  itself  so  scnipulously  obser- 
vant of  all  treaties  with  other  nations,  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal 
and  faithless  pirates  by  whom  it  is  surrounded :  it  has  studiously 
cultivated  the  alliance  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  such  a  friendship  wiUi 
other  European  Powers,  as  might  lead  to  an  interchange  of  manu- 
&ctures  and  merchandize  at  once  mutual  and  beneficial.  Since 
1835  it  has  returned  to  its  original  condition  of  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

69.  Tripoli,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Regency,  stands  near 
its  Western  extremity,  on  the  shores  of  the  Me^terranean  Sea:  it 
is  built  in  a  low  situation,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  is  toler- 
ably extensive,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  space  included  within  its 
walls  is  unoccupied.  Tne  caravansaries,  mosques,  bazaars,  houses 
of  foreign  consuls,  and  of  the  liigher  ranks  of  tlie  natives,  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year ;  they  are 
generally  two  stories  high,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  The  lower  oixlers  constnict  their  houses  of 
earth,  small  stones,  and  mortar  5  they  never  exceed  one  story,  and 
have  all  flat  roofs,  which  serve  as  a  promenade.  Tripoli  is  toler- 
ably well  fortified  for  a  Mahometan  town,  though  it  could  not  long 
resist  the  attack  of  a  regular  army ;  its  castle  is  an  irregular  squai-e 
pile,  of  more  confusion  than  strength.  The  population  of  the  town 
does  not  amount  to  20,000,  but  it  vanes  very  much  at  different 
times,  owing  to  the  intercourse  which  exists  between  it  and  seveml 
great  cities,  as  Morocco,  Tomhuctoo,  and  Mecca.  Farther  East- 
ward are  the  inconsiderable  towns  Lebida  and  Mesurata,  the  latter 
of  which  has  given  name  to  Cape  Mesurata,  fonning  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  GulfofSidra  as  it  is  now  called. 
The  shores  of  this  gulf  are  lined  with  a  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, amongst  which  Isa,  Zafferan,  BoosliMda,  and  Karhara  are 
the  most  important:  they  are  inhabited  mostly  by  pirates  and 
fishermen,  who  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  miseir  and 
wretchedness,  through  the  exactions  of  the  Bashaw,  and  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Arabs. 

70.  The  Eastern  part  of  the  Regency  otTrlpoli  is  called  Barca, 
and  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  who  is  dependant  upon  the  Bashaw, 
and  appointed  by  him.  On  its  coast,  a  little  above  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  Oulfof  Sidra,  lies  Bengazi,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name ;  it  has  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient 
Berenice,  on  the  site  of  which  it  stands,  and  was  formerly  a  very 
nourishing  place,  though  now  so  much  reduced  that  its  population 
scarcely  amounts  to  3;000  souls :  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
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little  district^  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  faocied  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  be  the  Triton  of  their  mythologji  which  fertilized  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Failher  Eastward  are  3V«* 
ktra  and  jyolmetta,  formerly  two  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Cyrenaica ;  they  have  now  lost  all  their 
consequence,  as  has  also  Barca  itself,  which  lies  a  few  miles  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  South  of  Dohnetta^  and  has 
given  name  to  the  Desert  of  Barca.  Cape  Saeatf  or  Mae  Sem, 
IS  the  Northernmost  extremity  of  Barca^  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  famous  city  Cyrene,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
known  ^y  t^c  name  of  Keuren^  or  Oretma :  hard  by  is  its  port 
Marsa  Susa,  Bema,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  metropolis  of  all  Barca,  is  situated  about  60  miles  to  the 
Eastward  of  Cape  JRaeat^  and  derived  iU  name  from  the  ancient 
Darnisy  on  the  site  of  which  it  stands ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
Bey  appointed  bv  the  Bashaw  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  pro* 
vlnce,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  increased  and  ornamented 
by  the  Moore,  who  settled  here  after  their  expulsion  from  Spain : 
it  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants.  Beyona  this  is  the  G«jf  of 
Bomba,  so  called  from  a  town  and  island  of  the  same  name :  he- 
twixt  it  and  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  lie  several  villages  and  towns 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  they  are  all  very 
small  and  unimportant.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Barca  is  the 
district  of  Auaela,  which  is  nominally  included  under  the  domi- 
nion of  2Wj9(Hi,  though  the  Bashaw's  authoritv  is  onlv  acknow- 
ledged in  the  presence  of  his  troops :  its  chief  town  is  likewise 
calfed  Angela,  and  though  in  itself  a  place  of  but  little  importance, 
derives  some  consequence  from  lying  on  the  great  caravan  road 
between  EgyjJt  and  Fezzan.  Some  distance  to  the  Eastward  of 
it,  on  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  OoMe  qfSiroak, 
a  fertile  and  well  watered  valley  of  some  extent,  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  barren  rocks :  it  derives  all  its  interest  from  being 
the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

^GYPTUS. 


1.  Mgyptvb^  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Lybian  Desert,  on 
the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  K  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Isthmos 
of  Suez,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediteiranean  Sea.  It  oontained 
122,000  square  miles,  but  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  this  space  was 
inhabited,  the  remainder  being  a  barren  desert.    It  is  stul  called 
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Egypt  by  ns  Europeans,  although  the  natives  themselTes,  as  well 
as  the  Turks  and  all  the  oriental  nations,  only  know  it  by  the  name 
of  Misr,  This  latter  appellation  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Mizraim^ 
the  son  of  Ham ;  hence  we  generally  find  Egypt  called  Mizraim  in 
the  Old  Testament,  although  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  Land 
of  Ham,  and  Plutarch  has  observed  that  the  Egyptians  in  some  of 
their  sacred  writings,  styled  their  country  Chemia,  or  Chamia,  which 
is  plainly  derived  mm  the  name  of  Ham.  The  origin  of  the  term 
iEgyptas  (AiyvTToc)  is  deduced  from  Ai  Captor^  or  the  Country 
of  Capktor,  by  which  name  also,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Caph- 
torim,  we  find  E^pt  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  as  the 
Greeks  are  thought  to  have  derived  their  word  Ala  terra,  from 
the  Hebrew  Ai,  so  they  may  have  converted  Captor  into  Korroc, 
and  thus  fiuthfnlly  rendered  the  original  Ai  Captor  by  Ala  K6wtov, 
or  Aijcowrocy  the  land  of  Coptus,  which  tliey  afterwards  soflened 
into  Alywrog  .^gyptns.  Indeed  the  original  natives  of  Egypt 
are  called  Copts  at  the  present  day,  to  distinguish  them  irom 
the  Arabs  and  Turks:  hence  the  translation  of  Uie  Bible  used 
by  them  (for  they  profess  Christianity,  although  their  worship  is 
degraded  by  a  number  of  superstitious  practices)  is  called  the  Coptic 
translation. 

2.  The  Greeks  derived  the  name  of  ^^ptus  from  its  first  king 
j£gyptus,  the  son  of  Belus,  who  gave  his  fifty  sons  in  marriage 
to  the  fifty  daughters  of  his  brother  Danaus,  king  of  Argos ;  me 
latter  became  jealous  of  his  brother^s  power,  and  compell^  all  his 
daughters  to  murder  their  husbands  on  the  first  night  of  their 
nuptials.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  only  part  of  Egypt  which  was  so  called,  was  that  watered  by 
the  Nile',  and  indeed  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  so  utterly 
barren,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  it  was  altogether  unin- 
habitable: in  aftertimes,  however,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  made  to  include  the  whole  country  between  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  two  great  Oases  on  the  borders  of  Libya. 
The  Southern  frontier  was  originally  formed  bv  the  Island  of 
Philae,  near  the  Little  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Syene,  which 
was  considered  the  border-ciQr  of  the  Egyptians  towards  Ethiopia, 
until  Cambyses  the  Persian  took  from  tne  Nubians  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  and  added  it  to  Egypt  The  Ptolemies,  however, 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  rulers  of  Meroe,  resigned  the 
conquered  strip  of  country,  and  once  more  made  Philae  me  com- 
mon boundary :  after  the  fall  of  Meroe,  they  i^ain  took  possession 
of  the  district  thus  resigned,  which,  being  subsequently  increased 
by  the  Romans,  was  formed  into  a  separate  province  under  the 
name  of  Dodekasehoenos,  but  never  recKoned  within  the  limits  of 
Egypt  The  boundary  towards  Palestine'  seems  to  have  been 
always  the  same ;  it  ran  from  the  Torrent  of  Egypt  to  the  head 
of  the  Heroopolitic  Gulf,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.     It  was 

'  Lib.  VI.  ep.  80.  ^  ^»chyL  SuppL  4.    iJaiuU,  LXVI.  35. 
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only  on  the  Noi-th  Westeni  side  that  the  limits  of  Egypt  underwent 
much  alteration,  they  having  been  originally  fixed  at  the  Lake 
Mareotis  and  the  Plinthinetes  Sinus ;  but  the  shores  of  these  were 
more  frequented  by  the  Libyan  Nomades  than  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  therefore  remained  through  all  succeeding  ^es  as  the  witural 
boimdanr  between  the  two  nations.  But  the  Persians  and  those 
who  followed  them  extended  their  dominion  to  the  Catabathmus, 
on  the  confines  of  Cyrene,  and  at  length  reduced  the  latter  state  for 
a  time  under  their  dominion :  this  mcrease  of  territory  was  con- 
sidered as  a  dependancy,  and  not  as  a  part  of  Egypt,  the  Western- 
most town  of  the  country  being  ParsBtonium. 

3.  The  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  great  epochs. 
The  first  commences  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mizraim,  b,c.  2188.  and  ends  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cambyses,  king  ot  Persia,  b.c,  625 :  the  second,  during  which 
the  Egyptians  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke  and  became  again  sub- 
ject to  their  own  Idngs,  terminates  with  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.c.  323,  who  had  reduced  it  under  his  dominion:  the 
last  epoch  includes  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  during  the  age  of  Augustus*. 

4.  Egypt  derived  all  its  fertility  from  the  Nile,  the  overflowing 
of  which  caused  it  to  be  so  productive,  tliat  it  was  called  the  pubuc 
granary  of  the  world  5  those  parts  of  the  country  not  visited  by  the 
periodical  inundation  of  the  nver,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
oases,  completely  desert  The  irrigation  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
innumerable  canals,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  concluded  to 
have  been  very  great,  from  the  vast  lengtli  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  labour  which  must  have  been  spent  in  their  excavation.  Egj^pt 
pi-oduced  little  wine  and  oil,  but  so  much  the  CTeater  an  abundance 
of  com,  which  in  the  latter  ages,  was  exported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties to  Rome,  as  it  is  now  to  Constantinople :  it  was  also  famous 
for  the  lotus  and  the  papyrus*.  The  latter  was  a  sedgy  weed 
which  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  given  rise  to  our 
word  pajfevj  from  the  Egyptians  having  used  it  to  write  upon : 
they  cUvided  it  into  thin  layers,  which  tliey  placed  on  a  tsble  and 
moistened  with  the  glutinous  water  of  tlie  nver,  after  which  they 
dried  it  in  the  sun.  It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  extensive 
use  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  that  the  Sibylline  oracles 
being  so  written,  had  the  name  Sibyllee  folia,  which  term  is 
maintained  to  tlie  present  day  in  the  phrase  a  leaf  of  paper.  The 
invention  of  papyrus  afforded  such  ^reat  facility  for  tnc  tran8cril> 
ing  of  books,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  collected  a  magnificent 
library  at  Alexandria,  which  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  endea- 

*  The  power  and  extent  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphiu 
is  magnificently  set  forth  by  Tbeocritas,  IdyL  XVII.  81.  ei  teq.  The  views  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  respect  to  the  mythology  and  records  of  the 
Egyptians,  may  be  seen  in  Diodor,  Sic,  l,ll,et  teq.  Herod,  II.  145.  Lmean, 
III.  222. 
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vouring  to  gorpass,  Ptolemy  forbade  the  exportation  of  papyrus 
from  Egypt*. 

6.  Snow  and  winter  are  unknown  in  Egypt^;  the  lower  part 
of  the  country  is  visited  by  occasional  showers,  out  in  the  Southern 
districts  rain  is  seldom  found*.  The  air,  though  reckoned  by  no 
means  wholesome,  seems  to  hare  luid  no  bad  influence  on  the 
population  of  the  country,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  8,000,000  souls :  they  had  20,000  cities  or  towns,  the 
greatest  of  which  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Alexandria* 

6.  The  Nilus  or  Nile  was  die  longest  river  in  the  worid,  with 
which  the  ancients  were  at  all  acquainted.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Nachal  or  Nahal,  signifying  merely  the 
river,  and  hence,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  mentioned  only 
under  this  appellation :  it  was  also  called  Siris*  by  the  Ethiopians, 
whence  we  find  it  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  the 
Sihor,  and  was  surnamed  ^gyptus'*,  from  its  being  the  great 
fertilizer  of  this  country.  The  Nile"  rises  28*  to  the  8.  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  two  source?.  The  more  Eastern  of  these, 
called  Astapus  by  the  ancients,  and  now  Bahr  el  Azerffue^  or  the 
Blue  Niky  was  the  one  visited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  British  travel- 
ler;  but  the  Western  branch,  called  the  Bahr  el  Ahiad^  or  White 
Nile^  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  important,  and  preserved 
amongst  the  ancients  the  orginal  name  Nilus.  The  ancients,  like 
the  moderns,  knew  very  littic  about  the  latter  source",  and  hence 
they  fashioned  the  nroverb,  "  Nili  caput  quaerere,"  to  express  an 
impossible  or  difficult  undertaking.  Many  of  them  thought  that 
the  Nuchul,  or  Nigir,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  was  the  same  river 
with  the  Nile,  an  opinion  which  has  been  maintained  almost  until 
the  present  day ;  but  others  have  placed  the  source  of  tiie  Western 
arm  in  a  lofVy  range  of  mountains,  called  Lunse  Montes,  which 
die  natives  still  distinguish  as  the  Od)el  Komriy  or  Mountains  of 
the  Moon :  the  length  of  the  Nile  from  these  mountains  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  is  2,700  miles,  and  its  course  gene- 
rally North.  The  Blue  Nile  rises  from  numerous  sources  among 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  flows  through  Lahe  Dembeah^ 
has  a  rapid  and  irregular  course  of  1,500  miles.  The  middle  and 
lower  course  of  the  Nile  is  remarkable  as  presenting  no  affluent 
streams,  the  last  in  descending  being  the  Atbara  in  Nubia,  about 
1,400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  are  two  well- 
known  cataracts  in  the  Nile,  the  upper  one  of  which,  called  Catar- 
ractes  Major,  is  at  Wady  HaJfdj  die  lower  one  is  near  Syene,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  otEsSheUadle :  the  latter  one  formed 
the  Southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  from  it  the  river  ran  through 


^  See  p.  400,  lect.  14,  nqnra. 

^  See  quoUtioM  from  Bacchylides  and  Horace,  in  note  37,  infra. 

•  mmtitu,  I.  vii.  25.     Ovid.  De  Ar.  Am.  I.  649. 

•  Ditm.  Perieg.  223.  i«  Horn.  Od.  «.  258. 

"  f^r^.^n.  VIII.  711. 

"  TSduL  I.  fii.  24.      Hor.  Carm.  IV.  xW.  45.      Ovid.  Amor.  III.  vi.  40. 
Claudian.  Idyl  lY.  10. 
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iikB  long  Talley  of  this  countiy,  till  it  entered  the  Meditemmean 
Sea  by  sereu  mouths". 

7*  The  ridge  of  mountains,  which  bounded  this  ralley  on  the 
Eastern  side,  was  called  Arabicus  Mons,  Oebel  MokaUemf  from 
the  country  through  which  it  ran  being  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes :  the 
Western  range  was  named  Libycus  Mons,  from  its  being  in  Libya, 
the  Nile  at  an  early  period  of  time  being  considered  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Libya.  A  little 
aboye  Memphis,  these  two  ridges  suddenly  stop  short,  the  Eastern 
one  striking  off  towards  the  h^  of  the  Red  Sea«  and  the  Western 
one  into  the  interior  of  Libya :  from  this  point  the  riyer  has  full 
room  for  its  strength '^  and  diyiding  its  waters  into  seyeral  arms, 
it  enters  the  Sea  by  seyen  mouths.  The  names  of  these  are  Cano- 
picum,  Bolbitinum,  Sebennyticum,  Phatniticum  or  Buoolicum,  Men- 
desium,  Saiticum  or  Taniticum,  and  Pelusiacum ;  of  which  the 
first  was  nearest  to  Alexandria,  and  the  last  to  Palestine.  The 
two  outer  arms  of  the  riyer  striking  out  from  its  main  stream,  and 
separating  farther  apart  as  they  approach  the  coast,  form  a  triangle, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  hence,  from  its 
representing  the  letter  i^,  tlie  Greeks  gaye  it  the  name  of  Delta  '% 
wnich  it  has  preseryed  to  our  own  times. 

8.  But  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
Nile,  is  its  periodical  inundation'*,  upon  which  all  the  yaunted 
fertility'^  of  Egypt  entirely  depends;  without  it  the  whole  country, 
excepting  such  parts  of  it  as  are  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
riyer,  or  on  the  innumerable  canals,  with  which  the  natiyes  haye 
endeayoured  to  supply  the  want  of  rain,  would  be  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  Libyan  desert  About  the  time  of  the  Summer  solstice 
the  riyer  begins  to  swell,  but  without  the  least  impetuosity,  and  con- 
tinues gradually  rising  for  nearly  one  hundred  days,  till  the  Autumnal 
Equinox,  when  it  oyerflows  its  banks  and  coyers  the  whole  yalley ; 
it  remains  stationaiy  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  decreases, 
till  after  the  end  of  one  hundi*ed  days,  and  towards  the  Winter  sol- 
stice, it  has  again  reached  its  ordinary  leyel,  which  it  maintains  till 
the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  ancients,  who  witnessed 
this  inundation,  exhausted  their  imagination  in  conjectures  as  to 
its  cause,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  uiat  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
arise  from  the  periodical  rains,  which  fall  in  the  Tropical  regions 
from  June  to  September,  assisted  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which 
blow  yiolently  from  the  j<forth  East,  and  thus  hinder  the  waters 
from  throwing  themselyes  with  their  usual  yolume  into  the  sea. 
This  could  hardly  haye  been  unknown  to  the  priests  of  Egypt,  as 
they  asserted  that  the  Nile  came  from  Heayen ;  and  hence  pro- 
bably Homer,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  amongst  them,  was  led 


»  Virg.  jBh.  VI.  800.    (hid.  Mei.  V.  187.     Id.  IX.  773.     Cahtli.  XI.  7. 
'*  Xffcm.  X.  330.  '»  JSichyl.  Prom.  V.  815. 

»•  JSschpl.  Prom.  V.  853.     CaOim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  207.     Virg.  ^n.  IX.  31, 
Hot.  Carm.  III.  ili.  48.     TiMl.  I.  vii.  22.     Od  d.  Met.  I.  422. 
17  $ee  ^QoUtioa  from  Theocritus  in  note  1,  eujfra. 
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to  call  the  Nile  ^c'lVcr^c  or  faUtngfram  Jove  or  JTisao^n".  The 
avoBge  rise  of  the  Nile  has  always  been,  as  it  still  is,  sixteen 
cabits,  or  twenty-four  feet,  above  its  ordinary  level,  one  year  vair- 
ing  much  from  another;  when  it  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  this, 
the  people  sailer  exceedingly  from  their  habitations  being  destroyed 
by  tne  overwhelming  and  irresistible  body  of  water,  and  when  it 
does  not  attain  this  height,  all  the  upper  grounds  become  as  barren 
as  tlie  neiehbourine  desert.  When  tne  inundation  has  retired,  the 
whole  soil  is  found  covered  with  a  thick,  black  slime'*  in  which 
the  principles  of  vegetation  are  fully  contained. 

9.  The  ran^  of  mountains  already  noticed  as  striking  off  from 
the  nei^bouniood  of  Memphis  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
was  named  Troicns  Atoka,  and  is  remarkable  as  having  furnished 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  great  pyramids ;  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Trcga  Toura,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Memphis,  where  Menelaus  is  reputed  to  have  settled 
the  captives,  whom  ne  had  taken  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  From  this 
TroicuB  Mons,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  extends  Southwards  into 
i£thiopia,  runnine  about  midway  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  it  bore  in  different  parts  tne  several  names  of  Alabastrinus 
Mons,  Porphyritis  Mons,  Niger  Lapis  Mons,  and  Smaragdus 
Mons,  and  furnished  the  Kings  of  Egypt  not  only  with  very  valu- 
able quarries  of  the  finest  marble,  but  with  mines  of  precious  stones 
and  lipoid. 

10.  From  the  great  power  obtained  by  the  priests,  who  were 
also  the  lawgivers  and  judses  of  the  whole  nation,  the  people  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  no  doubt  under  the  direction  of  their  supe- 
riors, built  their  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temples;  hence 
it  naturally  followed,  that  the  country  should  become  divided  into 
certain  prefectures,  over  which  the  servants  of  each  temple  had 
jurisdiction,  and  which  derived  their  names  from  the  principal 
cities,  in  which  these  temples  were  found.  These  pi'sefectures  are 
said  to  have  been  first  established  under  Sesostns,  when  their 
number  amounted  to  36:  the  Greeks  called  them  Nomi;  tbeir 
Egyptian  name  does  not  appear.  But  this  number  was  materially 
increased  under  the  Ptolemies,  during  whose  reigns  the  city 
Alexandria  sprang  up  in  flourishing  splendour;  th^  also  encou- 
raged the  dining  of  canals,  and  thus  increased  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  obtaining  inhabitants  for  this  new  territory  from  the 
hordes  of  Nomadic  Libyans,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  At 
the  same  time,  Egypt  underwent  an  alteration  in  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower,  by  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  known.  The  last  of  these  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Delta,  but  all  the  Nomi  lying  in  its  neigfabourhod  w«:e  hencefor- 
ward  inducfed  within  its  bounds.  In  the  same  manner,  several 
pnefectures  were  taken  firom  Central  Egypt,  and  added  to  the 

'•  Hmm.  (kU  A.  477. 

**  Whence  Virgil,  quoted  at  note  16,  wpra. 

And  the  doahtftil  line, 

£t  Tiridem  ^gyptum  nigrii  roecnndat  aren&,— €?«or^.  IV.  291.     8pen»erf 
Faery  Qii§enef  I.  i.  21. 
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Upper  Proyince,  so  that  it  contained  only  teven  Nomij  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Heptanomis :  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  E^ot, 
aldo  received  some  other  additions.  The  whole  number  of  tne 
Nomi  amounted  at  this  time  to  65,  but  they  were  mudi  altered  in 
after  ages,  several  of  them  beii^  subdivided,  new  ones  made,  and 
some  entirely  done  awav  witli.  In  the  lower  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire  little  is  heard  of  the  Nomi,  a  fresh  division  of  the  country 
havmff  been  adopted.  The  Eastern  part  of  Lower  E^ypt  was 
formed  into  a  separate  province,  called,  out  of  comphm^it  to 
Augustus,  Augustanmica,  the  capital  of  which  was  Pelnsium ;  the 
Western  part  was  named  Alexandria,  after  its  great  capital :  and 
the  province  of  Heptanomis  had  its  name  changed  into  that  of 
Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Arcadius,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodoaius. 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  this  mvision  was  again 
altered.  Lower  Egypt  being  then  divided  into  four  provinces :  the 
country  round  the  metropolis  Alexandria  was  named  .£gyptus 
Prima,  close  upon  which  to  the  £.  was  ^gyptus  Secunda,  extend* 
ing  as  &r  as  the  separation  of  the  Delta.  The  North  Eastern  part 
of  Auffustamnica,  about  its  capital  Pelusium,  and  as  &r  as  the  head 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  was  also  sumamed  Prima,  and  the  remainder  of  it, 
towards  Central  Egypt  and  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  was  called 
Secunda,  its  chief  town  being  Leontopolis.  Central  Egypt,  or 
Arcadia,  was  again  restored  to  its  original  extent,  but  underwent 
no  farther  alteration ;  the  Thebais  was  subdivided  into  Prima  or 
Anterior,  and  Secunda  or  Superior,  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
Antseopolis,  of  the  latter,  Cfoptos.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
three  great  provinces,  into  which  Egypt  was  usually  divided,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Square  Miles. 

^gyptui  Inferior -    19,700 

HeptanomU  vel  Arcadia  .        -        -        -        -    31,900 
Thebais  vel  JSgyptua  Superior  -       -       -       -    70,400 

Total    .    -    -  122,000 


11.  ^OTPTus  Inferior,  the  smallest  and  Northernmost  of  the 
three  great  provinces  into  which  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  divided, 
obtained  its  name  from  its  lying  about  the  moutiis  of  the  Nile ; 
hence  the  appellation  Bahriy  by  which  it  is  now  known  to  the  na- 
tives, tliougn  Europeans  still  call  it  Lower  Egypt,  It  touched  to 
the  W.  on  Libya  Exterior ;  lo  the  S.  on  Heptanomis ;  to  the  E. 
on  Arabia  Petreea  and  Palestine,  from  which  last  it  was  separated 
by  the  Torrent  of  Egypt ;  and  to  the  N.  it  was  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea:  it  contained  19,700  square  miles.  Its  chief  city, 
and  in  later  times  the  metropolis  of  all  Egypt,  was  Alexandria  "*", 
still  known  as  Alexandria^  or  Iskenderieh,  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  a  spot  formerly  called  Rhacotis;  it  was  situated  at 


*»  Horm.  Carm.  IV.  liv.  35. 

From  its  neighboarbood  to  Alexandria,  Yirril  calls  Canopua  "  Pelleua  :''  aee 
Note  29,  in/ra. 
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the  Western  end  of  the  proyince,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  washed 
on  one  side  by  the  Mediterranean^  and  on  the  other  by  Lake  Ma« 
reotis.  In  order  to  make  his  new  city  at  once  the  general  place  of 
trade  on  the  Western  side  of  ]^ypty  Alexander  compellea  all  the 
merchants  of  the  nei^bouring  Canopua  to  remove  to  it,  when  their 
citjr  being  thus  deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay.  Alexandria^  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  to  the  greatest  eminence,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Ptolemies  haying  chosen  it  as  their  ordinary  residence ;  it  car- 
ried on  an  extensiye  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  and  became 
the  great  emporium  for  all  the  merchandize  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween £urope  and  the  East  Indies,  goods  being  transported  up  the 
Nile,  then  oyerland  to  Arsinoe,  and  so  down  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
circumference  was  at  first  only  70  stadia,  but  this  was  afterwards 
increased  to  120  stadia,  or  16  Roman  miles,  when  its  population 
amounted  to  more  than  600,000  souls ;  and  it  arrived  at  such  im- 
portance, that  it  was  at  this  period  imiyersally  allowed  to  be  the 
next  city  in  the  known  world  after  Rome,  whether  as  to  its  size,  its 
splendour,  its  commerce,  or  its  population :  hence  the  epithet  of 
Xpv^i  or  The  golden^  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  every 
inferior  Alexandria^'. 

12.  The  population  of  Alexandria  was  a  sineular  mixture  of 
nations :  the  origmal  Egyptians  had  been  joined  by  a  &r  greater 
number  of  Greeks,  and  by  a  host  of  restless  intriffuine  Jews,  toge- 
ther with  crowds  of  men  from  all  countries,  black  and  white,  who 
had  been  brought  hither  by  commerce  or  slavery.  All  these  were 
eovemed  by  an  Italian ;  but  besides  him  and  his  diplomatic  atten- 
dants, no  Koman  of  any  rank  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  city, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor,  on  account  of  the 
turbulent  and  nckle  dispositions  of  the  innabitants.  Opposite  the 
city  was  the  little  Isle  Pharo6*%  latterly  joined  to  it  oy  a  mole, 
which,  from  its  length  of  sevefi  stadia^  was  called  Heptastadium. 
The  island,  from  it^  connection  with  the  mainland  by  this  mole, 
has  now  become  a  peninsula,  but  preserves  its  original  name  in 
that  of  FariUon.  As  Alexandria  increased  in  population  and  im- 
portance. Pharos  became  covered  with  houses,  and  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies built  a  splendid  light-house"  on  it,  for  the  direction  of  all 
ships  which  mignt  be  passing  near  the  coast  at  night ;  this  light- 
house was  called  Pharos,  after  the  island,  and  from  its  notorious 
ma^ificence,  the  word  has  become  a  common  appellation  for  all 
such  buildings*^.  It  is  said  to  have  been  800  cubits,  or  450  feet 
high ;  to  have  had  four  sides,  each  a  stadium  in  length ;  to  have 
been  vii^ible  100  miles  off,  and  to  have  cost  800  talents.  The 
royal  palace  stood  in  the  Eastern  side  of  Alexandria,  and  covered 
a  space  of  ground  equal  to  one-fifth  of  that  occupied  by  the  whole 
city;  it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  every  succeeding  prince,  and 


**  Atkenaut,  L  p.  20.  *>  Horn,  Od.  A,  355.     Lucan.  X.  509. 

»  Luean.  IX.  1005.    ProperL  II.  i.  30.    Ju».  Sat,  VI.  83. 
^*  The  word  Pbarioi  ii  often  aaed  for  ^gyptUo.— Ovtcf.  de  Ar.  Am»  III.  635. 
Mart.  I.  ep.  89.     Juv,  Sai.  XIII.  85.    Luean.  YI.  308. 
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was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called  the  Masenmy  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  learned  men,  and  had  a  peripatuij  or  set  of  walks, 
and  an  exkedra^  or  place  of  retirement  for  conyersation,  so  called 
from  the  seats  with  which  it  was  furnished.  The  Museum  was  the 
flourishing  seat  of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  so  much  distinguished, 
during  many  centuries,  for  their  cultivation  of  astronomy,  theology, 
philosophy,  and  physic.  Here  too  was  the  famous  libnuy  collected 
DY  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus  and  his  successors,  which,  during 
CflBsar's  expedition  into  Egypt,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire :  it  was  aflerwards  renewed  by  another  extensive  collection  of 
books,  not  much  inferior  to  the  preceding ;  but  this  also  was  con- 
siuned  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^w  volumes,  which  served 
as  the  foundation  of  a  thira  libraiy ;  this  last  was  burnt  by  the 
Sarac&nSj  at  the  order  of  the  CaUf  Omar,  a.  b.  642,  when  the 
numerous  works  are  said  to  have  furnished  all  the  public  baths 
with  fuel  for  six  months.  Another  part  of  the  palace  was  called 
the  Soma,  and  contained  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  fiH*  the 
reception  of  Alexander's  body,  as  well  as  the  burying-jplace  of  the 
succeeding  kings.  Besides  tiiis  may  be  mentioned  the  splendid 
temple  of  Serapis,  which  fell  nothing  short,  either  in  grandeur  or 
magnificence,  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome :  it  was  built  hy  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  god  from  Sinope  in 
Asia  Minor.  At  the  Western  end  of^  the  city  was  its  suburb  Ne- 
cropolis, destined,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  common  burial-place 
of  tne  people.  Alexandria  had  two  ports,  one  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  partl^  formed  by  the  Island  Phaixis ;  and  the  other,  or  South- 
em  one»  in  Mareotis  Lacus.  This  lake,  now  called  Marraut^ 
communicated  with  the  Nile  by  several  canals,  and  thus  furnished 
the  means  of  ready  intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  the  rest  of 
Egypt ;  the  surrounding  country  was  famed  for  its  wine  '^,  which 
the  ancients  reckoned  amongst  the  finest  kinds  in  the  world,  and 
which  was  the  more  celebrated  from  wine  being  a  rarity  in  Egypt. 
At  the  Western  extremity  of  the  lake  stood  Plinthine,  only  remark- 
able from  its  giving  name  to  Plinthinetes  Sinus  Onlfof  the  Arabs^ 
which  was  considered  to  extend  as  far  Westward  as  Leuce  Acle,  or 
Sas  al  Kanais,  Beyond  this  last,  towards  Libya,  was  Parseto- 
nium''^  Al  Baretonj  which,  properly  speaking,  belonged  to  the 
Marmaridie,  but  was  in  the  lower  ages  mdud^  within  the  limits 
of  Egypt,  and  made  its  frontier-town  in  this  direction :  a  little  fhiv 
ther  Westward  was  the  village  of  Apis,  so  called  after  the  fiunous 
Egyptian  god,  and  remarkable  as  the  spot  whence  the  pilgrims, 
who  went  to  consult  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  took  their  final 
departure  from  the  coast 

18.  To  tlie  S.  of  Alexandria^  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was 
die  district  Nitriotis,  or  Scythiaca,  now  called  the  Natron  Valley 
and  Sart'ai  Sciahiat :  it  obtained  the  former  of  these  names  from 
its  natron,  which  was  much  sought  after,  and  formed  a  great  branch 
of  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Egypt.    There  were  two  towns  in  the 


~  Vir0.  Chorg.  IL  91.     Hor.  Carm,  I.  zxztU.  14.    iMtmn,  X.  161. 
«  (hid.  Met,  IX.  772.    Lmean,  X.  9. 
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district,  one  cdled  Nitria  El  Kaar^  and  the  other  8oeti%  or  Bey- 
atfaky  Askitf  which  gave  name  to  the  whole  diBtrict,  and  was  after- 
wards much  &med  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Macarius.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  this  country  was  resorted  to,  not  for 
its  valuable  productions,  but  for  its  barrenness  and  delation. 
At  first,  the  new  couTerts  fled  hither  for  refuge  from  their 
persecuting  oppressors ;  but  they  were  subsequently  followed  by 
others,  anxious  in  their  zeal  to  distinguish  memselves  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  by  quitting  the  tumults  and  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  here  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
Creator,  so  far  as  such  a  voluntary  banishment  might  allow.  Thus 
sprung  up  the  Hermit,  so  called  m>m  his  living  in  a  desert  (Ipii^ioc), 
who  m>m  his  solitary  life  also  deriyed  the  title  ofMovkmonachus, 
from  fA6roQ:  the  number  of  such  settlements  soon  amounted  to 
more  than  fifty,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  others  were  found 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world  ^. 

14.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Alexandria  was  Nicopolis  Casr  Kias* 
sera,  so  named  by  Augustus,  from  a  victory  which  he  gained  here 
on  his  landing  in  Egypt,  over  Antony  '" :  above  it  was  the  Island 
Canopus,  now  AbimkiTf  so  famed  for  the  glorious  victory  of  tlie 
Nile  obtained  near  it  by  Lord  Nelson  over  the  French  fleet, 
August  1,  1790.  Opposite  to  this  little  island  was  the  city  Cano- 
pus *',  which  the  Greeks  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
steersman  of  Menelaus,  whom  this  hero  buried  here  during  his  visit 
to  Egypt ;  they  also  asserted  diat  it  was  built  by  the  Spartans,  and 
hence  it  is  not  unfi^uently  called  Menelaus  and  Amyclsea'**. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  cities  in  the  whole  country'',  and 
was  famed  for  an  annual  festival  held  in  honour  of  Serapis,  during 
which  the  greatest  dissipation  preyailed.  It  stood  at  the  Western- 
most moutn  of  the  Nile,  which  was  from  it  called  Canopicum 
Ostium,  and  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  early  Ionic  Greeks 
were  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  interior  of  the  country :  the  lower 
part  of  this  arm  is  now  little  more  than  a  stream,  the  great  body  of 
the  river  directing  its  course  farther  Northward  pest  Metelis  Faua, 
and  entering  the  sea  by  tlie  Bolbitinum  Ostium,  or  Rosetta 
Mouth,  This  mouth,  now  the  great  arm  of  the  Delta  on  tliis  side, 
derived  its  name  from  Bolbitine  Aboumandourj  near  the  great  city 
jRosetta,  or  Mashid. 

15.  Farther  Eastward  was  the  Sebennyticum  Ostium  Bourlos 
Mouth,  so  called  from  the  City  Sebennytus,  some  distance  up  the 
Delta;  previous  to  entering  the  sea,  this  branch  of  the  riyer 
passes  through  Sebennytus  Lacus  Bourlos,  also  called  Buticus 
from  the  town  Butus,  which  stood  in  it  In  this  town  was  a 
celebrated  and  un&iling  oracle  of  Latona,  resorted  to  by  all  Egypt: 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  was  remarkable  for  its  altar,  which  was 
a  cubic  stone  160  cubits,  or  240  feet,  in  diameter,  and  had  been 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philse,  and  con- 

"  miton.  Par.  Lo»t,  Book  III.  474.  »  Gtorg,  III.  29. 
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veyed  down  the  river  on  rafte ;  it  occupied  many  diousand  men 
for  three  years  in  taking  it  to  its  place  of  destination.  Near 
BtttuB  was  the  Island  Chemnis,  which  the  Egyptians  pretended 
floated  in  the  lake,  and  was  the  place  where  Latona  protected 
Apollo  and  Diana,  the  children  of  Isis,  against  the  machinations 
of  Typhon :  it  was  probably  from  this  &ble  that  the  Greeks  intro- 
daced  the  story  of  tne  persecuted  Latona  and  the  floating  Isle  of 
Delos  into  theii*  mythology.  The  next  mouth  of  tlie  Nile  to  the 
Eastward  was  called  Phatniticum,  and  is  now  named  the  Da- 
mietia  Mimthy  irom  the  city  Damietta^  tiie  ancient  Tamiathis: 
this  arm  of  the  Nile  and  tiie  Rowtta  one,  already  mentioned, 
form  the  modem  Delta.  The  two  next  mouths  of  the  Nile  were 
named  Mendesium  and  Taniticum,  or  Saiticum,  irom  the  two 
cities  Mendes  and  Tanis,  or  Sais,  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
they  are  now  called  Foum  IHbeh  and  Faum  om  Faredjeh,  and 
tiiese  two  arms,  before  entering  the  sea,  pass  through  the  Lake 
Menzaiehy  which  appears  to  nave  been  known  to  tiie  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Barathra.  The  seventh  and  EastemmoBt 
mouth  of  the  Nile  was  called  Pelusiacum  Ostium  Tineh  Mouthy 
from  die  q\\y  Pelusium,  which  stood  upon  it;  this  branch  of  the 
river  formea,  together  with  that  which  entered  the  sea  at  Canopus, 
the  two  arms  ot  the  ancient  Delta.  Pellusium*^  derived  its  name 
from  tiie  Greek  word  xifXoc  lutum^  inasmuch  as  it  lay  in  the  midst 
of  lakes  and  marshes '%  and  hence  in  the  Bible  it  is  called  Sin,  a 
word  denoting  its  miry  situation ;  but  the  Greeks  asserted  that  it 
was  so  called  afler  Peleus,  the  &ther  of  Achilles,  who  fled  hither 
and  purified  himself  of  his  transgressions  in  the  neighbouring 
pools.  It  was  an  exceedingly  strong,  and  a  well*garrisoned  city, 
oeing  reckoned  the  key  of  Egypt  on  this  side ;  but  owing  to  the 
waters  of  that  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  stood,  finding  their 
way  into  the  JDamietta  branch  of  the  river,  Pelusium  lost  all  its 
importance,  and  is  now  merely  a  heap  of  rubbish  near  Tineh, 

16.  Fardier  Eastward  was  the  district  of  Casiotis  Catiek.  At 
its  Northern  extremity  was  Casius  Mens  Kamroun^  where  was  a 
temple  sacred  to  Jupiter '%  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  splendid  one  erected  to  the  same  god  in  Syria.  But  Mount 
Casius  is  more  famed  from  Pompey  tiie  Great  having  been  basely- 
murdered  near  it,  b.c.  48,  by  oraer  of  Ptolemy,  when  upon  the 
point  of  landing  to  take  I'efuge  in  Egypt,  ailer  the  fatal  batde  of 
Pharsalia ;  he  was  buried  on  ue  mountain,  and  a  monument  raised 
over  his  ashes,  which  afterwards  falling  to  decay,  was  beautified 
and  repaired  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Close  to  me  mountain  was 
the  Sirbonis  Falus^^  Sabakat  Bardowaly  where,  in  Egyptian 
mydiology,  Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  was  said  to  He  con- 
cealed :  It  communicated  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  cut,  called 
Ecregma,  which  was  generally  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  waters 


^  Virsf.  Georg,  I.  228.    Mart,  XIII.  ep.  9.    SiL  liaL  III.  375.     Lueiau 
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of  the  lake,  which  were  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  from  entirely  escaping;  this  precaution  having  been  ne- 

flected  in  later  ages,  tlie  lake  is  now  little  more  than  a  great  puddle, 
kyond  this  was  the  Torrens  -^gypti,  or  Torrent  of  Egyvt,  the 
common  boundary  between  the  latter  country  and  Palestine ;  at 
its  mouth  stood  Rhinocorura,  El  Arishy  so  called,  as  it  is  said, 
from  the  Greek  words  plv  tuufus  and  iroXovw  mutilo^  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  certain  criminals  having  been  sent  hither  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  dit  their  notes  to  mark  them, 
and  thus  prevent  their  returning. 

17.  To  the  S.  of  Pelusium,  about  midway  between  it  and  the 
head  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  stood  Heroopolis,  where,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  Typhon  was  struck  by  lightning ;  it  gave  name  to 
the  Heroopoiiticus  Sinus,  or  Western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  Pithom,  or  Paturoos,  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  children  of  Israel.  Close  by  was  tlie  city  Ramcses,  or 
Raamses,  which  was  also  built  by  them  as  a  treasure-city  for  Pharaoh, 
and  which  was  the  place  whence  the  Exodus  commenced:  the 
surrounding  countrv  was  called  Groshen,  or  Gosen,  and  sometimes 
also  Ramescs,  and  hei'e  Jacob  and  his  family  settled  in  order  to  be 
near  Joseph,  who  dwelled  at  the  king's  couit.  Heroopolis  stood 
at  the  Northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  called,  from  their 
extreme  bittemessj  Pontes  Amari,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
canal,  which  led  from  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea.  This  canal  was 
first  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  extended  from  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  past  Patumos,  to  Bubastus  on  the  Nile ;  there  was  also 
another  arm  of  it,  which  joined  the  river  not  &r  from  Heliopolis : 
it  was  very  deep,  and  broad  enough  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
l^assing  abreast.  But  afler  120,000  of  his  subjects  had  perished  in 
the  undertaking,  Pharaoh  Necho  desisted  from  it  though  nearly 
completed,  being  warned  by  an  oiucle  that  all  his  labours  would 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  a  barbarian:  other  accounts,  however, 
state  that  he  gave  up  the  design  from  having  discovered  the  level 
of  tlie  Nile  to  be  three  cubits  oelow  that  of  me  Red  Sea.  Darius 
Hystaspis  subsequently  continued  the  plan,  but  likewise  lefl  it 
unfinished,  in  which  state  it  remained  for  several  centuries. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  last  completed  the  commimication,  by 
digging  another  arm  to  the  canal  from  Phacusa  to  Heroopolis, 
where  it  joined  that  which  had  been  cut  by  Necho :  he  also  built 
flood-gates,  to  prevent  any  inundation  which  might  be  caused  by 
tlie  higher  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  him  tlie  whole  canal 
was  henceforward  called  Ptolemeeus  fluvius.  But  in  the  course  of 
years,  owing  to  its  having  been  much  neglected,  it  became  of  no 
use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  therefore  we  find,  that  when 
Cleopatra  escaped  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was 
anxious  to  save  her  treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  her 
ships  were  obliged  to  be  drawn  across  the  isthmus  into  the  Red 
Sea.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  emperor  Trajan 
once  more  repaired  the  original  canal  of  Necho,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Trajanus,  afler  himself:  all  these  canals  have  fallen  into 
complete  decay,  but  some  traces  of  tliem  may  still  be  discovered* 
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The  canal  eniered  the  Red  Bea  at  Arsinoe  Suezj  founded  hj  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphnSy  and  named,  in  honour  of  his  sister^  Arsinoe  ^  it  was 
situated  about  60  miles  distant  from  Pelusium^  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea* 

18.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  not  &r  from  the  borders 
of  Heptanomis^  stood  Babylon  Babouly  or  Old  Cairo,  whidi  was 
founded  bj  the  Persians,  who  settled  some  Babylonians  here,  and 
called  the  place  after  their  great  metropolis :  wlien  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  they  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  head  quar- 
ters of  one  of  the  three  legions  with  which  Egypt  was  garrisoned. 
In  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  troops  of  the  calif 
Omar  encamped  hereabouts  during  their  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  thus  gaye  rise  in  the  course  of  time,  to  me  neighbouring  city 
CairOf  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt.  A  little  N.  of  it  was  Helio- 
polis,  the  fiunons  City  of  the  SuHj  held  in  the  greatest  yeneration 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  nere  established  one  of  their  great  colleges ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  the  yarious  names  of  On,  Ayen, 
and  Bethshemesh,  all  haying  the  same  signification  widi  Helio* 
pohs,  and  it  is  remarkable  from  Pharaoh  haying  giyen  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  priest  of  its  temple  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  It  lies  now 
in  ruins  at  Matariehy  but  its  name  may  be  traced  m  a  place  some 
distance  from  it,  called  KeUouh.  When  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias, 
and  the  lawful  successor  to  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  was 
depriyed  of  his  rights  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  king  of  Syria,  who 
made  Alcimus  high  priest  in  his  stead,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
obtained  permission  from  Ptolemy  Philometor,  b.c.  178,  to  build 
^  a  temple  at  Leontopolis,  not  fiir  from  the  dtf  just  described;  the 
name  of  tlie  place  was  changed  to  Onion,  and  tne  worship  kept  up 
till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when,  owing  to  an  uproar  of 
the  Jews  here,  the  emperor  Vespasian  caused  the  temple  to  be  shut. 
It  appears,  neyertheless,  to  haye  been  afterwards  re*opened,  and 
the  place  to  haye  receiyed  the  name  of  Vicus  Judeeorum  fit>m  the 
Jews  who  still  inhabited  it,  and  which  is  still  preseryed  in  that  of 
its  modern  appellation  Tel  lotidiek, 

19.  The  two  great  arms  of  the  Delta  separate  to  the  Westward 
of  Heliopolis,  at  a  little  town  called  Cercasorum  JEl  Aksas : 
the  more  Western  of  these  two  arms,  now  known  as  the  Ditmietta 
branch  of  the  NUe^  was  named  Canopicus,  from  the  town  Cano- 
pus  which  stood  at  its  old  mouth,  but  it  was  also  caUed  Agathos 
Daemon.  A  considerable  distance  down  its  right  bank  stood 
Sais  Su'Cl'IIagar,  the  greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  &moti8  and 
important  city  in  the  Delta,  and  reputed  to  haye  been  &e  place 
where  Osiris  was  buried.  It  deriyed  much  of  its  grandeur  from 
haying  giyen  birth  to  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Phamohs,  whose 
tombs  were  erected  in  its  famous  temple  of  Minenra :  it  was  aLM> 
remarkable  for  a  great  festiyal  held  in  honour  of  the  eoddeas, 
as  well  as  for  the  celebration  of  that  splendid  ^  feast  of  lamps/' 
during  which  on  die  same  night  all  the  tamps  of  Egypt  were  seen 
burning.  A  little  to  the  Northward  of  Sais,  on  the  same  bank  of 
the  Nile,  was  Naucratis  Ed  Desoug^  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
with  the  permission  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  and  to  his 
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pfedecesBor  Psammetichtis  the^  had  rendered  many  servioei;  it 
rose  to  great  importance  from  its  being  the  only  place  where  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a  regular  trade  with  the  ^^gjp- 
tiansy  and  from  the  latter  people  being  compelled  by  their  priests  to 
avoid  all  social  intercourse  with  them,  it  remained  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  purely  Greek,  both  in  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  the  people :  it  gave  birth  to  the  grammarian  Athenseus. 

20.  The  Eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  was  called  BubosticuSy  or  Pelu- 
siacus,  from  the  two  towns  Bubastus  and  Pelusium,  which  stood 
upon  it;  its  lower  part,,  beyond  Athribis,  is  now  a  very  poor 
stream,  the  main  body  of  the  water  passing  off  from  this  town  in  a 
more  Northerly  direction,  and  entering  the  sea  at  DamiUta. 
Little  is  known  concerning  Athribis  Td  Atrib,  though  it  appears 
to  haye  been  a  town  of  some  consequence ;  it  is  stated  to  haye  aeriyed 
its  name  from  the  two  words  Ath  and  Rib,  denoting  the  heart  of  a 
jpeor,  to  the  shape  of  which  fruit  the  Delta  was  compared  hj  the 
ancients,  and  indeed  the  modem  Egyptians  are  said  still  to  distin- 
guish the  same  tract  of  countrjr  by  the  appellation  Ribj  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  same  fruit;  hence  in  the  Bible,  Rahab  is 
thought  to  signify  the  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt  Lower  down  the 
Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  stood  Bubastus,  the  Pibeseth  of  the 
Smptures,  now  known  as  Tel  Boita ;  it  was  &ned  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  Bubastis*^,  who  was  said  to  haye  transformed  herself 
into  a  cat,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt;  hence  these  animals 
were  here  held  in  the  greatest  yeneration,  and  had  a  regular  bury- 
iog-place  set  apart  for  mem,  wherein  afler  they  had  been  embalmed 
they  were  intened  with  great  solemnity.  Below  this  was  Phacusa 
Tel  FakhouSf  only  remarkable  as  the  commencement  of  Ptolemy's 
canal  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  below  it  again  was  Daphnae,  thought  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Tahpanhees  of  the  Bible,  where  Pharaoh  had  a 
palace. — That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  strikes  off  from  Athribis 
Northward,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Damiettaj  constitutes  the  present 
Eastern  arm  of  the  Delta ;  it  was  anciently  called  Athribiticus,  or 
Bttsiriticiis,  from  the  two  towns  Athribis  and  Busiris.  Descend- 
ing it,  we  meet  with  the  cities  Leontopohs  Mil  Ohamry  so  called 
from  the  religious  worship  there  paid  to  the  lion ;  Busiris  Abousirf 
celebrated  for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Isis,  and  for  the  grand  fes- 
tival there  instituted  in  honour  of  her;  Sebennytus  &Lmanoudj 
which  gave  name  to  the  third  mouth  of  the  Nile,  reckoning  from 
the  Westward ;  and  Mendcs  dfansoura,  remarkable  for  the  wor- 
ship there  paid  to  Pan  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  as  giving 
name  to  the  Mendesium  Ostium.  To  the  £.  of  Mendes,  ana 
about  midway  between  the  two  Eastern  branches  of  the  riyer,  stood 
Tanis  San^  a  very  ancient  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  aU  Egynt, 
and  the  original  residence  of  its  kings ;  it  is  oalled  Zoan  in  ttie 
Scriptures. 

•21.  Heptanomis,  or  Arcadia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.   by 
^gyptus  Inferior,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
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Thebais,  and  on  the  W.  by  Libya  Exterior;  it  contained  31,900 
tM]uare  miles,  of  which  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  was  habitable, 
the  remainder  being  nothing^  but  a  desert:  it  is  now  called 
Vosianh  or  Central  jEgypL  It  received  its  name  from  the  Greek 
woi*ds  cnra  septeMy  and  ko/lcoc  prtefecturaj  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  seven  nomt ;  but  these  were  increased  in 
the  latter  ages  into  ten,  from  Antinoe  and  the  two  Oases  being 
included  in  the  number.  Its  chief  city  was  Memphis'^,  called  in 
the  Bible  Moph,  or  Noph,  and  built  at  a  very  early  period  by 
king  Menes,  but  completed  bv  liis  successor  ifchoreus ;  it  stood 
origmallv  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  Menes,  by  erecting  a 
dam  in  the  river,  compelled  it  to  take  a  more  Easteiiy  course,  and 
thus  leave  the  city  on  its  left  bank.  It  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
importance,  especially  after  the  union  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who 
then  chose  it  for  their  residence,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  countnr:  it  was  150  stadia  in  circumference,  and  contained 
many  magnificent  buildings,  particularly  two  temples  of  Vulcan 
and  Apis,  the  latter  deity  being  worahipped  here  with  especial 
veneration.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 
Memphis  began  to  decline,  and  subsequently  lost  all  its  dignity, 
when  the  Ptolemies  built  Alexandria,  and  made  it  their  gi-eat  seat 
of  government  It  still  i*emained  a  considerable  city  until  the 
Arabs,  in  the  7th  century,  pulledMown  its  splendid  edifices  to  run 
up  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  in  their  own  new 
capital :  its  ruins  now  cover  a  great  space  of  ground  round  Mangel 
Musa  and  Mit  Rahenu 

22.  About  40  stadia  to  tlie  W.  of  Memphis,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain-ridge,  which  closes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  towards 
Libya,  were  raised  those  ^gantic  and  immortal  monuments  of 
human  labour,  the  Pyramids",  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Oebel 
PJutraoHy  or  PfuiraolCs  Mountains.  They  ai'e  many  in  number, 
but  tliree  of  them  are  particularly  remarkable,  two  of  these  being 
i*eckoned  amongst  the  Seven  wonders  of  the  world :  they  were 
intended  as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  were  of  such 
high  antiquity,  that  even  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  flourished  44 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded,  that  in  his  time  neither 
natives  nor  foreigner  were  able  to  ascertain  their  age.  They  were 
built  in  a  barren  sandy  plain,  over  which  the  view  extends  mr  and 
wide  without  any  hindeiunce ;  and  owing  to  its  elevation,  as  well 
as  to  the  stupendous  size  of  the  pyramids  themselves,  they  wei^ 
visible  at  a  very  great  distance,  though  not  from  the  sea,  as  some 
of  the  ancients  asserted.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  pyramids  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  built  by  the  profligate  king  Cheops 
(Chufu),  who  having  barred  the  avenues  to  every  temple,  and 
forbidden  his  subjects  to  offer  any  sacrifices,  compelled  them  to 
labour  servilely  for  himself.     A  hundred  thousand  men   were 


^  Orph,  Argon,  44.  Bacchylidet,  ap,  Aihen,  1.  17.  Hor.  Carm.  III. 
xzTi.  10.  TibuU.  1.  tU.  28.  Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  I.  77.  Mart.  II.  ep.  14. 
Luean,  I.  640. 

^  Bor.  Cartn.  III.  uz.  2.    Mart,  lib,  spictac.  ep.  1.    Id,  lib.  VIII,  ep.  36. 
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occupied  for  ten  years,  in  hewing  stones  from  the  quarries  of  the 
Arabian  mountains,  and  transporting  them  to  the  place  intended 
for  the  situation  of  the  monstrous  pile.  The  pyramid  itself  was  a 
work  of  20  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  370,000  men ;  it 
was  of  a  square  form,  each  side  bein^  8  piethra,  or  800  Greek  feet 
long,  and  as  many  in  height:  the  stones  were  very  skiliidly 
cemented,  and  of  great  size.  Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed  in 
Egyptian  characters  (not  in  hieroglyphics),  the  various  sums  of 
money  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers,  which  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  1,600  talents.  Modem  travellers  represent  it  as  cover- 
ing more  than  eleven  acres  of  m*ound,  each  side  being  about  680 
feet  long,  and  nearly  600  feet  nigh :  it  is  ascended  by  208  steps, 
varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet  each.  The  next  largest 
pyramid  was  that  built  by  Chephren  (Chafra),  the  brother  of 
Cheops,  on  the  same  hill  with  it,  but  it  was  sometliing  smaller. 
During  the  reigns  of  these  two  monarchs,  for  a  period  of  106  years, 
the  Egyptians  were  exposed  to  every  description  of  calamity  and 
oppression,  and  besides  this,  were  not  permitted  to  worship  in  their 
temples.  Hence  they  contracted  such  an  aversion  to  their  memory, 
that  they  named  their  pyramids  after  the  shepherds  Philids,  who  at 
that  time  fed  their  cattle  in  those  places,  and  were  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  them.  This  name  has  bc^n  conjectured,  with  considerable 
probability,  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  Philistim,  or  the 
Philistines,  who  dwelled  in  this  country  prior  to  their  invasion  of 
Canaan,  which  would  place  the  building  of  the  pyramids  about  the 
age  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  Close  by  the  great  pyramid  was 
the  enormous  statue  of  a  Sphinx,  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock  with  great 
in^nuitv,  and  poUshed  to  an  exceedingly  smooth  surface:  its 
height  m)m  the  stomach  to  the  top  of  the  head  was  63  feet,  and 
its  length  113  feet,  and  it  was  said  that  king  Amasis  was  buried  in 
it;  but  the  cause  of  its  being,  as  well  as  its  author,  is  unknown. 

23.  To  the  S.  of  Memphis,  and  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Nile, 
was  Aphroditopolis,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  or  Venus, 
and  remarkable  for  the  worship  there  paid  to  a  white  cow :  the 
name  of  the  city  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Atfiehj  but  its 
ruins  are  found  at  Doulab'el'JIalfeh.  Here  commenced  Heraclea 
Insula,  the  longest  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Nile :  the  Western  arm  of 
the  river,  by  which  it  was  formed,  is  now  called  BcJir  Youtef^ 
In  it,  upon  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yotmf,  stood  Hera- 
cleopolis  Magna  AhnaSy  remarkable  for  the  adoration  which  was 
paid  there  to  the  Ichneumon,  because  it  destroyed  the  Asp,  the 
most  venomous  of  all  serpents,  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile : 
on  account  of  the  latter  circtmistance,  there  were  frequent  con- 
tentions between  die  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  the  neighbouring 
Arsinoe,  where  the  crocodile  was  especially  worshipped.  Arsiiioe, 
now  known  as  Medinet-eUFaiouniy  was  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
about  30  miles  W.  from  the  Nile;  this  valley  of  Faioum  was 
formerly  a  mere  desert,  till  one  of  the  Pharaohs  cut  a  canal,  now 
called  Uie  Bahr  Yousefj  from  the  river  to  it,  and  by  dividing  it 
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into  several  arms,  produced  the  greatest  fertility:  it  was  the  only 
district  in  the  whole  of  Egypt  which  produced  any  oil  worth  speak- 
ing of.  Arsinoe  was  formerly  called  Crocodilopolis,  from  the 
worship  paid  there  to  the  cixKMxules.  One  of  these  animals,  named 
Snchos,  or  Suchis,  was  taken  great  care  of  by  the  priests,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  whole  amphibious  race;  it  was 
kept  in  an  adjoining  lake,  and  was  so  tame  that  it  was  fed  by 
hand  \  upon  its  death  it  was  always  embalmed,  and  buried  in  the 
subterraneous  cells  of  the  Labyrinth.  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis  sub- 
sequently changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Arsinoe,  aiier  his  sbter 
and  wife  Arsinoe,  in  whose  honour  he  erected  several  beautiful 
buildings,  obelisks,  &c.  The  canal,  which  was  cut  to  water  the 
valley  of  Arsinoe,  communicated,  as  it  still  does,  with  the  Lake 
Moeris,  or  Myris,  by  most  writers  considered  the  same  as  JSirhei 
el  Keroun  or  Qiiom ;  but  according  to  Linant,  this  was  only  the 
natural  receptacle  of  the  overflow  oi  a  very  mudi  larger  reservmr, 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  first  traced  by  him.  This  lake  is 
said  to  be  entirely  artificial,  and  to  have  been  made  by  Mceris,  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  formerly  king  of  Egypt  (but  Lepsius 
sup])oses  the  word  to  be  simply  the  Egyptian  for  water  left  by 
the  inundation) ;  it  b  also  stated  to  have  once  oonmnimicated  with 
the  Lake  Mareotis,  by  means  of  the  river  Lycus,  now  known 
as  the  BaJir-hela-mey  or  River  wUhotit  watery  from  its  being 
entirely  dry.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  there  were  two  pyramids, 
said  to  be  600  feet  high,  one  half  of  which  lay  under  the  water, 
and  the  other  above  its  surface.  Their  remains,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lepsius,  do  not  indicate  a  greater  height  than  30  feet. 
About  midway  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  the  fionous 
Labyrinth,  constructed  by  the  Twelve  kings,  who  ruled  Egypt  in 
common,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus :  this  last  prince  was 
one  of  their  number,  but  he  contrived  at  length  to  usurp  the 
supreme  power  by  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  wnom,  in  gratitude 
for  their  services,  he  subsequently  allowed  to  settle  at  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  These  Twelve  kings,  having  resolved  to  leave  behind 
them  a  common  monument  of  their  fame,  built  this  enormous 
labyrinth,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  exceeded  every  other 
work  of  art  in  the  known  world.  It  contained  8,000  chambers, 
one  half  being  above,  and  the  other  below  the  ground;  in  the 
latter  of  these,  the  kings  and  sacred  crocodiles  were  buried,  and 
they  were  therefore  only  entered  by  the  priests.  Besides  diese, 
there  were  several  splendid  temples,  halls,  porticoes,  and  other 
buildings,  which  were  thought,  both  in  regard  to  the  workmanship 
and  the  materials,  to  surpass  all  the  works  of  art  in  Greece. 

24.  To  the  S.  of  Heradleopolis  Mi^a,  and  likewise  on  the  Hakr 
Yotuefy  stood  Oxyrhynchus  ^ekmetey  so  called  from  tfiat  pamied' 
nosedjish,  which  was  a  common  object  of  veneration  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  was  especially  worshipped  here :  the  name  was  formed  of 
the  two  Greek  words  o^vc  acutusj  and  pvyxoQ  roitrum.  To  the 
£.  of  this,  on  the  Nile,  was  the  city  Co,  now  Cimfourj  opposite  to 
which  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  stood  Cynopolis  Nem-Skekh' 
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Hassan^  where  the  deity  Anubis  was  adored  in  the  shape  of  a  dog"*. 
Below  these  was  Ibium  Miniehf  where  the  sacred  bird  Ibis  had  a 
temple  appropriated  to  its  worslup.  The  two  Southernmost  towns 
in  the  Ueptanomis  were  Hermopolis  and  Antinoe^  which  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  dominion  were  both  I'eckoned  to  the  The- 
bais.  HermopoliSy  sumamed  Magna,  now  £!shmouneiny  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  appears  dv  its  extensive  ruins  to  have  been 
a  city  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance :  it  gave  name  to  the 
Hermopolitana  Phylace  Melatciy  or  the  Northern  of  those  two 
military  posts  (^vXcucal),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  Heptanomis  and 
Thebais  were  guarded;  the  Southern  one  was  in  the  Latter  province, 
and  was  hence  named  Thebaica  Phylace  Tarout-eS'Shertf.  To 
the  £•  of  Hermopolis,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Nile,  was  Besa,  so 
called  from  the  worship  paid  there  to  the  Egyptian  god  Besa: 
Antinous,  the  favourite  oi  Hadrian,  is  said  to  have  here  drowned 
himself  in  the  Nile,  from  a  superstitious  behef,  very  common  in 
those  days,  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  prolong  his  patron's  life, 
and  the  emperor,  grateful  for  this  instance  of  devotion,  not  only 
built  him  a  splendid  temple  and  city  here,  but  ordered  him  by  an 
especial  edict  to  be  worshipped  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  city  was  therefore  henceforward  called  Antinoe,  or 
Antinoopolis,  and  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance ; 
it  preserves  even  now  some  traces  of  its  old  name  in  that  oiEmenehf 
though  the  Arabs  only  know  it  as  Shekh  Abadeh. 

2d.  In  the  immense  deserts  of  sand,  which  extend  fi-om  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Western  Ocean,  there  ai'e  found  here  and 
there  insulated  spots  of  cultivation,  owing  to  a  few  springs  of  water 
bursting  from  the  earth,  and  sprea<hng  their  fertilizing  influence  over 
the  surrounding  district :  it  was  probably  owin^  to  these,  in  addition 
to  the  other  cultivated  portions  of  Africa,  that  ue  ancients  compared 
the  whole  continent  to  the  spotted  appearance  of  a  Panther's  skin. 
These  little  cultivated  islands  were  named  Oases,  or  Auases,  by  the 
Egyptians ;  one  of  them,  called  the  Oasis  of  Ainmon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Libya  Exterior,  has  been  already  described.  But  there 
were  two  others  in  Egpyt,  sumamed  Major  and  Minor,  to  which 
the  name  was  more  particularly  applied ;  they  were  about  90  miles  in 
direct  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  were  both  reckoned  to  the  province 
Heptanomis,  though  the  whole  of  the  former,  and  about  half  of  the 
latter  were  within  the  limits  of  the  Thebais.  The  more  Northern 
of  the  two,  or  the  Oasis  Minor,  now  called  El-Wah^UGhurbi^  lies 
to  the  W.  of  Oxyrhynchus  and  Hermopolis ;  in  its  Southern  part 
was  Trinvtheos,  where  a  band  of  Quadians  was  posted  during  the 
Lower  Empire,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Nomadic  hordes. 
The  other,  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  modem  El-Wahj  was  sometimes 
simply  called  Oasis,  from  its  being  the  chief  of  tlie  two  \  it  lies  to 
theW.  of  Ptolemais  and  Thebes,  from  which  last  place  it  is  120 
miles  distant,  or  as  the  ancients  reckoned  it,  seven  days'  journey : 
it  also  contained  a  military  post,  named  Hibe  Cftarje,  for  the  pro* 


*  Whence  Virgil,  jSn.  VIII.  698 :  "  latrator  Anabis. 
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tection  of  the  frontier  against  the  barbarians.  The  two  Oases  were 
about  40  miles  apart :  mey  were  in  general  very  fertile  and  salu- 
briousy  but  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring 
savages :  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  they  were  made 
places  of  banishment  for  condemned  persons.  The  name  of  Oasis 
was  fancifully  imagined  by  the  early  Greeks  to  signify  the  island  of 
the  Blessed  {MaK&tav  v^oc) ;  they  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for 
the  dwellings  of  tnose  higher  ana  happy  beings  who  had  never 
descended  into  Erebus,  and  the  Egyptians,  veno  boasted  of  the 
superior  antiquity  of  their  mythology,  easily  foimd  them  in  th^r 
Oases.  The  greater  Oasis  is  remanLable  as  having  been  the  last 
place  where  the  invading  troops  of  Cambyses  were  heard  of,  before 
they  perished  in  the  deserts  of  Ammon.  There  is  a  third  Oasis 
100  miles  8.W.  of  Favoum,  Arsinoe. 

26.  Thebais,  or  ^Eoyptus  Supbrior,  Said  or  Upper  Egyptj 
touched  to  the  N.  upon  Heptanomis,  to  the  E.  upon  me  Red  Sea, 
to  the  S.  upon  Ethiopia  sub  ^gypto,  and  to  the  W.  upon  Lybia 
Exterior :  it  contained  70,400  square  miles,  but  not  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  this  was  habitable. 

27.  The  first  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  province  was 
Lycopolis  Es'Siout,  situated  on  the  Im  bank  of  the  Nile ;  it  was 
so  called  from  the  worship  here  paid  to  the  wolf{AvKOi\  or  from  a 
number  of  these  animals,  which  were  said  to  have  repelled  an  army 
of  Ethiopians,  who  invaded  Egypt.  Above  it,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  stood  Anteeopolis  Oau^el-Kehirj  which  was  re- 
poited  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Antaeus^®,  whom  Osiris 
placed  over  the  Libyan  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  Hercules  af^r- 
wards  killed.  Ascending  still  higher  we  meet  with  Aphroditopolis, 
or  the  city  sacred  to  Venus,  on  the  great  canal  which  runs  along 
the  Westeni  side  of  the  Nile :  beyond  it,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  river  stood  Chemnis,  which  the  Greeks  translated  by  Panopolis, 
or  the  city  of  Pan,  who  was  the  companion  of  Osiris  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Ethiopians ;  he  had  a  temple  here,  in  which 
ne  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Chemnis  was 
also  famous  for  a  temple  in  honour  of  Perseus  and  Danae ;  it  was 
the  birth  -place  of  the  poet  Nonnus,  and  was  noted  for  its  sculptors 
and  weavers  of  fine  linen ;  the  ancient  name  is  still  discovered  in 
that  of  Wihmin. 

28.  Ptolemais  Hermii  Mensliieh  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  same  mrallel  with  the  Greater  Oasis ;  it  was 
built  by  one  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  became  after  the  faU  of 
Thebes  the  chief  city  in  Upper  Egjjrpt  It  was  originally  the 
frontier  town  between  the  latter  province  and  Heptanomis,  until 
the  cities  between  it  and  Hermopolis  were  included  witiiin  ^e 
Thebais ;  in  the  later  ages  it  stood  on  the  limits  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, into  which  the  Thebais  was  divided.  Higher  up  tiie  rT ile 
was  Abydos  JSardis,  a  very  important  city,  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Memnon  and  a  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which. 


^  Lwan.  IV.  590. 
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according  to  Plutarch^  this  deity  was  buried^  though  many  cities 
of  Egypt  claimed  that  honour ;  here  also  was  an  oracle  of  the  god 
Besa,  which  was  much  consulted,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
latest  in  which  the  vile  inoposition  was  practised.  Still  higher  up 
the  river  were  Diospolis  Farva  Ilaotij  and  Tentyra**,  which  still 
keeps  its  name  in  Denderdk ;  the  latter  city  was  famous  for  its 
inhabitants  destroying  the  crocodiles,  and  thus  bringing  themselves 
into  collision  with  the  people  of  Ombos,  who  paid  adoration  to 
them.  Not  &r  from  Tentyra,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  Coptos^'  Ohaufty  which  became  the  most  fionous  trading 
town  in  all  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  two  roads  bavins  been  made 
between  it  ana  the  lUd  Sea,  by  which  the  merchan&e  of  India 
was  brought  to  the  Nile:  one  of  these  roads  led  to  Berenice,  more 
than  200  miles,  and  the  other  to  Myos  Hormus  about  80  miles, 
distant ;  they  are  now  altogether  forgotten,  but  the  communication 
is  still  kept  up  with  the  Red  Sea  by  way  of  Cosseir  to  the  East- 
ward of  Ohaufty  and  only  70  miles  from  it  Coptos  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  Captor  of  the  Bible :  it  was  famous  for 
a  splendid  temple  of  Isis,  who  is  said  to  have  here  cut  off  one  of 
her  locks  and  put  on  mourning,  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of 
Osiris;  hence  the  Isiad,  or  priests  of  Isis,  shaved  their  heads. 
Coptus  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  on  account  of 
its  having  joined  the  party  of  his  rebellious  general  Achilleus,  who 
for  five  years  maintained  the  title  of  emperor  at  Alexandria,  but 
was  at  kst  put  to  death  \  it  recovered,  however,  soon  afterwards 
from  its  nuns,  and  resumed  its  old  communications  with  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

29.  Above  these,  and  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  the  magnificent  city  Thebse,  Duilt  at  so  remote  a  period,  that 
the  Egyptians  reckoned  it  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world ;  their 
priests  asserted  that  its  foundations  had  been  laid  by  Osiris,  but 
that  it  was  completed  under  the  earliest  of  their  kings.  Thebes  is 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  by  the  name  of  No,  and  Ammon  No, 
and  it  was  called  by  the  Oreeks  Diospolis  Magna,  or  the  Great 
city  of  Jove,  ttom  its  being  sacred  to  tne  father  of  Uie  gods ;  who 
was  also  worshipped  in  Libya  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Ammon^'. 
This  city  had  oDtained  a  great  importance  in  a  very  early  age,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from,  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
describes  it  as  having  a  hundred  gatesj  whence  it  was  sumamed 
Hecatompylosy  from  each  of  which  it  could  pour  forth  200  armed 
men^:  Tacitus  has  recorded,  that  on  an  emergency  it  could  send 
700,000  men  into  the  field.  It  was  40  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  24  feet  thick ;  it  is  said  to  have  con« 
tained  the  most  solid  and  splendid  buildings  that  were  ever  known, 
and  the  remains  of  its  temples,  palaces,  colossal  figures,  obelisks, 
and  other  stately  edifices,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day, 
seem,  even  after  a  lapse  of  hundreds  of  ages,  to  attest  the  truth  of 
such  an  assertion.    The  first  college  founded  by  the  priests  of 

*'  Jwf,  8ai.  XV*  76.  «  Id.  XV.  29. 

«3  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  Book  IV.  276.  Horn,  IL  I.  381. 
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Egypt  wa0  at  Thebes,  and  hence  from  its  being  tlie  seat  of  all  the 
learning  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as  the  central  point  of  the  com- 
merce which  it  carried  on  with  other  nations,  it  arrired  at  y&ry 
great  dignity  and  wealth.  It  was  also  the  first  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Egypty  who  were  buried  in  magnificent  sepulchres  hewn 
out  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile ; 
their  great  pahce  was  also  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  in  a 
part  of  the  city  named  Memnonium,  after  the  femoas  Memnon ; 
t.  e.  Amenophis  the  8rd.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
appellation  Diospolis  was  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  Thebes 
which  lay  E.  of  the  Nile,  the  remainder  being  known  by  its  old 
title  of  Memnonium,  which,  according  to  Lepsius,  properly  belongs 
to  the  buildings,  independently  of  the  monarch  who  erected  them, 
and  was  in  error  applied  to  him.  This  Memnon  was  represented 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora ^^,  and  king  of  £^- 
.  opia  'f  he  carried  his  arms  over  many  parts  of  the  wond,  but  at 
last  went  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  assist  Priam  during  the 
siege  of  Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Achilles  ^^.  His  subjects  the 
££iopians,  or  Egyptians,  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  their 
beloved  monarch,  close  at  the  entrance  of  his  great  palace,  or 
temple.  This  statue,  which  was  62  feet  high,  and  cut  out  of  a 
solid  stone,  liad  the  wonderful  propertv,  as  it  was  said,  of  uttering  a 
melodious  sound,  like  the  snapping  of  a  harp-string,  as  soon  as  we 
first  rays  of  the  Morning  Ml  upon  it;  but  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  during  the  night,  it  uttered  very  lugubrious  sounds. 
Cambysis,  king  of  Persia,  during  the  havoc  which  he  made 
amongst  the  temples  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  the  countiy, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  person  whom  this  statue  represented, 
by  causing  it  to  be  broken  and  thrown  upon  the  ground  ^^ ;  but  its 
wonderful  power  of  speech  still  remainea,  and  the  superstition  of 
the  people  was  more  firmly  rivetted  to  it  than  ever,  when,  even  in 
its  mutilated  state,  it  did  not  cease  to  welcome  the  first  smile  of 
its  beautiful  Mother,  nor  to  bemoan  her  absence  during  the  gloomy 
watches  of  the  night.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed bv  some  of  the  most  exalted  and  illustrious  men  in  the 
world,  who  inscribed  their  names  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue, 
in  attestation  of  their  having  heard  the  sound;  amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  has 
been,  however,  ingenuous  enough  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to 
determine  whether  the  voice  proceeded  from  the  head  of  the  statue, 
or  from  its  base,  or  even  from  some  of  the  people  who  were  crowd- 
ing round  it  to  listen  to  the  wonder.  The  upper  part  of  the  famous 
colossus  has  been  brought  to  Londonj  ana  may  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  After  its  destruction  by  Cam- 
byses,  Thebes  never  rose  to  its  former  grandeur  and  importance, 
the  subsequent  kings  having  taken  up  their  residence  at  Memphis; 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  country,  after  it  had  been  again  despoUed 
by  Ptolemy  rhilopator  and  by  Augustus,  was  finally  deserted. 
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and  only  Tisited  on  account  of  the  splendid  magnificence  of  its 
rains.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  several  villages,  as  Camac, 
Luxor,  MedineUAhUy  &c. 

90.  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Thebes  stood  Tathjrris,  or  Pathyris, 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Pathros  of  Holy  Writ,  if  this 
does  not  rather  refer  to  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebais : 
Pathros  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Pathrusim,  or 
descendants  of  Mizraim.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Thebes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  was  Hermonthis  Ennent,  in  which  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  were  worshipped,  and  the  sacred  ox  was  maintained ;  in 
the  later  ages  it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
Thebais,  and  the  place  where  the  Legio  II.  Valentiniana  was 
Quartered.  Above  it  was  Latopolis,  or  Laton,  Emehy  so  called 
from  the  fish  Latos,  which  was  found  there  in  great  abundance, 
and  was  the  largest  amonest  all  the  fishes  of  the  Nile.  Farther 
S.  were  Hieracon-polis  Jumm^el-Ahmarf  or  the  city  sacred  to  the 
luifvk  (iipai  accipitei');  and  ApoUonopolis  Magna  Edfou,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  worshiped  Apollo,  and  were  inveterate  enemies 
to  the  crocodile,  which  tliey  took  in  nets  and  destroyed :  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  Legio  II.  Trajana  was  quartered 
in  this  last  city.  Between  Latopons  and  ApoUonopolis,  but  on 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  river,  was  Ilithyia,  or  the  city  of  Lucina 
JEl  Kahf  upon  whose  altars  human  victims  were  said  to  be  sacri- 
ficed: considerably  below  it  stood  Ombos,  or  Ombi,  Koum-^OmbOy 
&mous  for  the  worship  of  the  crocodiles,  in  defence  of  which  tlie 
OmbitflB  fought  battles  with  the  people  of  Tentyra  and  ApoUono- 
polis ;  the  horrible  effects  of  their  religiotis  zeal  are  ably  satirized 
by  Juvenal*". 

81.  Farther  S.  was  Syene**  still  called  Es-souan,  the  frontier 
town  of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  only  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  ^,  wherefore,  at  the  time  of  the  summer-solstice,  all  bodies 
were  seen  tliere  at  noon  without  shadows :  to  show  this  phenomenon 
more  strikingly,  the  inhabitants  dug  a  deep  pit,  which  at  the  proper 
season  and  time  was  wholly  illuminated.  Juvenal  was  sent  nither, 
into  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment,  by  being  made  the  com- 
mander of  a  preetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Close  to  Syene  was  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Nile,  called 
Elephantine,  or  Elephantis,  now  Oeziret  Es-sotian ;  it  contained  a 
handsome  town,  ana  was  the  emporium  for  all  goods  which  passed 
from  the  lower  country  to  Ethiopia,  and  vice  versi :  it  formed 
originally  the  Southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  but  the  Ptolemies, 
ana  afler  them  the  Romans,  pushed  the  limits  to  the  neighbouring 
PhilfiB*^  At  Elephantine  was  the  Nilometer,  or  well  for  the  mea- 
suring of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  at  its  greatest  height 
rose  here  to  28  cubits,  or  42  feet.  Farther  South  was  the  Cata- 
ractes  Minor,  or  Little  Cataract,  now  called  Es-Shellaalef  formed 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  crossing  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  connecting 

**  Sai»  XV,  35. 
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as  it  were  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  Mountains ;  the  fall  is  so  yery 
inconsiderable  that  boats  can  not  only  descend  it  with  safety,  but 
are  drawn  up  it  without  much  difficulty.  The  two  ridges  of  moon- 
tains  appi^oximate  here  very  closely,  and  contain  some  of  the  finest 
quarries  in  the  world ;  from  them  the  Egyptians  procured  those 
enormous  masses  of  Granite,  generally  of  a  rose-colour,  from  which 
they  fashioned  their  immense  obelisks,  colossal  figures,  and  stu- 
pendous altars.  A  little  higher  up  the  river  was  the  island  of 
)?hil8e  Oezif'et^UJ3irb€f  with  its  coffnominal  town,  founded  by  the 
Ptolemies  as  a  place  of  communication  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Me- 
roe;  it  contained  some  beautiful  temples  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  was  a  very  important  place :  the  Romans  quartered  here,  at 
Elephantine,  and  Syene,  the  three  cohorts  with  which  they  guarded 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt  To  the  Eastward  of  Syene  was  the  Basa* 
nites  Lapis  Mons,  or  mountain  of  touchstone,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  quarries  of  that  hard  and  black  stone,  called  JBaram,  firom 
which  the  Egyptians  cut  out  so  many  of  their  idols,  vases,  and 
household  utensib. 

S2.  About  130  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Syene,  was  Berenice,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  who  called  it  Berenice  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and  it  be- 
came the  great  haven  for  all  ships  trading  to  the  East  It  is  now 
called  the  Port  of  JIabbeshf  and  lies  at  the  Western  extremity  of 
Foul  Bay  J  anciently  known  as  Acathartus,  or  Immundus  Sinus, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  was 
covered.  To  the  N.  of  Berenice  was  Leucos  Portus,  now  Old 
Cosseir ;  Cosseir  itself  lies  close  bv,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  most  frequented  harbours  m  the  whole  of  the  Sed  Sea* 
Above  it  was  another  harbour,  named  Myos  Hormus,  or  some- 
times Aphi*odites  Portus,  a  great  rendezvous  for  the  ships  which 
traded  to  the  Jikist  Indies,  and  of  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  there  were  often  120  riding  here  at  one  tmie. 

MODERN  EGYPT. 

33.  The  limits  of  modem  Egypt  are  the  same  as  those  already 
assigned  to  the  ancient  countiy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Regency  of  Tripoli,  and 
the  great  lAlfyan  Desert ;  on  the  S.  by  Nubia ;  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Hed  Sea,  Arabia  Peinsa,  and  Syria,  from  which  last  it  is 
sepamted  by  the  To7'rent  of  Egypt.  Its  length  is  above  600 
miles,  and  it  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about  122,000  square 
miles,  of  which,  however,  not  more  than  one-sixth  part  is  inhabited, 
the  remainder  being  a  sandy  desert :  its  population  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000,000  souls,  of  whom  by  far  the  m-eater  portion  is 
formed  by  the  Arabs  and  TurJts,  who  are  Mahometans,  the 
remainder  being  Copts,  Yiho  profess  a  degraded  kind  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  Jews,  Egypt  is  divided  into  three  great  parte,  vi2« 
3ahri,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  Vostani,  or  Central  Egypt ;  and  Said, 
or  Upper  Egypt ;  which  again  are  subdivided  into  the  18  follow- 
ing provinces : 
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ProTiDoes. 

Chief  Towns. 

Population, 

- 

- 

1831. 

,  Bahn  - 

Alexandria^  or  Uktn^'X 
derieh     -        -        ./ 

15,000 

Maseiia 

- 

- 

Roietia,  or  SI  lUuhid 

20,000 

Baru,  or 

Mewuf 

- 

- 

Memmf 

• 

4,000 

LOWKR  EOTPT  :  I 

Om-kieh 

. 

- 

Uekaiei  ei  KeHr 

. 

7,000 

Damieita 

- 

. 

Damieita    - 

m 

30,000 

Mamoura 

. 

- 

Mansoura   - 

. 

4,000 

^  Shm-kiek 

- 

- 

Belbeti 

- 

5,000 

VOCTANI, 

'FmUmm 

• 

. 

Medhui  el  Fkioum 

» 

7,000 

or  Cbktbal     ^ 

Benuou^ 

- 

Bemiaoutf   • 

« 

6,000 

Egypt: 

VMinith 

• 

■• 

Miniek 

- 

5,000 

SxTn    ni* 

fB»'SHaui 

• 

m 

Et-Sioui     . 

• 

20,000 

TTppkk.  Rayvt  • 

2r^'^ 

• 

m 

Ohrgek 

• 

8,000 

^■^»   ibflb    MSt^M  M  F  A     m 

^Ohotifi,  or 

TAebm 

Ghmtfi 

• 

5,000 

34.  Egyptj  from  its  proximity  to  Arabia,  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  which  fell  under  the  Saracen  yoke,  haying  been  com- 
pletely reduced  to  obedience  in  the  year  640,  by  Amrou,  the 
famous  general  of  Omar.  It  was  at  first  exposed  to  cruel  ravages, 
but  as  the  policy  of  the  Califs  improved,  it  became  once  more  a 
flourishing  state,  and  the  Soldans,  or  Sultans  of  JSgypt,  as  its 
viceroys  were  then  termed,  were  amongst  the  most  powerfiil  of 
£astem  potentates.  The  Saracens  retained  possession  of  this 
country  until  Saladin,  a.  d.  1174,  established  the  empire  of  the 
Turks  in  Africa,  which  lasted  till  a.d.  1250,  when  it  gave  way 
to  that  of  tne  Mamelukes,  These  people,  called  also  MamUmks 
and  Mammalucks,  derived  their  name  fit>m  the  Arabic  word 
mamhic,  signifying  one  under  the  dominion  of  another,  or  a  sub- 
ject bought  with  money:  they  were  Circassian  and  Oeorgian 
slaves,  who  having  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Mongols  during 
their  destructive  campaign  in  the  countries  at  the  foot  of  the  CaU" 
casus,  were  purchasea  in  large  numbers,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  hj 
one  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt.  These  the  Sultan  designed  to  be  his 
guard,  and  trained  them  up  to  military  exercises,  but  like  tlie 
Praetorian  bands  of  Rome,  they  soon  took  upon  themselves  to  give 
laws  to  their  master.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  his  death  and 
the  succession  of  his  son  to  the  throne,  that  they  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  when,  having  murdered  their  new  sovereign,  and 
committed  many  other  acts  of  violence,  they  established  a  dynasty 
of  their  own.  The  first  of  their  sovereigns  was  assassinated  in 
the  same  year  that  he  began  to  reign,  and  most  of  his  successors 
met  with  a  similar  &te.  At  length,  in  1517,  Selim,  sultan  of  the 
Ottomans,  having  taken  and  hanged  Toman  Bey,  their  last  chief, 
put  a  period  to  that  dynasty.  Scum  was  contented  with  abolishing 
the  monarchy  of  the  Mamelukes,  but  suffered  their  aristocracy  to 
retain  their  K>rmer  power.    In  this  manner  Egypt  remained  sub- 
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ject  to  the  Turks  till  the  close  of  the  last  centuiji  vrhea  it  was 
invaded  by  the  French^  who,  however,  were  soon  expelled  from  it 
by  the  British,  This  invasion  oonsiderably  weakened  the  strength 
of  the  MameluheSj  and  considerable  bodies  of  Turks  having 
marched  into  Egypt y  the  Pacha  felt  himself  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent to  concert  a  plan  for  their  destruction,  which  terminated  in  his 
inviting  their  chiefs  to  a  feast,  and  treacherously  massacreing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Such  of  tliem  as  escaped  fled  to  Upper  ^gypt^ 
and  having  there  united  themselves  with  other  tribes,  regain^  a 
large  share  of  power ;  but  these  new  allies  being  subsequently  dis- 
satisfied with  their  conduct,  joined  the  Turks^  and  the  Mamelukes 
were  then  completely  driven  out  oi Egypt,  They  aflerwardfl  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Dangola,  higher  up  the  Nile^  where  they 
cherished  the  hopes  of  regaining  their  ancient  power,  but  the 
vigour  and  military  abilities  of  the  Pachas  of  Egypt  have  hitherto 
kept  them  dispersed.  The  Pacha  is  liimself  nominally  the 
viceroy  of  the  Porte^  but  he  may  be  regainied  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  every  thing  but  tlie^name:  he  governs  his  subjects 
with  the  most  absolute  autliority,  his  power  over  tlieir  lives  and 
property  being  altogether  uncontrouled. 

86.  The  CoptSj  CaphtSy  or  Cophtites,  as  the  name  is  variously 
written,  are  the  true  Egyptians^  and  derive  their  name  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  the  country.  Both  history  and  tradition 
attest  tlieir  descent  from  the  people  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  The  Copts  differ  from  the  Arabs  in  their  religion,  which 
is  Christianity,  and  which  they  embraced  at  an  early  period ;  but 
they  are  again  distinct  from  other  Christians  by  their  opinions, 
which  are  those  of  the  Eutychians  or  Monophysites.  Ever  since 
the  Saracen  conquest  they  have  had  churches,  priests,  bishops,  and 
a  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Old  CairOy  though  he  tekes  his  title 
from  Alexandria.  The  residence  of  the  Copts  is  almost  exclusively 
in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  villages  are  composed  of  them. 

36.  Alexandria,  or  Iskenderieh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  is 
situated  at  the  North  Western  extremity  of  Egypt,  close  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert,  and  upon  a  long  narrow  neck 
of  land  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Lake  Mareotis.  It 
has  lost  all  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  capital,  which  stood  on  the 
mainland ;  the  modem  city  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  now  pre- 
sents handsome  edifices  of  an  European  character.  Of  the  i^emains 
of  antiquitv,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  Pompey's  Pillar, 
probably  tne  column  of  a  portico.  The  next  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects were  the  two  obelisks,  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles ; 
they  are  composed  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  entirely  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics ;  one  of  them  was  prcbented  to  ihe  King 
of  England,  Alexandria  has  two  ports,  the  Westernmost  of 
which  has  water  for  large  vessels.  The  value  of  both  imports 
and  exports  exceeds  1,000,000/.  sterling;  the  population  may  reach 
60,000.  The  commeitie  of  this  city  was  at  first  nearly  mono- 
polized by  tlie  Venetians,  and  was  once  of  very  great  extent, 
from  the  circumstance  of  much  of  the  Indian  merchandize  being 
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tnasported  down  the  Nile  to  it,  after  having  been  brought  up 
the  Med  Sea  to  Berenice,  and  bo  across  the  desert  to  the  banks 
of  the  river :  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope^  AUxemdria  aadinfid  rapidly.  RoeettOy  or  El  Raskidj  as 
it  is  called  by  the  I^ke,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  left 
branch  of  the  NiUf  or  that  arm  of  the  river  which  forms  Uie 
Western  boundary  of  the  Delta,  It  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  Cali&y  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  inconsiderable 
place ;  but  as  the  canal,  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the  Nile 
became  impassable  through  neglect,  Eogetta  rose  gradually  in 
importance  as  a  dep6t  for  the  merchandize  which  was  brought 
down  the  river.  Mosetta  was  the  great  medium  of  communication 
between  Alescandria  and  Cairo,  and  was,  until  the  opening 
of  the  Mahmoudich  Canal,  the  larger  and  more  populous  city, 
containing  above  26,000  inhabitants :  its  population  does  not  now 
exceed  6,000.  Here  was  found  the  &mou8  Mosetta  stone,  which 
was  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  victories  of  our  armies  in  Egypt,  and 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum :  its  trilingual  inscription  led  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  and  nieratic  writing. 
Damietta  stands  near  the  Eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  six 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  sea,  and  only  a  small  distance  from 
the  shores  otLake  Menzaleh.  During  the  middle  ages  its  possession 
was  hotly  disputed  between  the  Crusaders  and  the  baracen.%  which 
terminated  in  its  beinj?  burned  to  the  ground:  it  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt,  somewhat  hidier  up  the  river.  The 
Damietta  trade,  once  verjr  considerable,  is  now  transferred  to 
Alexandria;  yet  its  population  ma^  exceed  20,000. 

37.  Cairo,  or  Orana  Cairo,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  the  metro- 
polis of  all  Egypt,  is  called  by  the  natives  Mesr  el  Kakira,  or 
sometimes  simply  Mesr:  it  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  a  few  leagues  above  the  commencement  of 
the  Delict,  on  the  canal  of  Kaliich,  which  is  derived  from  the  river, 
and  traverses  the  whole  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  a.  d. 
973,  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Moez,  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  califs, 
but  about  two  centuries  afterwards  it  was  enlarged  by  Saladin,  who 
surroimded  it  with  walls,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and 
the  centre  of  its  commerce.  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
in  consequence  of  the  Saracens  having  despised  and  neglected 
Alexandria,  Cairo  became  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  city  in 
the  whole  country,  and  was  not  thought  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  city  in  the  world:  it  was  the  common  storehouse  of  Asiatic 
and  European  commerce,  prior  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
Cape  of  (xood  Hope,  and  its  traffic  with  other  nations  extended 
from  the  Strait  of  Oibraltar  to  the  farthest  limits  of  India. 
Cairo  is  about  ei^ht  miles  in  circuit :  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  without  pavements,  and  the  widest  of 
them,  though  it  traverses  the  whole  city,  would  be  considered  only 
a  lane  in  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  nothing  but  huts, 
built  of  mud  and  unbumt  bricks,  those  of  the  better  sort  are  of  soft 
stone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  having  all  flat  roofe  with  terraces 
<^  stone  or  tile.    The  architectural  ornament  of  the  city  has  been 
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chiefly  bestowed  upon  the  mosques,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes,  some  of  which  are  very  elegant  and  magnificent :  the  castle 
or  citadel  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  ditsuit.  Cairo  is  reckoned  the  first  dty  in  the 
Ottoman  Einpire  after  Constantinople ;  it  contains  about  250,000 
inhabitants.  About  04  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Grand  Catro^ 
stands  Suez^  at  the  head  of  the  Western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  called 
the  Sea  of  Suez,  and  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  to 
which  it  has  communicated  its  name,  and  which  forms  the  con- 
necting  boundary  between  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa* 
It  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place,  being  at  once  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade  with  India,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  numberless 
pilgrims,  who,  firom  various  parts  of  the  Turkisli  Empire,  resorted 
to  meeca ;  it  is  now  a  miserable  and  ruinous  place,  without  walls, 
and  with  but  few  inhabitants :  the  surrounding  country  is  a  com- 
plete desert ;  but  the  establishment  of  depots  in  connexion  with 
the  transit  to  India  has  lately  improved  its  condition. 

88.  Above  the  DeUa^  the  valuable  part  of  Egypt  consists  merely 
of  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  NUe, 
enclosed  between  two  rid^  of  mountains,  and  not  exceeding  15 
miles  in  breadth,  whilst  m  some  places  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  part  of  this  extent  The  district  of  Faioum,  or  Phiom,  i.  e. 
the  Lake,  situated  to  the  left  or  West  of  the  river,  forms  the  only 
^reat  exception  to  this:  it  consists  of  a  valley  nearly  environed  by 
hills,  and  containing  a  lake  of  some  extent,  known  as  the  Eirkei  el 
Keroun,  or  Quom,  ft.  e.  the  Lake  of  the  Horn.  This  little  territory, 
which  was  once  cultivated  like  a  garden,  owed  its  exuberant  fertility 
to  the  waters  of  the  NUe  being  conducted  over  it  by  means  of  several 
artificial  canals,  but  these  luive  been  sadly  neglected,  and  hence 
much  of  this  once  fertile  province  is  rendered  totally  unproductiYe. 
Here  also  was  the  Lake  Moeris,  the  fisheries  of  which  were  of  sa<di 
value  as  to  render  a  tribute  to  the  Persian  monarchs  of  240  talents : 
it  was  formed  by  gigantic  embankments  thrown  across  the  valley, 
and  Lake  Quom  was  probably  used  to  receive  the  overflow.  The 
chief  town  of  the  district,  also  called  Faioum,  or  Medinet  el 
Faioum,  is  a  place  of  some  little  importance,  though  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur  have  entirely  oisapp^ured.  £!s'Siout,  ^e 
ancient  Lvcopolis,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  Western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  tne  midst  of  a  very  productive  country,  and  not  far  fix>m 
the  centre  of  E^ypt,  It  is  a  large  manu&u^ring  town,  and  may 
contain  20,000  inhabitants,  but  derives  most  of  its  importance  fix>m 
its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  which  proceed  Southwards 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  Darjur  and  the  Negro  kingdoms 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir.  Ohouft,  Copkt,  Keft,  or  Kuft,  as  the 
name  is  variously  written,  stands  on  tlie  Eastern  bank  of  the  NUe, 
at  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Eed  Sea, 
It  was  anciently  called  Coptos,  and  was  the  great  point  of  com- 
munication between  the  river  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  goods  being 
landed  and  shipped  at  the  port  of  Berenice  upon  the  shores  of  the 
latter :  it  has  now,  however,  feUen  into  decay  and  comparative 
insignificance,  most  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  Bed  Sea  having  beexk 
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transfeired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oheneh,  In  the  early 
times  of  Christianitj,  this  city  became  famous  as  the  great  resort  of 
the  new  converts  in  times  of  persecution,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  grottoes  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, to  ayoid  the  remorseless  fury  of  the  savage  Diocletian. 
Casseir^  the  great  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  by  means  of  which  the 
communication  is  kept  up  between  Egypt  and  the  continent  of 
Asittj  lies  to  the  Eastward  of  Ohouft,  at  a  distance  of  about  70 
miles :  it  is  an  inconvenient  and  neglected  place,  built  about  six 
miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  the  old  town,  deriving  wnat  little  consequence 
it  possesses  from  the  constant  transit  of  passeneei's  and  merchandize, 
and  is  situated  in  such  a  barren  country,  that  its  inhabitants,  whose 
number  does  not  probably  reach  2,000,  obtain  many  of  the  means 
of  life  from  the  opposite  coast  oi  Arabia,  The  border  town  of 
ISgypt  towards  Nubia,  is  Es'Sauan,  the  ancient  Syene :  it  stands 
on  the  r^ht  or  Eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  Cata- 
ractes  Minor,  now  called  Ee  Shelkudcy  and  is  an  inconsiderable 
place,  possessing  much  less  strength  and  fewer  means  of  defence, 
than  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  appears  to  demand. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ETHIOPIA,    ET   LIBYA   INTERIOR. 


1.  ^THiops  was  the  term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  every 
thiu^  wliich  excessive  heat  had  rendei*ed  of  a  very  dark  colour ; 
and  hence  thev  applied  the  appellation  to  black  men,  calling  them 
iGthiopes,  and  their  country  JCthiopia,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  we  name  them  Negroes,  and  their  country  Negro-landj  or 
Nigritia.  The  name  of  Mihioues  became  therefore  a  common  one 
for  all  the  people  South  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  Africa,  and 
Egypt,  those  towards  the  Atlantic  being  distinguished  as  so  situated, 
or  as  the  Hespeiii  ^thiopes,  whilst  those  to  the  S.  of  Egypt 
caused  their  territory  to  be  named  ^Slthiopia  sub  ^gypto  *.  The 
country  inhabited  by  the  Western  Ethiopians  was  in  general  called 
Libya  Interior;  and  though  it  never  altogether  lost  its  ethnic 
appellation,  yet  this  was  more  especially  applied  in  the  later  ages 
to  the  Southernmost  part  of  the  continent  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  which  they  caUea  i£thiopia  Interior.    • 
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2,  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early  period  with  the 
existence  of  j^thiopians  or  Black  men^ ;  they  are  mentioned  bj 
Homer  in  several  places'^  and  apoear  to  have  been  freouently  met 
with  by  their  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  in  Egyptj  but 
in  Phoenicia,  and  this  may  be  partly  the  reason  why  some  have 
called  the  latter  country  Ethiopia :  it  must  however  be  recollected 
that  the^  found  Ethiopians  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
the  contiguous  parts  oi  Persia  and  India.  Hence  the  name  of 
Cush  is  sometimes  rendered  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Ethiopia,  alluding  to  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  or  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  not  to  the  country  we  are  describing.  The  colour  of 
the  Ethiopians  was  imagined  by  the  ancients  to  be  caused  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  a  vertical  sun%  or  by  its  rising  and  setting  imme- 
diately in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  as  they  were  unable  to  imagine 
ordinary  men  capable  of  bearing  such  a  heat  without  being  de- 
stroyed by  it,  they  gave  full  play  to  the  &ncies  of  their  mythou>gy, 
and  placed  here  the  regions  of  me  happy  Macrobii.  They  main- 
tained the  Ethiopians  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
eai-th,  and  to  have  been  a  far  nobler  and  juster  race  than  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  it  was  amongst  them  that  the  gods  lived  prior  to  their 
mounting  to  higher  and  happier  regions,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  pay  worship  to  the  deities :  it  was  for  this  reason  that  their 
country  was  supposed  never  to  have  been  invaded  by  an  enemy, 
and  they  themselves  to  be  annually  honoured  by  the  gods  descend- 
ing from  Heaven  to  feast  among  them*.  It  was  in  tliis  manner 
that  the  ancients  connected  the  fables  of  their  mythology  witli 
actual  experience,  until  they  were  compelled  to  remove  their  happy 
Macrobii  farther  Southwards  into  unknown  regions :  but  the  atten- 
tion which  had  been  drawn  to  this  country  remained  fixed,  so  that 
whenever  Ethiopia  is  spoken  of,  it  may  generally  be  referred  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  Ues  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  the  capital  of 
which,  owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  priests  there,  was  afiirmed 
to  be  Meroe. 

3.  Sesostris,  kinj?  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Ethiopia 
about  300  years  berore  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  having  completely 
reduced  it  under  his  dominion,  and  erected  a  monument  comme  - 
morating  his  victories,  to  have  sailed  down  the  Arabian  Gulf  into  the 
Erytlirsean  Sea,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  along  the  Southern 
coasts  of  Africa,  till  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  compelled  him  to 
retuni.  Some  centuries  after  this,  the  Etliiopians  m  their  turn 
invaded  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  their  prince  Sabacus,  and 
kept  possession  of  it  for  60  years,  but  they  at  last  returned  peace- 
ably to  their  own  country.     In  the  course  of  time  the  ancients 

»  jEtehyl.  Prom,  V.  809. 
The  vorai-ioQ  AtOio^  is  explained  by  Schutz,  and  other  commentatorsi  as  the 
Kiffir.— See  also  Notes  10  and  15  it\fra. 

»  //.  A.  423.     Od.  A  84. 
In  which  last  passage  Hooier  carefully  distinguishes  the  ^thiopiaiui  from  the 
other  Libyans. — See  also  Note  1. 

*  Virg.  Eel.  X.  68.    Lucan,  III.  253. 
'  See  quotation  from  Homer,  U.  A*  423|  in  Note  3,  tupru. 
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found  that  Ethiopia  contained  two  kin^oms^  namely,  Meroe  and 
AuxumiSy  now  Sennaar  and  Abtfsnnuif  besides  the  independent 
NubcB  or  Nubians  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ;  and  that  some- 
times  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  two  great  powers  was 
the  mling  one,  until  the  fall  of  Meroe  in  the  first  century,  after 
which  they  looked  upon  Auzume  as  the  only  capital  of  the  country. 
— In  the  same  manner  that  the  Nile  during  its  course  through 
Egypt  was  considered  for  a  long  time  as  forming  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Libya,  it  also  divided  Ethiopia  mto  Libyan  on 
the  West  side,  and  Arabian  on  the  East :  this  division  arose  partly 
from  the  same  cause  which  obtained  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The  Arab 
tribes  were  found  there,  as  they  are  now,  inhabiting  most  of  the 
districts  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  whilst  to  the  W.  of 
this  great  river  the  Libyan  people,  properly  so  called,  were  first 
met  with. 

4.  Ethiopia  sub  ^otpto  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Egypt, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Erythraean  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Terra  Incognita,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  deserts  of  Libya 
Interior:  it  corresponded  with  the  modem  divisions  of  Nubian 
Sennuar,  and  Abyuiniaf  together  with  parts  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfur.  Immediately  to  the  S.  of  Egypt  commenced  the  great 
kingdom  of  Meroe*,  extending  Southiraids  to  ihe  frontiers  of  the 
Axomitse,  or  Abyssinians,  Eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  West- 
ward to  the  Libyan  Desert,  thus  comprehending  a  tract  of  Country 
far  larger  than  diat  of  Egypt :  its  greatest  length  was  about  750 
miles,  and  it  included  the  modem  states  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar, 

5.  Nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  powenul  and  remarkable  kingdom,  for  its  reputed  founda- 
tion by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  who  is  said  to  have  named  the 
city  after  his  mother,  or  sister,  Meroe,  is  known  to  be  erroneous  : 
neither  he  nor  his  troops  were  able  to  proceed  farther  than  a  fifth 
part  of  the  distance  towards  tlie  metropolis,  letting  alone  the  grand 
obiect  of  his  expedition  being  the  subjection  of  this  already  power- 
ful kingdom.  It  had  been  flourishing  for  many  centuries  before 
this,  and  its  foundation  may  be  carried  back  to  an  exceedingly 
remote  period,  since  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Libyan 
Desert  was  founded  there  by  the  priests  of  Thebes  in  union  with 
those  of  Meroe.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  latter 
city  possessed  even  in  this  early  age  (about  1800  years  b.g.),  con* 
siderable  influence  and  very  high  cultivation,  for  its  priests  to  be 
associated  in  such  an  undertaking  with  those  of  the  great  metro- 
polis of  Egypt.  The  same  circumstance  tends  also  to  show,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  and  the  Egyptians  were  probably  only 
one  race  of  people ;  this  is  fiurther  proved  by  their  worshipping 
the  same  deities,  adopting  the  same  taws  and  customs,  excelling  in 
the  same  arts  and  sciences,  using  the  same  written  lanf^ua^e  (viz., 
that  of  the  hieroglyphics,  wJiich  were  otherwise  intelligible  only 
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to  the  ^yptian  priesto),  and  erecting  the  same  massive  temples, 
obelisks,  palaces,  aud  colossal  figures,  with  which  the  lower  course 
of  the  Nile  is  so  wonderfully  and  singalarly  adorned. 

6.  After  the  Persians  had  reduced  Egypt  under  their  dominion, 
they  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  extend  their  conquests  to  Ethi- 
opia; they  subdued  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  of  Meroe, 
which  through  all  succeeding  ages  was  considered  as  an  appendage  to 
Egypt,  but  proceeded  no  farther  in  their  expedition  than  Premnis 
Parva :  it  was  owing  to  its  remaining  under  the  Persian  dominion, 
that  the  Ethiopians  of  this  district  followed  the  army  of  Xerxes  in 
his  grand  attack  on  the  liberties  of  Oreece.  From  this  time  all 
friendlv  intercourse  ceased  between  Egypt  and  Meroe  until  the  time 
of  the  nrst  Ptolemies,  when  it  was  again  renewed  with  mutual  ardour, 
and  brought  on  at  length  the  ruin  of  die  latter  power.  For  £i^- 
menes,  one  of  its  kings,  learning  from  the  Greeks  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that  the  princes  of  other  countries  go- 
verned their  subjects  with  absolute  authority,  entirely  uncontrolled 
by  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  whole  col- 
lege of  priests  in  the  Golden  Temple  of  Meroe,  and  having  mur- 
dered them  all,  became  henceforward  unfettered  in  his  will  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  From  this  period  the  accounts  con- 
cerning Meroe  are  few  and  imperfect.  The  Ptolemies  became 
acquainted  with  the  Axomitse  from  the  voyages  which  thev  made 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  obtained  from  them  most  of  that  mercnandize 
with  which  the  people  of  Meroe  had  hitherto  supplied  them. 

7.  The  whole  territorv  of  Meroe  became  once  more  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  wandering  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own  head, 
though  occasionally  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  a  queen ; 
these  tribes  formed  the  collective  nation  otthe  Nubee^,  some  of 
whom  had  never  been  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  that  great  kingdom, 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  they  now  raised  their  own  barbarous 
power.  The  Nubae  have  given  name  to  the  modern  country  of 
Nubiaj  including  several  kingdoms,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Dongola  and  Sennanr ;  their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
Negro  race  called  Nuba,  who  are  met  with  in  large  bodies  in  the 
latter  kingdom.  The  Nubas  appear  to  have  inhabited  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  as  we  find  them  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Nile,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gir,  whence  it  nas  been  not  improbably  conjec- 
tured, that  the  appellation  was  a  general  one  for  all  the  tribes  from 
the  Southern  boundary  of  Egypt  to  the  great  range  of  mountains, 
which  furnished  the  Eastern  sources  of  the  Nile.  Amongst  the 
most  important  of  these  tribes  may  be  mentioned  the  Memnones, 
Enonymitse,  Megabari,  and  Blemmyes':  The  last  of  these  dwelled 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  of  them,  who  were 
taken  as  prisoners  to  Rome  during  tlie  lower  empire,  are  described 
to  have  l:^en  so  monstrously  ugly  as  to  have  almost  justified  the 
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fables  which  were  told  concerning  them^  that  they  were  without 
heads,  and  had  their  eyes  and  mouths  placed  in  their  breasts.  The 
Northern  part  of  the  territory  of  Meroe,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Pereians,  was  Twelce  Schoeni^  or  00  Roman 
miles  in  length,  and  hence  its  name  of  Dodekaschoenos ;  it  ex- 
tended from  Philse  to  Metachompso,  but  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  they  pushed  the  boundary  a  little  farther  S.  to 
Hiera  Sycaminos.  The  latter  people  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the  Nubians^  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  fell  upon  the  ^rrisons  of  Philce, 
Elephantine,  and  Syene,  and  either  killed  or  took  the  whole  of  them 
prisoners,  cairying  off  great  booty :  for  this  they  were  severely 
chastised  by  (J.  Petronius,  the  legate  of  the  emperor,  who  fol- 
lowed them  up  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  sent  many  of 
them  in  chains  to  Rome,  where  Augustus  thought  proper  not  only 
to  set  them  free,  but  to  release  them  and  their  countrymen  from 
paying  him  the  accustomed  tribute.   ' 

8.  Metachompso,  or  Tachompso,  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Ethiopians,  bat  afterwards  also  inhabited  by  the  Egyptians  upon 
its  being  made  the  frontier  city  between  the  two  people ;  it  stood 
upon  an  island,  now  called  Derar^  in  the  middle  ot  the  Nile :  close 
to  it,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  river,  was  Hiera  Sycaminos,  now 
Wady  Ma]ian*aka.  Farther  Southward,  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  stood  Prim  is,  or  Premnis,  Ibrim,  which  was  seized  by 
the  Romans  under  Augustus,  but  afterwards  evacuated  and  de- 
stroyed, on  the  condition  that  neither  they  nor  the  Ethiopians 
should  fortify  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  Above  this,  at 
Wady  Halfa^  was  tne  Cataractes  Major  %  or  the  Second  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  the  noise  caused  by  whicn  was  said  by  the  ancients  to 
be  so  terrible  as  to  stun  the  ears  of  all  travellers  for  some  time,  and 
totally  to  deprive  the  people  who  dwelled  near  it  of  their  hearing ; 
for  this  reason  they  named  the  surrounding  country  Catadupa*^, 
a  name  which  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
The  fall  here,  however,  is  very  inconsiderable,  though  greater  than 
that  at  Syene,  the  river  being  divided  by  a  number  of  rocks  and 
islands,  but  never  having  the  continuitv  of  its  stream  entirely 
broken.  Farther  Southwards,  in  the  district  Tergedun,  were 
Gagaurles  Insida,  still  called  Argo,  the  lai'gest  island  in  Nuhia^ 
ana  the  place  where  parrots  were  seen  for  the  first  time;  and 
Primis  Parva  Old  DongoUiy  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  is  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  the  river  running  with  a 
Southerly  course  from  Napata  to  Primis  Parva  for  a  distance  of 
170  miles,  and  then  continuing  to  run  N.  till  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea.  At  the  Northern  extremity  of  this  bend  stood  Napata,  now 
Moffrat,  the  capital  of  the  countiy  after  the  fell  of  Meroe,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Nubian  queen  Candace :  it  was  very  lai^e  and 
populous,  but  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Petronius  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus :  its  name  seems  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
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diBtrict  ErbataVf  of  which  Mograt  is  the  capital.  Farther  8.  was 
Primis  Magna  Ooos^  at  the  point  where  the  Astaboras  Joins  the  Nile, 
only  important  as  being  the  first  station  beyond  the  Island  of  Meroe. 

9.  The  island  of  Meroe  was  formed  by  the  Nile,  and  by  two  of 
its  tributaries  named  Astaboras  and  Astapus.  Of  these  the  Asta* 
boras  is  &rther  to  the  N.,  and  constituted  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
the  island ;  it  is  now  called  Tacazzej  or  Atharaj  the  latter  name 
being  evidently  corrupted  from  Astaboras :  it  rises  in  Ahysgrnia^ 
and  flows  with  a  North  Westerly  course  of  650  miles  into  the  Nile, 
60  miles  below  the  citv  of  Meroe.  About  the  same  distance  above 
the  city,  the  Nile  is  joined  by  the  Astapus,  or  Astusapes  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  now  known  as  the  Ahamiy  BcJir^eUAzergue^ 
or  Blue  Nile,  which  last  appellation  it  receives  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ahiady  or  White  Nile,  which  flows  to  the  W.  of  it 
The  name  Astapus  is  said  to  signify  the  Hidden  River;  it  rises  in 
the  Western  part  oi  Ahysdnia,  and,  after  running  a  short  distance, 
traverses  Lake  Pseboa  or  Coloe,  now  Tzana  or  Bembea^  and 
sweeps  round  with  a  North  Westerly  course  of  840  miles,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Bakr^UAbiad  or  Nile;  it  partly  forms 
the  Western  boundary  of  the  Island  of  Meroe.  The  branches 
of  these  two  rivers  were  united  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course, 
either  artificially  or  naturally,  and  thus  caused  Meroe  to  become 
an  island ;  the  communication  between  them  is  said  to  exist,  and  is 
called  Falaty,  The  shape  of  the  island  was  compared  to  a  shield, 
its  length  amounting  to  8,000  stadia,  and  its  average  width  to 
1,000 :  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Saba,  but  its  modem 
name  is  AibarUy  which  it  has  derived  from  the  Athara  or  Asta- 
boras, its  £astem  boundary.  The  island  was  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  silver,  ^old,  and  other  nrecioos 
metals :  the  people  were  much  commended  for  their  social  diaracter 
and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  city  of  Meroe  stood  upon  the 
Nile  at  the  North  Western  side  of  the  island,  and  its  extensive 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Gibhainy ;  dose  to  it,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  there  is  a  small  island,  now  known  as 
Kuraos^  which  corresponds  with  Tadu  Insula,  round  which  were 
the  docks  and  harbours  of  the  city.  About  220  miles  above,  or  to 
the^South  of  Meroe,  is  Sirbitum  aennaar,  the  capital  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  that  name,  and  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Bbse 
NilB. 

10.  The  territory  of  the  Axomita  lay  immediately  to  the  South 
of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  and  corresponded  with  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Sabbesh,  or  Abymnia,  It  extended  from  the  Arabian 
Qulf  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  for  600  miles  to  the  Westward,  in- 
cluding the  Eastern  sources  of  the  Nile;  and  beyond  its  Southern 
limits  the  ancients  knew  nothing  more  of  Ethiopia.  Its  capital 
was  Auxume,  which  still  preserves  its  name  in  Aaeum. 

11.  During  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  or  Amasis,  kin^  of 
Egypt,  240,000  dissatisfied  Egyptian  troops  passed  over  from  uieir 
own  country  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
king  of  Meroe,  who  appointed  them  a  portion  of  territory  to  the 
South  of  his  own;  he  also  gave  them  the  title  of  Ascham,  which  is 
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said  to  haye  Bienified  those  wlio  stand  at  the  left  hand  of  the  king : 
the  Greeks  ouled  them  Automoli,  or  deserters.  They  brougnt 
xnih  them  neither  wives  nor  children ,  but  settling  amongst  the 
Ethiopians,  whose  rude  manners  they  softened  and  cuitivated,  they 
intermarried  widi  them,  and  tlius  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Abyssmian  nation :  indeed  the  appellation  Habbesh^  by  which  the 
country  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  present  day,  signifies  no 
more  than  the  united  people.  They  were  at  first  protected  by  the 
rulers  of  Meroe,  but  tiiey  soon  became  sufficiently  strong  to  defend 
themselves ;  neither  of  the  nations  was  ever  subject  to  the  other, 
though  the  power  of  each  over  the  surrounding  tribes  varied  with 
their  own  prosperity.  But  Uttle  is  heard  concerning  them  till  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  established  a  place  for  hunting  the 
elephant  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  made  voyages 
farther  South ;  during  these  they  discovered  the  territory  Tenesis, 
inhabited  by  ihe  runaway  Egyptians,  who  in  the  language  of  the 
country  were  called  Sebritce,  t.  e.  foreigners :  they  are  also  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Semberritse,  or  Sembobitse,  and  Asachae, 
which  last  appears  to  be  only  an  alteration  from  their  original  title 
Ascham.  Ihey  readily  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  their 
new  visitors,  whom  they  soon  recognized  as  coming  from  the  same 
country  whence  their  ancestors  had  wandered ;  they  acquired  much 
new  knowledge  from  them,  and  commenced  a  nourishing  com- 
merce greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  They  continued  to 
advance  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  owing  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  they  had  obtained  great 
proficiency  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts:  they  increased  their 
territory  on  all  sides  by  the  assistance  of  the  arms  which  the  latter 
people  brought  to  (hem  in  exchange  for  their  own  manu&ctures, 
so  much  so  indeed  that,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  iron 
was  forbidden  upon  pain  of  death  to  be  imported  into  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Axomitse.  They  conquered  the  South  Western  part  of 
Arabia,  and  reduced  the  Sabeei  ana  Homeritae  under  their  power ; 
and  their  kingdom  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  that  their 
monarchs  assumed  the  proud  title  of  King  of  Kings,  which  they 
have  kept  to  the  present  day. 

12.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  (about  a.  n.  830), 
a  certain  merchant,  named  Meropius,  well  versed  in  the  liberal 
sciences,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  to  India ;  he  was  accompanied  by  two  young 
men,  named  Frumentius  and  ^desius,  whom  he  had  instructed  in 
every  branch  of  polite  learning.  Meropius  was  killed  by  the 
natives,  and  the  two  youths  were  carried  to  Auxume,  where,  after 
a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  he  displayed,  Frumentius 
was  judged  worthy  by  the  queen  to  have  the  care  of  the  young 
prince's  education.  He  not  only  instructed  his  pupil  in  all  sorts  of 
learning,  but  strongly  impressed  him  and  others  with  a  love  and 
veneration  for  the  Christian  religion,  so  that  at  last  he  obtained 
permission  to  travel  to  Alexandria  and  visit  the  patriarch  Atha- 
nasius,  who  had  been  newly  elected  to  this  See.  He  related  to 
Athanasius  the  great  hopes  which  he  entertained  of  converting  the 
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irhole  nation  of  the  Ethiopians,  if  proper  pastors  were  sent  to 
instruct  them ;  and  having  been  ordained  Bishop  of  Etliiopia  by 
the  patriarch,  he  returned  to  Auxume.  The  king  of  Auxume 
embraced  Ciuistianity,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  time  by 
all  his  subjects,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  Homeritse  and  other  triba 
of  Arabia,  who  were  subject  to  the  Axomitse,  received  and  culti- 
vated the  Christian  faith :  Uie  Ahymnians  still  maintain  it,  althou^ 
itd  purity  is  sullied  with  a  number  of  idolatrous,  superstitious  imd 
Judaical  observances* 

IS.  At  a  ven^  early  period  the  Salnei  of  Arabia  sent  colonies 
over  the  Red  Sea  to  Etniopia,  where  they  settled  and  built  them- 
selves several  towns,  amongst  others  one  called  Sabee,  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  and  opposite  their  own  country :  they  probably  never 
formed  themselves  into  a  regular  state,  for  not  longafierwards  they 
were  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  £g3rptian  Deserters.  The 
Sabsei  of  Ethiopia  remained  alwavs  tributary  to  the  Axomitae,  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  connection  that  the  latter  people  carried  their 
arms  into  Arabia,  and  reduced  some  of  the  tribes  there :  the  same 
causes  no  doubt  operated  in  giving  their  language  and  hand* 
writing  that  Arab  character  which  they  latterly  possessed,  and 
which  nave  been  preserved  by  the  Abyssmiaiu  to  the  present  time. 

14.  The  nation  of  the  AxomitSB  was  composed  of  many  tribesj, 
excluding  the  Pygmies  and  other  &bulous  nations,  with  which, 
owing  to  their  Iping  on  the  edge  of  the  Terra  Incognita,  the  anci- 
ents peopled  their  territory.  Besides  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  there  were  the  Colobi  on  the  sea-coast  towards  the 
haven  Aduli ;  West  of  them  were  the  Zaa  or  Mazagay  and  the 
Agame,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  Agame* 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  were  the  Athagai  and  Agau  now 
called  Agowi ;  the  Gambala,  in  Gojam ;  the  Semene,  in  Somen ; 
and  the  Calaa,  or  the  Oallaf  whose  dominion  is  now  so  widely 
extended  along  the  southern  parts  of  Abymnia^  Their  country 
produced  a  quantity  of  myrrh  and  spices,  whence  a  part  of  it  to- 
wards the  springs  of  the  JTile  was  named  the  Mynhifera  Reffio. 
But  it  was  more  &med  for  the  quantity  of  gold,  which  in  the  rainier 
times  it  was  said  to  produce,  and  which  was  fancied  to  be  so  plenti- 
ful, that  household  utensils  were  made  from  it;  this  last  circum- 
stance referred  probably  to  the  Sabiei  of  Arabia  Felix,  whose  wealth 
and  magnificence  were  proverbially  splendid,  and  had  been  noised 
about  bv  their  colonists  in  Ethiopia. 

15.  Auxume,  or  Axomis,  the  metropolis  of  the  Axomitse,  is 
thought  by  some,  and  with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  with 
Esar,  or  Sana,  which  was  first  assigned  to  the  fugitive  Egyptians 
by  the  people  of  Meroe,  but  which  others  place  &rther  Northward, 
and  within  the  island :  its  ruins  are  still  called  Axum^  and  attest 
bv  their  extent  and  magnificence  the  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
To  the  E.  of  it,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  its  famous  port  Aduli  ZuUa^ 
built  by  the  runaway  Egyptians,  and  remarkable  for  a  Greek  in- 
scription  found  there,  setting  forth  the  deeds  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
in  this  country ;  it  gave  name  to  the  Adulicus  Sinus  or  Annesley 
Bayf  which  was  shut  in  on  the  Eastern  side  by  an  island  dedicated 
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to  Pan,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  whole  gulf,  and  is  now  called 
DhcUac,  Considerably  above  it,  and  likewise  on  the  coast,  was 
Ptolemais  Theron,  or  Ferarum,  founded  by  the  Egyptians  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity 
of  an  extensiTe  wood,  from  which  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
good  materials  for  ship-building:  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
number  of  wild  elephants  with  which  the  country  abounded^  and 
which  the  Egyptians  hunted  for  the  sake  of  taming  and  using  them 
in  battle. — The  whole  Western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  inhabited 
by  the  Troglodytss,  so  called  from  rp^ykri  gpecus,  and  ^vfn  gubeo, 
because  they  dwelt  in  caves;  but  the  appellation  of  Troglodyticcy 
or  Tisebarice,  by  which  it  was  also  known,  was  frequently  con- 
fined to  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  alone :  the  natives  called  it  Michoe 
or  Midoe.  They  lived  entirely  upon  fish,  whence  they  were  also 
called  Ichthyophagi ;  tliey  were  represented  as  not  possessing  the 
least  degree  of  civilization,  but  as  the  lowest  grade  of^ mankind,  and 
almost  on  a  par  with  the  brute  creation. 

16.  The  limits  of  iSthiopia  sub  ^gypto  are  extended  by  Ptolemy 
nearly  as  far  South  as  the  utmost  known  limits  of  the  continent  on 
this  side :  and  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  in  tbe  description 
of  these  countries  to  adhere  to  his  division.  The  narrow  strait, 
which  separates  the  Red  and  Erythreean  Seas,  was  named  An^sriae 
Dirse,  and  is  now  known  as  Bab-el- Mandeb  or  the  Oates  of&eath\ 
it  obtained  its  name  from  Dire  Promontorium  Ras  Bir,  being 
formed  by  it  and  by  the  opposite  promontory  Posidium  in  Arabia : 
the  distance  across  is  14  miles.  The  early  Greek  navigators 
founded  a  city  upon  Dire,  which  they  called  Dire,  or  Berenice 
Epidires :  below  it  was  Avalites  now  Zei/la,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Avalites  Sinus  Bav  of  Zeyla..  To  tlie  Eastward  of  these  was 
a  country  producing  quantities  of  myrrh,  frankincense  and  spices, 
and  hence  named  Aromatophoros  and  Cinnamomophoros :  it  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Safatae,  who  have  now  given  way  to  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Somauliy  and  amongst  many  ports  on  its 
coast  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Mosyllon  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Sohal,  ^m  which  possibly  the  above  nation  may  have  derived  its 
name.  Its  Eastern  extremity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Eastern- 
most point  of  the  whole  continent,  was  called  Aromata  Cape 
Chuardafiiiy  it  was  also  named  by  the  earlier  navigators  Notu 
Keras  or  the  Southern  Hoi^y  but  aner  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India,  the  lower  part  of  the  African  coast  was  repeatedly  seen, 
and  therefore  the  name  was  removed  farther  Southward.  Dios- 
coridis  Insula  SocotrUy  is  110  miles  distant  from  Cape  Otiardafui, 
and  properly  speaking  belongs  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  but  wc 
have  seen,  that  owing  to  its  population  and  other  circumstances,  it 
was  usually  reckonea  to  Asia.  A  considerable  distance  below  this 
cape  was  a  station,  calle<l  Magnum  Littus  now  Jfagadoxa,  and 
farther  8.  lay  Nici,  or  Tonici,  Juba,  Below  this  last  was  Hliapta 
QttiUmaficiy  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal  river,  and  the  most  dis- 
tant point  with  which  the  early  Greek  traders  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted ;  for  they  affiimed  that  from  it  the  coast  trended  to  the 
Westward  below  Ethiopia  and  Libya  till  it  reached  the  Wester^ 
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Ocean.  It  was  the  metropoUa  of  the  oountrj  called  Azania,  or 
Barbaria,  which  extended  as  far  Northward  as  Aromata  Promon- 
torium,  and  still  keeps  its  name  in  Hazine  or  Ajan,  Farther  South* 
ward  lay  tlie  island  Menuthias  Zanzibar  \  and  below  it  was  Prasiim 
Cape  Delgado^  the  outmost  point  of  Africa  in  this  direction,  as  wdl 
as  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  whole  Earth,  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  ancients  could  lay  claim.  The  bay,  which  was  formed 
to  the  N.  of  Prasum  and  towards  Rhapta,  was  reported  to  be  very 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  numerous  rodcs  and  shoals  with  which 
it  was  crowded ;  it  was  hence  called  Asperum  Mare,  or  sometimes 
Sinus  Barbaricus,  from  its  washing  the  coast  of  Barbaria.  The 
later  geographers  fancied  that  the  land  trended  Eastward  from 
Prasum,  till  it  joined  the  coast  of  Asia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cattigara,  to  the  S.  of  Cambodia^  and  hence  a  great  inland  sea  was 
supposed  to  be  formed,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mare 
Prasodis. 

17.  Libya  Interior  was  the  name  given  to  the  vast  extent  of 
territory  stretching  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from 
the  frontiers  of  Mauretania,  ^umidia,  Africa,  and  Libya  on  the 
North,  nearly  to  the  Southern  limits  of  the  known  world.  The 
Northern  part  of  it,  immediately  below  Mauretania  and  Nnmidia, 
was  called  Gsetulia,  from  the  Gketuli  *' ;  to  the  E.  of  them  were  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Graramantes ''. 

18.  The  Gstuli  were  a  roving,  unsettled  people,  belonging  to 
the  same  race  with  their  Northern  neighbours,  but  never  subject  to 
them,  except  such  as  from  settling  within  the  limits  of  their  provinces 
had  become  tributary  to  the  Numidian  kings.  They  were  divided 
into  many  tribes,  and  occupied  those  Oases  of  the  Great  Desert, 
where  a  few  springs  bursting  from  the  ground  produced  a  little 
cultivation,  and  rendered  them  in  some  way  capable  of  being 
inhabited  by  man :  some  of  them  intermarried  with  the  Ethiopians 
or  Negroes,  and  were  hence  sumamed  Melano-Gstuli.  The 
Gffituli  are  probably  the  same  witii  the  people  now  called  Tuariek, 
To  the  E.  of  them,  below  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Libya, 
dwelled  the  great  nation  of  tiie  Garamantes,  the  most  important 
amongst  all  me  people  of  Libya  Interior :  thev  extended  tar  into 
tiie  interior,  and  were  probably  the  same  with  tiie  modem  Tibboo 
and  Fezxaneers,  The  whole  trade  between  the  Southern  part  of 
the  continent  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  provinces  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  was  in  their  hands,  and  hence  they  obtained 
considerable  power  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  some  of  whom 
tiiey  are  said  to  have  pursued  m  war  chariots,  and  destroyed. 
They  obtained  a  terrible  name  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and 
oppression,  and  therefore  found  no  difficulty  in  spreading  their 
conquests  nearly  to  the  sea-ooasts.  Here,  however,  they  fell  in 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  lately  become  masters  of  the  countiy, 
and  had  been  already  sufficiently  provoked  by  their  lawless  depie- 

"  Virff.  jEn,  IV.  40.    Id.  V.  51.    ffor,  Carm.  I.  MiU.  10.     Id.  11.  xx.  15. 
Sil.  Itbl.  III.  288. 
"  Ftr^.  JBc/.  VIII.  44.    IS,  jEn,  Yl.  79i.    Zrncoif.  IV.  334. 
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dations:  accordingly  Caesar  despatched  his  general,  Cornelius 
Balbus,  who  followed  them  up  into  the  distant  parts  of  their 
country,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience;  a  triumph  was 
awarded  to  him  for  this  service,  which  from  having  been  celebrated 
in  the  tempestuous  times  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death,  was  but 
little  noticed.  The  chief  town  of  the  Garamantes  was  Oarama, 
still  called  Oermaj  which  is  conjectured  to  have  eiven  name  to  the 
people :  it  lies  not  fiir  from  Mourzouhy  the  capital  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Fezzan^  or  Phazania,  as  the  ancients  called  it. 

19.  The  information  possessed  by  the  ancients  concerning  the 
rivers  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  exceedingly  defective  and  in* 
complete,  and  their  perplexing  accounts  have  not  yet  been  fully 
reconciled  by  the  partial  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  the 
enterprizing  travellers  of  our  own  days.  In  the  absence  then  of 
certain  data  concerning  the  great  natural  features  of  the  country,  we 
must  rest  satisfied  wiUi  endeavouring  to  explain  the  notions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  them,  bv  the  vague  and  uncertain  knowledge 
possessed  b^  ourselves.  To  the  Westward  of  the  Egyptian  Ethiopia 
was  the  Gir"  Djyry  composed  of  three  arms  or  branches,  two  of 
which  are  represented  as  furnishing  its  sources.  The  Eastern  one 
of  these  is  still  called  Djyvy  or  Misselad,  and  runs  N.W.  into  the 
Zrake  of  Fittre^  which  together  with  some  neighbouring  lakes 
appear  to  have  been  known  as  the  Chelonides  Faludes,  and  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  lakes  in  which  the  Gir  was  finally 
lost ;  it  passes  through  the  kingdom  of  Saley  or  Dar  Saleyy  the 
name  of  which  may  be  partly  traced  in  that  of  the  CalitSB,  who  are 
placed  by  the  old  geo^phers  on  the  banks  of  the  Gir.  The 
Western  sotux^  of  the  nver  is  conjectured  to  have  represented  the 
Je0t«,  which  loses  itself  in  the  great  lake  Tchadyihe  ancient  Libya 
Palus,  and  its  farther  course  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Rivers  Shary 
and  Feydh,  the  latter  of  which  joins  the  Lake  Fittre:  the  name  of 
Shary  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  town  Ischeri,  placed  on  the 
hsjnks  of  the  river.  Besides  these  two  arms,  the  Gir  was  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  a  third,  the  course  of  which  was  appa- 
rently separated  for  a  space  of  three  degrees  by  an  intervening 
chain  of  mountains,  but  was  stated  to  have  found  its  way  through 
them  by  a  subterraneous  channel,  and  disappeared  in  me  Nubae 
Palus,  possibly  tfie  Bakr  Heimad,  Upon  the  Western  arm  of 
the  Gir  stood  Gira  Metropolis,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Old 
JBimief  the  former  metropolis  of  Bomou :  the  name  of  Gir  or 
Djyr  is  thought,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  to  be  merely  an  appellative 
for  a  river,  and  hence  we  find  it  used  not  only  for  the  rivers  just 
described,  but  for  another  on  the  borders  of  Maui-etania,  and  in  an 
altered  form  even  for  the  Ni-gir  itself. 

20.  To  the  West  and  South  of  the  Gir  runs  the  Nigir  Quollaj 
or  Jolirha.  Many  of  the  ancients  fancied  that  it  ran  from  East  to 
West,  and  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  entered 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  others  of  them,  better  instructed,  describe  it  as 
flowing  in  the  contrary  direction,  but  tliey  either  leave  its  termina- 

»  Claudian  in  Pr.  Cotu,  Siilich.  I.  251. 
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tion  88  a  thing  altogether  unknown,  or  assert  that  it  finally  joind 
the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

21.  The  range  of  monntains  towards  the  Atlantic  was  known 
to  the  ancients  under  several  names,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  Ion  Mons,  as  corresponding  with  that  part  of  it  now 
called  the  mountains  of  Kona :  those  on  the  £.  were  named  Luns 
Montes,  or  the  Mountains  oi  the  Moon,  an  appellation  still  pre- 
served in  tliat  of  Oehel  Ko^nriy  which  has  the  same  signification. 
The  Nigir  rims  from  its  source  in  the  Western  monntains  with  a 
North  Easterly  course  of  1,100  miles  till  it  reaches  Nigira  Metro- 
polis or  Timbuctoo,  when  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  South  East,  and, 
after  a  further  course  of  800  miles  in  tliis  direction,  during  which 
it  reaches  TappUy  probably  the  ancient  Thuppse,  and  the  Kingdom 
ofFundak/it  enters  the  OulfofChitnea^\  The  Nigir,  or  Niger, 
as  it  is  sometimes  written,  was  also  called  Nuchnl,  a  name  not  much 
different  from  that  of  Nachal,  by  which  the  Nile  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  mci*ely  signifies  tlie  river.  This  and  Dara, 
by  which  the  Nigir  was  also  known,  may  be  both  traced  in  its 
modem  appellations  QuoUa  or  KulUij  and  Qtiorra.  The  Western 
part  of  the  Nigir  is  called  Joli-ba  (probably  the  same  as  Quolla  or 
Ktiikiy  ha  merely  signifying  river),  and  forms  a  large  island  and 
lake  a  little  above  Timbuctoo :  me  lake  is  named  jLake  ZHbbie, 
and  is  probably  the  Nigrites  Palusof  Ptolemy,  which  that  geogra- 
pher places  close  upon  the  Atlantic,  as  the  lake  in  which  tlie  mgir 
terminates. 

22.  The  Nigir  was  considered  by  tlie  ancients  as  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  m  the  world ;  its  banks  wore  said  to  be  exceedingly 
lertiie,  abounding  with  tlie  same  fruits  and  grain  as  tliose  of 
the  Nile,  and  producing  likewise  a  quantity  of  papyrus.  It  was 
also  repoiled  to  be  subject  to  the  same  penodicai  and  fertilizing 
inundations  as  the  Nile,  whence  aldose  one  of  tlic  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  two  rivers  but  as  one.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nigratse  *^, 
or  inhabitants  of  Soiidnn  ^  wliich  last  appellation,  like  the  ancient 
one  alludes  to  its  black  population.  The  coimtry  to  the  South  of 
tlie  Nigir  was  considered  as  iEtliiopia  Interior,  and  extended  as  fiir 
Eastward  as  Azania  or  Hazitie,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  : 
towards  this  latter  part  there  was  a  very  extensive  region,  called 
Agisymba,  of  whicn  noUiing  fartlier  is  known  than  tlie  name. 

28.  To  the  West  of  the  South  coast  of  Mauretania  lay  tlie  For* 
tunatce  Insulae,  now  called  the  Canary  Ides  fix)m  one  of  them, 
formerly  named  Canaria  Insula,  and  at  present  Catuiry  Island, 
They  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed 
(MaKopwv  yfliroi),  where  the  souls  of  vii*tuous  men  were  placed 
after  death.  The  climate  was  said  to  be  delightfully  genial,  the  air 
wholesome  and  temperate,  and  the  breezes  constant!^  gentle ;  the 
islands  were  never  visited  by  tempests  or  stormy  vapour,  and  the 


**  Kf  as  bai  been  lapposed  by  aome  crittcf,  tbe  Toraftic  AlBio^  of  MidijluB 
refers  to  the  Nigtr,  the  oonnection  or  identity  of  it  and  the  Nile  is  certainly  indi- 
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want  of  rain  was  always  supplied  by  the  most  fertilizing  dews ; 
the  change  of  the  seasons  was  scarcely  perceptible :  me  earth 
brought  forth  everything  that  could  contiibute  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  without  his  assistance,  and  in  the  most  luxurious  abun* 
dance". 

24.  The  Greeks  carried  the  glowing  picture  which  they  drew  of 
these  islands  so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  Carthaginian  Senate  for- 
bade their  people,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  sail  thither,  lest  the 
fertility  and  beauty  oi  the  islands  should  seduce  them  to  quit  their 
own  country,  and  fipom  the  intention  of  making  them  the  place  of 
refu^  for  the  whole  nation,  in  the  event  of  the  fortune  of  war 
tummg  a^inst  them.  However  absurd  this  story  may  be,  the 
Carthaginians  were  tlie  only  people  who  knew  much  about  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  until  after  tne  tali  of  their  great  city,  when  the 
Romans  sent  many  expeditions  to  them.  Though  not  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages  assigned  to  them  by  the  fancies  of  tne  poets, 
they  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  salubrious  and  fertile,  and  to 
require  but  little  assistance  from  the  hands  of  man  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  soil.  The  Northernmost  of  them,  named  Junonia 
Madeira^  belonged  rather  to  a  distinct  group  of  islands,  which  we 
call  the  3iadeiras ;  but,  as  it  partook  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  others,  and  was  the  fii'st  which  was  met  with  in  sailing  from 
Gades,  it  was  included  amongst  tlie  number.  About  midway 
between  them  and  the  Canary  Islandj  lay  the  Purpuraris  Salvage 
Ida^ids,  so  named  from  a  manufactoiy  of  the  famous  Geetulian 
dye,  which  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  set  up  tliere.  The  nearest 
of  ^e  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  mainland  of  Africa  was  Centuria, 
or  Pintuaria,  Forteventura ;  to  the  W.  of  it  was  Canaria  Canary, 
so  called  fi*om  its  abounding  in  large  dogs,  and  named  also  Pla- 
nana,  from  its  little  elevation.  Beyond  it  was  Convallis,  or  Ni- 
varia,  Teneriffe,  famous  for  its  lofty  peak,  which  is  12,254  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which,  from  its  being  generally 
covered  with  snom,  gave  name  to  the  island.  Farther  Westwanl 
were  Capraria  Goniera,  so  called  from  its  aboiwding  with  goats ; 
Junonia,  or  Herse,  Ferro;  and  Pluvialia,  or  Ombrion  Pahna, 
which  obtained  its  appellation  from  a  fabulous  tree,  dropping  water 
from  its  branches,  ana  covering  the  whole  ground  like  rain.  The 
Fortunate  Islands  are  remarkable  as  having  been  tlie  most  West- 
em  part  of  the  World  witli  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted ; 
and  hence  it  was  from  them  that  tliey  reckoned  their  longitude : 
FerrOj  the  Westernmost  of  them,  is  still  occasionallv  used  for  tliis 
purpose ;  but,  owing  to  our  greater  knowledge  of  the  eartli's  sur- 
race,  each  nation  generally  adopts  the  meridian  of  its  own  obser- 
vatory or  metropolis. 

25.  The  Western  coast  of  Libya  to  the  S.  of  Mauretania  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  excepting  by  roport. 
The  Carthaginians,  during  the  most  flourishing  times  of  their  re- 
public,  sent  out  a  powerful  fleet  under  Hanno  to  examine  it,  and 

»•  Find.  Olymp.  11.  128.  Hor,  Carm.  IV.  vui.  27.  Virg,  jBh,  VI.  639. 
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to  establifth  colonies  in  such  places  as  should  be  found  convenient ; 
this  expedition  appears  to  have  raunded  Cape  Verde,  the  Western- 
most point  of  the  continent,  which  they  named  Hesperu  Keras,  or 
the  Western  Horny  and  to  have  proceeded  further  Southwards  in 
the  direction  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  a  point  which  they  named  Nota 
Keras,  or  the  Southern  Mom,  when  they  deemed  it  advisable  to 
return  home.  Owing  to  the  journal  of  this  voyage  having  been 
written  in  the  Pimic  language,  only  fragments  of  it  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  these  have  been  so  mutibited  by  translation,  and 
erroneous  interpretations,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  them 
with  the  least  certainty :  it  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  state,  that 
from  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  original,  manv  of  the  early  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Carthaginians  had  actually  circum- 
navigated Africa,  and  that  the  Notu  Keras  mentioned  above  was 
the  same  with  the  Notu  Keras  on  tlie  Eastern  coast ~of  the  conti- 
nent, and  which  we  now  call  Chtardtifuu  But  the  later  geogra- 
phers formed  a  different  opinion,  and  confessed  their  inability  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  final  termination  of  the  Libyan 
coast 

20.  The  expedition  of  Hanno  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
a  few  years  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Punic  war  :  it 
was  composed  of  60  fifty-oared  ships  and  30,000  men.  After 
having  planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania,  they 
anchored  at  the  island  of  Cerne  Suana,  which  from  their  ship 
way  they  reckoned  was  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  that  these  were  from  Carthage.  This  expression  in  the 
original  having  been  awkwardly,  or  erroneously,  translated,  it 
has  been  imagined  by  many  that  the  island  of  Cerne  was  reckoned 
by  the  Punic  sailors  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian  as  Carthage^ 
which  they  could  not  have  imagined  to  be  the  case  if  they  paid 
any  attention  to  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  leaving  alone  the 
fact,  as  shown  by  modern  discoveries,  of  there  being  no  island  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  so  situated  with  respect  to  their  metropolis. 
From  Cerne,  Hanno  proceeded  Southwards  for  many  days,  past 
a  coast  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  or  Black  people,  and  came  at 
last  to  a  promontory  which  the  interpreters,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Mauretanian  coast,  named  Hesperu  Keras,  or 
the  Western  Horn,  probably  Cape  Verde*  He  continued  his 
course  Southwards,  and  though  by  day  he  could  see  nothing  bat 
woods  on  the  shore,  yet  at  night  he  was  constantly  alarmed  by 
the  many  fires  with  which  it  was  covered,  as  well  as  by  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  and  the  sound  of  many  thousand  voices.  Full  of 
fear,  he  sailed  rapidly  io  the  Southward  for  several  days,  during 
which  the  same  alarming  omens  were  alwavs  perceived  at  night. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  verv  lofty  mountain,  the  fire  on  the  summit 
of  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the  stars,  and  hence  it  was  named 
Theon  Ochema,  or  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods :  this  mountain  was 
probably  a  volcano  to  the  N.  of  Sierra  Leone,  Continuing  his 
course,  he  came  at  last  to  the  Notu  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn, 
near  which  was  an  island,  possibly  Sherboro\  full  of  wild  people 
whom  the  interpreters  called  Goviilse;  there  were  many  mors 
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females  than  males,  and  they  caught  three  of  the  former,  who 
were  so  savage  that  they  were  obliged  to  kill  them  ;  their  skins 
were  taken  to  Carthage.  The  expedition  proceeded  no  farther 
than  this  island »  for  the  provisions  had  begun  to  run  short :  they 
accordingly  returned  home,  and  deposited  the  account  of  their 
voyage  amonst  the  archives  of  their  great  city,  in  the  Temple  of 
Saturn. 

27.  This  voyage  gave  rise  to  many  speculations  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  places  visited  in  it,  which  varied  with  the  additional 
information  obtained  by  the  ancients  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  the  interior,  or  from  other  voyages  undertaken  for 
a  similar  purpose  of  discovery  and  commerce :  whilst  the  poets 
discovered  in  the  island  of  the  Govills  the  residence  of  their 
mythological  Oorgons,  and  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hespe* 
rides,     ft  is  difficult  to  guess  what  lofty  mountains  could  have 
been  alluded  to  bj*  the  Punic  sailors  as  their  Theon  Ochema ;  for 
there  appears  to  be  none  on  the  whole  Western  coast,  which  will 
accord  with  such  a  description,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Guinea^  where  the  Ca^neroons  Maun' 
tain  towers  for  13,000  ieei  immediately  above  the  coast.     If  this 
be  considered  as  the  flaming  Chariot  of  the  Gods,  the  island  of 
the  Govillae  would  then  hePemando  Poy  Notu  Keras,  C  PalmaSj 
and  Hespericus  Sinus,  the  Qulf  of  Ouinea,    This  arrangement 
would,  however,  require  us  to  consider  the  little  abstract  of 
Hanno's  voyage  as  much  more  corrupted  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be ;  but  it  mi^ht  tend  in  some  measure  to  account  for 
the  notion  of  the  expedition  having  reached  the  meridian  of  Car- 
thage, as  well  as  for  their  suddenly  returning  homewards  when 
they  found  the  coast  of  Africa  striking  off  to  the  South  West- 
ward instead  of  to  the  Eastward.     Indeed,  this  last  particular 
may  have  led  Ptolemy  to  leave  the  coast  running  in  the  former 
direction,  and  to  have  bestowed  the  appropriate  title  of  ''  Exteri- 
oris  Pelagi  intimns  secessus  "  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

28.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  ancients  having  been 
at  least  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  all  the  great  promonto- 
ries and  rivers  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  above  Skerboro' 
Island ;  but  the  names,  by  which  they  have  mentioned  them,  can- 
not easily  be  reconciled.  Cape  Blanco  appears  to  have  been 
named  by  them  Solventia  Extrema,  and  Ca^ye  Ve9*de  Arsinarium, 
in  addition  to  the  appellation  of  Hesperu  Keras,  by  which  Hanno 
had  distinguished  it,  and  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  a  point 
farther  Southward.  The  great  river  Senegal^  which  enters  the 
sea  between  these  points,  seems  to  accord  with  the  situation  of 
Darat  or  Daradus  \  and  that  of  the  Oambiay  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Verde,  with  the  Bambotns  or  Stachir.  Both  these  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  Nia  or  the  Mio  Orande  still  lower  down,  were  said  to  be 
infested  by  crocodiles  and  sea-horses.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands 
were  then  altogether  unknown.  The  coast  hereabouts  was  reck- 
oned to  iEthiopia  Interior,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  ^thiopes 
Hesperii  and  Icnthyophagi. 
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NUBIA. 

29.  Nubia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Eayvtj  on  the  E.  by  the 
Red  Seaj  on  the  S.  by  Abysdnia,  Koraofan^  and  Darfur^  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  great  Libyan  Desert :  it  contains  about  81 1,200 
square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  variously  from  500,000 
to  2,000,000  souls.  It  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  Arab  tribes, 
some  of  whom  reside  in  towns,  and  support  themselves  by  mana- 
factures  or  commerce  of  the  most  simple  kind,  others  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  roam  over  the 
extensive  deserts  of  which  the  country  is  chiefly  composed ;  these 
were  independent  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  h^  the  Paslia 
of  Effi/pt  m  1821 .  Four  great  divisions  are  readily  distinguished 
in  JVuhia:  these  are  Turhisli  Nvbia,  which  ei tends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Wady  HalfUy  or  the  Second  Cataract  of 
the  Nile^  and  is  subject  to  the  Turkish  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  the 
kingdom  of  Dangola^  which  extends  along  the  great  river  from 
Wady  Haifa  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  xfile^  the  Tacazze,  and 
Mareb ;  the  kingdom  of  Sennouiry  which  occupies  the  Southern 
part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  \  and  the 
territorv  of  the  BedjaSj  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  The  Nubians  are  almost  all  black,  though  tlieir  appearance 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Neg-roes ;  they  all  profess  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  but  they  have  combined  with  it  many  pagan 
superstitions,  and  some  few  hardly  distinguishable  remains  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  was  introduced  amongst  them  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  which  they  appear  to  have  maintained  down  to  the 
12th  century,  or  even  later. 

30.  Turkish  Nubia  extends  along  the  NiUj  from  Es-Souan 
on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Wady  Malfa,  of  The  Second  Cata* 
ract:  it  is  composed  of  a  narrow  vallev  about  100  miles  long, 
and  generally  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  broad,  which  is 
watered  by  the  river,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  capable 
of  cultivation,  the  rest  being  a  mere  desert  The  two  chief  places 
are  Dir  and  Ibrim^  both  situated  on  the  light  or  Eastern  bank  of 
tlie  Nile^  The  former  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  trade  and  import- 
ance, the  latter  is  much  decayed. 

dl.  The  Kingdom  of  Dongola,  or  Dankala  as  the  Arabs  call  it, 
occupies  the  centralpartof  JVwWa,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Turk^ 
ish  Nubia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Nubian  Desert  and  the  territoiy  of  the 
JBedjas,  on  the  S.  by  die  Kingdom  ofSennaar,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  It  lies  principally  along  the  banks  of  the  Nilej 
about  as  fiir  Southward  as  the  union  of  its  two  great  branches,  and 
is  divided  into  several  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief,  whose 
power  is  absolute  witliin  his]  own  little  territorv,  though  he  is  him- 
self in  a  manner  dependant  on  the  sovereign :  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  districts  are,  Rain  el  Hadjar,  Suhhoty  Dar  Makassj 
Dongola  Proper^  Dar  Sheghyay  Dar  Erbatap,  Berber,  Chandi, 
and  Halfaia,  This  country  suffered  much  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Mamelukes,  when  they  were  diivcn  out  of  Upper  Egypt ;  they 
maintained  themselves  here  in  secuiity  and  independence  for  some 
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time,  and  were  rapidly  concentrating  their  scattered  and  exhausted 
forces^  when  the  Turkish  Pacha  attacked  them  in  their  retreat, 
destroyed  many  of  their  towns,  and  reduced  the  country  to  suhjec- 
tion.  Marag^iij  or  New  Dongokty  the  present  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  lefi  or  Eastern  hank  of  tne  Nile,^oi 
far  from  the  great  Southern  hend,  and  contains  about  6,000  inhabit- 
ants  :  it  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  military  post,  a  dep6t 
for  the  slave  trade,  and  as  containing  a  manu&ctory  of  indigo. 
Old  Dojtgola,  the  former  capital  of  the  coimtry,  is  about  60  miles 
further  Southward,  close  on  the  extremity  of  the  bend  of  the  Nile : 
it  is  thought  to  occupy  the  situation  of  tiie  town  anciently  called 
Primis  Parva.  The  Berbers  are  cantoned  about  the  junction  of 
the  Tacazze  with  the  Nile :  their  chief  town  is  Ooos^  the  ancient 
Primis  Magna.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Chandi^  or  Chendi,  within 
the  island  of  Meroe,  and  no  great  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  city  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  once  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  was  much  frequented  by  the  caravans  travelling 
between  Egypt  and  the  interior,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  about 
eighteen  years  since  by  the  troops  of  the  Pacha,  and  is  now  merely 
a  halting-place.  Some  distance  above  it  is  the  town  of  Sayhia, 
close  on  the  borders  of  Sentumr,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  arms  of  the  Nile :  it  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

32.  Thb  Kingdom  of  Sbnnaar  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Don- 
gola  and  the  roving  Arab  tribes  of  the  Nubian  Desert^  on  the  E. 
by  the  Med  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Abyssiniaj  and  on  the  W.  by  Kordofan 
and  the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  It  is  by  &r  the  most  important 
and  settied  of  all  the  states  into  which  Nubia  is  divided :  and  it  is 
so  powerful  that  it  has  often  subdued  several  of  the  surrounding 
territories,  and  prosecuted  successful  wars  both  against  Abyssinia 
and  Dar-Fur,  The  government  is  more  fixed  man  that  of  any 
other  Nubian  state,  but  it  is  by  no  means  less  oppressive :  the  king 
is  elected  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and  not  only  makes  his 
acts  and  decisions  subservient  to  their  will,  but  can  be  put  to  death  by 
their  command  whenever  they  decree  that  his  services  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  good  of  his  country.  The  religion  of  the  people  is 
Mahometanism ;  but  it  contains  many  traces  of  Christianity,  which 
was  professed  here  to  a  much  later  period  than  it  was  in  the  lower 
distncts.  The  kingdom  of  Sennaar  was  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  centuiy,  by  a  body  of  ShiUock  negroes,  who  descended 
from  their  settlements  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad 
into  the  low  country  of  Sennaar,  and,  having  subjected  or  driven 
out  the  Arab  population,  founded  the  kingaom,  which  they  have 
ever  since  maintained.  Sennaar,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
stands  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bahr  el  Azergue,  or  Bhie  NiU,  and 
is  thought  to  occupy  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Sirbitum.  It  is 
large,  but  the  houses  are  in  general  miserable  huts,  built  of  clay 
with  a  mixture  of  straw,  to  defend  them  against  the  fiiry  of  the 
tropical  rains ;  the  king's  palace  which  is  the  onlv  edifice  in  the 
least  worthy  of  such  a  name,  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall ;  but 
its  various  buildings  are  run  up  widiout  any  order,  though  there  is 
some  attempt  at  magnificence  in  their  interior,   The  city  of  Sennaar 
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ifl  said  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  but  this  number  is  thought 
to  be  considerably  overrated.  To  the  £.  of  Sennaar  lie  the  towns 
of  Teafva  and  JBeyhiy  and  still  farther  in  the  interior  is  Mandera, 
the  old  capital  of  the  country,  now  reduced  to  ruins. 

33.  Thb  Bedjas  dwell  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Nuhiaj  alone  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  are  more  powerful  ^an  any  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  who  wander  over  the  country  between  the  Nile  and 
the  sea.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  this  extensive  tract  is  excessively  arid 
and  sterile,  and  is  hence  generally  termed  the  Nubian  Detert: 
it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  which 
attain  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  interspersed  with  oases,  where 
a  few  springs  of  water  bursting  up  from  the  ground  spread  a  scanty 
cultivation  round  them,  and  furnish  the  only  exception  to  the  torrid 
waste.  The  great  road  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  lies  through 
this  desert,  and  is  therefore  constantly  traversed  by  ttie  caravans  of 
the  two  countries,  who  have  no  means  of  supporting  themselves 
during  such  a  long  and  perilous  ioumey,  but  such  as  they  take 
along  with  them :  there  are  several  halting  places  on  the  road,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Chiggre  and  Terfarvi,  Upon  the 
shores  of^the  Med  Sea  is  the  famous  port  of  Suakinf  or  Osrok  as  it 
is  also  called,  which  is  so  large  and  commodious  that  200  ships  can 
conveniently  ride  there  at  andior ;  it  is  situated  on  an  island,  and 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Turks  at  the  same  time  that  they 
redu<^  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  to  subjection ;  after  which 
they  made  it  their  maritime  capital  in  the  JRed  Sea^  and  the  station 
of  a  very  powerful  navy.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  importance,  and  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the 
East ;  but  it  is  now  a  mean  and  miserable  place,  and  derives  what 
little  importance  it  possesses  from  being  the  channel  by  which  the 
communication  is  Kept  up  between  Arabia  and  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  Turks  still  maintain  possession  of  Suakin^  but  their 
power  is  limited  to  the  island  on  which  it  stands ;  its  population 
amounts  to  8,000  souls,  of  which  number  about  two*thirds  are  to 
be  found  in  tne  continental  suburb  of  El  Oeyf. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF  ABYSSINIA. 

84.  Abysnnia,  called  also  Habbesh  or  Abex^  and  sometimes 
Upper  Ethiopia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nubia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Med  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  inte- 
rior; it  contains  about  241,600  square  miles,  and  its  population  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000  of  souls.     It  is  divided  into  three  principal 

Srts,  viz.  Tigre,  which  comprehends  the  provinces  between  the 
ed  Sea  and  the  Tacazze ;  Amhara,  whicn  includes  the  country 
to  die  Westward  of  this  river ;  and  the  provinces  oiShoa  and  Efat, 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  These  three  divbions  are  all 
governed  by  separate  princes,  each  of  whom  is  independent  of  the 
others,  and  maintains  a  despotic  authority  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  h\%  subjects ;  and  there  being  no  superior  the  whole 
countrv  has  for  a  long  time  presented  a  constant  scene  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  in  consequence  eidier  of  the  perpetual  devasta- 
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tion  of  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  it  is  siUTOunded^  or  of  the  open 
acts  of  treacheiT  committed  by  its  rulers.  About  850  years  ago 
the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  was  in  a  much  happier  condition,  and 
was  then  soyemed  by  one  sovereign  alone,  whose  power  was  so 
firmly  established,  that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  savage  neighbours 
in  check,  and  to  preserve  his  own  dominions  from  that  mtemal 
anarchy  which  has  since  proved  their  ruin.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  a  tribe,  called  tne  Oaliay  originally  dwelling  to  the  S.  of 
Abyssinia,  broke  in  upon  its  limits,  and  gradually  overpowering 
the  forces  of  the  king,  fought  their  way  into  the  possession  of  the 
whole  territory  to  the  W.  of  the  Tacazze,  where  they  have  ever 
since  maintained  their  ground.  The  legitimate  sovereign  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  country  of  Tiffre^  and  soon  paw  the 
Southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Sfat  wrested  fi-om  his  sway,  to  be 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  another  barbarian  chief:  so  that  his 
own  dominions  now  form  only  a  small  portion  in  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  that  extensive  territory  which  was  once  governed  by  his 
ancestors,  and  over  which  he  exercised  only  a  nommal  authority. 

85.  The  reli^on  of  the  Abyssinians  properly  so  called,  in  tlie 
present  state  of  it,  is  unworthily  dignified  with  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  consists  of  a  motley  coUection  of  traditions  and  tenets, 
which  have  not  any  influence  on  practice ;  and  it  is  mixed  up  with 
many  Judaical  observances.  They  are  generally  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites,  but  the  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
Oreek  church,  which  they  received  on  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Frumentius.  The  Abyssinian  church  is  governed  by  a 
bishop,  or  metropolitan,  styled  Abuna,  sent  them  by  the  Coptic 
patriarch  of  Alexandria^  who  is  the  only  person  that  ordains 
priests.  There  are  monasteries  in  the  country  both  of  monks  and 
nuns,  who  are  very  far,  however,  from  professing  a  rigid  austerity. 
— The  Mahometans  of  Abyssinia  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  population,  and  are  everywhere  inter- 
mixed with  the  Christians.  The  Oallas^  and  most  of  the  savage 
tribes  who  have  now  obtained  settlements  in  the  country,  are 
Pagans. 

86.  Adoway  the  capital  of  Tigrsy  and  the  residence  of  the  kinj^ 
of  Abyssinia  after  the  Oalla  obtained  possession  of  Qondar^  is 
situated  a  short  distance  to  the  £.  ofAxum,  the  ancient  Auxume, 
and  capital  of  the  Axomitse.  It  is  a  town  of  but  little  consequence, 
containing  only  8,000  or  9,000  inhabitants,  and  is  surpassed  by 
many  others  in  the  country :  it  derives  all  its  importance  from 
being  the  channel  by  which  the  communication  between  the  coast 
and  tlie  interior  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on.  Massuah  is 
situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
North  Eastern  extremity  of  Abyssinia,  void  is  the  great  sea-port  of 

.  the  country ;  it  has  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour,  with  water  dee]» 
enough  for  ships  of  any  size  to  ride  close  to  the  island :  its  intercourse 
Is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  opposite  coast  of  A  rahia.  Other  great 
towns  of  Abyssinia,  properly  so  called,  are  Dixan,  Abha,  ^ire, 
AntalOf  and  Cfielicut — Oondar,  formerly  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
and  still  the  largest  town  in  the  whole  country,  is  now  the  metro- 
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polis  of  the  Qalla ;  it  is  sitaated  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  Lake 
Tzana  or  Defnhea^  which  is  traversed  by  ihe  Eastern  arm  of  the 
Nihy  called  the  JBahr  el  Azergue  or  Blue  Nile  \  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Oojam,  It  is  aboat  tea 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  valley ;  the  houses  are  of  cTaj, 
with  conical  thatched  roofs,  and  are  seldom  more  than  one  storey 
high,  with  the  exception  of  the  king's  palace,  which  is  the  only 
building  in  the  whole  town  which  deserves  notice;  there  are, 
however,  numerous  churches.  The  population  of  Oondar  in  time 
of  peace  is  estimated  at  5,000  souls.  Emfrasj  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake,  is  the  next  most  important  town  in  the  QaUa  country ; 
others  are  Tchelga,  Tckerkin,  and  Sancaha. — ^The  chief  towns  in 
the  Southern  part  o£  Abyssinia  ai^e,  Teguhtj  the  capital  of  Shoa^ 
and  anciently  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Ankoher^  the  capital  of 
the  province  oi*  JEJfat, — The  district  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel,  erroneonaly 
called  the  kingdom  of  Adely  occupies  the  South  Eastern  part  of 
Abyssinia,  and  is  divided  amongst  a  number  of  barbarous  tribes, 
completely  independent  of  the  other  powers  of  the  country,  and 
genei-ally  at  war  with  them  :  its  chief  town  is  ZeyUij  the  ancient 
Avalites,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  Western  extremity  of 
the  Sea  of  Bah^UMandeb, 

THE  SOUTH  EASTERN   COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

37.  The  South  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Colony  of  ^a^aZ,  is  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of 
savage  principalities  and  communities,  concerning  whom  but  little  is 
known  beyond  their  names.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  many 
settlements  upon  it,  and  from  them  most  of  the  information  has 
been  derived  which  we  possess  about  the  country ;  but  these  set- 
tlements have  been  sadly  neglected,  and  are  now  either  in  a  yery 
low  condition  or  altogether  abandoned,  whilst  their  empire  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  which  once  embraced  a  line  of  coast  more 
Uian  2,000  miles  in  length,  is  now  confined  to  a  doubtful  dominion 
over  that  part  of  it  only  which  extends  from  Cape  Ddgado  to 
Cape  Corrientes. — ^The  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia 
and  Cape  Ghtardafui  is  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  powerful 
race  of  people,  called  Somaulis,  whose  chief  town  is  Berbora, 
where  they  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  surrounding  tribes, 
many  of  whom  resort  to  it  by  caravans  from  a  great  distance  in 
the  interior.  To  the  S.  of  Cape  Ouardafui  is  an  extensive  barren 
line  of  coast,  called  Ajan,  or  Ifazine,  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Azania.  Below  it  is  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxa  or 
Mugdasho,  extending  nearly  as  far  Soutnward  as  the  Equator, 
and  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  jealous  race  of  people,  who  are 
chiefly  Mahometans,  though  there  is  a  mixture  of  Abyssinian 
Christians :  its  chief  town  is  also  called  Magadoxa,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river ;  it  is  prmcipally  of  Arabian 
architecture,  may  contain  5,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  ivory,  gums  and  slaves.     Still  farther  Southward  is  the 
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little  republic  of  Brava,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  having  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  East;  it  was  once  tributary  to  the 
Portuguese^  but  since  the  decline  of  their  power  in  these  regions  it 
has  regained  its  independence.  Below  this  are  the  districts  of 
Juba  and  Melinday  which  were  likewise  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese^  but  are  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat.  The  towns  of  Patta  and  LamoOf  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese^  are  situated  on  two  islands  of  the  same  name, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Quilimani,  which  is  supposed 
to  take  its  rise  in  that  ran^e  of  mountains  which  forms  the  Southern 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  having  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailed  along  the  African  coast  till  he  arrived 
at  meuncUif  where  he  was  very  courteously  received  by  the  natives, 
who  supplied  him  with  pilots  to  conduct  him  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Malabar.  The  town  of  Melinda  was  built  by  the 
Portuguese^  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  under 
their  rule ;  it  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Quilimani. 

38.  The  name  of  Zanzibar^  or  Zanguebar,  is  vaguely  applied  to 
a  large  tract  of  country  between  the  ^uilimaniBVid  the  heaa  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel;  though  it  is  sometimes  extended  from  Cape 
Gnardajui  to  the  kingdom  of  Mozambique :  it  is  said  to  signify 
literally  the  Country  of  the  Blacks,  the  population  consisting 
chiefly  of  Ne^oes,  with  a  few  Arabs  who  have  mostly  settled  in 
the  towns.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  their  domi- 
nion extended  over  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  they  have  latterly 
been  driven  from  most  of  their  settlements  by  the  native  powers, 
and  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  whom  now  belong  Mombas  and 
Quiloa,  or  Keelwa,  the  principal  places  on  that  coast.  The  island 
of  Zanzibar  is  situated  about  midway  down  the  coast,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  of  20  miles ;  it  is  40  miles  in 
length,  may  have  a  population  of  200,000 ;  its  chief  town  is  Shan-^ 
ganni/f  which  may  contain  4,000  inhabitants;  it  carries  on  a 
flourishing  little  commerce  with  all  the  surrounding  country,  as 
well  as  with  Arabia,  Madaga^scar,  and  the  principal  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  governed  by  a  shekn  appointed  by  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat.  To  the  S.  of  Cape  Delgado  are  Querimba  and 
Mozambique^  both  in  a  certain  measure  tributary  to  the  Portu* 
guese.  The  name  of  Querimba  is  likewise  applied  to  a  long  range 
of  small  and  numerous  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  former 
government,  the  principal  of  whicn  are  Aswatado,  Ibo,  and 
Querimba ;  they  were  once  very  productive  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  but  owing  to  the  depredations  committed  on  them  by 
the  Madagascar  pirates,  and  the  excessive  imbecility  of  the 
Portuguese,  whose  governor,  with  a  small  guard,  resides  at  Ibo, 
where  there  is  a  town  and  fort,  they  are  now  in  a  very  neglected 
state.  The  name  of  Mozambique,  or  Mosambico,  is  properly 
speaking  confined  to  the  country  N.  of  the  River  Cuama  or 
Zambeze,  but  the  Portuguese  sometimes  use  it  to  desijgnate  the 
whole  of  their  dominions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  anecting  to 
divide  them  into  seven  governments,  viz.  Querijnba  or  Vabo 
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DelgadOf  Mozamhiqtief  QuUimanef  Senoj  Sofala,  ItUuimbanef^Mi 
LaurenzoMarquez;  their  power  in  the  four  last  of  these  is,  however, 
yerjr  questionable.    In  the  year  1498,  Vasco  do  Gama,  in  his  first 
yo^age  to  India,  touched  at  Mozambique,  and  was  at  first  well  re- 
ceived, but  the  inhabitants  having  subsequently  discovered  that  the 
Portuguese  were  Christians,  a  plot  was  laid  to  d^troythem,  from 
which  they  judged  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping.    Ten  years 
afterwards  they  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  fort  at  Mozambique^ 
by  means  of  wUich  they  soon  became  masters  of  the  pkce  and  of 
the  whole  surrounding  country.    Its  convenience  as  a  station  of 
refreshment  for  their  vessels,  and  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines 
of  MocarangOf  soon  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  m  importance,  and 
it  became  at  last  the  capital  of  their  African  possessions  in  this 
quarter,  which  were  all  placed  under  goyernors  subject  to  the 
viceroy  of  Goa  in  India.    The  town  ot  Mozambique  is  situated 
upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  about  3,000  inha- 
bitants, one-sixth  of  whom  are  Portugueses  it  has  sadly  degraded 
from  its  once  flourishing  condition,  though  there  is  still  some  poor 
attempt  made  at  dispUy  on  the  part  of  the  goyemraent :  its 
strength  is  by  no  means  great,  being  barely  sufficient  to  protect 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the  native  tribes  and  the  Madagascar 
pirates.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  a  bishop's  see. 
The  Strait  between  the  coast  q{  Africa  and  the  Island  oi  Mador 
gascar  is  called  the  Mozambique  Channel^  from  the  town  of 
Mozambique^  which  lies  off  the  mainland  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  strait,  the  nearest  (distance  between  them  bein^  230  miles, 
Quilim4xnei  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciia7na,and  on  its  Northern 
bank ;  it  was  a  great  depdt  for  merchandize,  and  was  tolerably 
well  defended ;  large  vessels  must,  however,  here  transfer  theur 
cargoes  to  pinnaces  and  boats,  in  which  they  are  carried  up  the 
river  into  tne  interior,  the  products  of  the  country  being  brouffht 
down  in  the  same  way,  and  put  on  ship  board  at  QuUimane,    The 
number  of  the  free  inhabitants  is  very  small,  the  principal  trade 
being  in  slaves. 

80.  The  territory  of  Mocaranga,  called  also  Monomotapa^ 
JBenomotapaf  and  molapa^  exten<b  from  the  ^reat  river  2ia/mbex€ 
or  Cuama  on  the  North,  as  &r  Southwards  as  the  Iniuremo 
MarqueZf  which  runs  into  Delagoa  Bay»  It  is  divided  into  several 
independent  states,  or  kingdoms;  the  principal  of  these  are  Mih 
tapa,  Manicot  Botonga^  and  Sorora :  they  are  celebrated  for  their 
gold-mines,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  considered  by  many  learned  men  as  referring  to  Sofala, 
The  people  of  Mocaranga  are  mostly  negroes,  though  such  as 
dwell  towards  the  coast  belong  to  the  Egyptian  or  Arwf  race :  its 
metropolis  is  Ztnibace,  towards  the  head  of  the  Sofala  Riter,  bat 
little  is  known  concerning  it.  The  town  o{ Sofala  itself  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
little  bay  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  called  the  Bay  of  Sofala, 
When  the  Portuguese  first  obtained  settlements  on  tbis  coasti 
Sofala  was  a. place  of  great  commercial  importance  and  became 
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rabsequentlj  the  channel  by  which  they  carried  on  roost  of  thjeir 
intercourse  with  the  interior;  but  ^ince  thej  have  con»tiiate4 
Mozambique  their  capitui,  Q^ilimaM  has  become  the  great  poin^ 
of  communication  between  rhem  and  the  natives,  and  Sofala  has 
sank  into  a  mere  collection  of  hut< ;  the  Portuguese^  however^ 
still  niaintiiin  a  fort  here,  which  holds  the  supremacy  over  .that 
of  Inhambane^  lyiufr  farther  to  the  South.  The  town  of  Jnhanf 
bane  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  on  the  coa>t,  and 
may  contain  5,000  inhabitants.  The  la^t  of  the  Portuguese  Beiile* 
ments  is  a  fort  near  Cape  Inyackj  at  the  entrance  of  Delagoa 
Bayy  where  a  similar  trade  is  carried  on.  This  bay  is  large, 
commodions,  and  safe,  and  receives  the  waters  of  more  than  one 
considerable  river. 

40.  MadaoascaBv  or  Madecasse  as  it  is  also  called,  is  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  the  fourth  in  siztf  above  1,000 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  177,200  square  miles :  its  popula- 
tion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  2,800,000  souls.  It  lies  nearly  in  a 
North  and  South  direction,  opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  which  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Corrientes^  its. 
greatest  distance  from  the  mainland  being  about  560  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  variety  of  races,  principally  Maiay^  Arabian^ 
and  Kaffir^  much  intermingled  with  each  other,  though  that  of  the. 
real  negroes  is  readily  discoverable  in  all  parts  of  the  island  :  the 
chief  classes,  however,  are  of  various  shades  of  white  and  olive; 
some  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  islanders  are  Pagans.  Madaaaecar  is  divided  into  28 
provinces,  the  whole  being  subject  to  a*king,  who  is  invested  with 
despotic  authority.  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northern 
part  of  the  island,  as  the  Sacalaves  and  MaratiSy  are  pirates,  and 
live  almost  entirely  by  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts.  The  Northern  extremity  of 
the  island  is  called  Cape  Arnhre^  and  its  Southern  point  Cape 
St,  Mary*  There  are  some  excellent  and  commodious  harbours 
on  its  coast,  as  British  Sounds  Antongil  Bay^  and  the  Bay  of, 
8t,  Luce^  on  the  Eastern  side;  and  Passandava,  Narreenda^ 
MajambOy  Bembatooka^  and  St.  Auaustine's  Bays,  on  the  Westera 
side.  The  French  established  settlements  at  various  periods  oik 
different  parts  of  the  island,  but  they  were  generally  driven  from 
them  by  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  natives;  the  most  permanent 
of  theiQ  was  that  of  Port  Dauphin,  to  the  £.  of  Cape  St  Mary^ 
which,  together  with  their  other  establishments  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  last  war. 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  Jlfa<2a- 
^a^car,  the  most  important  of  which  \%  TananftritH),  the  capital, 
where  manufactures,  especially  of  gold  and  silver,  of  carpets, 
cotton,  and  iron,  are  carried  on.  Coal  is  also  worked,  and  sugar 
made  in  considerable  quantity.  The  is«land  is  rich*  in  v(>o;etab1e 
and  mineral  products.  Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  may  contain  2,000 
inhabitants. 
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41.  MauHtiuSf  or  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Isfe  Boui-bon,  lie 
aboQt  450  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Madagascar ;  the  former 
belongiDff  to  the  English,  the  latter  to  the  French :  the3r  are 
nearly  the  same  in  sisee  and  population,  Mauritius  containing 
410  sqnare  miles  and  160,000  inhabitants,  and  Bourbon  520 
sauare  miles  and  100,000  inhabitants.  The  convenient  harbours 
or  Mauritius  render  it  the  more  important  possession.  This  is 
an  important  colony,  its  exports  and  imports  being  both  little 
short  of  £.  1,500,000  sterling  yearly ;  the  principal  of  the  former 
is  sugar.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  prodnc-* 
ing  tne  vegetables  and  frnits  of  both  tropical  and  tempefate 
regions.  Its  principal  elevations  are  Brabant  and  Peter  Botte 
mountains,  the  former  rising  8,000  and  the  latter  2,600  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  hurricanes.  The 
principal  town  is  Port  Louis,  which  is  well  defended,  and 
contains  85,000  inhabitants,  but  the  harbour  is  not  safe  at  all 
seasons.  The  island  o^ Bourbon  was  so  named  when  first  settled 
by  the  French  in  1655;  under  the  Empire  it  was  named  He 
Buonaparte  \  on  the  restoration  it  resumed  its  old  title,^  but  has 
since  been  called  He  de  la  Riunion,  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  which  cul- 
minate on  Pitou  de  NiegeSy  10,000  feet  above  Uie  sea.  These 
form  districts  difierlng  in  soil,  climate,  and  are  separate  arron*- 
disscments,  under  the  names  Windward  and  Leeward.  One  vol- 
canic  cone,  the  Pitou  de  la  Foumaitv  is  still  active,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,200  feet  This  island  has  no  harbour,  and  its  trade  is 
therefore  restricted :  its  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mauritius.  The  Comoro  Islands  He  about  midway  between  the 
North  Western  extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africn :  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  four  in  number,  vi«. 
Angarijoj  or  Oreat  Comoro,  as  it  is  also  called,  MohiUa^  Johanna 
or  Anjouan,  and  Mayotta^  containing  unitedly  about  1,000  square 
miles  and  80,000  inhabitants.  The  latter  island  was  ceded  to 
France  in  1845.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  black,  but  there  are 
some  Arabs  amongst  them,  who  have  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  over  all  tne  islands :  they  are  uncivilized,  but  remark- 
ably gentle  and  harmless. — ^There  is  an  extensive  and  widely  dis- 
persed group  of  islands  lying  off  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of 
Madagascar^  the  chief  of  which  are  Juan  de  Novoy  the  Cosmo* 
ledos,  AWadra,  and  Natal,  with  the  Malie  and  Chagos  archipe- 
lagos, all  of  which  belong  or  are  tributarv  to  the  British:  they 
are  of  granitic  and  coralhne  formation.  The  principal  island  of 
the  Mahcy  or  Seychelles  archipelago,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  like- 
wise known  by  the  name  of  Mahe  or  Seychelles ;  it  is  of  no  great 
extent,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  8,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
is  a  fruitftil  and  very  commodious  place. 

THE  CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE  AND  NATAL. 

42.  Th«  territory  of  the  Caj)e  qf  Good  Hojye  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Kaffraria,  or  the  country  of  the  Kaffirs  \  on  the  S.  by 
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the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  W.  bj  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Orange  River,  It  contains  94^400  square  miles* 
and  about  250,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Hottentots 
or  negroes,  and  the  remainder  Europeans',  it  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  great  Southern  promontory  of  AfrieOf  so  called, 
or  sometimes,  by  way  of  eminence,  The  Cape*  This  £Etmous  Cape, 
the  discovery  of  which,  next  to  that  oi  America^  forms  the  greatest 
event  in  modem  maritime  history,  was  first  visited  by  a  Portuguese 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1487, 
and  was  then  named  Cabo  Tormentoso^  from  the  tempestuous 
nature  of  the  sea  which  is  generally  rolling  off  it,  and  wnich  de- 
terred its  first  discoverers  from  proceeding  farther.  The  enter* 
prising  king  oi  Portugal^^  however,  entertaining  nodonbtofhis 
having  found  the  long  desired  route  to  India^  discarded  the  name 
of  the  Cape  of  Tempests  for  one  of  better  omen,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  by  which  it  is  at  present  known ;  he  likewise  equipped 
another  squadron,  confided  it  to  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama» 
who  in  the  year  1497,  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
deterred  his  predecessor,  doubled  the  Cape,  and  had  the  gloiy 
of  beingthe  first  who  in  an  European  vessel  sailed  over  the  Indian 
Seas.  But  the  Portuguese  never  formed  any  permanent  settle* 
ment  at  the  Cape  qf  (food  HopCf  though  thev  generally  touched 
at  it  in  all  their  future  voyages  to  India.  The  Dutch  first  fixed 
upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  as  a  station  of  refresh-* 
ment  for  them,  and  began  about  fifty  years  afterwards  to  colonize 
the  neighbouring  territory :  they  soon  succeeded  in  driving  the 
few  inert  and  savage  natives  into  the  interior,  or  in  reducing  them 
to  slavery,  and  by  degrees  extended  the  Cape  Colonic  nearly  to 
its  present  limits.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English  during 
the  late  war,  in  the  year  1705>  but  was  restored  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens;  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  however,  it  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  the  year  1800,  and 
lias  ever  since  remained  in  our  possession,  the  sovereignty  of  it 
having  been  confirmed  to  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain  at  the  Cou« 
gross  of  Vienna. 

48.  South  Africa  is  a  country  of  terraces  sloping  gently  to  the 
N.  and  W.  from  the  summits  of  mountain  ranges,  which  present 
steep  escarpments  to  the  S.  and  £. ;  the  table  land  through  wliich 
the  Orange  River  and  its  tributaries  flow  is  the  highest  of  these, 
the  8.  portion  of  which  is  known  as  the  Qreat  Karroo.  The 
Northern  and  principal  range  is  known  as  the  Sniewberg  or  Storm^ 
berg  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  spur  of  the  Math- 
laniba  Mountains,  to  which,  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  the  other 
chains  also  appear  to  converge.  This  range  probably  attains  an 
elevation  exceeding  considerably  12,000  feet,  since  the  mountains  at 
the  sources  of  the  Orange  River  must  be  that  height,  and  Com^ 
passbergm  Oraaf  Rennet  rises  10,600.  The  southern  ranges  are 
Known  as  2dwagenhoch,  Katberg,  and  Amatola,  and  culminate  in 
the  Winterherg  at  7,610  teei,  and  through  the  fertile  valleys  of 
these  mountains  the  Qreat  Fish,  Kat,  and  Bumeen,  and  fiorth 
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Victoria  riven  flow  towards  the  E.  into  the  sea,  as  the  Bree  de 
Guaritz,  Oamtoos,  and  Bushmans  rivers  do  to  the  S.,  and  Oti" 
pkants  and  Berg  rivers  to  the  W.  The  Orange  Biver  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  considerable,  rising  far  to  the  £.  in  the  highest 
elevations ;  its  two  principal  Bources  utiife  after  a  course  respec- 
tively of  about  250  miles ;  of  these  the  Southern  is  the  Gartep^  and 
the  Northern  the  Vaal;  the  former  receixes  tibe  Caledon  and  other 
Affluents,  the  latter  the  Eland,  MvU,  Moot,  and  others;  from  the 
point  of  junction  to  the  sea  may  be  660  miles,  and  below  ih'S  a 
oonsiderable  affluent  joins  the  main  stream  from  the  S.,  formed  by 
the  Hartebeest,  Zac,  and  Oreat  Biety  and  known  as  the  Visehj 
wliile  the  Fish  BorradaiU,  and  Oup  flow  into  it  from  the  N. 
through  Namaqua  land.  The  upper  course  of  this  river  and  its 
affluents  are  often  through  beautiful  and  fertile  mountain  valleys ; 
in  the  middle  and  lower  the  water  is  scant,  and  the  Country  arid 
and  barren.  The  whole  colony  is  divided  into  2  provinces  and  21 
counties.  The  Western  province  contains  the  counties  or  divisions 
of  the  Cape  Malmesburyf  SteUenboech,  Paarl^  Woreeeter,  8wel- 
lendfim,  Caledon^  Clanwilliam,  Oeorge,  and  Somereet ;  the  Eastern 
those  of  Albany,  Fort  Beaufirrt,  Oraaf  Beynet,  Somerset,  Colee- 
bera,  Cradoch,  tftenhage^  Algoa  Bay  or  Port  Elizabeth,  Albert, 
and  Victoria)  these  presided  over  by  commissioners  who  act 
as  magistrates,  are  agam  subdivided  into  276  field  cnrnetcies  or 
wards.  The  metropolis  of  the  Colony  is  called  Cape  Town,  and  is 
situated  at  its  South  Western  extremity,  at  the  head  of  Table  Bay, 
on  a  plain  sloping  downwards  from  the  Table  Mountain*  Origin* 
ally  built  by  the  Dutch,  it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  forts,  and 
has  an  extensive  harbour,  which  however  is  not  safe  from  June  to 
August.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an 
university;  its  population  may  be  25,000.  The  liquor  called 
Constantia  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  a  single  vineyard  at  the  foot 
of  Table  Mountain.  The  other  principal  ports  are  SimorCs  Town 
^XL^  Port  Elizabeth;  the  former,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  where  also  vessels  take  refuge  when  Table  Bay  is  unsafe,  is 
28  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Town  in  False  Bay^  separated  from 
Table  Bay  by  a  peninsuu  which  includes  the  diree  remarkable 
and  lofty  mountains  known  by  the  names  of  the  Table  Mountainy 
the  lAoris  Head,  and  the  LicvCs  Bump ;  and  its  Southern  extremitv 
forms  the  bold  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  latter  is 
in  the  district  of  Utenhage  on  Algoa  Bay,  possesses  a  good  harbour, 
and  has  a  population  of  above  8,000  chiefly  o{  EngUeh  descent. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  several  counties  bear  the  same  names,  ex- 
cepting Oraham^s  Town  in  Albany,  and  Alice  in  Victoria ;  the 
former  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  its  population  may  approach 
7j000  in  number.  The  commerce  of  Cape  Colony  is  considerable, 
its  ex])orts  exceeding  half  a  million,  and  its  imports  approaching 
one  million  sterling.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  producing  com  and  wine,  and  feeding  cattle ;  HiweUendam 
is  the  centre  of  the  first,  Stellenbosch  of  the  second ;  the  third  is 
universal  throughout  the  Colony. 
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44.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  are 
called  Hottentots,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
the  Hottentots  properly  so  called ,  the  Bosjesmans,  and  the  Nama- 
quas:  they  are  all  in  a  very  low  degree  of  civil ization,  and  have 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  They  live  for  the  most  part 
In  hemispherical  huts,  to  a  collective  number  of  which  the  name 
of  kraat  is  applied:  the  communities  of  these  different  kraals 
seldom  intermarry  with  each  other,  but  preserve  themselves  and 
their  property  entirely  distinct,  both  from  the  influence  and  go- 
vernment of  their  neighbours.  They  are  mostly  pagans,  though  a 
few  of  them  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the 
inde&tigable  labours  of  European  Protestant  missionaries.  The 
Bosjesmans  mostly  dwell  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  Namaquas  inhabit  the  North  Western  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  though  superior  to  the  Bosjesmans  and  to  the  Hottentots  of 
the  Sotttnem  districts,  are  still  very  nncivilixed.  On  the  E.  of 
Cape  Colony  is  Kaffraria^  or  Kaffirland,  extending  from  the 
Keiskamma  to  the  St,  John  Miver^  which  forms  the  Southern 
boundary  of  the  colony  of  Natal;  the  principal  part  of  its  area  is 
drained  bv  the  Keiy  which,  with  the  other  rivers  of  the  districf, 
rises  in  tne  short  slopes  and  Eastern  spurs  of  the  Mathlamba 
ranges.  This  and  the  Orange  River  district  were  inhabited  by 
Kc^rs,  a  race  more  intelligent  and  powerful  than  the  Hottentots, 
and  by  whom  the  latter  had  been  displaced ;  they  were  driven 
from  the  Orange  River  district  bv  the  JSnglish,  who  first  assumed 
it  under  the  title  of  the  Orange  Miver  sovereignty,  and  have  since 
abandoned  the  portion  N.  of  the  river;  from  them  were  also 
taken  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  colony.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Orange  Rwer^  the  Cfriquas,  or  Bastaards,  descendants  of  Dutch 
fathers  and  Hottentot  mothers,  have  settled,  and  on  the  N.  the 
Bichuanas  have  considerable  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Lattahoo  and  Kurriehane^  while  the  Zooloo  tribe  of  Kaffirs 
occupy  the  Eastern  coast  districts,  which  are  separated  from  the 
colony  of  Natal  bv  the  Tuhela  River ;  this  river  drains  a  const* 
derable  area,  and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Umzimnyati 
or  Buffalo,  the  Tuhela,  and  the  Mooi  or  Impqfans*,  it  rises  in 
the  Mathlamba,  close  to  the  sources  of  the  iftffoota,  which  falls 
into  Delagoa  Bay,  and  between  them  is  the  Bt*  Lucia,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  Zooloo  country.  Natal,  the  Eastern  coast  dis- 
trict, may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  physically  distinct ;  that  of 
the  coast,  which  is  flat,  moist,  and  produces  oottons  and  other 
sttb*tropical  vegetables ;  the  thorn  land,  where  the  mimosa  pre- 
dominates, and  the  well^watered,  well-wooded,  and  fertile  moun- 
tain valleys.  The  political  divisions  of  Natal  are  jy  Urban, 
Pieter  Maritxberg,  Umvoti,  Impafane,  Tuhela,  and  Umzimnyati; 
Pieter  Maritzberg  is  the  capital,  but  the  most  important  place  is 
ly  Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  distant  from  it  about  60  miles,  and 
situated  on  a  magnificent  harbour,  about  the  centre  of  the  coast 
of  the  colony.  This  colony  is  dependent  on  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  and  has  been  erected  into  a  Bishop's  see, 
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LOWER  GUINEA. 

45.  The  name  of  Lower  Guinea  has  been  applied,  bj  way  of 
distinction^  to  several  separate  kingdoms  on  the  South  Western 
coast  of  Africa^  lying  between  the  Oulf  of  Ouinea  and  that  long 
line  of  sterile  coast,  just  described  as  stretching  between  them  and 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  JECope :  the  whole  of  the  interior 
10  called  Congo  by  the  natives,  and  the  same  language,  the  same 
laws,  and  the  same  customs,  prevail  through  every  part  of  it.  The 
Portuguese^  in  1847,  were  the  first  to  discover  these  regions,  and 
their  government  subsequently  sent  over  several  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  conquer  the  country,  together  with  numbers  of  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  natives.  They  have  been  unable,  however,  to 
effect  any  permanent  establishments,  excepting  a  few  forts  and  &c- 
tories  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade ;  nor  is  there  left  the  smallest 
trace  of  those  numerous  conversions,  such  long  accounts  of  which 
were  published  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
principal  kingdoms  or  states  included  under  the  appellation  of 
Lower  Ouinea^  are  Senguela,  Lubolo,  Matamba^  Angola,  Congo, 
and  Loango ;  tiiese  contain  a  superficial  extent  of  about  295,200 
square  miles,  and  a  very  doubtfully  estimated  population  of  about 
4,000,000  souls. 

•  46.  3engueHa  is  the  Southernmost  of  these  kingdoms,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  Nourses  Miver  to  the  N.  of  the  country 
of  the  Damara'Sf  (a  name  given  to  various  Hottentot  and  JKaffir 
tribes  dwelling  between  it  and  Orange  iZtt;^),and  the  Coanza:  its 
chief  town  New  Benguela,  or  St,  Philip  de  Benguela,  as  it  is  also 
called,  stands  about  midway  down  its  coast;  it  was  built  by  the 
Portuguese^  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  population  of  about 
3,000,  which,  being  principally  dependent  on  the  slave  trade,  has 
been  deci*easing  for  some  years.  Tne  valley  in  which  it  is  situated, 
as  well  as  the  entire  coast  of  Bengueta,  is  extremely  fertile.  Novo 
Sedondoy  situated  further  North,  was  built  by  the  PortuguesCy  on  a 
lofly  rock,  and  still  further  N.  is  the  remains  of  Old  Benguela,  the 
former  capital ;  they  had  other  settlements  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior.  The  two  states  of  Lubolo  and  Mataniba  lie  to  the 
N.  £•  otBenguelttf  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Coanza  and  Bar- 
bela,  or  Eastern  Congo :  the  latter  b  inhabited  by  a  bold  race  of 
savages,  called  Qiagas  or  Cassanges,  who  are  also  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  other  states,  and  wnose  adroit  ferocity  has  rendered 
them  the  terror  of  this  part  of  Africa*  Angola  lies  between  the 
rivers  Coanza  and  Danaa,  being  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Benguela, 
on  the  £.  by  Matarnba  and  Lubolo,  on  the  N.  by  Congo,  and  on 
the  W.  by  me  Atlantic :  but  the  name  of  Angola  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  the  traders  to  the  whole  coast  of  £/Ower  Ouinea.  Its 
chief  town  is  St  Paul  de  Loando,  which  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
and  contained  18,000  inhabitants;  it  was  the  capital  of  all  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  Lower  Ouinea,  and  a  well-built,  handsome 
town,  though  now  almost  in  ruins ;  its  harbour  is  excellent,  being 
sheltered  by  the  island  Loando.    The  Coanza  is  a  large  river  flow- 
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inff  through  a  fertile  country^  and  haring  its  rise  in  an  elevated 
table  land  near  the  source  of  me  Zambeze.  Between  Angola  on  the 
S.  and  Loango  on  the  N.  lies  Congo  properly  so  called,  the  largest 
of  all  the  states  in  this  part  oi  AfHca'y  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
£.  bv  the  two  arms  of  the  Zaire^  or  Congoy  a  great  river  4  miles 
miles  wide,  90  leagues  from  the  sea,  having  its  middle  course 
through  fertile  valleys,  and  its  lower  through  plains  covered  with 
abun<&nt  vegetadon ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Danday  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The  country  of  Loango  lies  to  the  N.  of 
CongOf  extending  as  far  as  the  Equator.  LoangOy  or  JBooaliy  as  it 
is  likewise  named,  the  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is  stated  to  contain  16,000  m- 
habitants ;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  consequence^  from  the 
trade  carried  on  there  in  slaves. 

COA8T  OF  GUINEA. 

47.  The  name  of  Ouinea  is  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  Equator  to  Cape  Jnemrado  on  the  N.  W.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone :  the  territories  included  under  this 
appellation  comprehend  a  superficial  extent  of  about  243,100  square 
miles,  and  their  population  nas  been  estimated  at  8,000,000  souls, 
whicli  is  no  doubt  rar  beyond  the  real  number.  Some,  however, 
extend  the  name  as  &r  to  the  N.  W.  as  the  Senegal;  whilst  others, 
again,  confine  it  between  Cape  Memrado  and  joenin.  The  great 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  and  West  of  it,  between 
Capes  Pahnas  and  Lopezy  is  called  the  Qulf  of  Guinea.  Ouinea 
is  commonly  divided  by  Europeans  into  four  parts,  viz.  the 
Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Gold  Coasts  and  the  Slave 
Coast :  the  last  of  these  extends  from  the  Sight  of  Benin,  round 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Loango.  This 
extensive  line  of  coast  is  separated  from  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Niger  by  the  Kong  mountains,  which  are  in  character  not  dissi- 
milar to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  the  inhabitants  are 
all  blacks,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  ot  petty  kingdoms,  the 
limits  and  power  of  which  are  constantly  varying  witli  the  success 
of  the  wars  which  they  wage  against  each  other;  they  are  all 
pagans.  Several  of  the  European  nations,  as  the  Enfflisli,  French, 
Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Portuguese,  had  factories  along  tliis 
coast ;  but  though  they  were  once  nearly  fifty  in  number,  by  fir  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  now  abandoned  or  destroyed ;  the  first 
settlement  was  formed  by  the  Portngnese  at  Elmina, 

48.  The  Coast  or  country  of  Gaboon  lies  immediately  above  the 
kingdom  oi  Loango,  and  is  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  the  know- 
ledge of  whom  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity ;  it  is  watered  by  the 
River  Gaboon,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  Island  of 
St,  Thomas,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the  Bay  of  Corisco.  The 
Coast  o/*£ia/ra  lies  between  Gaboon,  on  the  S.  and  Waree  on  the 
N.,  and  has  communicated  its  name  to  tlie  Bight  of  Biqfra,  or 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  round  which  it  may  be  described  as 
extending :  it  includes  many  petty  states^  and  is  watered  by  several 
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important  riTerfl,  aa  the  Camerooruy  the  B,io  del  Rey^  the  OU 
Calabar^  and  the  Cross  Rivery  of  which  the  months  alone  are  navi- 
gable. Here  likewise  are  some  very  eleyated  mountains,  one  of 
which)  called  the  Cameroons,  towers  above  the  sea  to  the  height  ot 
1 8  000  feet  The  Coast  of  Calabar,  or  Kingdom  of  Waree  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed^  extends  from  Biafra  on  the  £.  to  Benin  on  the 
W. ;  and  here  are  the  Bonny y  the  JSetv  Calabar,  the  Non,  and  the 
ForcadoSy  only  the  lower  courses  of  which  are  known.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  and  settlements  on  this  coast  are,  Duk^s  Tomn^  Bmrnff 
New  Calabar y  and  Waree,  The  Coast  or  Kingdom  of  Benin  lies 
between  Waree  on  the  E.,  and  the  Slave  Coast  properly  so  called 
on  the  W. ;  from  it  an  inlet  of  the  Qulfof  Guinea  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Benin,  its  chief  town,  is  one  of  the 
largest  native  settlements  on  the  whole  coast^  and  is  situated  some 
distance  up  the  country.  These  are  all  generally  included  in  the 
Slave  Coast, 

40.  The  Slave  Coasty  properly  so  called,  extends  between  the 
River  Lagos  on  the  £.,  wnich  separates  it  from  Beniny  to  the  Volia 
on  the  W.,  which  separates  it  from  the  Gold  Coast,  It  contained 
several  distinct  states  or  kingdoms,  as  Jaboo,  Whidahy  Ardrak, 
PopOy  and  Dahomeyy  but  the  kine  of  the  last-mentioned  eountiy 
has  of  late  years  reduced  them  all  to  subjection.  The  capital  of 
Dahomey  is  some  distance  in  the  interior :  the  other  chief  towns 
lie  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Badagryy 
Porto  ifovOy  Whidahy  and  Cheat  Popo,  The  Gold  Coast  ex- 
tends from  the  Voha  on  the  E.  to  Gtpe  ApoUonia  on  the  W., 
where  it  confines  with  the  Ivory  Coast :  it  derived  its  name  from 
that  metal  being  obtained  there  by  the  Portuguese,  The  natives  of 
the  Gold  Coast  were  formerly  divided  into  many  independent  states, 
the  principal  of  which  were^imtna,  Assin^  Fanteey  AhantOy  War- 
satVy  Dankaray  and  Ashantee^  but  they  are  now  all  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  last-mentioned  country ;  his  own  territorses  are 
situated  far  inland,  Coomassiey  the  capital  otAshanteey  being  more 
than  100  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  it  is  a  large  place, 
and  its  inhabitants  have  been  estimated  at  18,000,  but  the  power  of 
this  monarch  has  decreased  of  late.  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the 
capital  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 'y  but  forts 
and  factories  are  also  maintained  by  us  at  Accroy  Annamabosy 
Btxcovey  Succondeey  Cape  ApoUonia.,  &c. :  the  Banish  forts  of 
Christianbm*g  at  Accra,  Augustaburgy  Priedenburoy  Konigsteiny 
and  Prinzensteiny  with  dieir  other  settlements  on  tne  coast,  were 
purchased  by  Ghreat  Britain  in  1650.  The  principal  Dutch  set- 
tlements are  EUMina  and  Aodm,  The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from 
Cape  ApoUonia  on  the  E.,  as  far  Westward  as  the  village  of 
Grorva  near  Cape  Palmasy  which  separates  it  from  the  Grain 
Coast ;  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  ele- 
phants' teeth,  or  ivory,  brought  down  to  the  sea-shore  from  the 
interior.  Though  popnlous  and  thickly  set  with  villages,  its  towns 
are  few  and  inconsiderable,  and  are  generally  situated  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  called  by  the  same  names;  the  chief  of  them  are 
Lahou  and  Dromera,    The  Grain  Coasty  the  Westenuno0t  part 
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of  CMmoj  extends  to  the  Iliver  Muurado^  which  separates  it  from 
the  country  commonly  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  Senegambia. 
It  is  also  called  MalnguMa^  and  soraetimes  the  Pepper  Coasty  and 
derived  its  appellation  of  the  Qrain  Coa$t  from  a  certain  aromatic 
plant,  which  produces  a  fruit  full  of  seeds,  regarded  by  the  Portu- 
guese when  they  first  landed  on  the  coast  as  a  delicious  luxury^  and 
hence  named  by  them  Grains  of  Paradise;  as  soon,  however^  as 
Europeant  became  familiar  wiih  the  more  exquisite  aromatics  of 
(he  East,  this  coarser  one  fell  into  disrepute.  The  ports  and  towns 
at  which  the  traders  carry  on  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are 
very  inconsiderable  ;  the  chief  of  them  are,  Settra  Krou^  Sanguin, 
the  Sesters,  and  Bauas.  On  this  coast,  extending  from  Cape 
Palmoi  to  the  River  Onllinaiy  has  been  formed  the  Republic  of 
Liberia^  originally  purchased  and  colonized  by  the  American  Co- 
lonization Society,  principally  with  manumitted  slaves ;  it  is  now 
a  flourishing  state,  containing  nearly  100,000  free  blacks,  and  ex- 
porting palm  oil)  cofiee,  indigO;  ivory,  gold-dusf ,  Sec,  to  the  amount 
of  150,000/.  yearly;  the  seaport  and  capital,  Monrovia,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  10,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
president,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives. 

60.  At  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Ouinea,  or  rather 
in  that  part  of  it  called  the  Bight  o/Biafi-a,  is  the  little  iiiiland  of 
Fernando  Po,  which  now  belongs  to  the  English,  who  have 
formed  a  settlement  there.  To  the  S.  W.  of  it  lies  Princes  Island, 
which  obtained  its  name  from  having  been  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Portugal:  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  yrho  still  keep 
possession  of  it.  Lower  down  under  the  Equinoctial  Line,  is  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  likewise  belonging  to  the  Portuguese ;  the 
inhabitants  consist  partly  of  negroes  from  the  opposite  coasts,  and 
partly  of  the  descendants  of  those  Portuguese  wno  were  banished 
nither,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  upon  their  first 
discovery.  To  the  S.  W.  of  St.  Thom^as  lies  another  Portuguese 
island,  known  by  the  name  of  Anno  Bon,  or  Anna  Boa,  Con- 
siderably farther  to  the  8.  W.,  in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^ 
and  nearly  mid- way  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sierra 
Leone,  is  the  lofty  and  barren  Island  of  at,  Helena,  which  belongs 
to  the  English,  and  is  generally  touched  at  by  ships  bound  to  and 
from  India.  It  has  been  rendered  remarkable  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  chosen  as  the  prison  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who  was  sent  hither  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1815  s 
he  resided  here  till  the  year  1821,  when  he  died  of  an  internal 
cancer.  All  these  islands  are  fertile,  and  St,  Helena  supplies  vessels 
returning  from  the  East  with  provisions  and  stores;  it  contains 
about  6,000  inhabitants ;  its  only  town  is  James  Town,  To  the 
N.  W.  of  St,  Helena  is  the  Island  of  Ascension,  which  though 
entirely  barren  and  uninhabited,  is  much  frequented  by  ships  on 
account  of  its  many  conveniences. 

SSNEGAMBIA. 

61.  The  country  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Senegamhia  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  OuimOj  on  the  £•  by  Soudan^  on  the  N.  by 
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the  Great  Desert  of  SaJiura^  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Adantie 
Ocean :  it  includes  a  snperficial  extent  of  about  8d0«000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at  10,000,000  souls. 
The  name  is  aerived  from  those  of  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and 
Qambia^  vhich  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  fertility,  though  there 
are  many  other  important  ones  by  which  it  is  watered,  as  the 
Rio  Orandsy  the  MokeUej  the  Nunez,  and  the  Camaranca.  It 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  constantly  varying  in  their  limits,  owing  to  the 
wars  which  they  wage  against  each  other :  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  blacks,  and  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstitions  of  paganism : 
many  of  them  are  Mahometans,  having  been  converted  by  the 
Moors,  who  are  still  found  wandering  about  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Mandtngoes  are  the  most  numerous,  and  widely 
extended  of  all  the  native  tribes  of  Senegannbia ;  they  are  now 
found  dispersed  almost  over  the  whole  country,  though  they  were 
once  confined  to  the  state  of  Manding,  whence  they  aerived  their 
name.  The  Foulahs  are  another  powerful  race  of  negroes,  and 
are  said  to  have  originally  inhabited  the  country  called  FooladoOf 
but  they  are  now  found  scattered  over  several  of  the  states  in  the 
centre  of  Senegambia.  A  third  great  race  is  that  called  the  Jaloffs, 
Yaloffej  or  Oualoff$y  who  dwell,  generally  speakine,  between  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Senegal  and  Uambia^  though  they  are  also  to 
be  met  with  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

62.  Amongst  the  chief  towns  of  the  states  of  Senegambia^  may  be 
mentioned  Jenney  or  Oenne^  in  Manna,  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Miver  JoUba  or  Niger :  Sego,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  same 
river,  a  town  counting  26,000  inhabitants ;  and  Bammahoo,  in 
Batnbarra;  Kemmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaaria,  and  Benowm  of 
Jjudamari  Oeha,  in  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes;  and  Timboo, 
the  capital  of  the  Foulahs, 

63.  The  English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula near  the  mouth  of  the  JRokelle,  in  the  South  Western  extremity 
of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  borders  of  Guinea :  it  has  derived  its 
name  from  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  infested  with  lions,  which 
rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Southern  banks  of  tlie  river, 
and  terminates  in  Cape  Shilling,  the  South  Western  point  of  the 
peninsula.  The  settlement  o{  Sierra  Leone  was  formed  for  objects 
of  philanthropy,  rather  than  for  political  or  commercial  advan« 
tage,  the  design  being  to  colonize  free  negroes,  and  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  Africa.  Hitherto,  however,  the  advantages 
derived  from  it  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties to  which  they  have  given  rise ;  although  several  towns  have 
been  regularly  built,  and  many  of  the  negroes  have  become  indus- 
trious farmers,  skilful  mechanics,  and  enterprising  traders,  per« 
forming  with  propriety  the  various  duties  of  social  life.  The 
population  of  the  whole  colony  amounts  to  about  20,000  souls : 
the  chief  town  is  Freetown;  a  fort  has  been  erected  on  Bance 
Island,  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  population, 
which  is  decreasing  in  number,  may  approach  46,000;  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated ;  it  was 
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erected  into  a  Bishop's  Sec  in  \M%  and  in  less  than  three  years 
it  has  had  two  Bishops.  Besides  Sierra  Leone^  the  EnaUsh  have 
other  colonies  on  this  coast,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  at  the 
month  of  the  Gambia^  the  capital  of  which  is  named  Bathurgt^ 
and  is  sitnated  on  the  Sonthem  side  of  the  riyer.  In  1818  the 
king  of  Barra^  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Oamhia,  ceded  to  our 
government  a  lone  slip  of  territory,  one  mile  broad,  and  about 
sixty  long,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot  occupied  by  the 
Frefich  at  AWreda.  This  is  the  most  healthy,  and  perhaps  will 
prove  the  most  important  of  our  settlements  on  the  coast,  for  the 
Gambia  is  a  river  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  150  miles,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Casanumza,  The  population 
approaches  5,000.  The  French  colonies  in  these  regions  are  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Senegal^ 
as  they  li6  principally  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river.  Their 
chief  settlement  is  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
they  carry  on  most  of  their  trriffic  with  the  natives  and  the  MoorSf 
but  they  have  also  other  establishments  higher  up  the  Senegal  at 
Podor,  St,  Joseph  or  Galam,  and  St»  Pierre.  Besides  these, 
they  possess  the  island  and  fort  of  Goree^  situated  in  the  little  bay 
whicli  is  formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cape  Verde  on  its  Southern 
side;  Portudalwaa  Joate  between  it  and  the  Gambia;  and  Albreda, 
already  mentioned  as  lyin?  on  the  Northern  bank  of  that  river. 
The  Portuguese  likewise  have  a  few  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cacheo  and  Bissao,  to  the 
N.  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  Senegal  is  also  a  larc^e 
river,  its  estuary  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  the  cataracts  by  which 
it  descends  from  its  upper  basin  450  miles  from  the  sea;  it  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  but  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth. 

60UDAK  OR  NIGRITIA. 

54.  The  Arabic  name  Soudan,  which  the  Europeans  render  by 
the  synonymous  one  of  Nigritia  or  Negrolandy  signifies  properly 
all  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Negroes,  but  it  is  chiefly  restricted 
both  by  the  Moors  and  Europeans  to  that  part  of  it  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Nigir,  with  which  the  nations  o£  Barbaru 
maintain  a  commercial.intercourse.  It  is  thus  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Senegambia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  on  the 
£«  by  jN'ubia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the 
S.  watershed  of  the  Tchadda;  its  superficial  contents  may  be  taken 
at  100,000  square  miles;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  great  river  Nigir,  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  drains  the 
western  portion  of  Soudan,  as  its  affluent  the  Tchadda  does  the 
Eastern ;  it  rises  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kong 
Mountains  with  those  of  tne  coast  ofSenegambia :  its  upper  course 
is  through  a  hilly  country,  and  is  separated  from  its  middle  course 
by  rapids ;  it  frequently  spreads  and  forms  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Lake  Debo,  or  biiiircating  forms  large  islands ;  its  course 
is  N.  £.  to  Kabra,  then  S.  £«  to  the  junction  of  the  Tchadda^  then 
S«  to  the  sea;  its  length  may  be  2,000  miles ;  its  principal  affluents 
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are  the  SeMtatoo  and  Tchadday  both  from  the  left ;  the  former  drains 
the  i^tate  of  Sonfisa^  the  capital  of  which,  situated  on  the  river, 
bears  the  same  name.  The  Tchadda  la  equal  in  volume  to  the 
Niger  J  and  navigable  for  a  ^eat  part  of  its  course,  which,  so  far  at 
is  luiown,  is  through  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  not  unhealthy  country. 
Lah$  Tchad  <iccupie8  the  lowest  part  of  the  central  basin  oi  Africa ; 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  exceeds  1,000  feet ;  it  may  be  200  miles 
long  and  150  broad,  but  its  depth  is  inconsiderable;  it  is  0ur« 
rounded  by  fertile  pasture  lands*  and  receives  the  waters  of  several 
streams,  of  which  the  Shary  and  Jean  are  most  important ;  the  latter 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  enters  the  lake  by  several  months« 
The  whole  country  is  still  very  imperfectly  known;  it  has  been 
chiefly  explored  by  enterprising  and  indefatigable  travellers  from 
amongst  our  own  countrymen,  l>ut  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  knowledse^ 
Sotuiani^  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  governed  oy 
sovereigns  whose  despotism  is  proportionate  to  the  ignorance  of 
their  savage  subjects:  these  kingdoms  are  independent  of  each  other; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  ne^  states,  they  are  constantly 
at  war  with  one  another,  being  ambitious  of  an  increased  territory, 
and  avariciously  anxious  for  the  profits  which  they  derive  from 
the  sale  of  all  their  captives  as  slaves.  About  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  profess  a  very  corrupted  form  of  MaJiametanismf  and 
the  others  are  pagans. 

55.  The  principal  kingdoms  or  states  into  which  Soudan  is 
divided,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Western  States. 

Borgoo, 

Variba. 

Fundak, 

Sackatoo, 

Kaahna, 

JHawua, 

Adamowa, 


Eastern  States. 

Mandara* 

Bomou. 

Kanem, 

Beffkarmi. 

Saley,  Waday,  or  Btrgoo* 

Fur, 

Kordqfim,  I 


66.  TombuctoOf  or  TimhuctoOf  as  it  is  also  called,  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  interior  of  AJrica,  is  situated  near 
the  North  Western  extremity  of  SoudaUj  alK)ut  12  miles  from  the 
Northern  bank  of  the  Niaer,  its  port  upon  which  is  called  Kahra, 
It  b  a  town  of  ancient  mundation,  having  been  built  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Idth  century,  but  it  is  neither  so  large  nor 
so  populous  as  it  has  till  very  latelv  been  supposed,  for  its  circuit 
is  saia  not  to  exceed  three  miles,  and  the  numoer  of  its  inhabitants 
to  be  under  15,000.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes, 
for  the  Moors  who  actuaJlv  reside  there  are  few :  the  houses  are 
described  as  being  generally  mud-huts,  crowded  together  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  ana  sandy  desert.  Tombuctoo  owes  all  its  im- 
portance to  its  central  situation,  which  renders  it  the  grand  point 
of  imion  betwixt  the  Moors  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  continent, 
the  negroes  of  Senegambia  on  the  West,  those  of  Soudan  on  the 
East,  and  of  Chiinea  on  the  South;  fi*om  all  these  countries 
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caravans  rtpair  to  it,  and  for  the  time  very  much  add  to  the  DOpu« 
lation  and  life  of  the  town,  which  on  their  departure  again  relapeea 
into  its  native  dullness.  Bouua  is  the  principal  town  of  Horgoo ; 
it  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger j  and 
has  a  population  exceeding  10,000  persons.  New  Bimiej  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  BomoUj  is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of 
X.  Tchad,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  a  town  of 
some  importance,  from  its  sovereign  being  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  in  the  whole  country,  having  at  different  times  extended 
his  conquests  over  all  the  surrounding  states  as  &r  as  DavFur. 
Kaa^em  lies  to  the  N,  of  L.  Tchad,  its  capital  is  Maoo  \  Begharmi 
is  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  and  its  chief  town  is  also 
called  Begharmi,  or  sometimes  Mema*  Bar  Saley  or  Waday  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  all  S&adan,  and  has  rendered 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Kordofan  tributary  to  it:  its  chief  town 
is  Cobbe,  which  is  one  of  the  prmcipal  channels  of  communication 
between  the  people  of  Nigritia  and  the  Abymniant,  Nubtanf,  and 
Egyptians* 

TIBBOO  AND  TUJkJUCK. 

57.  The  Tibboo  inhabit  the  Eastern  pail  of  that  extensive  desert 
country  which  lies  between  Soudan  and  the  kingdoms  on  ike 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  they  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Fezzan  and  Barca,  on  the  £.  by  Egupt  and  Nubia,  on  the  S.  by 
Dar-Fur,  Bar  Saiey,  Kanem,  and  Bomou,  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
line  extending  between  the  last-mentioned  country  and  Fezxan, 
which  separates  them  from  the  Tuarich.  They  are  not  quite  black, 
and  differ  altogether  both  in  their  appearance  and  manners  from 
the  negroes :  mey  follow  a  roving,  predatory  life,  and  are  divided 
into  several  tribes,  who  are  constantly  making  war  upon  each 
other,  and  pillaging  the  surrounding  countries ;  about  one-half  of 
them  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  but 
the  others  are  pagans. — The  Tiiarich  inhabit  the  Western  part  of 
the  great  desert  coimtry  of  Sahara,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  JBarbary  States,  on  the  £.  by  Fezzan  and  the  territory  of  the 
Tibboo,  on  the  S.  by  Howssa  and  Senegambia,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Moorish  tribes  dwelline  along  the  coast  of  ike  Atlantic  Ocean. 
They  are  a  powerfiil  race  of  people,  and  their  skin  is  much  whiter 
than  that  of^  their  Eastern  neighoours  the  Tibboo ;  they  speak  the 
Berber  language,  and  are  all  Mahometans,  They  lead  a  wandering 
and  Noma£c  life  like  the  Arabs,  and  live  upon  pillage ;  they  are 
divided  into  many  tribes,  and  are  always  at  war  with  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Soudan,  whence  they  carry  off  vast  numbers  of  cap^ 
tives  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  The  caravans  traversing  their  terri- 
tory from  the  Barbary  States  to  the  countries  on  the  Nigir,  are 
obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  tribute  to  secure  themselves  a  freef 
and  unmolested  passage. — The  Moors  and  Arabs  who  wander 
about  the  Westernmost  parts  of  the  Sahara,  are  divided  into 
many  branches  and  tribes,  as  the  Trasarts,  Labdessebas,  Wadelims, 
Lodajas,  Mongearts,  MUil,  &c* :  some  of  them  trade  in  the  gums 
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which  ara  produced  in  the  forests  of  the  country^  but  they  are  all 
in  the  practice  of  plundering  such  vessels  as  are  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  and  selling  the  crews  into  slayery. 

KINGDOM  OF  FEZ2AN. 

58.  Fezzanj  the  ancient  Phttzania,  touches  to  die  N.  upon  the 
Regency  of  Tripoli^  and  is  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
Great  Sandy  Desert :  it  comprehends  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
186,400  square  miles,  but  its  population  is  thought  not  to  exceed 
180,000  souls,  and  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  being  composed 
partly  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  desert,  and  partly  of  mer- 
chants from  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Ferxan  is  governed 
by  a  king,  who  assumes  at  present  the  title  of  Bey,  and  whose 
power  is  despotic  and  hereditary ;  he  is  altogether  uncontrolled  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  though  his  dominions  have  been  tri* 
butary  to  Tripoli  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  Bashaw 
of  the  latter  country  annually  sending  an  embassy  to  receive  the 
stipulated  sum  either  in  gold,  slaves,  or  other  articles  of  value. 
Fezzan  was  overrun  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Saracens,  who 
established  in  it  the  Mahomedan  faith,  which  has  ever  since  con* 
tinned  to  prevail,  though  many  traces  of  gross  paganism  are  still  to 
be  met  with :  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  the 
limits  of  the  black  population  extending  as  far  Northward  as  the 
town  of  S^ha.  Fezzan  derives  its  present  importance  from  bein^ 
the  dep6t  of  the  commerce  between  the  Northern,  Eastern,  ana 
Central  parts  of  Africa ;  it  was  formerly  well  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous, but  its  fei*tile  districts  are  now  neglected.  Its  capital  mottr* 
zouk  is  situated  in  the  South  We8tem*part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  sultan  or  Bey ;  it  is  surrounded  by  strong 
walls ;  Its  population  exceeds  3,000  souls.  The  other  chief  towns  of 
Fezzan  are  Bochnaj  Sebha,  Zuela,  and  Oerma ;  the  last  of  which 
was  formerly  called  Garama,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Gara* 
mantes. 

THE  CAPE  VEKBE,  CANARY,  MADEIRA,  AND  WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

60.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  most  Southern  of  those  which 
lie  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  about 
800  miles  distant  from  the  promontory  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  principal  of  them  are  ten  in  number,  viz.  St.  Antonio, 
St.  Vincent,  St,  Lucia,  St*  Nicholas,  Sal,  and  Buenavista,  on  the 
North ;  and  Mayo^  Santiago,  Fuego  or  St,  Philip,  and  Brava  or 
SL  John,  on  the  South;  the  nearest  of  them  to  the  mainland  is 
Buenavista,  and  the  most  distant  St,  Antonio,  They  unitedly 
Contain  a  superficial  extent  of  about  1,800  square  miles,  and  66,000 
inhabitants.  They  were  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
Century  by  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
were  then  inhabited  by  negroes :  the  Portuguese,  however,  have  at 
different  times  sent  out  a  number  of  settlers,  and  have  ever  since 
kept  possession  of  them,  their  governor  residing  at  Porto  Praya 
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in  the  island  of  Santiago:    their  surfaces  are  mountainous  and 
volcanic,  the  volcano  at  Fuego  exceeding  9,000  feet  in  height; 
they  are  mostlv  fertile,  and  produce  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  fruits.     Tne  Canary  or  F(yrtunate  Islands  lie  on  the  South 
Western  extremity  of  Morocco^  Forteventura,  the  neai*est  of  them, 
being  only  45  miles  distant  from  the  mainland.     There  are  only 
seven  principal  islands,  namely,  Forteventuray  Lancerotay  Canary j 
Teneriffey  Gfomeray  Palma,  and  Ferro :  of  tliese,  Canary  is  i-e- 
markable  as  having  ^ven  name  to  the  whole  group,  Teneriffe  on 
account  of  its  veiy  lony  peak,  and  Ferro  as  the  place  adopted  by 
the  old  geographers  for  a  First  Meridian.    The  Canary  Islands 
contain  about  3,000  square  miles,  and  200,000  inhabitants;  they 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  viceroy  resides  at 
Santa  Cruz  in  Tenei^iffe,  the  most  important  harbour  of  the  whole 
group.     They  are  volcanic  and  mountainous ;  the  peak  of  Teneriffe 
rising  12,180  feet  above  the  sea:  the  produce  is  principally  wine, 
oil,  grain,  sugar,  and  fruit     The  Canary  Islands  were  completely 
lost  sight  of  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages,  till  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  when  the  Spanish  navigators  brought  a  confused 
account  of  their  existence;  they  were  not,  however,  fully  explored 
till  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  a  Norman  gentleman  conquered 
most  of  them,  and  received  the  sovereignty  of  Uiem  fi*om  Henry  dd., 
king  of  Castile,  on  condition  of  perpetual  homage  to  tlie  crown  of 
Castile.     The  aboriginal  natives  of  the    Canaries   were    called 
GuanckeSf  and  defended  every  mile  of  their  islands  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaiiiards  witli  great  intrepidity,  till  being  over- 
powei'ed  by  superior  numbers  and  discipline,  they  were  at  last 
either  exterminated  or  forced  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
The  few  of  them  which  remained  fi-om  the  massacres  which  had 
been  committed  amongst  them,  were  not,  however,  able  to  be  kept 
in  that  de^e  of  civilization  reauired  by  their  conquerors  ;'^ the 
Spanish  colonists  therefore  appbed  subsequently  to  the  mother 
country  for  the  introduction  or  the  Inquisition,  which  was  iomie- 
diately  granted,  and  this  horrible  en^ne  of  state  policy  so  com- 
pletely effected  the  purposes  of  destruction,  that  not  a  single  original 
inhabitant  can  now  be  found  on  atiy  one  of  these  fertile  islands. — 
The  Madeira  Islands  lie  ferther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  at  a  distance 
of  240  miles  from  the  Northernmost  of  the  Canaries,  and  about 
half  as  far  again  from  Mogodor  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.    They 
belong  to  Portugal.    The  only  important  island  is  likewise  called 
Madeira',  it  is  80  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  contains  about 
100,000  inhabitants,  principally  JEuropeans.     It  is  volcanic,  and 
rises  from  the  sea  in  steep  ridges  above  1 ,000  feet  in  height,  cul- 
minating  on  Pico  Ruivo  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
chief  produce  is  wine;  but  coffee,  arrowroot  and  tropical  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent     The  climate  is  most  salubrious.     Its 
capital  is  Funchal,  a  well-built  town,  containing  18,000  inhabitants, 
with  but  an  indifferent  harbour. — The  Azores  or  Western  Islands 
are  about  400  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Madeira,  and  nearly  twice  this 
distance  from  the  mainland  of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  Cape  St. 
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Vincent,  tlie  S.  W.  extremity  of  Portugal,  from  which  they  lie  in 
a  direction  due  West.  The  principal  islands  are  nine  in  number, 
viz.  St,  Marta,  St.  Michael,  Terceira,  Oradosa^  St^  Qenrge,  PicOy 
FayaU  Flores,  and  Corvo :  of  these  the  most  important  one  is 
Terceira,  the  capital  of  which  is  Angra,  where  the  Portugnae 
governor  resides.  These  are  similar  in  character  to  the  MadeiraSj 
though  less  tropical  in  climate  and  prodnction?.  The  peak  of 
Pico  rises  7,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  united  area  may  be 
nearly  700  square  miles,  and  their  population  exceed  flOO,OQO. 
The  Azores  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  though  some 
description  of  them  was  given  bv  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the 
middle  i^es,  they  were  not  visited  by  Europeans  till  about  the 
middle  ofthe  1 6th  century,  when  they  were  discovered  by  a  Flemish 
merchant  who  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  their  shores ; 
this  led  to  their  being  explored  by  the  Portuguese,  who  have  ever 
since  kept  possession  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

AMERICA. 


1.  Thb  most  Northern  part  of  the  continent  of  America  forms 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  British  America  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Polar  Sea,  on  the  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S. 
by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Aussian  America:  it  contains  about  3,776,600  square  miiee,  or 
more  than  all  Europe,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  8,000,000 
souls.  It  may  be  divided  into  eight  great  provinces  or  govern- 
ments, viz.  Vanaday  New  Brunswick,  JSova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward^s  or  St.  John's  Island,  the  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
Buperfs  Land,  or  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  North  West  Territory,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  All  these 
provinces  are  under  the  management  of  a  Governor-general,  and 
nave  Lieutenant-ffovemors  over  them  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
except  Rupert's  iMnd  and  Vancouver's  Island,  the  (Joveniors  of 
which  are  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

2.  Canada  comprises  the  territory  on  the  N.  side  of  the  basin 
ofthe  great  lakes,  and  nearly  the  entire  valley  of  die  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries.  These  lakes  are  remarkable  for  dieir  con- 
nexion as  well  as  their  size,  and  form  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  their  area  containing  probably 
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100^000  square  miles,  t.  e.  more  than  Oreat  Britain,  or  than  half 
the  fresh  water  in  the  glohe;  the  lai^est,  Lake  Superior,  heing 
above  700  miles  in  extreme  length.  The  following  estimates  given 
by  Johnston  will  illustrate  this : — 


Lakt  Superior 
Green  Bay 
Lake  Michigan 

—  Buron 

St.  Clair 

Erie 

—  Ontario 


Mean  Tiength. 

Mean  Breadth. 

Area. 

Milee, 

Milee, 

Square 
Milee. 

400 

80 

32,000 

100 

20 

2,000 

320 

70 

22,400 

240 

80 

20,400 

20 

18 

360 

240 

38 

9,600 

180 

35 

6,300 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  sea  is  630 ;  of  Mi* 
chigan  and  Huron,  600 ;  or  Ei'ie,  665 ;  and  of  Ontaino,  284  feet. 
The  three  former  are  above  1,000  feet  in  depth,  Lake  Ontario 
above  600,  but  Lake  Erie  has  only  an  average  depth  of  about 
100  feet:  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of  these  lakes,  therefore,  is 
more  than  800  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  great 
basin  is  formed  by  hills  varying  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height ; 
those  on  the  N.  are  of  primitive  rock,  but  the  basin  is  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  abundantly  fertile.  The  lakes  receive  the 
waters  of  many  small  rivers ;  those  of  St  Louis  and  Kdminis- 
toquoia  at  the  extreme  W.  may  be  considered  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  communicate  with  the  net -work  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  Maitland 
flowing  into  Lake  Huron,  Bear  Siver,  and  the  Thames,  which 
fall  into  Lake  St,  Clair,  drain  the  triangular  district  between  Lalies 
Huron  and  Erie,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  province. 
French  River,  which  falls  into  Georgian  Bay  in  Lake  Huron, 
rises  in  Lake  Nipissing,  from  whence  also  flows  a  tributary  of 
the  Ottawa,  the  most  considerable  affluent  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  lakes  from  which  the  Severn  and  Trent  flow  into  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie  are  little  more  than  10  miles  apart.  This  inti- 
mate connexion  of  its  waters  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
British  North  America,  and  gives  it  unrivalled  natural  facilities 
of  <x>mmunication.  The  River  ;S>^  Lawrence  flows  from  Lake 
Ontario,  660  miles,  to  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance 
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into  which  it  is  1 00  miles  in  breadth ;  it  begins  to  expand  after 
receiving  the  Ottawa.  Its  principal  affluents  from  the  left  are  the 
St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay,  and  from  the  light  the  St.  Francis 
and  Chaudiere,  The  Ottawa  may  have  a  course  of  700  miles,  the 
others  of  about  200.  The  valleys  of  the  Southern  affluents  are 
beautiful  and  fertile ;  those  of  the  Northern  comuaratiTely  cold 
and  barren,  except  the  Ottawa^  which  flows  througn  a  country  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility. 

3.  Canada f  divided  into  Upper  and  Loirer  Canada^  so  called  with 
respect  to  their  situation  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  tlie  kkes 
which  it  traverses,  composed  but  one  province  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  diviaed  into  two  parts,  which 
were  again  unitea  in  1839.  Upper  Canada  was  colonized  by 
emigrants  from  Qreat  BritaiUy  and  difference  of  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  tlie  French  settlers  in  the  Lower  Province 
being  Roman  Catholics,  and  holding  their  land  by  feudal  tenure, 
produced  an  unhappy  antagonism  between  them  and  the  people  of 
the  Lower  Province,  which,  after  various  struggles  and  rebellions, 
has  happily  ended  in  the  political  union  of  both  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  boundaiy  between  them  ranfrom  Lake  St.  Francis, 
in  the  St,  Laim^enccj  up  the  River  Utawas  to  Ijake  Timiniskamainy 
and  tlience  by  a  line  due  North  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  N.  £. 
coast  of  America  was  first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
his  father  in  1407,  and  was  taken  possession  of  towards  the  mid- 
dle pf  the  16th  centun'  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  England.  The  intenor  was  first  explored  by  Jaques 
Cailier,  a  Frencfi^nan,  who  penetrated  as  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  Montreal^  which  was  then  only  an  Indian  village.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  year  1008  that  the  French  established  a 
colony  in  the  country,  afler  which  it  was  giudually  and  moi*e  fully 
explored:  it  was  taken  from  tliem  by  the  English  in  1629,  but  re- 
stored to  them  two  years  aflerwaixls  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
en  Laye.  As  soon  as  Canada  was  placed  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  king  o{  France  (for  tike  all  the  colonies  of  thel7th 
century,  it  had  been  established  by  trading  companies),  it  b^an  to 
make  very  great  advances  in  opulence  and  prosperity ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  governors  carrying  on  destructive  wars  against  the 
Indians,  the  colonists  were  continually  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  their  savage  enemies,  whose  track  was  always  marked  with 
devastation  and  blood.  At  last,  in  the  year  1759,  Canada  once 
moi*e  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  finally 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1703.  The  government  of 
Canada  was  completely  new-modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the 
BHtish  Constitution.  The  legislative  power  was  conferred  upon 
a  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  ;  and  tlie  Upper  Province  was 
subsequently  divided  into  20  electoral  districts,  and  the  Lower  into 
five.  The  following  table  will  show  the  present  division  into 
counties,  witli  their  population. 
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Canada  West, 

Addmffton 

14,465 

Huron 

17,869 

Peterborough  - 

13,046 

BrmU      - 

21,549 

Kent     . 

15.399 

Preteott 

10,487 

Bntee     - 

2,837 

Lambion 

10,815 

PHnee     Ed- 

CarMon 

23,637 

Lanark 

25,401 

ward  " 

17,318 

Dundas 

13,811 

Leede   • 

27,034 

Rethrew 

9,415 

Durham 

28,256 

Lennojp 

7,955 

Ruatell    • 

2,870 

Biffin      - 

24.141 

Lincoln 

20,528 

Simcoe    - 

26,158 

JBatex     - 

14,937 

Middleees     - 

32,864 

Stormont 

12,997 

Fronienae 

19,150 

Norfolk 

19,829 

Victoria 

11,657 

Grey 

13,217 

Northumber^ 

Waterloo 

24,289 

Glengarry 

17,596 

land- 

27,358 

Wetland 

18,948 

Gremfiile 

18,551 

Ontario 

29,434 

Wellington     - 

24,936 

HMimamd 

18,788 

Ojtford 

30,526 

Wentworth     - 

28,507 

Halton    - 

18,322 

Peel      - 

24,816 

York       - 

48,944 

HattinffM 

27,408 

Perth    - 

15,545 

Canada  East. 

BeauhamoU    - 

39,339 

Vislet  - 

18,420 

Routine  . 

27,031 

BelUchane 

17,732 

Lotbriniere    • 

16,657 

Saguenay 

20,783 

Berihier 

33,008 

Megantie 

13,835 

St.  Maurice     - 

22,626 

Bonaotnture    - 

10,844 

Mieeieequoi    - 

13,015 

St.  Hyacinthe  - 

27,310 

Chambly 

17,361 

Montntoreneg' 

9,598 

Sherbrooke 

17,016 

Ckamplain 

13,146 

Montreal 

20,666 

Sh^ord  - 

16,482 

Dorcheaier 

43,105 

Nieolei  - 

19,657 

Stanetead 

13,898 

Drummond 

16,562 

Ottawa 

21,734 

Terrebonne 

25,662 

Ga$p4      . 

10,904 

Portneuf 

19,366 

Two  Mountains 

29,686 

Uwaiingdon     •> 

38,888 

Quebec 

19,474 

Verehenee 

14,393 

Kamouraaka     - 

20,396 

Richelieu 

22,262 

YamoMka  - 

14,748 

Leinster  - 

28,606 

Rimoutki 

25,887 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  is  thus  given 
in  the  Itist  census:  Montreal,  67,715;  Quebec^  42,060;  TirrontOj 
30,775;  Hamiitonj  14,112.  In  Canada  Weifty  Kingston  has 
11, 585  inhabitants ;  Bytown  and  London^  above  7,000 ;  BelievUle 
and  St,  Katharines,  above  4,000 ;  BroohvUle,  Niagara,  Coburg 
and  DundaSy  above  9,000;  Port  Hope^  Prescott,  Chatham^ 
Woodstock,  Peterborough  and  Oalt,  above  2,000.  In  Canada  East, 
Three  Rivers  contains  4,936  inhabitants;  St.  Johrls,  Sorel,  and  St. 
Uyacinthe,  above  3,000 ;  and  Sherbrook,  2,008. 

From  this  it  nvill  appear,  that  while  Canada  East  contains  the 
two  largest  cities,  Quebec  vlu A  Montreal',  Canada  Tf^ip«^  contains 
the  two  next,  Torojito  and  Hamilton;  but  yet  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  upper  division  is  characterised  by  the  growth,  and  the  lower  by 
the  absence  of  large  towns.  Montreal  has  been  recently  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  contain  75,000  inhabitants.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns,  from  position,  are  Kingston  and  By  town,  at  the  extre  • 
mi  ties  oi  the  Rtdeau  Canal  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa; 
Hamilton,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Lake  Oniano;  London, 
in  the  centre  of  the  district  between  tliat  lake  and  Lake  Huron; 
and  Goderichf  on  the  latter-named  lake,  llailroads  now  connect 
Quebec  with  Montreal,  and  the  Niagara  River  with  the  Detroit : 
the  former  is  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge;  and  all  connect  the 
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railways  of  Canada^  which  will  shortly  bring  all  its  principal, 
towns  into  immediate  connexion  with  those  of  the  United  States 
and  through  them  with  the  Atlantic  at  Portland^  and  with  the 
Old/  of  Mexico  at  Nero  Orleans.  The  Canals  of  Canada  have 
long  been  its  most  important  public  works;  these  are  the  Ridean 
connecting  the  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario^  the  Wettand  con- 
necting Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals, 
by  which  the  rapids  of  that  river  are  turned,  and  communication 
opened  with  the  lakes.  Vessels  can  now  sail  direct  from  Lake 
Erie  and  even  Lake  Huron  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  TorontOy  the  capital,  formerly  called  York,  is  situated  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  not  far  from  its  Western 
extremity ;  a  Bishop's  see,  and  seat  of  an  university :  it  is  a 
flourishing  city,  with  fine  public  buildings,  especially  the  courts 
of  law,  and  college;  and  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants. 
Quebec  was  the  capital  of  Xower  Canada,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  little 
tributary  the  St.  Charles:  it  is  esteemed  the  strongest  town  in 
America,  and  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  tlie  first  consequence.  It  is 
the  principal  station  of  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
was  the  seat  of  government.  Tiie  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  gronnd 
upon  which  the  town  is  bidlt  occasions  great  unevenness  in  the 
streets,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  narrow,  diough  they  are  all 
well  paved :  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  of  very  unequal 
height,  with  j^reat  sloping  roofs.  The  Cattle  of  St.  Louis,  the 
governor's  residence,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  of  three  stories, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  upwards  of  200  feet  high :  some 
of  the  other  public  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant,  but  they 
do  not  in  general  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city.  The 
harbour  of  Quebec  is  very  beautiful,  safe,  and  spacious,  being 
capable  of  containing  100  sail  of  the  line;  tiie  depth  of  water  in  it 
is  about  28  fathoms,  and  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  about  18  feet: 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about  12  miles  wide  above  the  town, 
here  contracts  itself  suddenly  to  the  width  of  one  mile.  Quebec 
was  founded  in  1608  by  the  Frenck  settlers,  who,  before  that 

Eeriod,  had  lived  much  cfispersed  over  the  country :  it  was  taken 
y  the  English  in  1629,  but  restored  shortly  afterwards.  It  was 
fortified  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  from  that 
period  made  gradual  and  rapid  advances.  In  the  year  1769  it 
was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  English,  under  the  command  of  the 
brave  Greneral  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  engagement ;  and  it  was  ceded 
to  us  four  years  afterwards  with  the  rest  of  Canada.  Montrealy 
the  most  important  commercial  tovm  in  Canada,  is  situated  en  the 
Easteiii  shore  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
about  .130  miles  above  Quebec,  and  160  below  Lake  Ontario. 
It  owed  its  original  prosperity  to  being  the  principal  dep6t  of  the 
North  American  fur  trade,  and  its  recent  rapid  increase  m  wealth 
and  importance  to  having  become  the  centre  of  trade  with  Europe 
and  with  the  United  States.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and 
gloomy,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  large^  handsome,  and  built 
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in  a  modem  style.  The  Roman  catholic  cathedi'al  is  probably  the 
lai^st  church  in  North  America.  The  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  75,000.  The  other  great  lowns  of  Lower  Canada  are 
Trots  Rivieres  on  the  SL  Laim*ence%  about  midway  between 
Quebec  and  Montrealy  and  Sherhrooke  ou  the  St,  Frangois^  close 
on  the  borders  of  the  United  States;  tlie  former  may  have  a 
population  of  5,000,  the  latter  of  2,000. 

6.  New  BauNSwicK  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  United  States 
and  Lower  Canada^  on  the  N.  by  the  latter  country,  on  the  £.  by 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Say  of  Fundy 
and  Nova  Scotia:  it  is  divided  into  10  counties.  Its  capital  is 
Fredericton^  situated  about  00  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.John^sRiver:  it  is  a  Bishop's  see;  its  population  may  be  5,000. 
St.  Johtisj  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy y  is  a  very  flourishing  town,  and  tolerably  well  built :  it 
is  a  free  port,  and  carries  on  an  active  commerce*  The  population 
of  St,  Jokn^s  amounts  to  about  25,000  souls.  The  other  chief 
towns  of  New  Brunswick  are,  Fredericton  and  Gage  Town, 
both  on  the  Western  banks  of  the  St,  John ;  Liverpool,  on  the 
coast  of  the  GuVof  St.  Lawrence ;  Cftatham  and  Newcastle,  at 
the  mouth  of  Airamichi,  which  runs  into  Miramichi  Bay; 
Dalkousie,  at  the  Northern  extremitv  of  the  province,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bistigouche ;  and  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Croix  River,  the  frontier  of  the  province  to  the  West.  The 
St.  John's  is  a  noble  river,  navigable  for  200  miles  to  the  Grand 
Falls ;  it  rises  from  two  sources,  in  the  Northern  extension  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  the  principal  of  which  flows  through  the 
state  oi Maine;  this  is  known  as  the  Walloostook.  It  has  also 
two  considerable  affluents,  the  Ai^'oostooh  and  Tohique.  Below  the 
falls,  and  lower  down,  it  is  connected  with  several  lakes.  All 
these  are  navigable,  and  are  situate  in  a  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
country.  It  has  numerous  other  smaller  tributaries.  The  JfiVa- 
michi  is  also  a  noble  river,  rising  from  two  sources  near  those  of 
the  Tohique,  and  navigable  for  nearly  its  entire  length. 

6.  Nova  Scotia  is  a  long  narrow  f>eninsu]a;  separated  from 
New  Brunswick  on  the  N.  by  an  isthmus  only  10  miles  broad  : 
the  name  was  formerly  extended  to  the  province  of  New  Bruns* 
wick,  till  1784,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  It  is 
subdivided  into  1 1  counties,  excluding  the  remarkable  Island  of 
Cape  Breton,  which  lies  ofl*  its  Eastern  extremity,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Nova  Scotia  was  called  Acadia  by  the 
French,  who  occupied  it  long  before  they  settled  in  Canada: 
James  1st.  granted  certain  lands  in  it  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  not  confirmed  to  England  till  1713.  Its  capital, 
Halifax,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  Chebucto  Bay ',  it  is  the  chief  station  of 
the  British  navy  in  the  Northern  part  of  America :  the  harbour 
18  open  at  all  seasons,  of  bold  and  easy  entrance^  and  spacious 
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enough  to  contain  1,000  of  the  largest  ships  in  entire  safety. 
Halifax  contains  abotit  26,000  inhabitants.  The  other  chief  towns 
of  ifvva  Scotia  are»  Truroy  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Basin 
of  Mines;  Windsor,  at  the  nriouth  of  the  Avofi ;  and  Annapolis^  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ba^  of  Fundy^  at  the  North  Western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  about  100  miJes 
long,  and  85  broad  ;  its  interior  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  ami 
of  the  sea,  called  Le  Bras  d^Or\  it  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and 
abounds  with  coal  and  minerals.  Lmiisbonrg,  the  old  capital  of 
the  JFVeTzr/^, was  taken  in  1758, and  destroyed;  the  present  capital 
is  Sydney,     Nova  Scotia  is  now  a  bishopric. 

7.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  or  St,  John^s  Island,  as  it  was 
formerly  called, lies  to  the  E.  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  the  N.  of 
Nova  Scotia,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  strait  about  20 
miles  broad,  called  the  Strait  of  Northumberland :  it  is  about 
100  miles  long,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  French^  who  improved  it  so 
much,  that  they  called  it  the  granary  of  Canada;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  the  year  1745.  It  is  at  present 
divided  into  three  counties.  Its  capital,  Charlotte  Town,  con- 
taining about  5,000  inhabitants,  is  advantageously  situated  on  ihe 
Southern  side  of  the  island,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Oeorgetown  and  Prince- 
town, 

8.  The  Island  of  Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  the  year  1497,  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Xo&rac^or 
by  a  narrow  Etrait,  called  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle:  it  locks  the 
Gulf  g/*  St,  Lan'>rence  on  the  East,  and  is  separated  from 
Cape  Breton  on  ihe  S.  by  a  channel  about  60  miles  broad.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  shape,  and  contains  38,100  square  miles,  or  about 
as  many  as  Erigland:  it  is  divided  ink)  three  districts,  and  con- 
tains but  few  towns  or  settlements  of  consequence.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  is  full  of  bays  and  harbours,  all  so  spacious 
and  so  well  sheltered  by  the  mountains,  that  vessels  lie  in  them  in 
perfect  security.  Newfoundland  Aeviyed.  its  chief  value  from  the 
extensive  cod-iishery  carried  on  upon  the  Great  Bank  off  the 
Southern  part  of  the  island,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  annually  employed  upwards  of  3,000  sail  of  small 
crafl ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most  part  farmers  as  well 
as  fishermen,  now  attend  chiefly  to  the  in-shore  fisheries,  leaving 
the  banks  to  tlic  French,  whose  industry  is  stimulated  by  a  pre- 
mium paid  by  the  covemment :  a  great  seal  fishery  is,  however, 
carried  on  from  St  John's.  This  island,  after  various  disputes 
about  its  possession,  was  finally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty 
o(  Utrecht,  in  17  J3;  but  the  French  were  allowed  to  dry  their 
nets  on  its  Northern  shores,  and  to  fish  in  the  neighbouring  seas; 
at  the  last  peace  this  permission  was  restricted  to  tlie  Northern  and 
Western  coasts  of  the  island:  the  inhabitints  of  the  United  States 
are  by  recent  treaty  allowed  the  same  privileges  in  fishing  as  the 
inhabitants.     St.  John's,  the  capital  of  NewfiundUind,  is  situated 
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on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  South  Eastern  extremitj 
of  the  island  :  it  is  a  flourishing  town>  and  contains  about  12^000 
inhabitants,  whose  chief  employment  is  drying  and  packing  fish 
for  foreign  markets.  PCacentiay  the  second  town  in  NeW' 
foundlanSy  Is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  St.  JohrCs^  upon  the  shores 
of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name ;  it  contains  about  4,000 
inhabitants :  Newfoundland  is  a  bishopric.  These  provinces  sur* 
round  the  Qvlf  of  St.  Lansrenceyinio  which  the  river  of  the  same 
name  flows  by  two  channcb,  separated  by  xhe  Island  of  AnticoHiy 
these  are  respectively  20  and  15  miles  in  breadth ;  but  the  extreme 
shores  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  are  130  miles  apart ;  the  length  of 
the  Gulf  may  be  estimated  at  450  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  280  : 
it  has  three  entrances,  the  principal  being  in  the  centre  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton ;  on  the  rf .  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  separates  the  ibrnier  island  from  Lahi^ador ;  as  on  the  S.  the 
Gut  of  Canso  does  the  latter  from  Nova  Scotia,  The  Magdalen 
Idands  lie  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf.  The  shoals  known  as  the 
Banks  of  Nemfoundlandj  the  fisheries  of  which,  and  the  Gulf,  led 
to  the  hrst  establishment  of  settlements  on  its  coasts,  extend  for 
above  500  miles  to  the  Eastward,  and  are  the  most  extensive 
known.  The  following  statistics  will  show  the  progress  and 
present  importance  of  these  colonies: 


PaOVINCR. 

Population. 

'                 ■ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Canada       -        -        -        -        - 
Nova  Scotia       -        -        -        - 
New  Bruruwiei  -        -        -        - 
ytwfoundUmd    .... 
Prince  Edward's  Island 

1,84*^,264 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

75,000 

£. 

8,200,640 

1,194,175 

1,110,600 

795,738 

298,543 

£. 
5,570,000 
970,780 
796,335 
965,772 
242,675 

Total    -    -    - 

1 

2,517,264    1  11,499,697 

1 

8,545,562 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  provinces  may  be  esti- 
mated as  exceeding  6,000,  and  measuring  nearly  500,000  tons. 
In  1783  Canada  contained  only  123,000  persons.  It  was  not  until 
1826  that  the  Western  districts  were  opened  by  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, at  which  time  the  population  of  Canada  West  was  only 
125,000.  In  1753  the  commerce  of  Canada  East  was  repre- 
sented by  two  small  vessels;  in  1850  by  103  steamers  of  16,169 
tons,  and  620  sailing  vessels  of  71,295  tons.  The  assessed  pro- 
perty in  Canada  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  10,000,000/. 
sterling. 

0.  Rupert's  Land  is  that  vast  extent  of  territory  lying  round 
Hudsov^s  Bavy  and  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  A  itantic  on 
the  East,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  West.  It  comprehends 
Labradorj  East  Main,  New  North  Wales,  antl  Neiv  South 
Wales;  but  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  it  is  parcelled  out  amongst 
a  number  of  Indian  tribes,  varying  in  number  from  500  to  5,000 
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souls,  as  the  Esquimeaux,  KniHineaux,  Amneholnei,  Ckipa- 
wayansy  and  Copper  Indians.  These  tribes  are  mostlj  Pagans : 
they  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  at  the  posts  and  factories  established  by  the 
Hndson^s  Bay  Company  in  different  parts  of  this  vast  country. 
This  Company,  originally  establishea  by  Prince  Rupert  and 
others,  received  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  all  the  countrjr 
watered  by  the  rivers  falling  into  Hvdsim^s  Bay;  these  were  ulti- 
mately found  connected  by  means  of  lakes  with  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, having  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mackenzie, 
which  falls  mto  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  Company  consequently 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  from  those  mountains  to  the  great  lakes, 
Hudson^ 8  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean;  this  brought  it  into  collision 
with  the  North  West  Company  of  traders  from  Montreal,  who  had 
extended  their  traffic  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Pacijic,  After 
much  dispute,  and  some  bloodshed,  the  Companies  united  in 
1816,  and  the  trade  of  the  North  West  territory  was  leased  by 
Government  to  them.  Their  principal  stations  are  at  York  factory, 
in  Hudson* s  Bay :  Fort  Garry,  near  which  on  the  Red  River, 
which  flows  from  the  S.  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  there  is  a  small 
settlement  of  retired  servants  of  the  Company,  and  half  breeds ; 
it  has  been  made  a  Bishop's  see,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  mis^sion :  and  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia, 
After  the  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  .that  river  to 
the  United  States  in  1848,  Vancouver's  Island  on  the  West 
coast  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  colonize, 
and  it  is  now  nominally  a  colony,  of  which  one  of  their  Actors  is 
Governor :  it  is  about  300  miles  long  by  75  broad ;  abounds  in 
coal  and  other  minerals,  and  has  much  fertile  soil.  It  has  nume- 
rous and  excellent  harbours,  and  commands  the  entrance  into 
Pugefs  Sound:  the  only  settlement  is  Victoria,  at  the  S.  E. 
extremity.  The  North  West  coast  above  this,  the  Southern 
Vimlt  of  British  possessions,  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  covered 
with  numerous  islands,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Queen 
Charlotte's.  The  interior  is,  for  the  most  part,  cold  and  rocky,  but 
beautiful  and  fertile  in  the  river  valleys;  of  these  Frazer's  jRiver 
and  Salmon  River  are  the  chief.  The  fur  trade,  to  which  alone  this 
Company  has  directed  its  attention,  is  still  a  source  of  great  profit, 
and  above  130  stations  are  maintained.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
of  the  N.  W.  territorv  to  the  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rank 
among  the  largest  in  the  world;  of  the  latter,  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Great  Slave  Lake  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  Labrador  is  the 
Easternmost  part  of  New  Britain,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Layvrence  and  the  Island  of  Newfoundlaiid  to  Hudson's  Straits  : 
it  is  chiefly  known  from  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  settled  on  its  coasts  The  Northern  shores  of 
the  continent  have  been  principally  exploi'ed  by  those  navigators 
who  have  attempted  to  discover  a  North  West  passage  to  India 
through  some  of  the  great  inlets  in  the  Polar  regions  o£  America : 
in  pui  suance  of  this  project  several  expeditions  have  been  fitted 
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out,  which  have  all  failed  in  iheir  ultimate  object,  and  have 
left  but  little  doubt  of  snch  a  vojage  to  India  being  imprac- 
ticable. This  was  the  object  of  Frobisber's  voyage  in  1676^ 
and  of  Davis  in  1585;  as  also  of  Hodson  in  his  four  voyages 
between  the  years  1607-11  j  and  of  those  later  navigators  whose 
names  are  now  so  well  known ;  as  also  of  Cook  and  Vancouver 
to  the  W«  coasty  and  of  Alex.  Mackenzie  across  the  continent. 


GREENLAND  AND  ICELAND. 

10.  Greenland  stretches  fpom  Cape  Farewell  on  the  South  to 
the  latitude  of  80®  North,  beyond  which  nothing  whatever  is 
known  concerning  it ;  it  is  situated  between  Baffin^s  Bay  and 
Davis*  Strait  on  the  West,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  tlie  East. 
Greenland  was  discovered  about  the  year  970  by  a  company  of 
Icelanders  who  were  driven  on  its  Eastern  coast  by  accident,  and 
named  it  Greenland  or  Greenland  on  account  of  its  verdant 
appearance':  on  their  return  home,  they  represented  the  newly 
discovered  country  in  such  a  fiivourable  light,  that  many  families 
set  off  thither,  where  they  soon  became  a  thriving  colony.  An 
active  intercourse  commenced  between  it  and  Denmarhy  which 
wns  maintained  till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Arctic  ice,  the  colony  appears  to  have 
been  completely  imprisoned  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  whilst  on  the 
West  a  range  of  impassable  mountains  and  plains  covered  with 
perpetual  ice  precluded  all  access.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of 
this  ancient  settlement  since  the  year  1406,  when  the  last  of 
seventeen  bishops  was  appointed  over  it;  the  unfortunate 
colonists  all  perished ;  but  in  the  17th  century  the  W.  coast  was 
colonized  from  Denmark^  and  about  40  stations  established ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  Good  Hope  and  Disco  harbours,  and  Frede- 
rick and  Juliai{$  on  the  E.  The  population  of  the  different 
settlements  in  Greenland  amounts  to  about  150  EuropeanSy  and 
8,000  Esquimaux. 

11.  The  island  of  Iceland  is  only  150  miles  distant  from  the 
Easteni  coast  of  Greenland:  it  contains  25,800  square  miles,  being 
about  two-thirds  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  its  population  amounts 
to  50,000  souls.  It  is  governed  as  a  dependency  of  Denmark ,  the 
chief  authority  being  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  appointed  by  that 
country :  it  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  named  after  the  cardinal 
points  towards  which  they  lie.  The  religion  of  the  Icelanders  is 
LuUieranism :  their  bishop  resides  at  Reikiavik,  the  capital  and 
only  town  of  the  island,  the  population  of  which  does  not  exceed 
10,000.  Iceland  consists  of  several  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the 
declivities  of  which,  and  in  the  valleys  lying  between  them,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  live.  The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
volcanic,  of  which  there  are  80  enumerated,  and  of  these  eight  have 
been  recently  active,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  volcano  of 
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Mount  Hechiy  which  is  5,110  fe«t  high;  but  Orafd  Johel  attains 
an  elevation  of  6,405  feet  One-ninth  of  the  sur&ee  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  glaciers.  The  hot  springs  oflvelatui,  called  Gef/gent^ 
are  yery  remarkable,  being  of  all  temperatures,  from  moderate 
warmth  to  boiling  heat :  they  are  situated  near  Skalholty  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  island,  and  throw  colmnns  of  water  into  the 
air,  varying  in  height,  according  to  the  season  and  temperature^ 
from  00  to  200  feet. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

12.  The  North  Western  exti*emity  of  the  continent  of  America^ 
lying  opposite  to  Asia^  and  separated  from  it  by  Bherina*s  Strait ^ 
belongs  to  tlie  Empire  of  Russia^  and  is  hence  callea  Russian 
America :  it  confines  on  the  E.  with  the  British  poBsessions^  and 
is  washed  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  Frozen  Oceans,  Its  area 
and  population  cannot  be  estimated,  since  nothing  whatever  is 
known  about  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  coast  being  the  only 
part  that  has  been  hitherto  explored.  The  Russians  divide  their 
Amefican  possessions  into  eight  provinces,  named  afler  the  tribes 
by  whom  the  shores  and  archipel&gos  ai-e  inhabited :  they  have 
built  several  forts  and  factories,  the  chief  of  which  is  Sitka j  or 
New  Archan/jely  in  the  island,  or  chain  of  islands,  called  A7n// 
George  tlie  ThircTs  Archipelago ;  its  popidation  may  be  estimated 
at  1,500.  The  Westernmost  part  or  America  is  formed  by  a 
long  nanx)w  peninsula  named  Aliaska  and  Ounemaak,  *At 
its  termination  is  an  extensive  chain  of  numerous  islands,  com- 
monly described  as  the  AleootskiUj  or  Aleutian  Isles^  which 
stretches  aci-oss  the  ocean  nearly  to  Kamtchatha'^  about  40  of 
them  have  been  named,  the  principal  of  which  are  AttOy  Oona- 
iwthha,  and  J3hering*s  Island,  These  l3ang  on  the  direct  route 
from  tlie  N.  W.  coast  of  Amenca  to  China,  and  possessing  good 
harbours  and  coal,  must  at  no  long  dbtance  of  time  l^ome 
important. 

THB   UNITED  STATES. 

13.  The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
British  Aineinca,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacijic  Oceany  on  the  S.  by 
Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  It  contains  2,063,666  square  miles,  and  its  population,  as 
estimated  in  1830,  amounted  to  12,500,000  souls;  it  is  now  about 
25,000,000.  The  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  extensive 
territory  arc  its  internal  water  communication,  numerous  liar- 
bours>  and  mineral  wealth ;  of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
numerous  deposits  of  coal,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Afissis^ 
sippiy  and  the  gold  of  Calif omia.  It  may  be  physically  divided 
into  the  basin  of  the  Mississipjn  in  the  centre,  and  Uie  reverse 
slopes  of  its  water-sheds  to  the  N.  S.  £.  and  W.  The  basin  of 
tlic  Mississippi  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  river,  except  the 
Maranon,  and  includes  those  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Ohio, 
Platte,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  all  equal  to  rivers  of  the  first  class 
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in  Eorope.     It  rises  from  two  sources ;  the  more  important,  known 
as  the  Missouri^  has  several  heads  in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  the 
principal  being  tlie  Yellorogtone^  near  the  South  pass,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  above  7,000  feet,  and  close  to  those  of  the  Colorado  and 
Columbia ;  the  secondary  source  is  in  the  undulating  hills  which 
separate  its  valley    from    that  of  the   Saskatchewan,  in   Lake 
Itkasca,  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea;   from  thence   to   the 
confluence  is  nearly  2,000  miles,  while  from  the  sources  of  the 
Missouriii  is  more  than  3,000;  from  the  confluence  to  the  sea  is 
1,270    miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  far  above  this 
point;  at  the  mouth  of  the   Ohio,  it  is  above  2,700  feet  broad. 
Qalena  on  the  Mississippi  will  be  the  centre  of  rail  communica- 
tion, as  St,  Louis  on  the  Missouri  is  of  the  water  communication 
of  the  West.     The  C)/iu>,  the  principal  affluent,  rises  at  Pt7/«^?i7-<^, 
830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nas  a  course  of  1,000  mites  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  world:  the 
navigation  afforded,  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated  at 
5,000  miles;  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Big  ^eavei*.  Lido  and 
Wabash  on  the  right,  and  the  Kenanfha,  Kentucky,  Cumbei*land, 
and  Tennessee  on  the  left.     The  united  stream  of  the  Mississipjn 
has  no  other  considerable  affluent  from  the  left ;  from  the  right 
the  Arkansas,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  a  course 
of  above  2,000  miles  through  the  Prairies,  receiving  several  con- 
siderable tributaries ;  and  the  Red  River^  which  has  a  course  of 
al)ove   1,600.     The  principal  affluents  of  the  Missouri  are  the 
Yellowstone  and  Platte,  both  from  the  right;  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissimji,  the   Wisconsin  and  Illinois  from  the  left.     To  the  W. 
of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Coloi^ado  or  Red  River  of 
Texas,  and  the  Rio  Orande  del  Norte,  which,  with  the  character 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  has  a  course  of  above  1,500  miles,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  flows  should  form  a  natural  boundary 
between   Mexico  and   the    United  States.    From  the  Western 
nlope  the  Colorado  flows  to  the  S.  into  the  Oulf  of  California, 
not  dissimilar  in  character  from  the  Rio  del  Norte,  with  a  course 
of  about  1,000  miles:  it  has  its  sources  to  the  South  of  a  basin 
which  has  no  outlet,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  above  100,000 
miles:  this  is   divided  into  two  parts  by  irregular   mountains, 
and   contains  saline   lakes,  fed   by   rivers ;    those   falling   into 
the     Great     Salt    Lake     from    the     East,     the     Bear    and 
Nicollet,  are  considemble  streams.     This    basin   is  surrounded 
by  elevated  and  for  the  most  part  snow-covered  ranges,  rising 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea;  those  on  the  N.  are  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  those  on  the  W.  the  mountains  of  Califofmia ; 
from  these  flows  the  Sacramento,  which  joining  the  Sati  Joa(iuim 
in  the  plain,  falls  into  the  extensive  harbour  of  San  Francisco,    To 
the  N.  of  the  Salt  basin,  the  Southern  streams  of  the  Columbia 
unite  to  form  the  principal  of  its  two  sources,  the  Snake  River; 
those,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest,  Salmon  River,  flow  through 
rugged  defiles.     The  Northern  branch,  known  as  the  Columbia, 
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had)  with  its  affluents,  the  Okanogan  and  Kootanie,  its  course  for 
the  most  part  through  British  territory,  the  boundary  beine  the 
49th  parallel  of  N.  latitude.     The  Columbia  is  only  navigable  A>r 
large  vessels  for  about  150  miles  to  the  head  of  the  tide  water, 
from  the  passage  being  obstructed  by  falls.    The  Eastern  slope  of 
the  United  States  presents  several  rivers  at  present  more  important 
and  better  known  than  those  already  referred  to.    They  may  be 
enumerated  as  the  Kennebec^  Merrimac,  Connecticut,  Hudsony 
Delaware^  Susquehana,  Potomac,  JaTnes,  Roanoahe,  Pedee^  Cata- 
waba,  Savannahy,&nd  Alabama ;  of  them,  as  influencing  internal 
communication  by  canals,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Conneciicnty 
Hudson,  Delaware,  SusquekaTuit  and  Potomac,  connecting  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  River  8t,  Lamrenccy 
and  the  latter  uniting  both  with  the  Ohio.  The  Hudson,  as  of  middle 
size,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  others;  its  coarse  is  260  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  for  145  miles.    They  all  open  into  extensive 
estuaries,  which  afford  the  greatest  &cilities  for  foreign  commerce. 
14.  The  United  States  were  originally  colonies  of  Great  Hri' 
tain.    The  first  English  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1607,  at 
Jamestown  in  Virginia :  New  York  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
1614 :  and  in  16*20  the  first  settlement  in  New  England  was  made 
at  Plymouth,  by  English  colonists.     Hostilities  were  commenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  in  1775,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year    the   latter   made    a  declaration    of  independence, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  1783.     The  pre- 
sent constitution,  however,  was  not  modelled  till  1788;  according 
to  it^  all  power  origpinates  with  the  people,  to  whom  it  secures  the 
great  principles  of  freedom,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters 
of  rehgion,  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of 
choosing  and  being  chosen  to  office.    The  United  States  form  a 
federal  republic.     Each  State  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  has 
a  separate  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary;  but  the  defence  of 
the  country,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  united  interests 
of  the  confederacy,  ai-e  entrusted  to  the  general  government.    The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  state- 
legislatures  for  six  yeai*s,   and   of  a  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  one  representative  being  re- 
turned for  every  40,000  inhabitants :  in  the  slave-holding  states 
every  five  slaves  are  counted  as  three  freemen.    The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who,  together  with  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, is  chosen  for  four  years  by  electors  from  all  the  states.     The 
principal  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department  are,  the 
secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.     The 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  seven  iudges,  who  are  altogether 
inoependent  of  the  legislature.     No  religion  is  established  or  sup- 
ported hy  the  government  of  the  United  States,  every  individual 
Deing  left  voluntarily  to  support  that  form  of  religion  which  he 
chooses.    All  denominations  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
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and  no  person  is  disqualified  from  holding  or  exercising  any  office 
by  his  religious  profession.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  reli- 
gion is  honourably  supported,  the  great  body  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  some  one  or  other  of  the  several  denommations  of 
Christians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  Whites, 
Indians,  and  Nearoes,  The  Whites  are  of  European  descent,  and 
are  chiefly  JEnglish,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
Viroinia,  and  the  Carolines,  The  Qennans  are  most  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  states,  the  Dutch  in  New  York, 
and  the  French  in  Louisiana,  Irish,  Scotch,  Swedes,  and  Spa- 
niards, are  likewise  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Indians  are  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  number  half  a  million,  of 
whom  about  one-fifth  are  warriors.  The  Negroes  are  mostly  held 
in  slavery,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Southern  states :  in  1850 
the  population  was  thus  divided  :— 

Whites 19,553,068 

Black 3,233,057 

Mnkttoe 405,751 

Indian 400,764 

The  free  coloured  population  is  estimated  at  484,495.  The 
means  of  common  education  are  widely  extended,  and  there 
are  numerous  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  three  principal  colleges  are  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut', Cambriagem  Massachusetts;  and  Schenectady  in  New 
York. 

16.  The  increase  in  the  territories  and  population  of  the  United 
States  will  appear  from  the  following  Tables : — 

Area  at  peace,  1783 820,680 

Addition  by  purchase  of  Lowtiana,  1803       -        -  899,578 

cession  of  FTort^a,  1821     .        -        -  66,900 

annexation  of  Texat,  1845          -        -  318,000 

Oregon,  1846       -        -  308,052 

partofife^rtco     -        -  522,956 


»» 


"  ,','  „  1854      -      27,500 


2,963,666 


Popnlation  by  censna  of  1790 

- 

-      3,929,827 

1830 

- 

-    12,866,020 

1850 

*               • 

-    23,191,876 
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States. 

Area. 

Population 

No.  of 
.  Represen. 

.    Chief  Towns. 

Popvla- 
tjon. 

UtiTes. 

*  Alabama 

50,722 

771,623 

7 

Montgomery  - 

7,000 

*  ArkofuoM     - 

52,198 

209.897 

2 

Little  Rock   - 

2.167 

California    * 

155,980 

92,597 

2 

San  Jose 

3,500 

*  Columbia  (Di8t.o0 

60 

51,687 

- 

Washington  - 

40.001 

t  Connecticut 

4,674 

370,792 

4 

Hartford 

13,555 

*  t  Delaware 

2.120 

91,532 

1 

Dover  - 

3,500 

♦  Florida 

59,268 

87,445 

1 

Talahassee     - 

3,000 

*  t  Georgia    - 

58,000 

906,195 

8 

Milledgeville 

2.216 

///tnoti 

55,405 

851,470 

9 

Spring/letd    . 

6.500 

Indiana 

33,809 

988,416 

11 

IndianepoHs  - 

12,000 

Iowa  ... 

50,914 

192,214 

2 

Iowa     - 

1,582 

*  Kentucky    - 

37,680 

982,405 

10 

Franlfort 

5,000 

*  Louisiana    • 

41,255 

517,762 

4 

Baton  Rouge 

4,500 

Maine 

31,766 

583,169 

6 

Augusta 

8,225 

*  t  Maryland 

11,124 

583,034 

6 

Annapolis 

3.011 

t  Mastaehueet/t 

7,800 

994.614 

11 

Boston  - 

136.S81 

Michigan     - 

56,243 

397.654 

4 

Lansing 

1,229 

*MietiMtippi  • 

47,156 

606,326 

5 

Jackson 

3.500 

*  Mietouri      • 

67,380 

682,044 

7 

J^erson 

2.000 

t  iVinp  Hampshire  > 

9,280 

317,976 

3 

Concord 

8,576 

t  Ar«»  For*  . 

47,000 

3,097.394 

33 

Albany 

50,763 

*  fNew  Jertey 

8,320 

489,555 

5 

Trenton 

6,461 

*f  North   Carolina 

50,704 

869,039 

8 

Raleigh 

4,518 

Ohio    - 

39,964 

1,980,329 

21 

Columbus 

25,000 

t  Pennsylvania 

46,000 

2,311,786 

25 

Harrisburg    - 

8,500 

t  lUiode  Island      - 

1,306 

147,545 

2 

i  Providence  - 
1  Newport 

47,500 
10.000 

*f  South  Carolina 

29.385 

668,507 

6 

Columbia 

6,060 

•  7(raii««M     - 

45,600 

1.002.717 

10 

Nashville 

10.478 

♦  Tesas  -        -        . 

237,504 

212,592 

2 

Austin  . 

3.000 

•  t  KfVymw  - 

61,352 

1,421,661 

13 

Richmond      - 

27,570 

Vermont     - 

10,212 

314,120 

3 

Montpelier    - 

2,310 

IFtfCOfiftn    - 

53,924 

305,391 

3 

Madison 

1.871 

(Kansas     - 

114,798 

> 

m 

^.  !ifjnsieio/a 

166,025 

6.077 

- 

St.  Paul 

1,338 

S   Nebraska  - 

335,882 

? 

^4 

New  Mexico      - 

234,507 

61,547 

H  {Oregon     - 

185.030 

13,294 

Oregon  (City) 

900 

s 

{7/aA 

269,170 

11,380 

- 

Salt  Lake  (City) 

10,000 

ns 

Washington 

123,022 

? 

H 

Indian,  South  of  \ 

71,127 

> 

« 

2,963,666 

The  13  orii^inal  States  are  marked  f,  the  alaTe-holding  States  *. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  above-mentioned  are  not  the  most 
populous  cities  of  the  Union :  New  Yorky  500,000 ;  New  OrleanSy 
1 1 6,000 ;  Smi  Francisco^  35,000 ;  St,  Louis^  75,000,  being  omitted. 
Brookli/n  contains  above  95,000  inhabitants ;  Albany  above 
50,000 ;  Bvffalo,  Philadelphia^  Charlestofiy  Cinciimaiiy  and  Pitts- 
burg above'  40,000 ;  Portland^  Saleniy  New  Haven,  Rochester^ 
SyracusBy  Troyy  Newarky  Richmondy  ifobilcy  Lauisvilley  Chicagoy 
MiclevankeBy  and  Alleghany  city,  between  30,000  and  40,000 ; 
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Mancftester,  Sprtngfield^  Uiica^  Jiangor^  Norfolkj  Petersburg^ 
Savannah^  Nashmllcy  Cincinnati^  Kingston,  Paterson^  Lancaste7\ 
Wheeling^  Dayton,  and  Oainsboro*  between  10,000  and  15,000, 
and  there  are  manj  containing  from  8»000  to  10,000. 

16.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  on   the  Atlantic  coast;  New 
York,  Boston,  Portland,  now  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  railways, 
Portsmouth,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston:  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
New    Orleans  and   Mobile',    on  the   Pacific,  San  Francisco. 
The  im})ort8  may  be  estimated  at  25,  and  the  exports  at   30 
million  pounds  sterling;  in  1791  the  exports  scarcely  exceeded 
4  millions*   There  are  now  more  than  4,000  miles  of  canal  naviga* 
tion,  and  above  12,000  miles  of  railway  communication  open  in 
the  United  States:  of  the  former,  the  principal  are  the  JErie, 
connecting  Buffalo  with  Albany  on   the   Sndson;  the  Penn^ 
sylvania,  connecting  Pittsburg  with  Columbia  on  the  Susquehana  ; 
and  the  Chesa])€ak,  connecting  Pittsburg  with  the  Potomach  at 
Washington.     The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  also  intersected  with 
canals,  conneciing  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.    The 
centres  of  railway  communication  are  the  N,  W.,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis;  the  extreme  Western  point,  Jef- 
ferson City  5  on  the  N-  E.,  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltic 
more,  Albany,   Syracuse,  Rochester,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland. 
The  |X)int8  of  connexion  with  Canada,  Burlington,  Ogdenburg 
Lewiston,  Buffalo,  Detroit;  and  with  New  Brunswick,  Calais; 
on   the  S.  £.,  Richmond,  Raleigh,    Wilhnington,  Portsmouth, 
Charleston ;  on  the  S.  W..  Nashville,  Milledgevilk,  New  Orleans; 
extreme  W.  point,  Opelusia, 

The  principal  navy  yards  of  the  United  States  are  at  Ports- 
mouth,  Cliarleston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Norfolk.  These,  and  some  of  its  principal  ports  are  partially 
fortified ;  there  are  also  some  small  forts  on  the  frontiers,  but  none 
of  importance.  The  standing  army  does  not  much  exceed  10,000 
men,  and  is  divided  into  four  regiments  of  artillery,  three  of 
cavalry,  and  eight  of  infantry,  besides  engineers;  the  militia, 
however,  consists  of  above  75,000  commissioned  officers,  and 
2,127,366  men.  The  navy,  now  rapidly  increasing,  consisted 
in  1853  of  74  vessels,  mounting  2,026  guns,  of  which  15  were 
steamers. 

17.  The  city  of  Washington,  though  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  States,  is  inferior  to  several  others  in  the  country  both  in 
size  and  population.  It  i^  situated  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
PotOTMick,  and  is  laid  out  on  a  plan,  which,  when  completed, 
will  render  it  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  city  in 
America :  as  yet,  however,  the  buildings  cover  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  intended  site,  and  the  public  edifices  appear  of  a  dis* 
proportionate  grandeur.  The  two  chief  public  bmldings  are  the 
Capitol  and  the  President's  house,  which  are  both  of  stone ; 
the  other  great  buildings  for  the  use  of  this  state  are  of  brick. 
Washington  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  is 
about  10  miles  square,  and  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  PotO' 
mack,  about  100  miles  from  the  junction   of  Cliesapeak  Bay 

3  c 
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with  the  Atlantic.  This  little  district  also  inclades  Qeorgetown 
and  Alexandrittf  and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  haying  been  ceded  to  it 
b^  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  year  1790.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  situated  at  the  Sonth  Eiistem  extremity 
of  Pennst/lvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  about  30 
miles  from  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  called  Delaware  Bay*  It 
was  originally  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  in  the  year  1683;  it  is 
now  about  nine  miles  in  circuit.  Philadelphia  is  a  place  of  great 
opulence^  and  its  commerce  is  extensive  and  flourishing ;  its  literary 
and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and  supported  in  a  man- 
ner highly  honourable  to  the  inhabitants.  It  exceeds  all  other 
towns  in  the  United  States  in  the  variety,  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  manufactures ;  its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  ai-e  spa- 
cious and  elegant.  The  city  ofNefv  York  is  about  seven  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East 
Bivers,  on  the  S.  end  oi  Manhattan  or  New  York  Island.  New 
York  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  America ;  its  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  amounted 
m  1820  to  123,700  souls:  the  public  buildings,  too,  are  superior 
in  splendour  and  magnificence  to  those  of  any  other  city  of  the 
republic.  New  York  harbour  is  a  large  bay,  which  spreads 
eight  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  and  is  from  two  to  five  miles 
broad:  it  is  shut  in  by  Long  Island  on  the  £.  and  by  Staten 
Island  and  New  Jersey  on  the  W.,  and  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic  on  the  S.  by  a  strait  called  The  Nan^rows.  Bostofi, 
the  literary  and  commercial  metropolis  of  New  England,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  head  of  Mas' 
sachuseits  Bay,  and  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Indian  name  of  Boston  was  Shawmut :  it 
was  colonized  by  the  English  in  1630,  and  at  first  called  Tre- 
mount,  or  Trimountain,  from  its  three  hills.  It  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  the  part  it  took  in  the  Revolution,  which  originated  here. 
Baltimo7*e  lies  on  the  Nortliem  bank  of  the  river  Paiapsco, 
about  ten  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeak  Bay  :  it  is  the 
third  city  in  size  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  trade,  being  admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  Charleston  is  much  tne  largest  town  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  was  formerlv  the  seat  of  its  government.  It 
is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,^  K>rmed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Cooper  and  Ashley,  which  unite  just  below  the  citj*^,  and 
form  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbour  communicating  wiUi  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  gayest  towns  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  from  the 
West  Indies;  its  population  in  1820  amounted  to  24,780  souls. 
New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Oulf  of  Meacico :  it  is  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  great  river  on  one  side,  and  the  lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  on  the  other,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  emporiums  of  commerce  in  America. 
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MEXICO. 

18.  Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  StateSf  on  the 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  on  the  S.  by  Balleze  and  Ouatimala, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean:  it  contains,  since  the  cession 
of  California  and  a  large  portion  of  \\s  northern  territory  to  the 
United  Statesy  and  the  separation   of  Yucatan  in  1846,  about 
600,000  square  miles,  and  about  6,500,000  inhabitants.     Meocico 
was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  in  1 62 1 .     Montezuma 
was  at  that  time  emperor  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization  ;  but  when  it  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain y  it  received  the  title  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  and 
was  governed  bv  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king.     The  tyranny 
of  the  SpaniardSfhoweveTy  led  to  an  insurrection,  which  broke  out 
in  the  province  of  J)ttraw/7o,  in  the  year  1810,  and  plunged  the 
country  into  a  terrible  revolutionary  state  till  the  year  1821,  when 
a  declaration  of  independence  was  made  at  Ygtiala.     Mexico  is 
now  a  federal  republic,  similar  in  all  the  parts  of  its  government 
to  that  of  tlio  United  States;  each  state  is  independent  of  the 
other,  and  the  executive  power  of  the  whole  body  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  President.     Many  of  the  Indians,  however,  still  remain  un- 
conqnered,  preserving  their  own  form  of  government,  and  the 
rites  of  paganism.     The  only  form  of  religion  acknowledged  in 
Mexico  is  the  Roman  Catholic.     Mexico  is  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  mineral  productions,  particularly  silver, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  mines:  the 
quantity  of  thi;^  precious  metal  which  it  yields,  is  stated  to  be  ten 
times  greater  than   what  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  of  Eu- 
rope.    Another  remarkable  peculiarity   of  the   country  is   its 
great  elevation,  the  land  graaually  rising  from  both  coasts  till 
it  attains  to  6,000  and  8,000  feet,  and  forms  an  immense  Table 
Land.      Mexico  has,  therefore,   few  rivers;  the  principal  Rio 
Gi^nde  del  Lerma  flows  through  Lake  ChajMda,  which  has  an 
area  of  above  1,000  square  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Pacijic  at  St, 
Bias ;  its  course  of  400  miles  is  much  interrupted  by  falls  and 
cataracts.     There  are  many  other  smaller  lakes  distributed  over 
the  Table  Land  of  Mexico,  and  from  it  rise  numerous  volcanic 
cones,  the  principal  of  which,  Popocutapetl  and  Orizaba,  have  an 
elevation  of  17,700  and  17,300  feet  respectively. 

19.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  was  divided 
into  twelve  iutendancies  and  three  provinces ;  but  the  Mexican 
Confederation  now  consists  of  nineteen  states  and  five  provinces. 
The  metropolis  of  the  whole  country  is  Mexico :  the  two  principal 
ports  are  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  connects  the 
country  with  Europe,  and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacijic  Ocean,  which 
connects  it  with  Asia.  The  population  of  Mexico  consists  of  four 
classes,  viz.  Whites,  Indians,  people  of  mixed  extraction,  and 
Negroes,  the  proportion  of  the  Indians  and  mixed  race  being  each 
double  that  of  tne  Whites:  the  last-mentioned  people  are  sub- 
divided into  two  branches,  those  born  in  Europe,  called  Chapetones, 
and  those  bom  in  America,  called  Creoles. 
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20.  The  names  of  the  States  and  Territories  into  which  Mexico 
is  at  present  divided,  tojrether  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the 
estimated  population  of  tiie  latter,  may  be  8cen  in  the  following 


table : 


Popala- 

Estimated  Popnla- 

Stfttefl  and  Territories. 

tion 
in  1842. 

Chief  Towns. 

tion  m 

1831. 

1850.' 

^  ..  cCoahuila 

M  S     Chihuahua     - 

5  5'  Lower    California 

g  H        (Territory)  - 

2^      I  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 

75,340 

Montelovez  - 

4,000 

3,600 

147,600 

Chiuahua     - 

12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Loreto 

1,500 

1,200 

270,000 

Culiaean 

10,800 

11,000 

'  Durango 

162,618 

Durango 

12,000 

22,000 

Nuevo  Leon  - 

101,108 

Monterey     - 

11,000 

12,000 

Zacateeae       • 

321,840 

Zaeateeaa     - 

35,000 

28,000 

\v 

San  Luit  de  Poioti 

120,560 

San  Ijuie  de  Poioei 

45,000 

30,000 

Queretaro 

512,606 

Queretaro     - 

43,000 

40,000 

5w 

Ouanaxuaio  - 
Xalitco,  or  Cfuada- 

749,000 

Guanaxuato  - 

70,000 

34,000 

I     laxara 

497,906 

Quadalaxara 

8,000 

60,000 

^Miehoacanf  or  Vol" 

250,000 

m  m 

00 

ladolid 

Valladolid    . 

18,000 

18,000 

Colima  (Territory)  - 

40,000 

Colima 

3,000 

5,000 

i 

Mesieo  -        -        - 

1.389.520 

Mexico 

170,000 

200,000 

& 

TUucala  (Territory) 

70,000 

Tlaeeala 

3,400 

4,000 

SB    !  Puebla  de  lot  Angeles 

661,902 

La  Puebla    - 

68,000 

50,000 

j    1  Tanuiulipas    - 

100,068 

Nuova  Saniander  - 

5,000 

7,000 

w    1  Vera  Cruz     - 

254,380 

Vera  Cruz   - 

16,000 

6,500 

S 

Oaxaea  -        .        - 

500,278 

Oaxae^ 

24,000 

25,000 

o 

Tabaeeo 

63,580 

T\ibaeeo 

3,000 

2,500 

Chiapa  -        -        - 

141,206 

Chiapa 

5,000 

3^000 

In  the  republic  there  is  one  Archbishop's  see,  viz.  Mexico^  and 
eight  Bishoprics,  Durarigo,  Chiapas^  Guadalaxaray  New  Leorty 
Oaxara,  Sonora,  Tlascala,  Vera  Cruz,  The  country  is  in  a 
very  low  state  of  civilization  from  bad  government,  and  its  com- 
merce is  lessening  yearly ;  in  1833  the  import  duties  amounted  to 
2,600,000  /.,  and  in  1 84 1  thev  were  less  than  half  that  amount.  The 
standing  army  is  estimatecl  at  25,000,  and  the  civic  gnard  at 
75,000. 

21.  The  city  of  Mexico  j  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  President,  is 
situated  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  distance 
of  180  miles  from  Vera  Uruz  and  Acapuko,'  The  onginal  city  of 
Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan  as  it  was  called,  was  founded  by  the 
Mexicans  in  1 326,  on  a  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  which  lies 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  It  was  taken  by  Cortezin  1621,  after  a 
siege  of  75  days,  during  which,  it  is  said,  100,000  Mexicans  were 
slaughtered.  The  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  which  was  stated  by 
Cortez  to  be  as  large  as  Seville  pr  Cordova,  was  completely  de- 
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stroyedy  and  tlic  present  city  has  risen  out  of  iU  ruins.  It  occu- 
\nes  the  buuie  site,  but  owing  to  the  (Uminution  of  the  waters  in 
Lake  TezrucOf  it  stands  on  dry  land,  about  a  iea^riic  distant  from 
the  lake :  it  is  7,404  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  Few  cities 
can  \ye  compared  with  Mexico  for  the  uniform  level  of  its  site,- 
and  the  breadth  and  regularity  of  Its  streets.  It  forms  a  square 
,  of  four  miles,  extending  from  Norfli  to  South,  and  from  Kast  to 
West,  arid  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  uticemented  stones.  The 
architecture  is  generally  in  a  fine  style,  and  the  public  buildings 
are  magnificent:  its  general  appearance  is  much  heightened  by 
the  majestic  character  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  suri^ounded. 
The  mint  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world. 
From  this  and  the  other  mints  in  Mexico  about  600  million  of 
pounds  sterling  have  been  issued  in  dollars;  in  1840,  above 
13  million  dollars  were  issued.  Vera  Cruz  is  situated  nearly  due 
E.  of  Mexico  J  on  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico ;  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  simple  wall,  and  is  defended  by  the  oastle  of  St.  Juan 
cTUlhay  which  stands  on  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Vera  Cmz  is  the  great  sea-port  of  Mexico,  and  the 
place  through  which  almost  all  the  trade  between  that  country 
and  Spain  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  not  only  the  centre  of 
European  and  West  Indian  commerce,  but  receives  also  great 
quantities  of  East  Indian  produce  by  way  of  Acajmlco,  from  the 
Philippine  Inlands.  About  100  merchant  vessels  may  anchor  in 
its  harbour,  but  it  is  neither  commodious  nor  secure,  being  merely 
a  bad  anchorage  among  shallows,  and  so  exposed  that  ships  are 
frequently  driven  on  shore.  Acapulco  lies  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mexico 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  it  has  an  excellent  bay,  and 
the  best  harbour  on  the  western  coast  of  the  country,  being  safe, 
and  open  for  vessels  of  any  burthen.  Acapulco  was  formerly 
very  populous,  but  it  is  now  onlv  a  miserable  little  town,  contain- 
ing aoout  4,000  inhabitants,  who  arc  almost  all  Africans ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  volcanic  mountain,  which  renders  the  atmo- 
sphere constantly  thick  and  unwholesome. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

22.  Central  America  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico  and 
Ualleze,  on  the  E,  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamaj  which  belongs  to  Colombia,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean:  it  contains  124,000  square  miles, 
and  about  1,500,000  inhabitants.  It  formerly  belonged  to  S^min, 
and  was  governed  by  a  Captain  General  appointed  by  the  king; 
but  it  was  declared  independent  by  the  people  in  1821.  The 
government  was  a  federal  republic,  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States^  the  supreme  executive  power  being  confided  to  a  Pre- 
sident. Before  the  revolution,  Otiatimala  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces of  different  denominations,  varying  in  number  according 
to  circumstances  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  ^  The  fede- 
ral states  which  composed  the  republic  were  six  in  number, 
Guatimala  being  the  chief;  the  metropolis  of  the  country  was 
also  called  Ouatimala.  Central  America  extends  for  above  1,000 
miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and  has  a  very  varied  and 
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extensive  coast  line :  it  is  very  mouiitainons,  and  has  nnmerous 
active  volcanoes;  is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  products.  Its 
average  elevation  may  be  5,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  short 
slo|)e  being  to  the  Padjicj  but  its  culminating  points  exceed 
10,000  feet. 

23.  The  names  of  tlie  federal  states  composing  the  Republic  of 
Central  America  were  — 


States. 

Chief  Towns. 

fChiapa  -        -       -       - 
Western  States  :  <  Guaiinutla     ... 

{^San  Salvador 

'Nicaragua      -        -       - 
Eastern  States  :  <  Cotia  Rica     ... 

Jlonduras      -        .        - 

CiudAd  Real, 
Guatimala, 
San  Salvador, 

Leon, 

CariagQ. 

Chiquimnla. 

Subsequently,  in  1839,  those  states  were  separated,  and  became 
independent  governments:  of  those  Guatimala  is  the  largest;  it 
may  have  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles,  and  may  contain 
500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  very  mountainous;  has  no  rivers  of 
importance,  but  several  lakes:  the  GulfofDulce  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  most  important, 
and  is  36  miles  long  by  12  broad;  those  of  Atit Ian  and  Amatitlan 
may  be  also  noticed.  It  is  divided  into  five  departments;  viz., 
Ouatifnala,  Solde  Quesaltinanzef  SucatepequeSy  Totonicapan,  Vera 
JPaZf  and  Chiquimula. 

2i.  Santiago  de  Guatimala  is  situated  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  country,  about  30  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  handsome  plain,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  well-cultivated  hills  of  a  moderate  height :  its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1,800  feet.  The  houses  are 
neatly  built,  but  never  exceed  one  story  in  height ;  many  of  the 
churches  are  large  and  of  fine  architecture,  and  the  streets  are 
clean  and  well  paved.  The  present  city  is  the  third  capital  which 
has  existed  within  the  last  80  years.  The  original,  which  was 
erected  on  the  declivity  of  a  great  volcano,  in  a  valley  which  fronted 
the  PaciJlCf  contained  about  7,000  families,  and  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1751.  Being  rebuilt  a  little  farther 
to  the  Northward,  in  a  romantic  spot,  now  called  the  Antigua ^  it 
was  again  destroyed  by  a  more  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature 
ill  1775:  although  the  greater  part  oftlie  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  i*uins,  ana  the  city  was  removed  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands,  which  is  25  miles  to  the 
M.  of  the  Antigua,  the  latter  is  still  a  favourite  place  of  resort; 
the  Congress  of  the  States  is  held  in  it,  and  it  has  seldom  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  35,000  inhabitants. 

San  Salvador  is  hounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Cruatimala,  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  Honduras,    It  may  contain  2,000  square  mUes,  and 
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SOOyOOO  inhabitanlSy  being  the  most  popaloiis  state  in  Central  Aine^ 
lira :  it  is  divided  into  four  departments,  San  Miguel^  San  Vincente, 
San  Salvador^  and  Santa  Anna  or  Sonsonate.  The  capital  is  San 
SahadoTy  a  well-built  city,  containing  20,000  inhabitants.  JTon- 
duras  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guatimala,  on  the  S.  bj  Salvador^ 
on  the  E.  bj  Mosquitia  and  Nicaragua :  it  ma^  have  12,000  square 
miles  of  snr&ce,  and  contains  800,000  Inhabitants.  It  has  seven 
departments;  viz.,  Comaquaya^  San  Barbara,  Graciwsy  Yoro, 
Choluteca^  TegucigeUpa,  jutigalpa*  The  port  of  Omoa  in  San 
Barbara  is  important,  as  is  the  new  port  of  San  Lorenze  in 
Ckoluteca  on  tne  Pacific.  The  department  of  Oracias  is  the 
roost  populous. 

Nicaragua  is  the  most  important  state  of  Centred  A7nenca  on 
account  of  its  position  ;  the  river  and  lake  of  the  same  name  eiving 
it  a  large  share  of  the  transit  trade  between  the  Padfic  and  Uulfof 
Mexico :  the  river  separates  it  from  the  Mosquito  territory:  on  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  Honduras,  on  the  W.  by  San  Salvador, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Costa  Rica:  the  area  of  the  state  may  be 
12,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  may  number  250,000: 
the  departments  are  Ze0»,  Managua,  Oranada,  Nicaragua,  and 
Segovia,  The  capital  is  Leon,  which  like  others  in  the  slate  has 
suffered  much  from  civil  war,  and  does  not  probably  contain 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants.  Tliis  state  abounds  in  volcanoes, 
which  do  not  however  rise  much  above  5,000  feet,  though  the 
majority  arc  active ;  they  surround  the  basin  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  extends  00  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and  receives 
one  considerable  stream,  the  Frio,  from  the  East^  dischar<nng  its 
surplus  waters  by  the  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  Ou^^  of 
Mexico,  which  has  a  course  of  70  miles,  and  varies  in  breadm 
from  100  to  400  yards :  it  is  rapid  and  broken,  but  nevertheless 
has  been  made  navigable  for  steamers :  the  town  of  San  Juan  or 
Oreytown  is  at  its  mouth :  communications  have  been  projected 
between  this  lake,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Mealeyo,  and  the  Bay  of 
Conchagua, 

Costa  Rica,  the  most  Eastern  of  the  States  of  Central  Ante- 
rica,  may  have  an  area  of  5,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  100>000.  This  is  the  most  healthy  and  fertile  of  the 
States;  the  volcanoes  are  extinct,  and  it  has  numerous  streams  of 
water.  The  Oulfof  Nicoya,  and  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  offer 
favourable  stations  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  divided  into 
three  departments.  Eastern,  Western,  and  Central,  or  that  of 
Nicoga ;  the  chief  town  is  San  Jose,  which  may  contain  30,000 
inhabitants. 

25.  BaUeze,  Belize,  or  Walys,  as  the  name  is  variously  written, 
is  a  small  territory  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico,  on  the  W.  and 
S.  by  Quatvmala,  and  im  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras :  it 
contains  about  6,400  square  miles,  and  20,000  inhabitants. 
Since  the  iredAy  oi  Versailles  in  1786,  it  has  belongci  to  the 
English,  who  have  establishments  in  different  parts  of  it  for  cutting 
down  mahogany  and  logwood.    The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
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only  regular  establishment  of  the  Englishy  id  also  called  3aUeze, 
and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  Dame ;  it 
contains  about  1|600  inhabitants,  and  is  perfocUy  inaccessible  on  the 
land  side,  except  by  descending  the  river,  being  closed  in  with 
M'oods  and  marshes.  It  occupies  each  side  of  the  river's  mouthy 
and  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge:  the  houses  stand  close 
upon  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  are  in  general  composed  of 
wooden  buildings  stuck  upon  posts,  without  any  ground  floor, 
and  seldom  more  than  one  story  high.  It  is  defended  by  a  forf, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  right  feihore,  standing  upon  a  little 
itdand  which  is  genuine  Dritish  soil :  for  when  the  Knglisli  first 
visited  the  Jlonduras  shores  to  cut  wood,  the  wants  of  the  settlers 
at  Halleze  were  so  few,  that  the  ships  <renerally  went  out  in 
ballast,  and  this  ballast  they  wore  compelled  to  discharge  at  a 
certain  t^pot,  where,  being  accumulated  by  time,  and  increased  by 
marine  substances,  it  formed  the  island  in  question.  To  the  W. 
o^  Balleze  is  YucataUy  which  asserted  its  independence  o^  Mexico 
in  1846;  its  area  is  estimated  at  80,000  square  miles;  its  popu- 
lation at  500,000;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  in 
possession  of  the  natives ;  its  8ui*face  near  the  coast  is  not  elevated : 
Its  principal  cities  are  Merida  and  Valladolid;  the  former  is  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  containing  probably  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  Mosquito  shore,  or  Kinffdam  of  Mosquitiay  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  territory  to  the  E.  of  Honduras,  extending  from  Cape  Oracios 
a  Dios  to  the  river  San  Juan :  it  is  an  independent  native 
sovereignty  under  the  protection  of  Oreat  Britain ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Europeans  and  Americans  from  the  United 
States,  settled  at  and  near  BletrjieUh,  it  is  peopled  entirely  by 
Indians.  Mosquitia  formerly  claimed  the  coast  to  the  Chiriqiii 
Lafjoon ;  but  the  portion  E.  of  the  San  Juan  has  been  conceded 
to  Costa  Rica,  and  Oret/tonm  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  made 
independent. 

WEST   INDIA   ISLANDS. 

26.  The  chain  of  islands,  commonly  called  the  West  Indies,  or 
West  India  Islands,  extends  in  a  curve  from  Florida,  the  South- 
ernmost pait  of  the  United  States,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  South  America^  near  the  North  Eastern  extremity  of  the  State 
of  Colombia.  These  islands,  which  are  very  numerous,  unitedly 
occupy  a  superficial  extent  of  about  73,600  square  miles,  and 
contain  2,500,000  inhabitants.  They  were  named  The  West 
Indies  by  Columbus,  under  the  notion  that  they  fonned  a  part  of 
the  great  Indian  continent,  to  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  first 
voyage  to  find  a  Western  passage :  an  opinion  which  he  had  been 
led  to  entertain  from  the  great  size  of  India  as  described  by  the 
ancients,  and  from  observing  that  between  its  extreme  Eastern 
longitude  as  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  group  of  the  Azores, 
there  was  only  an  interval  of  the  third  part  of  a  sphere :  though 
this  mistake  has  been  discovered,  the  name  to  which  it  gave  rise 
has  still  been  retained.    The  French  call  the  West  India  Islands 
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the  Antitlesy  a  name  which  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  fabulous  island  Antilliay  placed  by  the  Spaniards 
some  distance  to  the  Westward  of  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  mathematicians  and  philosopliers  of  the  middle  ages, 
fancying  that  some  lands  were  necessary  on  the  opposite  part  oF 
the  globe  to  balance  the  known  countries,  laid  down  some  at 
random,  and  gave  to  these  imaginary  lands  the  name  of  Ante- 
Insulse  or  Antinsulce,  which  the  Sj^aniards  fashioned  into  that  of 
Antillia» 

27.  Cuba  is  the  largest  and  Westernmost  of  the  West  India 
IslandSf  and  separates  the  Oulf'  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  :  Trinidad  is  the  Southernmost,  and  Barbadoes  the  Eastern- 
most island  of  the  chain.  Cubay  Hayti  (otherwise  called  St, 
Domingo  and  HispanioUi)^  Jamaica^  and  Parto  Hico,  are  the 
foar  most  considerable  islands,  and  arc  hence  sometimes  called 
the  Great  Antilles :  the  remainder  of  the  chain  between  Porto 
Rico  and  THnidad  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbee  Islands^ 
or  the  Little  Antilles :  the  Caribbean  Sea  lies  between  the  West 
India  Islands  on  the  N.  and  E.,  Venezuela  on  the  S.,  and  MoS' 
quitia  on  the  W.  The  Bahama  or  Liicayos  Islands  diverge 
from  the  main  gn>up,  stretching  in  a  North-westerly  direction 
from  Hayti  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  FUn^da,  European  colonies 
have  been  established  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands^  and 
hence  they  are  nearly  all  under  the  dominion  o^  European  powers, 
wilh  the  exception  of  St.  Domingo^  which  formerly  belonged  to 
France,  but  has  of  late  years  obtained  its  independence,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Bepuhlic  of  Hayti. 

28.  The  West  India  Islands  are  frequently  divided  into  the 
Windjvard  and  Leeward  Islands,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the 
wind  blowing  almost  always  from  the  same  quarter,  viz.,  the 
North  East :  these  names,  however,  are  used  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  speaker ;  for  all  the  West  Lidia 
IslaJids  may  be  called  the  Leeward  Islands  in  respect  of  Barba- 
does, whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America 
would  rightly  describe  the  same  islands  as  lying  to  Windward. 
These  names  were  obtained  from  the  old  Spanish  nav igniters,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  West  India  Islands,  usually  distinguished 
them  into  two  classes,  by  tiie  terms  Bartovento  and  Sotovento,  i.  c. 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands;  the  Caribbean  constituting,  in 
strict  propriety,  the  former  class,  and  the  four  large  islands  of 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  the  latter.  The  French, 
Spimiards,  and  Dutch,  generally  call  all  the  Caribbee  Islands  the 
Windward  Islands ;  but  the  English  navigators  appropriate  both 
terms  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  subdividing  them  accordmg  to  their 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Trade  Wind,  the  Windward  Islands 
terminating  by  their  arrangement  with  Martinique,  and  the 
Leeward  commencing  at  Dominica^  The  names  of  the  principal 
West  India  Islands,  together  with  those  of  the  several  Powers  to 
whom  they  belong,  their  area  and  population  and  chief  towns, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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IslaDd. 

Sovereignty. 

Area. 

Popiila- 
tkm. 

Chief  Town. 

Cubm  -        -        - 

Spain 

43,380 

1,315,796     Havana. 

Porto  Rico- 

f»          •        - 

3.865 

359,066     San  Joan. 

1 

Hegii 

Independent 

29,000 

900,000 

St.  Domingo. 

Jamaica 

Great  Britain  - 

4,250 

375,000 

Spanith  Town. 

Bahattuu    - 

ft 

5,000 

25,000 

Nastaa. 

ThrtoUt      - 

f» 

50 

8,500 

Tortoia. 

Virgin  Oorda     - 

fi 

36 

Am^d^ 

If              ■ 

13 

211 

Anguilla     - 

f»              ■ 

35 

3,000 

Bmrbuda     • 

»» 

75 

1,600 

8t.  CkriHopker'g 

»f              " 

68 

25,000  '  Baueterre. 

JVmt 

ft 

20 

7,500     Charleaton. 

Moni9errat 

»» 

47 

7,350     PlgmouiA. 

Aniigua 

f»              " 

108 

36,500     St.  John'e. 

Dominica   - 

»» 

300 

18,500  1  Boeeau. 

1^.  Lucia   • 

»t 

300 

21,500  ;  Caetriee. 

i9e.  Ktiicml 

»» 

130 

27,250     Kingeion. 

BarbadocM  • 

ff 

166 

125,000     Bridgetown. 

Grenada     - 

If              ■ 

138 

30,000 

St.  George. 

TAe  6reRa<ftfie«  - 

ff 

30 

5.000 

Tobago 

»f 

90 

13,206 

Scarborough. 

Trinidad    - 

ff 

2,000 

60,500 

Port  of  Spain. 

5^  TAoiiMt 

Denmark 

43 

12,500 

Charlotte  Amalie. 

St.  John     - 

ff         "        " 

42 

2,500 

Chrittianeberg. 

5^r.  Cr«»      - 

ff         "        " 

200 

45.000 

Chrietianetadt. 

St.  Bartholomew 

Sweden     - 

25 

15,000 

Carhtage. 

Martiniqne 

France 

290 

119,500 

Fort  BogaL 

Gtadaloupe 

ff         •        - 

534 

127,500 

Baeeeterre. 

MariagaUmte 

ff         -        - 

60 

13,750 

Grandboury. 

The  Sainte 

ff         *        ■ 

5 

1,000 

Deeeada     - 

ff         -        " 

10 

2,500 

St.  Martin,  N.   - 

••     ■    '\ 

30 

f      3,750 

Marigot. 

St.  Martin,  S.     - 

Holland  -        -J 

t      2,500 

Saba  •        -        - 

ff         -        - 

15 

1,500 

St.  Buatathiue     - 

If         -        - 

190 

2.000 

Bm«ii  i4yre 

ft         "        " 

75 

2,000 

Oirafao 

If 

Oruba 

ff 

29.  Jamaica f  the  largest  and  most  ]ro|K>rtant  of  tlie  West  India 
Islands  which  Ijelong  to  Great  3Htain,  Iic8  off  (he  S.  £.  part  of 
Cuba,  at  a  dislance  of  90  miles  i  it  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Middlesex,  Sttrrey^  and  Cornwall,  containing,  in  1843,  400,000 
inhabitants,  of  vrhom  800,000  are  negroes.  Its  legislature  is 
composed  of  the  Goyemor,  of  a  Council  of  12  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  of  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  45  members 
elected  by  the  freeholders.  The  Assembly  and  the  Governor  haye 
the  power  of  making  laws;  but  the  latter  can  put  a  yeto  on  all  the 
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acts  of  the  legislative  body,  and  a  farther  power  of  totally  r^ecting 
them  IS  reserved  by  the  crown.  The  principal  towns  are,  Kingston 
the  capital,  containing  36,000  inhabitants^  which  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Spanish  Town  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  Part  Royaly 
Savanna  la  Mar^  nnd  Montego  Bay,  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  those  common  for  the  most  part  to  the  other  islands, 
viz.  sngar,  ram,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  and  woods ;  both  imports 
and  exports  exceed  1,600,000/.  in  value;  those  oi Barhadoes  nhoxki 
700,000/.,  of  Trinidad  250,000/.,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 
The  annual  value  of  the  exports  from  Havannahf  of  which  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  exceeds  3,000,000/.  sterling. 
Cuba  J  the  largest  of  all  the  West  India  Islands,  lies  to  tbe  N.  of 
Jamaica,  to  the  W.  of  Hayti  and  the  Bahamas^  to  the  S.  of 
Florida,  and  to  the  E.  of  Jktexico,  It  is  governed  by  a  Captain 
General  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  is  divided  into  two 
governments,  viz.  Cuba,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  TheHavannah, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  14  provinces.  The  capital  and 
the  seat  of  government  is  The  HavannaJi,  which  is  situated  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  one-half  are  whites.  The  other  chief  towns  are 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Villa  del  Principe,  Bayatno,  and  Matanzas. 
— The  Bahamas,  or  Lucayos  as  tliey  are  also  called,  lie  to  the  N. 
of  Cuba  and  to  the  S.  E.  ot  Florida;  their  number  is  reckoned  at 
600,  but  many  of  them  are  mere  rocks,  and  others,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  navigation,  arc  little  known.  The  most  important 
amongst  them  are  Bahaina,  Abaco,  Andros,  Eleuthera,  San 
Salvador  or  Guanahani,  the  first  land  seen  by  Columbus  in  the 
^eiv  Woi'ld,  Exuma,  and  Inague. 

30.  St.  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola,  called  Hayti  by  its  original 
natives  and  the  present  possessors,  is  one  of  the  largest  ot  the 
West  India  Islands;  it  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  PoHo  Rico ;  its  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  negroes.  It  was 
formerly  divided  between  the  French  and  Sjyaniards,  the  Eastern 
part  of  it  belonging  to  the  latter  people ;  but  in  the  year  1801  the 
blacks  declared  themselves  free,  though  their  independence  was 
not  finally  acknowledfjed  till  1895.  The  form  of  government  was 
republican,  the  legislative  power  being  confided  to  a  chamber  of 
representatives,  a  senate,  and  a  president,  who  was  appointed 
for  life ;  but  Hayti,  formerly  the  French  portion  of  the  island, 
was  declared  an  enipire  in  1849,  and  its  institutions  are  now 
aristocratical.  The  Koroan  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  state, 
but  all  are  tolerated.  Hayti  is  divided  into  five  departments,  viz. 
Artibonite,  the  East,  North,  West,  and  South  departments.  Its 
capital  is  Port  au  Prince,  now  called  Poi^t  Republicain,  situated 
on  the  Western  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Gonaive,  and  containing  about  20,000  inhabitants :  the  other  chief 
towns  are  St.  Domingo,  Cape  Frangais,  now  Cave  Hayfien,  Biid 
St.  Nicftolas.-^Porto  Rico,  or  Boriqua,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
is  the  Easternmost,  and  the  smallest  of  the  four  great  West  India 
Islands:  it  lies  between  St.  Domingo  and  the  Varibbee  Islands; 
its  exports  may  be  valued  at  1,000,000  /.    It  is  governed  by  a 
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Captain  General,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain:  its  chief  town, 
St.  Juan  de  Porto  liico,  in  situated  on  its  Northern  siiore^  and 
contains  30,000  inhabitants. — ^Tlio  Caribbee  Islands  vfere  so  called 
from  their  original  inhabitants,  the  Caribsy  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  who  long  resisted  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
JEJuropeans :  sucE  of  thcui  as  escaped  from  the  destructive  wars  in 
which  tlicy  involved  themselves,  have  become  civilized,  or  have 
passed  over  to  South  America,  and  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco, — About  midway  between  Jamaica  and  Newfoundland 
lie  the  BermudaSj  or  Soniens^  Islands^  as  they  ai%  also  called, 
which  belong  to  the  British  :  they  are  more  than  400  in  number, 
but  for  the  most  part  so  small  and  so  barren,  that  they  have  nciUier 
inhabitants  nor  name.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are  St. 
OeorffCf  St,  David,  Cooper,  Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  Island^  Bird 
Island,  and  Nonsuch :  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  all  the 
islands  amounts  to  about  Id^OOO. 

GUYANA. 

31,  The  name  of  Guyana,  or  Goyana,  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  whole  tract  of  country  on  the  Atlantic  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and  was  divided  into  five  great 
parts,  severally  denominated  Sjfanuih,  I^ngtish,  Butch,  Fretwh, 
and  Portuguese,  Guyana^  The  former  is  now  absorbed  into  the 
State  of  Venezuela,  and  the  latter  into  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  The 
I^Jnglish  and  Butch  formed  the  fii'st  settlements  in  1590,  the  former 
on  Bemerara  river,  and  the  latter  near  Berhice.  Guyana,  then, 
in  this  confined  sense,  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  Brazil,  on  the  NV. 
by  Venezuela,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  it  is  |)or- 
tioned  out  betwixt  the  English,  Butch,  and  French,  the  English 
occupying  the  Western,  and  the  French  the  Eastern  part,  whilst 
the  Butch  settlements  arc  in  the  centre. 

32.  The  superficial  contents,  chief  towns,  and  estimated  ix>puia* 
tion  of  the  three  Guy  anas  are, 


Square 
Miles. 

Ebtimated  Popula- 
tion in 

Chief  Towns. 

Popala- 
tion. 

' 1831.        1845. 

Bnglifh  Guyana     - 
Dutch  Guyana 
French  Guyana 

63,800 
46,700 
51,900 

150,0001  100,000 
73,000 ,     35,000 
67,000 '     15,000 

1 

George  Town    - 
Paramaribo 
Cayenne    - 

25,000 

20.000 

7,500 

Total  -    - 

162,400 

290,000   150,000* 

English  Guyana  is  divided  into  three  districts,  named  after  its 
three  principal  rivcra,  Essequebo,  Bemerary  or  Bonerara,  and 
Berbice :  Stahroeh,  or  Georgetown,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Bemciuwy.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo,  which  runs  to  the 

*  The  population  for  1845  is  estimated  on  a  mnch  smaller  area  than  that  given, 
but  the  limits  taken  cannot  be  considered  determinate,  and  the  number  of  Indians 
is  not  known. 
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Westward  of  Demei^ari/j  is  the  settlement  of  Esseqtieho ;  Berbice 
is  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  on  tlie  Eastern  side  of  Demerary^ 
its  chief  town  is  Nerv  Amsterdam,  The  imports  of  the  colony 
may  \yQ  estimated  at  600,000/.,  and  the  exports  at  1,000,000/. 
Dvtch  Guyana  is  frequently  called  the  colony  of  Surinam,  from  the 
river  Surinam^  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it :  a  few  miles 
up  this  riyer  is  Paramaiibo,  French  Guyana  is  also  called 
Cayenne^  from  the  river  of  that  name,  hy  which  it  is  watered.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  town  of  Cayenne^  situated  upon 
a  small  island  known  hy  the  same  appellation.  The  rivers  of 
Guyana  are  navigable  to  the  cataracts  by  which  they  fall  from  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  S. ;  here  Mount  Boraima  rises  7,500 
feet.  The  surface  of  French  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  British 
Guyana,  and  the  climate  more  healthy. 

EMPIBE   OF   BRAZIL. 

33.  This  great  empire,  which  comprehends  nearly  the  half  of 
South  America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Guyana^  Venezuela, 
and  the  Ecuador ;  on  the  W.  by  Peniy  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata ; 
on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  contains  about 
3,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  all  Europe,  and  4,000,000 
inhabitants,  or  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  England 
,  and  Wales.  The  greater  portion  of  this  territory  is  drained  by  the 
Maranon  and  its  tributaries,  all  of  which  are  large  rivers ;  on  the 
right  there  are  eight  principal  affluents,  the  HuulUtga,  Yucayali, 
Julay,  Pupis,  Madera,  Tapajas,  Ztinga,  and-  Tocantius^  the  latter 
falling  into  the  Para,  or  Southern  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  left 
the  principal  affluents  are  the  Napo,  Putumayor,  Japura,  Negro. 
The  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tocantius,  all  have  their  rise 
in  the  Andes,  nnd  their  Eastern  spurs,  at  great  elevations,  are 
rapid,  broken  by  cataracts,  and  nntavoarable  to  navigation ;  the 
latter  arc  more  like  the  main  stream,  and  can  be  navigated  almost 
to  their  sources ;  the  connexion  of  Bio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco  by 
a  natural  caiTal,  the  Cassiquaire,  has  been  already  noted.  The 
Eastern  terraces  of  the  Andes  fare  mostly  within  thfe  States  of  Ecu- 
adar  and  Bolivia,  the  valley  of  the  Maranon  with  its  dense  forests, 
and  unhealthy  climate,  in  Brazil ;  of  this,  of  course,  but  little  is 
known.  The  Maranon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world ;  its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  above  4,000  miles ;  it  may  be  considered  navi- 
gable for  above  3,000  miles ;  the  tidal  wave  ascends  400,  and  here 
af  Obidos  the  stream  is  one  mile  wide;  it  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands,  frequently  bifurcates,  and  forms  lakes  beyond  its  banks. 
Its  navigation  probably  exceeds  60,000  miles.  The  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Bi'uzil  are  the  Maranhan,  Paranahiba,  San  Fran- 
cisco :  it  is  also  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  from 
the  E. :  the  Paranahiba  has  probably  a  course  of  l,rjOO  miles,  the 
San  Francisco  probably  2,500 :  about  the  sources  of  those  rivers 
the  mountains  rise  above  7,000  feet.  The  centre  of  Brazil  is  an 
elevated  table  land.  The  name  of  Brazil  or  Brestl-je  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  that  of  Braza  or  Brazil -wood,  so  much  used  in 
dyeing,  which  is  found  iu  great  quantities  in  the  country  :  it  was  at 
first  only  applied  to  the  maritime  districts  between  the  Pa^'a  and 
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Rio  Chandcj  the  interior  proyinces  being  distingoLsbed  hj  the 
names  of  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  and  Paraguay^  from  the 
two  great  rivers  so  called  by  which  they  are  watered.  The  whole 
of  the  JPortuffuese  f logsessions  in  South  America  have  now,  how- 
ever, been  for  some  time  known  by  the  name  of  BrazUy  and  were 
governed  for  many  ages  by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
J^ortugaL  When  the  French  invaded  the  last-mentioned  country 
in  1807,  the  Royal  Family  thought  proper  to  remove  from  Li^wn 
to  Itio  Janeiro,  where  they  remaineu  till  1821,  when  they  returned 
home.  In  the  following  year  tlie  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brcusil^  and  the  latter  country  declared 
altogether  independent  of  Portugal ;  the  new  monarch  gave  his  sub- 
jects a  liberal  constitution,  with  a  representative  government,  similar 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  of  ^tn^rico.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to 
obedience,  are  pagans. 

34.  The  names  of  the  several  provinces  of  Brazil^  together  with 
their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


1| 

Estimated  PopuU- 

*  •                  9 

ProvinoM. 

S4 

Chief  Towns. 

tion  in 

1831. 

1850. 

f  Para 

25,000 

Para  or  Belem 

28,000 

10,000 

Marankam 

200,000 

San  Luez  de  Moron- 

3,500 

30,000 

k  S 

ham. 

Piauki 

65,000 

Ptamaiba 

15,000 

10,000 

ta  S  I  Ctara 

175,000 

Ceara  or  Fortaleza  - 

1,500 

3,000 

^% 

Paraiba 

50,000 

Paraiba  -        .        - 

8,000 

15,000 

^& 

Alaffoas 

100,000 

AlagoaM  or  Vilia  de 

5,000 

> 

Magdelena, 

Pemambuco 

350,000 

Pemambueo   or  Re^ 

55,000 

26,000 

L 

e^ewitk-Oiinda. 

J  S  f  £«?*'     -      - 

3  g     Bahia         -        . 
H  «  «.  Goyaz 
S  o     Matio  Grosto 
U  pj  I  Son  Pedro  - 

175,000 

Sergipe  del  Rey 

36,000 

3,000 

650,000 

San  Salvador  or  Bahia 

90,000 

100,000 

75,000 

Villa  Boa  or  Goyaz  • 

8,000 

10,000  ? 

50,000 

Villa  Bella       - 

5,000 

15,000 

175,000 

San  Pedro  del  Rey  - 

3,000 

> 

* 

'  San  Pablo 

375,000 

San  Pablo 

6,000 

- 

•  * 

Minaa  Geraet     - 

750,000 

Villa  Rica  or  Onro 

20,000 

5,000 

Pueto, 

H    ^ 

EtpmtuSmio  . 

50,000 

Aipiritn    Santo    or 

3,000 

1,000 

&► 

Vietona. 

Rio  Janeiro 

450,000 

Rio  Janeiro 

200,000 

175,000 

Santa  Catharina 

75,000 

Desterro  -        -        - 

7,000 

6,000 

^Rio  Grande 

100,000* 

Rio  Grande  or  Natal 

3,000 

10,000 

3,890,000 

*  Tbe  nanber  of  the  native  population  is  not  known,  bat  is  probably  incoo- 
■iderable ;  a  new  proTince  hat  receotlj  been  formed  to  the  N.  called  Amuuemis, 
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Mficayo^  with  a  population  of  5,000,  is  now  eBtimated  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Alagoas  Cuyctba^  containing  3,000  inha- 
bitants o^  Matto  OrossOy  Parte  AUgre^  oontainins^  12,000  of  San 
Pedro,  The  maritime  provinces  are  for  the  most  JMtrt  mountainous 
or  arid ;  tho^e  of  Ceara  and  San  Pablo  are»  however,  fertile ;  the 
central  are  fertile,  and  that  of  Minas  Oeraes,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  gold  and  diamonds.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  Brazil  may  average  6,000,000/.  annually,  the  former 
being  principally  in  gems,  in  which  the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes 
is  more  productive  than  any  other  perhaps  in  the  world,  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products  of  tropical 
countries,  hides,  tallow,  medicinal  drugs,  and  dye-woods.  The 
imports  from  England  may  be  estimatea  at  2,500,000.  The  army 
of  Brazil  consists  of  15  battalions  of  infantry,  5  regiments  of 
cavalry,  1  of  horse  artillery,  and  6  battalions  of  foot  artillery, 
which  with  the  engineers  staff,  &c.,  amount  to  22,500  men. 
The  naval  force  consists  of  1  frigate,  5  corvettes,  and  18  smaller 
sailing  vessels,  1  frigate,  and  7  smaller  steam  vessels,  besides 
10  unarmed. 

36.  Rio  Janeiro^  the  metropolis  of  Brazil^  is  the  seat  of  its 
government  and  the  great  mart  of  its  commerce  \  it  stands  on  a 
plain  close  to  the  shore,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot 
of  several  high  mountains,  which  rise  behind  it.  The  streets  are 
generally  straight  and  well  paved,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
extremely  dirty.  The  Imperial  palace  skirts  the  beach,  and  is  seen 
to  gi*eat  advantage  from  the  landine-place ;  the  citadel,  called 
SU  Sehasiiany  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill  that  commands  the  whole 
town.  Most  of  the  state  and  splendour  that  belong  to  the  city  is 
to  be  found  in  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  50,  some  of  which 
are  well  built,  and  all  are  IcMuled  with  ornaments,  but  generally  in 
a  bad  taste.  There  is  said  to  be  more  religious  parade  in  this  city 
than  in  any  Papal  city  in  the  world,  there  bein^  a  procession  in 
some  parish  every  day,  with  various  insignia,  splendid  and  costly 
in  n  high  degree :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  state  of  morals  and 
education  is  extremely  low.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rio  Janeiro  are  said  to  be  slaves.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  secure,  and  easy  of  access,  owing 
to  the  daily  alternation  of  sea  and  land  breezes :  its  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  is  intersected  in  esery  direction  by  heavy 
batteries.  The  next  most  important  town  af^r  the  capital  is  San 
Salvador  or  Bahin^  situated  to  the  N.  of  it,  about  midway  up  the 
coast :  it  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  ofAU  Saints.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  high  and 
low,  the  latter  consisting  of  certain  streets,  filled  with  storehouses, 
on  the  shores  of  the  hay,  for  the  convenience  of  loading  and 
unloading.  The  churches  are  splendid  and  extensive  edi6ces,  but, 
like  most  of  the  other  great  buildings,  they  are  rapidly  falling  to 
decay. 
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THE   SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

36.  On  tlieir  Bcparation  from  Spain,  her  possessions  in  SofUh 
America  were  divided  into  states,  ot  which  the  Northern  formed  an 
union  called  Colombia;  it  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Guyana  and 
Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  Perv,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean^  and 
on  tlie  N.  by  the  Cay*ibbean  Sea  and  OuatiTnala,  being  separated 
from  the  last  by  the  narrow  isdimus  of  Uarien :  it  contains  about 
808,800  square' miles,  and  8,350,000  inhabitants.  Prior  to  181 1 
when  its  independence  was  declared,  Colombia  had  two  separate 
parts  or  governments,  viz.  the  Viccroyalty  of  New  Oranada,  and 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela ;  and  afterwards 
was  divided  into  twelve  departments,  which  ai^ain  were  sub- 
divided into  provinces.  The  names  of  the  several  departments  of 
Colombia f  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  latt(»r,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Estimated 
PopoUtion. 

Orinoco      -        -        . 

Cumana 

18,000 

Venezuela . 

Caraeag  - 

- 

30,000 

North BRN 

Apure        -        -        - 

VdrifMt  - 

«                 * 

9,000 

Departments  : )  Zulia          ... 

Maracajfbo 

- 

26,000 

Magtlalena 

Cartagena 

- 

28,000 

Ittmo 

Panama  - 

•        . 

11,000 

CicNTRAL      {^^ndinamarca    . 

Santa  F/ de  Bogota  - 

60,000 

dkp;r7m\nts:|^:j;--    :    :    : 

Tunja      - 
Popayan 

- 

2,000 
9,000 

SouTHiRN        ^9^t^dor    -        -        - 

Quito       ' 

. 

70,000 

Dkpartmbnts'   <?«^J'«V«»'-        -        - 

Guayaquil 

m                      m 

20,000 

UKPARTMBNTS.  ^^^                     - 

Cuenca    - 

•                       " 

15,000 

In  1831,  however,  this  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  states  of 
New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  were  declared  independent. 
The  government  was  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  tlie  legis- 
lative power  being  confided  to  representatives,  senators,  and  a 
president,  to  l)e  chosen  every  four  years :  the  religion  of  the  state 
was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  professions  were  tolemted. 

37.  New  Granada  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the 
E.  by  Venezuela,  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Kcuador.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments,  Cundinamarca, 
Catica,  Magdalena,  and  Boyaca :  its  area  may  be  400,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  2,500,000  in  number.  The  exports  and 
imports  may  together  amount  to  1,500,000/.,  to  which,  however, 
the  recent  transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus  o^  Panama  must  be 
added.     The  N.  W.  shores  of  the  Andes  extend  into  the  Isthmus, 
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and  attain  a  general  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet,  varied,  how- 
ever, by  peaks  of  greater  elevation.  The  principal  rivers  are  to 
the  S. ;  of  these  the  Ckurquenaoue  and  Savannah,  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel^  and  the  Chipe,  are  considerable  streams,  and 
navigable  for  some  distance ;  they  flow  through  a  varied  and  fei*tile 
country,  almost  impassable  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 
On  the  mainland  the  rivers  have  a  northerly  course;  the  principal  are 
the  Atrato  and  Magdalena ;  the  former  has  a  courae  of  260  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  above  100  ;  the  latter  may  probably  be  1,000 
miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  500 :  it  has  two  considerable 
tributaries,  the  Oauca  and  Oalinagaf  and  the  principal  towns  in 
the  state  are  in  its  valley.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  metropolis  of 
'New  Oranada,  and  the  seat  of  its  government,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  river,  which  falls  into  the  Magdalena,  and  thus 
communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea :  it  contains  manj  hand- 
some public  and  private  buildings,  and  enjoys  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity :  it  contains  40,000  inhabitants.  Carthagena,  the  prin- 
cipal port,  is  a  well  built  and  strongly  fortified  town,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants.  Panama  is  a  rapidly  increasing  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  railway  across  the 
Istlimns :  it  has  a  good  roadstead :  the  terminus  on  the  Gulf  is  at 
Aspimmll  on  Navy  Bay,  near  Chargres. 

Venezuela  lies  to  the  E.  of  New  Oranada,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Guyana,  and  on  the  8.  by  Brazil :  its  area  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  New  Oranada,  but  its  population  does  not 
probably  much  exceed  1,000,000.  This  state  is  mountainous 
to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  but  consists  pi'incipally  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  has  its  rise  in  New  Oranada,  and  on  the  S.  is 
connected  with  the  Maranon  by  the  natural  canal,  the  Casaiquaire, 
which  lies  within  the  limits  of  Veneztiela,  This  river  may  have  a 
course  of  more  than  2,000  miles;  its  delta  extends  100  miles  from  die 
sea;  the  tidal  wave  ascends  nearly  300  miles,  and  600  miles  from  the 
sea  it  is  three  miles  broad  :  its  principal  source  is  ihe  Ouaviariy 
which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Venezuela:  it  has  numerous 
affluents,  of  which  the  Meta  and  Arauca  on  the  left,  and  the 
Paragua  on  the  right,  are  the  most  important.  One  of  the  most 
remarKable  features  of  the  country  is  the  great  Lake  or  Lagoon  of 
Maracaybo  :  it  is  100  miles  in  length,  by  70  in  breadth,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Gulf  of  the  same  name  by  a  strait  20  miles  long 
and  Ave  miles  broad.  The  lake  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels,  but  obstructed  by  a  sand  bank  at  the  entrance  :  it  receives 
several  small  rivers,  Venezuela  is  divided  into  five  departments, 
Maturin,  Caracas,  Zulia,  Apure,  and  Orinoco,  The  capital  is 
Caracas,  of  which  La  Ouayra,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  the  port : 
it  may  contain  60,000  inhabitants  ;  the  otlier  principal  towns  are 
Valencia  and  Marax^aybo,  each  containing  about  15,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  respectively  about 
1,000,000/,  The  Islands  o^  Marguerite  dm^Tortuga  belong  to 
Venezuela, 

The  Ecuador,  or   State  of  tlio  Equator,  so  named  from  its 
position,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Granada,  on  the  E.  by 
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Brazil^  on  the  S.  by  Peru^  and  open  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  W. :  its  area  may  be  25,000  square  miles,  but  its  limits  to  tiie 
N.  and  W.  are  not  accurately  defined.  lU  population  may  amount 
to  750y000 ;  its  character  is  similar  to  that  of  Peru ;  it  containa 
many  of  the  more  elevated  summits  of  the  AndeSf  Cotapaxi,  Chtm- 
borazo,  from  which  several  of  the  Northern  sources  of  the  Maranon. 
are  derived.  It  is  rich  in  mineralsi  and  especially  the  precious 
metals,  and  in  vegetable  products^  The  European  population  is 
confined  to  the  N.  slope  of  the  mountains.  lliifi  state  is  divided 
into  the  departments  oi  Quito^  Ouamquil,BndAggua^.  The  principal 
towns  are  QuitOf  the  capital,  and  Ohmyaquil;  the  former  lies  in  tlie 
South  Western  part  of  the  country,  just  under  the  Equator,  and 
only  00  miles  distant  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  it  is 
situated  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  AndeSfBXkd  on  the  declivity  of 
the  volcanic  mountain  Pichincaj  at  an  elevation  of  0,536  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the 
streets  are  very  irregular  and  uneven;  and  so  numerous  arc  the 
crevices  of  the  mountain  in  the  environs,  that  many  of  the  houses 
are  built  on  arches :  it  is  subject  to  dreadful  earthquakes,  which 
often  surprise  the  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  apparent  security, 
and  one  of  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  destroyed 
most  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  buried  more  than  40,000 
persons  beneath  the  ruins.  The  present  population  may  number 
50,000.  Guayaquil  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  Pacific^ 
and  Is  situatea  on  the  river,  four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  the  same 
name :  its  population  may  be  25,000,  and  it  engrosses  almost  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  state.  The  exports  and  imports  may  be  valued 
at  250,000/.  respectively.    The  gulf  receives  several  other  rivers. 

PBRU. 

38.  Pef*u  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ecuadory  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
2?rnz<7and  Bolivuiy  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean :  it  contains 
343,200  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  SjnUny  and 
about  1,350,000  inhabitants.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Pizarro  and  Almagro  about  the  year  1532,  at 
wnich  time  the  Peruvians  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilisation :  it  was  then  governed  by  an  Inca,  whose  capital 
was  CuzcOj  and  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  in- 
cluded Quito  on  die  North,  and  Potosi  on  tlie  South.  After  its 
conquest  it  became  a  viceroyalty  of  Spaifi,  and  was  subdivided 
into  seven  intcndancies ;  but  in  1821  the  people  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic  simiL&r 
to  those  of  the  other  new  American  states :  the  preyailing  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

30.  The  names  of  the  several  original  departments  of  Peru, 
together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


menca- 


Peru. 
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Departments. 


NoKTaKKN  r  TVtunllo     - 
Dbpabt-  i  Junin  or  Tarma  - 
X^Lima  -        -        - 


1IBNT8 


sodtbbrn 
Dbpaet- 

MBNT8  : 


fAffoemcko  or  HuA 
amanga  -  -J 
^  Cuzco 
IFium- 
yArtqutpa    - 


Estimated 
Population. 


300,000 
250,000 
200,000 

145,000 

275,000 

40,000 

175,000 


Chief  Towns. 


Estimated  Popu- 
lation in 

^>^ . 


1830. 


1850. 


1,385,000 


TruxiUa    - 

Tarma 

Lima 

Huamanga 

Cuzco 
Puno 
Arequipa   • 


9,000 

7,000 

70,000 

26,000 

28,000 

8,000 

26,000 


6,000 

6,000 

55,000 

20,000 

45,000 

9,000 

25,000 


A  more  recent  division  recognises  eleven  departments,  sub- 
divided into  65  provinces,  the  former  being  Amazonag,  Lilfertad, 
Anchasj  Junitiy  Limaj  Huancarilicaj  Ayacuchoy  Cuzco,  Puno^ 
Arequipa,  Moqusqua,  with  a  population  estimated  at  1,373,736. 
Lhna,  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  is  situated  about  two  leagues  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  spacious  and  delighlful 
valley  of  Mima^;,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  it  is  from  this 
Indian  word  that  the  name  of  Lhna  has  been  derived  by  a  corrupt 
pronunciation.  It  was  founded  in  1536  by  Pizarro,  who  called  it 
Ciudad  de  los  Reys :  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  five  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  several  bastions. 
The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved :  the  houses,  thougli 
only  one  story  high,  are  handsome  and  commodious ;  they  have 
flat  roofs,  and  are  constructed  of  adobi,  or  sun-dried  brick  or  wood, 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  earthquakes  to  which  the  city  is 
subject.  lAma  abounds  with  churches,  chapels,  convents,  nunneries, 
colleges,  and  hospitals,  some  of  which  are  very  magnificent,  and 
splendidly  decorated.  Its  port,  CallaOf  is  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  the  largest  and  safest,  on  the  whole  Western  coast  of  South 
America:  it  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  nearly  15,000  inhabitants  j 
its  exports  amount  to  100,000/.  annually.  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Peruvian  Empire,  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Lima,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Quillabafnba, 
which  communicates  with  the  Apurimac,  and  so  with  the  Amazon. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  in  1043,  by  Manea  Capac, 
the  first  Inca  of  Peru,  on  a  rough  and  unequal  plain  formea  by 
the  skirts  of  various  mountains.  When  the  Spaniards  took  it  in 
1534  they  found  the  wall  of  an  extraordinary  lieight,  and  built  of 
stone  with  great  neatness ;  amongst  the  ^principal  edifices  were  a 
splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  a  number  of  magnificent  palaces, 
whose  principal  ornaments  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  glittered 
on  the  walls.  Cuzco  is  still  a  large  and  handsome  city;  the 
cathedral  church  is  of  an  elegant  and  noble  architecture,  and  many 
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of  the  other  public  buildings  are  very  striking :  inoi*e  than  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  Both  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Peru  may  reach  to  200,000  L  annually  ;  three  fourths 
of  that  amount  exported  being  bullion.  Peru  is  traversed  by  the 
two  Cordilleras  of  the  AndeSj  and  the  central  portion  of  the  state 
lias  an  average  elevation  of  1 2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Eastern 
portion  is  formed  by  the  terraces  of  the  A  fides  extensive  plateaux, 
8,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  plains  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacijic 
are  about  70  miles  in  width.  The  Andes  here  culminate  in 
Chiquibambay  21,000  feet  above  tlic  sea ;  here  are  also  the  sources 
of  me  Maranon,  probably  15,000  feet  in  elevation.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  this  state  the  Cordilleras  enclose  an  extensive 
basin,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  in  which  Lake  Tiiicacaj  12,846, 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  covering  more  than  2,000  square  miles,  is 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia;  it  contains 
numerous  mountainous  islands,  and  from  it  the  river  JDesaguadero 
flows  to  the  S.  for  nearly  200  miles,  falling  into  Lahe  Uros.  This 
is  the  only  river  worth  noticing  in  Bolivia ;  those  in  Peru  are 
chiefly  affluents  of  the  Maranon. 

UPPER  PERU  OR  BOLIVIA. 

40.  Upper  PerUf  or  Bolivia  as  it  is  also  called,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil^  on  the  S.  by  La  Plata  and  Chili,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Peru :  it  contains  about 
300,700  square  miles,  and  800,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  Pej^y  and  subsequently 
within  those  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  same  name,  but  the  SjKiniards 
latterly  annexed  it  to  Buenos  Ay  res :  it  threw  off"  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country  about  the  same  time  that  Pe^'u  itself  did,  Imt  it 
was  not  imtil  the  year  1825  that  it  declared  itself  an  independent 
republic,  similar  in  its  laws  and  government  to  the  other  American 
states.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  though  there 
are  still  many  pagan  Indians  in  Uie  interior  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  never  yet  been  subdued.  U2)2}er  Peru  was  divided  into 
five  departments. 

41.  These,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  tlie  latter,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Departments. 


Westjerw 
Dbpa&tmbnts  ;' 


f  La  Pas 
Potou 
Charcai 


Chief  Towni. 


Eastern     JCochabamha 
t)BPARTMENT8 :  \^Sa7ita  Cvuz  dc  la  Sierra 


La  Pax  .        .        - 

Potogi     .        -        - 
ChuquUaca  or  La  Plata 

Cocliabamba    • 
Santa  Crux  de  la  Sierra 


Estimated 
PopniatioD. 

20,000 
15,000 
18,090 

7,000 
10,000 
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The  present  divisions^  chief  towD8^  and  population  are  as  follows : 


Profinces. 


La  Paz  -        •        - 

Oruro    -        -        - 
Poloti    -        -        - 
Coehabamha    - 
Chuquitaca  or  Sierra 
Santa  Cruz     • 


Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popabtion. 

300,000 
80,000 
200,000 
250,000 
175,000 
25,000 

La  Paz         .        •.       . 

Oruro  -        -        -        - 
Poton  .        -        -        - 
Coekahamha 

Chuquisaca  or  Choreas  - 
Santa  Cruz  •        •        - 

40,000 
5,000 
50,000 
30,000 
25,000 
10,000  ? 

1,030,000 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bolivia  ai^e  affluents  of  the  Mar  anon 
and  Paragxiay ;  its  only  port  is  Cohigcij  a  miserable  place  in  the 
Pacific.  In  tliis  state  the  Andes  culminate  in  the  peak  of  Sorato, 
25,250  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  there  are  other  numerous  lofty 
volcanic  cones. 

Chuquisacay  the  capital  of  Uppei*  PerUy  is  situated  in  the 
Southern  pnrt  of  the  country,  on  an  elevated  plain,  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  between  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  Grande  and 
PilcomayOy  the  latter  of  which  runs  into  the  Paraguay^  and  the 
former  into  the  Madeira^  and  so  into  the  Amazon,  The  city  is 
neatly  built,  but  the  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high  ; 
some  of  the  churches  are  y^ry  spacious  and  handsome,  and  are 
profusely  ornamented:  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians, 
Chuquisaca  has  received  the  name  of  La  Plata,  from  its  being 
built  near  some  silver  mines.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the  famous 
town  oTPotosi,  remarkable  above  every  place  in  the  continent  for 
its  inexhaustible  silver  mines.  These  mines,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  first  worked,  in  1545,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, had  produced  silver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  237,000,000/., 
including  only  what  had  paid  the  royal  duties;  but  if  the  gold  and 
smuggled  metal  were  added,  the  amount  would  be  very  much 
greater.  They  have  caused  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  human 
beings;  for  at  one  time  16,000  Indians  were  constantly  forced  to 
work  in  them,  but  at  present  only  2,000  miners  are  employed,  who 
are  well  paid,  and  work  from  choice.  The  town  of  Potosi  is  about 
1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean :  it  was  founded  a.  d.  1647, 
and  in  about  fifty  years  afterwards  its  population  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  1 60,000  souls.  It  contains  many  large  and  handsome 
edifices,  amongst  which  the  old  Spanish  mint  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable. 


PABAGUAY. 


42.  The  republic  of  Paraguay  touches  to  the  N.  and  E.  on 
Bolivia  and  Brazil^  to  the  S.  and  W.  on  La  Plata,  being  bounded 
on  the  three  last-mentioned  quarters  by  the  rivers  Parana  and 
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Paraguay f  so  ihat  it  is  a  great  inland  iieninsula ;  it  is  mountainous 
but  fertile,  and  contains  about  76,800  square  miles,  and  600,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  sailed 
up  the  Parana  in  the  year  1626,  but  the  country  was  first  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spaniards,  who  parcelled  out  the  Indians  amongst 
them  as  slaves,  and  used  them  witli  the  greatest  harshness  and 
cruelty.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  the  Jesuits  made 
their  appearance  in  Paraguay^  which  some  time  afterwards  they 
pei-suaded  the  king  of  Spain  to  trust  entirely  to  their  management ; 
they  likewise  inSiced  him  to  render  them  independent  of  the 
governors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  to  forbid  any  Ewo- 
peans  whatever  from  crossing  the  limits  of  the  territory,  lest  they 
should  communicate  their  vices  to  the  new  converts,  and  thus 
destroy  the  intentions  and  prosperity  of  the  mission.  During  thft 
lattcr  half  of  the  last  century,  however,  when  the  king  of  Spatn 
drove  all  the  Jesuits  out  of  his  American  states,  the  inhabitants  of 
Paraguay  became  once  more  subject  to  the  civil  governors  of 
Spain,  but  they  were  under  the  despotic  control  of  a  Dictator. 
The  capital  and  seat  of  government  is  Assumj)ciony  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the  Paraguay  or  La  Plata ;  it  was 
originally  a  small  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  settlers, 
but  from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  grown  into  a  city, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  nine-tentlis  of 
whom  are  Indians. 

LA  PLATA  OB  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

43.  Tlie  republic  of  La  Plataj  or  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America^  or  the  Argentine  Ilepublic,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  touches  to  the  N.  upon  Upper  Peru  and  Paraguay j  to 
the  £.  upon  BraaU  and  the  Atlantic  Oceany  to  the  8.  upon 
Patagonia^  and  to  the  W.  upon  Chili.  The  River  la  Plata^  from 
which  the  state  is  named,  is  more  properly  the  estunrv  of  the 
confluent  rivers  Uimguay  and  Parana  or  Paraguay;  tlie  latter 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  of  those  names,  of  which 
the  Parana,  though  rising  in  Bolivia  and  Brazil^  has  its  principal 
course  through  this  state,  mav  be  2,600  in  length,  and  it  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  vessels  for  one-half  that  distance.  The  estuary  may 
be  200  miles  long,  and  170  broad  at  the  mouth  It  contains  about 
820,700  square  miles,  and  1,800«000  inhabitants.  When  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain  it  was  styled  the  Viceroyalty  of  Za  Plata^ 
or  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata^  or  of  Buenos  Ayresy  but  since  its  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1816,  it  has  assumed  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  titles.  The  form  of  government,  nominally  republican, 
has  been  since  1836  really  despotic;  the  religion  of  the  state  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

44.  The  names  of  the  several  provinces  composing  the  Argen- 
tine Bepuhlic,  together  with  their  chief  towns,  and  tlie  estimated 
population  of  the  latter,  may  bo  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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li 

Eatimated  Popnla* 

ProTinces. 

Ettima 
Popuki 

Chief  Townj. 

tionin 

1830. 

1850. 

r  Salia  - 

60,000 

Salta 

11,000 

9,000 

•• 

7\(CfiMan    - 

45,000     San  Miguel  de  Tucu- 

7,000 

10,000 

s  s 

man. 

21 

Caiamarea 

35,000     Catamarea 

8,000 

4,000 

g  S  /  Santiago  del  Bs*- 

48,000     Santiago  del  Bstero  - 

13,000 

5,000 

BM 

iero. 

^& 

Rioja 

20,000  1  Rio^a  la  Nueva 

6,000 

3,500 

^^^ 

Corrieniis  - 

38,000  1   CorrientU 

5,000 

4,500 

>  JBdiniona   - 

9,000 

Candelario 

4,000 

3,000 

San  Juan    - 

25,000 

San  Juan  de  la  JPVon- 

18,000 

18,000 

■  • 

tera. 

S§ 

CViyo  or  Mendoza 

40,000 

Mendoza 

23,000 

12,000 

San  Lui$    - 

25,000 

San  Lm9  de  la  Punta 

5,000 

1,500 

Buenos  Ayre» 

250,000 

Buenoa  Ayret  - 

100,000 

85,000 

|s 

Cordova 

85,000 

Cordova  .        -        - 

14,000 

14,000 

t»^ 

Santa  Ve  -        -/ 
.and  Bntre  Rioa  -  \ 

17,000 
35,000 

Santa  Fe 

20,000 

4,000 

732,000 

45.  Buenos  Ayresy  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Platay  derived  its  name  from  the  salubrily  of  its 
climate :  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  Congress,  and  is  the  great  depot  for  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  interior  of  the  country.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Buenos 
AyreSf  nor  so  much  as  a  mole  to  facilitiite  the  landing  of  goods,  so 
that  ships  can  only  come  within  three  leagues  of  it ;  here  they 
unload  tlieir  cargoes  into  boats,  which  enter  the  little  River  Chiwlo, 
whence  tlie  merchandize  is  conveyed  over  land  to  the  city  :  there 
is,  however,  a  sort  of  bay  at  Baragon^  about  ten  miles  below 
Buenos  AyreSy  where  ships  take  lading,  or  run  in  for  the  purpose 
of  being  careened;  notwithstanding  this,  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  is  monopoliecd  by  this  city,  the  exports  of  which 
amount  to  about  1,000^000/.,  principally  in  hides;  and  the  imports 
to  1,600,000/.  annually.  The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
the  streets  being  generally  straight  and  broad;  the  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  brick  or  chalk,  wiih  flat  roofe,  and  plastered  on  the 
oufside.  About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Europeans^  the 
rest  are  Indians,  Creoles,  and  Negroes. 

URUGUAY  OR  BANDA   ORIENTAL. 

46.  The  republic  of  Uruguay  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  sea ;  its  area  may  be  75,000 
squnre  miles.  It  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  damp;  its  population 
may  amount  to  250,000;  its  chief  town  is  Monte  Video.  The 
exports  and  imports  of  this  ?tate  amount  respectively  to  about 
1,500,000/.  Maldunado  and  Colonia  are  also  towns  of  importance 
on  the  coast.  It  is  a  commodious  and  flourishing  place,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  l^tc  destructive  wars,  it  contains  nearly  70,000 
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inhabitants.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
PlatUy  the  town  of  JBuenos  Ayres  derives  its  name  from  a  moun- 
tain  that  hangs  over  it,  and  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  tliat  has  a  very 
extensive  view.  The  town  of  Mendoza  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  country,  and  close  on  the 
borders  of  Chill:  its  situation  on  the  limits  of  the  two  countries, 
renders  it  an  important  place,  and  hence  it  is  become  the  great 
depot  for  all  goods  passing  between  them.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  enters  the  Colorado^  and  com- 
municates to  it  the  name  of  the  Meruloza^  by  which  it  is  some- 
times described. 

CHILI. 

47.  The  Republic  of  Chili  or  Cliile  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Upjyer  Pef^ij  on  the  E.  by  tlie  United  Provinces  of  the  Hio  de  la 
Ptata^  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Patagonia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  : 
it  contains  about  129,200  square  miles,  and  1,200,000  inhabitants. 
It  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  plain,  which  gradually  rises  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and  approaches  the  Andes  :  owing 
to  tliis  sloping  conformation,  it  is  fertilized  and  beautified  by 
numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  gi*eat  Cordillera,  which  here 
culminates  on  Aconcagua^  23,200  feet  above  the  sea,  of  whieh 
upwards  of  fifty  communicate  directly  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  I^obbio,  on  which  is  the  town 
of  Concepcion,  an  important  sea-port,  with  large  harbour.  This 
river  has  a  course  of  200  miles :  the  CalaceUa  is  also  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  deep  enough  at  the  mouth  to  admit  lai^ 
vessels.  Chili  formerly  belonged  to  SjHiiny  and  was  governed  by 
a  Viceroy,  who  divided  it  into  two  intendancies,  but  in  1818  the 
people  made  a  declaration  of  independence,  which  they  were 
enaoled  finally  to  establish:  they  have  fiishioned  their  govern- 
ment upon  the  model  of  the  neighbouring  republics ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  I'eligion  is  the  religion  of  the  state. 

48.  The  names  of  the  several  provinces  of  Chili,  together  with 
thoir  chief  towns,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  latter,  may 
bo  seen  in  tlie  following  table : 


Provinces. 


Estimated 
Population. 


fCoguimbo 
Aconcagua 
Santiago  - 
Cohhagua 

rMaule 

SOUTHKRN  J  />^_,_  ^.  _ 

Pro-      {  Concepcton 

viNCEs  :    I  Valdivia  - 
I  Chihe      - 


36,000 

25,009 
180,000 
130,000 

100,000 

100,000 

7,500 
4,500 

577,000 


Chief  Towns. 


Coquimbo  or  La\ 
Serena         -J 
Quilioio    - 
Santiago  • 
San  Fernando   - 

Curico      - 

{Concepcton  or  ^ 
La  Mocha  -J 
Valdivia  - 
San  Carfoe 


Estimated  Popu- 
lation in 


1830. 


1850. 


4,000 

9,000 

40,000 

9,000 

5,000 

13,000 

12,000 
5,000 


8,000 

10,000 
80,000 
10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2.000 
4,000 
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The  above  estimate  is,  however,  of  very  doubtful  accuracy ;  the 
population  of  Chili  probably  exceeds  1,000,000.  The  province  of 
Chiloe  is  an  archipelago  of  30  islands,  of  which  about  one*third 
are  inhabited :  Chiloefihe  largest,  is  IW  miles  in  length  by  40 
in  breadth,  is  fertile,  and  may  contain  40,000  inhabitants. 
Chili  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth ;  but  it  may  be  doubtrd 
whether  the  silver  of  Copiapo  will  prove  more  valuable  than  the 
coal  of  Coficepcion:  the  finest  copper  is  also  produced  in  the 
district  of  Coquimho  in  large  quantities.  Santiago^  the  metropolis 
of  ChUiy  is  equidistant  from  the  frontiers  of  c7/w«r  Peru  and 
Patagonia^  about  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
and  nearly  as  far  from  the  foot  of  the  great  Cordillera:  it  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Mapocho,  which  runs  into  the 
Maipo,  Its  situation  is  happily  chosen ;  the  streets  are  regular, 
the  houses  well  built,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices  very  magni- 
ficent. The  port  of  Santiago  is  ValparaisOj  which  stands  on  an 
elovated  and  rugged  promontory  running  out  into  the  Pacific : 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  everywhere  free  fi*om  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  is  touched  at  by  all  ships  from  PerUy  as  well  as  by  many  of 
those  which  are  bound  from  Europe  to  the  Soitth  Seas.  It  con  - 
tains  about  26,000  inhabitants.  About  400  miles  to  the  W.  of 
Valparaiso,  in  the  open  sea,  are  the  two  islands  o£ Masqfuera  and 
Juan  Fernandez ;  tlic  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who  having  been  left  behind 
by  his  captain,  lived  there  in  solitude  for  four  yeai*s,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

PATAGONIA. 

49.  Patagonia  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  Southern  extremity  of 
America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tlie  United  Provinces 
of  the  Itio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean,  Cam 
Horn,  its  Southernmost  point,  being  usually  considei*ed  as  the 
common  limit  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  West :  it  may  contain  about  257,700  square  miles,  and 
600,000  inhabitants.  Here  the  Soulhei-n  extremity  of  the  Cor- 
dillem  of  the  Andes  sinks  to  6,000  feet,  and  extends  in  rocky 
terracep,  the  highest  of  which  is  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  until  it 
meets  the  sea.  Patagonia  is  sometimes  called  the  Land  of 
Magellan,  or  MagalliaenSy  from  its  having  been  discovered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  by  the  famous  Portuguese 
navigator  of  that  name,  after  whom  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
passage,  which  separates  the  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  mainland 
of  America,  has  been  called  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Terra 
del  Fuego,  or  Land  of  Fire,  a  group  of  islands,  so  named  by 
Magellan,  because  during  the  night  he  perceived  many  fires  there, 
which  he  supposed  were  volcanoes :  Cape  Horn  is  the  Southern- 
most point  of  a  small  island  below  Tei-^ra  del  Fuego,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  tempestuous  seas  which  roll  off  it,  as  well  as 
for  an  extensive  sandbank,  which  is  thought  to  surround  it  like 
the  bank  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Very  little  is  known  con- 
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ceming  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia;  they  are  divided  into 
many  nations  or  tribes,  and  are  of  larger  stature  than  the  neigh- 
bouring Indiansy  though  by  no  means  so  tall  as  some  accounts 
have  represented  them  to  be.  They  are  sunk  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  pay  8U))erstitiou8 
adoration  to  the  sun  and  moon :  the  republic  of  La  PliUa  claims 
dominion  over  them,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  subdued. 

THE  ISLANDS. 

50.  The  islands  nafurally  belonging  to  America  in  the  Pacific^ 
besides  those  ali-eadv  enumerated,  are  not  numerous  or  large;  the 
principal  group  is  the  GalapagoSy  lying  under  the  Equator,  and 
nelonging  to  the  State  of  that  name,  lliis  group,  named  aflcr 
the  land  tortoise,  which  abounds  there,  consists  or  six  large  and 
nine  smaller  islands;  the  largest,  Albemarle  Island,  ib  GO  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  and  rises  4,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
formation  is  volcanic,  but  not  recent,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  scoria  and  lava.  The  soil  is  fertile,  espe- 
cially on  the  S.  side,  on  which  alone  rain  falls.  There  are  several 
coou harbours  and  roadsteads  in  the  group.  Coal  is  reported  to  have 
been  found  here.  There  has  been  a  small  colony  on  Charles  Island, 
To  tlie  N.  of  these  are  the  smaller  islands  of  Cocos,  noted  for 
abundance  of  wood  and  water;  Socorro  and  Otiadidoupej  and 
others  off  the  coast  of  California]  while  on  the  8.  there  are 
only  those  of  St,  Ambrose  and  Jtian  Fernandez^  the  lattor  better 
known  to  romance  than  to  science. 

THE   PACIFIC   OCEAN. 

51.  This  paucity  of  islands  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
East  Pacific]  the  great  ocean  is,  however,  crossed  by  two  series  of 
groups  of  elands,  which  appear  connected  with  South  America  by 
outlying  islands,  Sala-y-Oomez,  HJast&r,  Dime,  and  Pitcaim^s 
Islands,  The  principal  groups  do  not,  however,  extend  beyond  tlie 
135th  meridian ;  here  the  extensive  Low  Archijwloffo  commences ; 
and  Westward  in  order,  the  Society,  Friendly,  and  Fiji  stretch  to 
the  Ne7v  Hebrides,  which  again  are  connected  with  the  Indian 
Archipelago  by  the  Salomo7i  Islands;  to  the  S.  the  Gambier 
group,  Kef*mandec,  Norfolk  and  Lord  Hon^^s  Islands,  form  a 
line  to  Nenj  Zealand  and  Australia ;  while  to  the  N.W.  the 
Navigatoi'*s  Islands,  Gilberts  and  MarshalPs  Archipelagos,  the 
Mariana  and  Donin  Islands,  reach  to  the  Japanese  Islands', 
and  on  the  N.  E.  smaller  scattered  islands  stretcn  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  most  important  group  in  the  North  Pacific. 
This  group  consists  of  13  islands,  of  which  Hawai  or  Owhyhee 
is  the  largest;  it  is  of  triangular  form,  100  miles  by  80  in 
extreme  length  and  breadth.  Two  principal  mountains  rise 
respectively  14,0(»0  feet  above  the  sea;  one  of  these.  Manna 
Loa,  is  an  active  volcano;  and  to  the  8.  E.  is  a  crater  31  miles 
long  by  2  ^  \\u\v,  and  1,000  feet  i\vo.\M  earthquakes  are  here  com- 
mon.   It  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which  Karahahooa  is  noted 
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as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  great  navigator,  Cooke.  Mam  or 
Momee  is  next  in  size  to  Hawaij  and  is  formed  of  two  moun- 
tainous volcanic  masses  connected  by  a  low  isthmus ;  but  the  most 
important  island  is  Oahu  or  Woahoo :  here  is  the  excellent  har- 
bour of  Honolulu^  the  great  resort  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  now  amounting  to  many  hundreds  :  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  residence  of 
the  king.  These  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  producing  most 
tropical  vegetables  as  well  as  those  of  temperate  climates :  the 
population  may  be  in  all  100,000,  but  it  has  much  decreased  since 
the  islands  were  first  known.  The  European  residents  at  Honolulu 
are  numerous ;  but  the  islands  are  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  from  the  United  States, 

These  islands  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  those  of  the 
Pacific  generally,  being  formed  partly  or  coral,  partly  by  vol- 
canic action,  have  a  most  beautiful  climate,  and  arc  of  great  fer- 
tility; the  variations  from  this  type  depend  on  elevation  and 
position :  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  most  salubrious  and 
fertile  are  the  Society  Islands ;  the  principal  of  these  is  Tahiti^ 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  culminates  in  OrohcTia,  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  me  base  of  this  mountain  is  PajyietCy  the 
seat  of  government;  but  these  islands  are  now  under  the  protection 
of  France.  The  harbours  are  numerous  and  good.  The  Mar* 
quesaSf  forming  two  groups  of  four  and  six  islands  respectively, 
also  belong  to  Finance;  the  most  important  is  Okiva^ay  or  ia 
DomintcOf  which  is  about  20  miles  long ;  it  rises  in  mountainous 
ridges,  the  highest  of  which  is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea:  its  popu- 
lation may  be  6,000.  The  Marquesas  are  divided  from  the 
Society  Idands  by  the  Low  Archipelago,  a  vast  collection  of  coral 
islands  extending  over  16  degrees  of  longitude ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, small ;  and,  as  their  name  implies,  have  little  elevation :  they 
have  numerous  inhabitants  of  various  races. 

The  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands  form  an  important  group,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  100,  of  which,  however,  only  Tonga-tabu, 
VaraOf  and  Eoa  are  of  any  considerable  size,  being  from  1 5  to 
20  miles  long.  These  islands  ore  not  so  lofty  as  those  more  to  the 
E.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist ;  they  arc,  however,  abundantly 
fertile :  the  population  may  be  20,000,  and  the  people  were  noted 
for  their  mild  and  amiable  chamcter,  but  appear  of  late  years  to 
have  adopted  the  habits  of  the  fierce  FijianSf  who  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  Archipelago^  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  important  in  the  Pacific;  it  comprises  164  islands,  of 
which  65  are  inhabited:  the  population  may  number  100,000. 
The  principal  island  is  Viti  LevUj  or  Great  Viti,  giving  name 
to  the  group ;  tlie  next,  Vanua  LevUf  the  great  nortlicrn  island  ; 
Vanua  Valavoj  Susuh  and  Lemika^  the  central  island  Kandabow^ 
to  the  S.  W.,  is  the  resort  of  the  whale  ships  from  Australia.  The 
New  Hebrides  arc  mountainous,  and  contain  active  volcanoes, 
arc  very  fertile,  and  have  numerous  good  harhourp,  ))ut  are 
little  known :  Tanna  and  Erromanga  are  most  frequented  by 
voyagers. 
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New  Caledonia  is  also  mountainous,  and  extends  for  200  miles 
in  length,  and  from  it  frightful  reefs  reach  many  leagues  to  sea; 
it  corresponds  in  character  and  productions  to  Van  Diemen^s  Land, 
though  among  the  latter  are  roost  tropical  plants ;  its  inhabitants 
also  appear  to  be  in  nearly  as  low  a  state  of  civilization :  it  has 
recently  been  declared  part  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  France. 

The  Qilbert  ot  KingsmiU  group  consists  of  16  islands;  they 
are  of  coral  formation,  and  low,  and  appear  to  be  gradually  wasting 
away :  the  principal  product  is  the  cocoa  nut.  The  populatiou 
has  been  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  100,000,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably much  in  excess.  Similar  in  character  are  the  islands  of 
the  Marshall  Archipelago,  which  form  two  parallel  chains,  with 
open  sea  between  them,  named  the  Ralick  and  the  Radack, 

The  Caroline  Islands  consist  of  48  groups,  and  in  all  of  more 
than  400  islands ;  but  with  the  exception  of  three,  they  are  of 
inconsiderable  size,  the  largest,  Roug,  being  only  nine  square 
miles  in  extent ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  low,  fertile,  and  are 
said  to  contain  near  10,000  inhabitants.  The  island  of  Yap, 
which  may  approach  100  miles  in  circumference,  is  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  thickly  populated,  is  by  some  considered  as  the  North- 
westmost  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Pelew  Islands  extend  for  80  miles  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  of 
moderate  height,  small  extent,  and  very  numerous,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  reefs.  These  islands  approach  closely  to 
Mindanao. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Carolines  are  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands, 
a  volcanic  chain,  extending  400  miles  from  N.  to  S. ;  they  are 
fertile,  and  were  formerly  well  peopled,  but  are  now  almost 
desolate;  the  principal  arc  Guahan,  the  southernmost,  and 
Tinian,  near  the  centre :  the  former  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by 
three  broad  ;  the  latter  nine  by  five.  These  should  be  important 
on  the  route  from  China  to  America,  which  is  equally  to  be 
remarked  of  the  Donin  Islands  with  respect  to  Japan :  these 
consist  of  three  groups;  the  largest  island,  named  PeeVs^is,  how- 
ever, only  ten  miles  m  length,  and  the  entire  Archipelago  does 
not  extend  over  more,  probably,  than  150  miles. 

The  Northern  cincture  of  the  Pacific  is  formed  by  the  Kurile 
Islands,  connecting  those  of  Japan  with  the  peninsula  of 
Kamsc/iatha;  and  the  Aleoutian  islands  connecting  that  again 
witli  the  peninsula  of  Aliasha  in  Russian  America :  to  the 
S.  E.  again  commence  tliose  numerous  islands,  the  Northern  of 
which  are  in  occupation  of  the  Russians^  and  where  their  set- 
tlement of  Sitka  or  New  Arcliangel  has  been  established ;  the 
Southern  belonging  to  Oreat  Britain.  These  islands,  corre- 
sponding to  the  shores  of  the  continents,  differ  from  those  already 
described,  arc  inigged,  barren,  and  inhospitable,  but  are  famous  for 
their  fisheries,  and  have  deposits  of  coal.  The  principal  of  the 
latter  chain  are  Dehring*s  Island,  Attou,  Tanaga,  and  Ouna^ 
lashka. 

The  great  Southern  Ocean  differs  from  the  Northn*n  and  Central 
Pacific  in  the  small  number  and  size  of  its  islands ;  those  lying 
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about  tbe  shores  of  the  Antarctic  continent,  which  surrounds  the 
South  Pole,  arc  few  and  inconsiderable;  the  most  important  are  the 
Auckland  Islands;  of  these  the  largest  is  Enderhy  Island^  on 
which,  until  recently;  was  an  establistmient  for  the  whale  fishery; 
it  rises  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  fertile,  and  well 
wooded. 

To  the  West  of  Australia  the  Soutlieni  Ocean  presents  the  same 
paucity  of  land ;  three  islands  only  deserve  notice,  those  of  St, 
Paul  and  Amsterdam  to  the  N.,  and  Kerguelen^s  to  the  S.:  the 
former  arc  small  but  fertile,  the  latter  of  considerable  extent, 
possessing  ^ood  harbours,  and  it  is  said  abounding  in  coal  and 
minerals :  it  lies  in  the  direct  track  from  the  Caj)e  of  Qood  Hope 
to  Australia, 
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